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A  Persian  Poet  of  the  Late  Thirteenth  Century  Presenting 
a  Q  AS  IDA  or  Panegyric  to  a  Mongol  Prince  or  Governor. 

This  miniature  is  from  a  Persian  Manuscript  containing  selected 
poems  from  the  Dfwans  of  Six  Persian  poets.  The  manuscript  was 
transcribed  in  A.H.  714  (  =  A.D,  1315),  formerly  belonged  to 
Shah  Xsma‘fl  the  Safawf,  and  is  now  in  the  India  Office  Library 
(No.  132  =  No.  903  of  Ethe’s  Catalogue).  As  the  artist  himself 
lived  in  the  Mongol  Period,  the  details  of  costume  may  be 
regarded  as  authoritative;  while  the  difference  of  physiognomy 
between  the  Persian  and  the  six  Mongols  is  clearly  apparent. 
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DEDICATION 


Although  this  book  of  mine  is  all  unmeet, 
Light  of  mine  eyes,  to  lay  at  thy  dear  feet, 

I  think  that  Alchemy  which  worketh  still 
Can  turn  to  gold  this  copper,  if  it  will, 
Enlarge  its  merits  and  ignore  its  ill. 

Can  I  forget  how,  as  it  neared  its  end, 

A  happy  chance  permitted  me  to  blend 
Rare  intervals  of  worship  ill-concealed, 
Occasions  brief  of  love  but  half  revealed, 

Long  days  of  hope  deferred,  short  hours  of  bl 
Into  a  happiness  so  full  as  this  ? 

Now  come  I,  Dearest,  for  my  book  to  claim 
Even  so  great  an  honour  as  thy  name  ! 


Preface 


The  present  volume  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  I  published 
in  the  same  series  four  years  ago,  and  carries  the  Literary 
History  of  Persia  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.  This  period, 
comparatively  short  as  it  is,  includes  most  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  writers  of  the  Persians,  and  I  hardly  anticipate  that  I  shall 
be  accused  by  any  competent  critic  of  discussing  it  with  undue 
detail.  Should  I  succeed  in  carrying  out  my  original  plan,  by 
continuing  the  history  down  to  our  own  times,  I  believe  that 
the  remaining  six  centuries  and  a  half  can  be  adequately 
treated  in  one  volume  equal  in  size  to  this. 

Of  the  defects  of  this  book,  now  that  it  is  all  in  type,  I  am 
fully  sensible.  They  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
chiefly  written  during  vacations,  and  that  two  months  or  more 
often  elapsed  between  the  completion  of  one  chapter  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Under  present  conditions  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  is  far  from  being  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  quiet,  steady,  regular  work  ;  and  though  the  books  of 
reference  indispensable  for  a  compilation  of  this  kind  were 
there,  leisure  was  only  to  be  found  elsewhere,  even  as  the 
poet  Sa’ib  says  : — 

Shigufa  ba  thamar  hargiz  na-gardad  jam(  dar  yak  ja: 

Muhdl-ast  dnki  ba-ham  ni‘mai  u  dinddn  shavad  payda  ! 

“Never  in  one  place  are  found  the  luscious  fruit  and  blossom  fine  ; 

Vain  it  is  for  one  to  hope  both  teeth  and  dainties  to  combine  !  ” 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  book,  as  I  am  well  aware,  is 
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marred  not  only  by  occasional  repetitions,  but  by  a  certain 
disconnectedness  and  lack  of  uniformity  for  which  I  crave 
the  reader’s  indulgence.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  through¬ 
out  endeavoured  to  use  original  sources  and  to  form  independent 
views,  and  in  this  I  have  been  aided  by  several  rare  works, 
inaccessible  or  hardly  accessible  to  my  predecessors,  of  which  I 
may  specially  mention  the  Chahar  Maqala  (“Four  Discourses  ”) 
of  Nidhdml-i-cArudi  of  Samarqand,  the  Lubabu  l-Albab  of 
Muhammad  ‘Awfl,  the  MiSajjam  of  Shams-i-Qays,  and  my 
notes  on  the  Rahatu  s-Sudur  of  ar-Rawandf,  the  Jahan-gusha 
of  cAta  Malik-i-Juwayni,  the  Jam^Ft-Tawdrlkh  of  Rashidffd- 
Dln  Fadlu’llah,  and  other  similar  books. 

The  work  itself  has  had  my  whole  heart,  and  I  would  that 
it  could  also  have  had  my  undivided  attention.  For  Islam  and 
the  Perso- Arabian  civilisation  of  Islam  I  have  the  deepest 
admiration  ;  an  admiration  which  it  is  especially  incumbent 
on  me  to  confess  at  a  time  when  these  are  so  much  mis¬ 
understood  and  misrepresented  by  Europeans  ;  who  appear  to 
imagine  that  they  themselves  have  a  monopoly  of  civilisation, 
and  a  kind  of  divine  mandate  to  impose  on  the  whole  world 
not  only  their  own  political  institutions  but  their  own  modes 
of  thought.  Year  by  year,  almost,  the  number  of  independent 
Muslim  States  grows  less  and  less,  while  such  as  still  remain — 
Persia,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Morocco,  and  a  few  others — are  ever 
more  and  more  overshadowed  by  the  menace  of  European 
interference.  Of  course  it  is  in  part  their  own  fault,  and 
Asiatic  indifference  and  apathy  combine  with  European 
“earth-hunger”  and  lust  of  conquest  to  hasten  their  dis¬ 
integration.  To  the  unreflecting  Western  mind  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  these  States  causes  no  regret,  but  only  exhilarating 
thoughts  of  more  “  openings  ”  for  their  children  and  their 
capital ;  but  those  few  who  know  and  love  the  East  and  its 
peoples,  and  realise  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  most 
of  the  great  spiritual  ideas  which  give  meaning  and  value  to 
life,  will  feel,  with  Chesterton’s  “  Man  in  Green,”  that  with 
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the  subsidence  of  every  such  State  something  is  lost  to  the 
world  which  can  never  be  replaced.  Yet  this  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  question  which  can  be  settled  by  argument,  any  more  than 
it  can  be  settled  by  argument  which  is  better,  a  garden  planted 
with  one  useful  vegetable  or  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers, 
each  possessing  its  own  distinctive  colour  and  fragrance.  But 
this  at  least  must  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  a  real 
sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  the  Spirit  of  the  East, 
that  it  suffers  atrophy  and  finally  death  under  even  a  good  and 
well-meaning  European  administration  ;  and  that  for  this 
reason  Constantinople,  Damascus,  Shfr&z  and  Fez,  for  all 
their  shortcomings,  do  possess  something  of  artistic  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  even,  perhaps,  of  moral  value,  which  Cairo,  Delhi, 
Algiers,  and  Tunis  are  losing  or  have  lost.  Whether  Islam  is 
still  bleeding  to  death  from  the  wounds  first  inflicted  on  it  by 
the  Mongols  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  whether  the 
proof  given  by  Japan  that  the  Asiatic  is  not,  even  on  the 
physical  plane,  necessarily  inferior  to  the  European  may  lead 
to  some  unexpected  revival,  is  a  question  of  supreme  interest 
which  cannot  here  be  discussed. 

My  deepest  gratitude  is  due  to  my  sister,  Miss  E.  M. 
Browne,  and  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  E.  H.  Minns,  for 
reading  through  the  proofs  of  this  book,  and  for  making  not 
only  minor  verbal  corrections,  but  suggestions  of  a  more 
general  character.  To  Mr.  Minns  I  am  also  indebted  for 
interpreting  to  me  the  monographs  of  several  eminent  Russian 
Orientalists  to  which  I  have  referred  in  these  pages,  and 
which,  but  for  his  generous  help,  would  have  been  to  me 
sealed  books.  Of  the  general  criticisms  which  he  was  kind 
enough  to  make,  one,  I  think,  merits  a  reference  in  this  place. 
He  tells  me  that  in  the  first  chapter,  when  treating  of  Persian 
Prosody,  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  for  the  reader 
who  is  not  an  Orientalist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bayt  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  quantity  in  scansion. 
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As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  the  bayt  or  verse  is,  as  1 
have  said,  always  regarded  by  the  Muslims  as  the  unit,  and  for 
this  reason  I  consider  that  it  should  not,  as  is  often  done  in 
European  books,  be  called  a  “  couplet.”  That  it  is  the  unit 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  metre  is  called  musaddas 
(hexameter)  or  muthamman  (octameter)  when  the  bayt 
comprises  six  or  eight  feet  respectively.  Unfortunately  the 
bayt,  which  is  always  written  or  printed  in  one  line  in  the 
East,  is  generally,  when  transcribed  in  Roman  characters,  too 
long  to  be  thus  treated,  and  has  to  be  printed  in  two  lines, 
as  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  bayt  printed  in  the  Roman 
character  about  the  middle  of  page  15,  and  again  in  the  bayt 
occupying  lines  5  and  6  on  the  following  page.  This  fashion 
of  printing,  and,  in  the  first  case,  the  fact  that  the  bayt ,  being 
the  initial  verse  of  a  ghazal  or  ode,  has  an  internal  rhyme,  is 
liable  to  delude  the  reader  into  supposing  that  he  has  to  do 
with  what  we  understand  by  a  couplet,  and  not  with  the  unit 
connoted  by  the  word  bayt . 

As  regards  the  second  point,  the  rules  of  scansion  in  Persian 
are  exceedingly  simple,  and  no  gradus  is  needed  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  vowels.  All  long  vowels  (equally  un- 
mistakeable  in  the  written  and  the  spoken  word)  are,  of 
course,  long,  and  are  distinguished  in  this  book  by  accents. 
Short  vowels  are  short,  unless  followed  by  two  consonants, 
whether  both  consonants  come  in  the  same  word,  or  one  at 
the  end  of  one  word  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  All  this  is  easy  enough  of  comprehension  to  the 
classical  scholar,  but  what  follows  is  peculiar  to  Persian. 
Every  word  ending  in  two  consonants,  or  in  one  consonant 
(except  n ,  which,  being  reckoned  as  a  nasal,  does  not  count) 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  is  scanned  as  though  it  ended  with 
an  additional  short  vowel.1  This  hypothetical  vowel  (called 
in  the  East  nim-fatha ,  the  “  half-fatha,”  and,  most  inappro- 

1  This  additional  short  vowel  (the  nim-fatha)  is,  however,  not  reckoned 
at  the  end  of  a  verse  (bayt)  or  half-verse 
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priately,  by  some  French  writers  “  Vixafet  metrique ”)  is 
actually  pronounced  by  the  Indians,  but  not  by  the  Persians, 
but  it  must  always  be  reckoned  unless  the  succeeding  word 
begins  with  a  vowel.  The  same  rule  also  applies  to  syllables. 

A  few  examples  will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  above 
remarks.  Words  like  bad  (wind),  bid  (willow),  bud  (was), 
kar  (work),  shir  (lion),  miir  (ant)  scan  as  though  they  were 
bada ,  biday  &c.,  |  —  ^  |  ,  not  |  —  |  .  The  same 

applies  to  words  like  dast  (hand),  band  (bond),  gard  (dust), 
which  scan  as  though  they  were  dasta ,  banda  and  garda. 
Similarly,  words  like  bad-gir  (“  wind-catcher,”  a  kind  of 
ventilation-shaft),  shir-mard  (brave  man,  lit.  “lion-man”), 
diir-bln  (telescope),  dast-kash  (glove)  scan  as  though  they 
were  bada-glray  shlra~marda  ( —  — -  —  '*—'),  dura-blny  dasP-kash 
( —  - —  — ).  But  jahan  (world),  nig  In  (signet),  darim  (inside) 
scan  |  ^  —  |  ,  because  they  end  in  n.  So  in  the  verse  on 
page  1 6,  which  is  written  in  the  apocopated  hexameter 
ramal : — 


the  scansion  is  as  follows  : — 

Afarlnu  |  tnadha  sdda-  j  ynd  Kami  ||  gar  b't-ganjan-  |  dar  ztydna-  \ 
yad  hdm'i  || 

There  are  a  few  other  peculiarities  of  scansion  in  Persian 
verse,  as,  for  example,  that  monosyllables  ending  in  -uy  like  tu 
(thou),  die  (two),  chu  (like),  &c.,  may  be  scanned  either  short  or 
long,  as  is  the  case  with  the  i  which  marks  the  iddfat ,  while 
the  monosyllable  connoting  the  word  for  tc  and  ”  may  be 
treated  either  as  a  long  vowel  ( u\  or  a  short  vowel  (&),  or  as  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  short  vowel  (wd)  ;  but,  save  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  the  reader  who  has  familiarised  himself  with 
the  peculiarities  above  mentioned  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
scanning  any  Persian  verse  which  he  may  come  across. 
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The  publication  of  this  volume,  originally  fixed  for  May  1st 
of  the  present  year,  was  inevitably  delayed  by  circumstances 
into  which  I  need  not  here  enter.  This  delay  I  regret,  and 
I  desire  to  offer  my  apologies  for  it  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin,  and  also  my  thanks  for  his  readiness  to  accept  an 
excuse  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  regard  as  valid  and 
sufficient.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  printers,  Messrs. 
Unwin  Brothers,  Ltd.,  of  Woking  and  London,  for  the  singular 
care  with  which  they  have  printed  a  book  presenting  many 
typographical  difficulties. 

EDWARD  G,  BROWNE. 

May  i  6,  it>o6o 
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CHAPTER  I 

RETROSPECTIVE  AND  INTRODUCTORY 

In  a  former  volume,1 2  intended  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to 
this  work,  and  yet  to  be  in  a  measure  independent,  I  have 
treated  of  the  History  of  the  Persians,  chiefly 
^volume*1  ls  from  the  intellectual  and  literary  standpoints, 

from  its  first  beginnings  down  to  the  early 
Ghaznawi  Period,  in  which,  about  a.d.  iooo,  the  genius  of 
Firdawsl  definitely  assured  the  success  of  that  Renaissance  of 
Persian  literature  which  began  rather  more  than  a  century 
before  his  time.  The  present  volume,  therefore,  deals  not 
with  origins,  but  with  Persian  literary  history  in  the  narrower 
sense — that  is,  the  literature  of  the  Persians  (including  so  much 
of  the  external  and  intellectual  history  of  Persia  as  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  comprehension  of  this)  from  the  time  when  their 
language  assumed  its  present  form  (that  is,  from  the  time  of 
the  Arab  Conquest  and  the  adoption  by  the  Persians  of  the 
religion  of  Islam  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era)  down  to 
the  present  day.  This  post-Muhammadan  literature  (which 
is  what  we  ordinarily  mean  when  we  speak  of  “  Persian  Litera¬ 
ture  ”)  arose  gradually  after  the  subjugation  of  Persia  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  overthrow  by  Islam  of  the  Zoroastrian  creed, 

1  A  Literary  History  of  Persia  from  the  Earliest  Times  until  Firdawsi 
(London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1902  ;  pp.  xiv  and  521).  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  shall  henceforth  refer  to  this  volume  simply  as  the  Prolegomena ; 
a  title  which  best  indicates  its  scope,  aim.  and  character. 
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and  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  so  far  as  documentary  evidence 
exists,  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  language  has  undergone  changes  so  slight  that  the 
verses  of  ancient  poets  like  Handhala  of  Badghis  (a.d.  820- 
872)  and  Rudagi  (end  of  ninth  and  beginning  of  tenth 
centuries)  are  at  least  as  easily  understood  by  a  Persian  of  the 
present  day  as  are  the  works  of  Shakespear  by  a  modern 
Englishman.  It  is  important  for  all  students  of  Persian  to 
apprehend  this  fact  thoroughly,  and  to  realise  that  that  lan¬ 
guage  has  changed  less  in  the  last  thousand  years  than  English 
has  changed  in  the  last  three  centuries.  The  most  archaic 
literary  monuments  of  the  Persian  language  (by  which  term, 
throughout  this  volume,  post-Muhammadan  Persian  is  intended) 
are,  indeed,  characterised  by  certain  peculiarities  of  style  and 
vocabulary  ;  but  I  much  question  whether  there  exists  any 
Persian  scholar,  native  or  foreign,  who  could  assign  even  an 
approximate  date  to  a  work  of  unknown  authorship  written 
within  the  last  five  centuries  and  containing  no  historical 
allusions  which  might  serve  to  fix  the  period  of  its  com¬ 
position. 

I  cannot  in  this  volume  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  set 
forth  in  detail  as  to  the  history  of  Persia  in  pre-Muhammadan 
and  early  Muhammadan  times.  This  history  was 
Scope  of  the  in  my  Prolegomena  carried  down  to  that  period 

Prolegomena  J 

contained  in  the  when  the  great  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  of  Baghdad, 

previous  volume.  °  1  07 

culminating  in  the  splendid  reigns  of  Harunu’r- 
Rashid  and  his  son  al-Ma’mun  (a.d.  786-833),  was  already 
on  the  decline  ;  a  decline  manifested  externally  by  the  gradual 
detachment  from  effective  central  control  of  one  province 
after  another,  and  continuing  steadily,  if  slowly,  until  Hulagu’s 
Mongol  hordes  gave  it  the  coup  de  grace  in  a.d.  1258,  when 
Baghdad  was  sacked  and  the  last  real  Caliph  of  the  House  of 
‘Abbas  cruelly  done  to  death. 

For  the  ordinary  student  of  Persian  literature  it  is  sufficient 
to  know,  so  far  as  its  origins  are  concerned,  that  the  immediate 
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ancestor  of  Persian  was  Pahlawi,  the  official  language  of 
Persia  under  the  Sasdnian  kings  (a.d.  226-651),  and,  for 
two  or  three  subsequent  centuries,  the  religious 
origins  discussed  language  of  the  Zoroastrian  priests  ;  that  the  extant 
*n  thmena0leg0  literature  of  Pahlawi  has  been  estimated  by  Dr. 

E.  W.  West  (perhaps  the  greatest  European 
authority  on  this  subject)  as  roughly  equal  in  bulk  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  religious  and  liturgical  in 
character  ;  that  there  exist,  besides  this  literature,  inscriptions 
on  rocks,  coins,  and  gems  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  ;  that  this  Pahlawi  language,  the  ancestor  of  later 
Persian,  is  itself  the  descendant  of  the  Old  Persian  tongue 
known  to  us  only  through  the  inscriptions  carved  on  the  rocks 
of  Persepolis,  Behistun,  and  other  places  by  order  of  Darius 
the  Great  and  subsequent  Achaemenian  kings  ;  and  that  the 
Avestic  (so-called  “Zend”)  language  in  which  the  Zoroastrian 
scriptures  are  written  was  a  sister-tongue  to  that  last  men¬ 
tioned  and  to  Sanskrit,  standing,  therefore,  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  ascent  from  modern  Persian,  and  represented  at  the 
present  day  by  certain  provincial  dialects  of  Persia,  and,  as 
Darmesteter  supposes,  by  the  Pashto  or  Afghan  speech. 

Arranged  in  tabular  form,  the  above  facts  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : — 

I.  Old  Persian  of  Achaemenian  Avestic,  represented  by  the  Avesta, 

Period  of  which  the  oldest  portion  is 

(b.c.  550-330),  that  known  as  the  Gathas ,  which 

represented  only  by  inscriptions.  are  generally  supposed  to  date 

from  the  time  of  Zoroaster  or  his 
immediate  disciples  (probably 
about  b.c.  600). 

II.  The  Invasion  of  Alexander  (b.c.  333)  inaugurates  a  period  of 
anarchy,  devoid  of  literary  monuments,  which  lasted  five  centuries 
and  a  half,  and  was  terminated  by  the  establishment  of — 

III.  The  Sdsanian  Dynasty  (a.d.  226-651),  under  which  Pahlawi 
became  the  official  language  of  the  State  and  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Church,  this  language  being  the  child  of  Old  Persian,  and  the 
parent  of  modern  Persian. 
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IV.  The  Arab  Conquest  (a.d.  641-651),  resulting  in  the  conversion 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Persian  nation  to  the  religion  of  Islam,  and 
in  the  practical  supersession  of  Persian  by  Arabic  as  the  official 
and  literary  language. 

V.  The  Persian  Renaissance ,  with  which  the  period  included  in 
this  volume  may  be  said  to  begin,  and  which,  beginning  about 
a.d.  850,  gathers  strength  in  proportion  as  Persia  succeeds  in 
emancipating  herself  more  and  more  from  the  control  of  the 
weakening  Caliphate  of  Baghdad,  and  in  re-asserting  her  political 
independence. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  Persian  literary  history  ;  but  while  the 
ordinary  student  of  Persian  may  well  content  himself  with  a 
summary  and  superficial  knowledge  of  all  that  pre- 
XA?ab  conquest6  cedes  the  Arab  Conquest,  he  cannot  thus  lightly 

on  Persia.  .  r  . 

pass  over  the  consequences  ot  that  momentous 
event.  Once  again  in  this  volume,  as  in  that  which  preceded 
it  (p.  6),  I  am  fain  to  quote  Noldeke’s  most  pregnant  saying, 
“  Hellenism  never  touched  more  than  the  surface  of  Persian 
life,  but  Iran  was  penetrated  to  the  core  by  Arabian  religion 
and  Arabian  ways.” 

The  Arabic  language  is  in  a  special  degree  the  language  of 
a  great  religion.  To  us  the  Bible  is  the  Bible,  whether  we 
read  it  in  the  original  tongues  or  in  our  own  ; 

positloiToTthe  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  Qur’an  amongst 
Arabic  language.  ^  Muslims.  To  them  this  Arabic  Qur’an  is 

the  very  Word  of  God,  an  objective,  not  a  subjective  reve¬ 
lation.  When  we  read  therein  :  u  Qul :  Huwa  Ilahu  Ahad  ” 
(“Say:  He,  God,  is  One”),  God  Himself  is  the  speaker, 
not  the  Prophet ;  and  therefore  the  Muslim,  in  quoting  his 
scripture,  employs  the  formula,  “He  says,  exalted  is  He  ”  ; 
while  only  in  quoting  the  traditions  ( Ahadith )  of  the  Prophet 
does  he  say,  u  He  says,  upon  him  be  the  Blessing  of  God  and 
His  Peace.”  Hence  the  Qur’dn  cannot  properly  be  translated 
into  another  tongue,  for  he  who  translates  by  so  doing 
interprets  and  perchance  distorts.  It  is  only  by  Christian 
missionaries,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  translations  of 
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the  Qur’an  have  been  published  detached  from  the  text  ; 
amongst  Muslims  the  most  that  we  find  is  an  interlinear 
rendering  of  the  Arabic  text  in  Persian,  Turkish,  or  Urdu,  as 
the  case  may  be,  such  rendering  being  in  general  slavishly 
literal.1  In  addition  to  this,  the  prayers  which  every  good 
Muslim  should  recite  five  times  a  day  are  in  Arabic,  as  are  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  other  religious  formulas  which  are 
constantly  on  the  tongue  of  the  true  believer,  be  he  Persian, 
Turk,  Indian,  Afghan,  or  Malay  ;  so  that  every  Muslim 
must  have  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic  language, 
while  nothing  so  greatly  raises  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows 
as  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  sacred  tongue  of  Islam. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  language  of  every  people  who 
embraced  Islam  was  inundated  from  the  first  by  Arabic  words, 
first  the  technical  terms  of  Theology  and  Jurisprudence,  then 
the  terminology  of  all  the  nascent  sciences  known  to  the 
Muhammadan  civilisation,  and  lastly  a  mass  of  ordinary  words, 
which  latter  have  often,  as  the  former  have  almost  always, 
entirely  displaced  the  native  equivalent.  To  write  Persian 
devoid  of  any  admixture  of  Arabic  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  to 
write  English  devoid  of  any  admixture  of  Greek,  Latin,  or 
French  derivatives  ;  it  can  be  done  within  certain  limits,  but 
the  result  is  generally  incomprehensible  without  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary.  As  I  write,  there  lies  before  me  a  specimen  of 
such  attempts,  to  wit  a  communication  of  nearly  one  hundred 
lines  made  to  the  Akhtar  or  “  Star  ”  (an  excellent  Persian 
newspaper  formerly  published  at  Constantinople,  but  now 
unfortunately  extinct)  by  certain  Zoroastrians  or  “guebres” 
of  Yazd,  and  published  in  the  issue  cf  October  27,  1890. 
The  matter  is  simple,  and  the  abstract  ideas  requiring  expression 
few  ;  yet  the  writers  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  give 


1  This  statement  needs  some  qualification,  for  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Hajji  Mirza  ‘Abdu’l-Husayn  Khan  of  Kashan,  brought  back  with  him  to 
England  from  the  Hijaz  a  very  fine  manuscript  containing  a  Persian 
translation  of  the  Qur’an,  made  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah  and  unaccom-'j  j- 
panied  by  the  Arabic  original. 
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footnotes  explaining  (in  every  case  save  two  by  an  Arabic 
equivalent)  the  meanings  of  no  less  than  fourteen  words,  and 
many  other  such  glosses  would  be  required  to  make  the  article 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  Persian  reader.  Thus  awlzha 
(pure)  must  be  glossed  as  khass ,  darad  (form)  as  surat ,  khuhr 
(country)  as  w atari ,  farhikht  (courtesy,  culture)  as  adab ,  and 
so  on,  the  glosses  in  all  these  cases  and  most  others  being 
Arabic  words.  Another  more  ambitious,  but  scarcely  more 
successful,  attempt  of  the  same  kind  is  Prince  Jalal’s  Nama-i- 
Khusrawan  (“  Book  of  Princes”),  a  short  history  of  the  pre- 
Muhammadan  dynasties  of  Persia  published  at  Vienna  in  a.h. 
1297  (A-D-  1880),  and  reviewed  by  Mordtmann  in  vol.  xxviii 
of  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft , 
pp.  506-508.  Even  the  Shahndma  of  Firdawsi,  composed 
nine  centuries  ago,  and,  as  I  think  is  shown  by  a  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  poetry,  purposely  composed  in  the  most  archaic 
style  and  speech  which  the  author  could  command,  is  far  from 
being  so  free  from  Arabic  words  as  is  often  asserted  and 
imagined. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  Arabs  on  the  Persians  in  the 

Arabian  Science  domain  language  only,  but  this  influence  is  not 
less  perceptible  in  other  fields.  Strongest  in 
Theology  and  Jurisprudence,  it  extends  also  to  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Poetry,  and  all  the  sciences  known  to  the  Muslims. 
These  sciences  were,  of  course,  in  many  cases  of  complex 
origin,  being  borrowed  by  the  Arabs  (chiefly  during  the  early 
‘Abbasid  period,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  of 
our  era)  from  other  more  civilised  nations,  notably  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks  ;  and  indeed  they  are  divided  in  such 
works  as  the  Mafatihu  /-c  Ulum  (w  Keys  of  the  Sciences  ”) 1 
into  two  groups,  the  native  or  indigenous  (Jurisprudence, 
Scholastic  Theology,  Grammar,  Writing,  Poetry  and  Prosody, 


1  Ed.  Van  Vloten,  pp.  5-7.  For  an  account  of  the  contents,  see  my 
Prolegomena,  pp.  382-383. 
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and  History),  and  the  exotic  (Philosophy,  Logic,  Medicine, 
Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Astrology,  Music, 
Mechanics,  and  Alchemy).  All  these,  however,  were 
thoroughly  assimilated  into  the  complex  Arabo-Persian  culture 
of  the  ‘Abbdsid  capital,  Baghdad,  and  in  their  entirety  con¬ 
stitute  what  is  often,  but  inexactly,  styled  “  Arabian  Science  ” 
— a  science  which,  drawn  from  many  different  sources,  forms  a 
synthesis  common  to  all  Muhammadan  peoples,  and  which 
has  exercised  and  continues  to  exercise  an  influence  second 
only  to  that  of  the  religion  of  Islam  itself  in  bringing  about 
that  solidarity  of  sentiment  so  conspicuous  in  the  Muslim  world. 

For  a  scientific  language,  indeed,  Arabic  is  eminently  fitted 
by  its  wealth  of  roots  and  by  the  number  of  derivative  forms, 
each  expressing  some  particular  modification  of 

Fitness  of  Arabic  ,  .  ,  r  .  .  .  .  .  ...  T 

for  scientific  the  root-idea,  or  which  each  is  susceptible.  Fetus 
illustrate  this  by  two  examples,  the  first  drawn 
from  the  terminology  of  Medicine,  the  second  formed  after  a 
perfectly  sound  analogy  to  express  a  quite  modern  idea.  The 
primitive  verb  has  in  Arabic  some  dozen  derived  forms  (com¬ 
monly  called  u  conjugations  ”),  each  expressing  some  definite 
modification  (causative,  intensive,  reciprocal,  middle,  &c.)  of 
the  meaning  connoted  by  the  original  verb.  Of  these  ten 
conjugations,  the  tenth  is  commonly  desiderative,  and,  if  we 
substitute  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
letters  of  the  triliteral  root  the  general  form  of  its  verbal 
noun  will  be  (Isti.  1.  2.  a.  3),  and  of  its  active  participle  (Musta, 
1.  2.  i.  3).  Thus  from  the  simple  verb  ghafara,  u  he  pardoned,” 
we  have  in  the  tenth  conjugation  istighfar ,  w  asking  for  pardon,” 
and  mustaghfir ,  “one  who  asks  for  pardon”;  from  karnala , 
“  he  was  perfect,”  istikmal ,  “ seeking  perfection,”  and  mustakmily 
“one  who  seeks  perfection  ”  ;  and  so  on.  Now  the  old  theory 
(adopted  by  the  Arabian  physicians)  as  to  the  aetiology  of 
dropsy  was  that  it  was  caused  by  excessive  drinking  (“  crescit 
indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops  ”),  and  hence  it  was  named  by  the 
Arabs  (and  consequently  by  all  the  Muhammadan  peoples) 
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istisqa,  “  craving  for  drink,”  while  the  sufferer  is  called  mus- 
tasql,  both  forms  belonging  to  the  tenth  conjugation  of  the 
root  saqa,  “  he  gave  drink  to.”  So  in  quite  modern  times  a 
need  has  arisen  for  an  equivalent  in  Arabic  to  the  European 
term  “  Orientalist,”  and  this  has  been  met  by  taking  the 
regularly-formed  participle  of  the  tenth,  or  desiderative,  con¬ 
jugation  of  the  root  from  which  comes  the  word  sharq ,  “  the 
East,”  and  coining  the  derivative  mustashriq ,  which  can  only 
mean  “one  who  desires”  or  “is  interested  in  the  East.” 
These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  facility  wherewith 
new  ideas  can  be  denoted  in  Arabic  by  forms  which,  hitherto 
unused,  precisely  and  unmistakeably  indicate  the  idea  to  be 
expressed. 

The  Arabs  themselves  (including,  of  course,  peoples  like  the 
Egyptians  who  have  adopted  the  Arabic  speech)  are  intensely, 
and  justly,  proud  of  their  glorious  language,  and 
Arabs  in  their  exclaim  with  the  fullest  conviction,  “  Al-hamdu 
language.  ^  > lldhi  Tladhi  khalaqa  1-Lisana* NArabiyya  ahsana 

min  kulli  lisan  ”  (“  Praise  be  to  God  who  created  the  Arabic 
language  the  finest  of  all  languages”).  Whether  or  not  we 
are  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  this,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  no 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  languages,  literatures,  and  modes 
of  thought  of  Persia,  Turkey,  Muhammadan  India,  or  any  other 
Muslim  land  is  possible  without  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  and  that  in  particular  our  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  these  literatures  grows  in  direct  ratio  to  this  knowledge. 

In  my  previous  volume  on  the  Literary  History  of  Persia 
until  the  Time  of  Firdawsi  I  discussed  at  some  length  what 
I  have  called  the  Prolegomena  to  the  history  of 
ofproiczomoia.  Persian  literature  in  the  narrower  sense.  I  spoke 
there  of  the  three  ancient  languages  of  Persia 
(the  Old  Persian,  the  Avestic,  and  the  Pahlawl),  and  of  some 
of  the  dialects  by  which  they  are  now  represented.  I  sketched 
in  outline  the  earlier  religious  systems  which  prevailed  in  that 
country  (to  wit,  Zoroastrianism  and  the  heresies  of  Manes  and 
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Mazdak),  and  the  history  of  the  last  great  national  dynasty, 
the  Sasanian.  Passing,  then,  to  the  Arabs,  whose  conquest  of 
Persia  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  wrought,  as  we  have 
seen,  such  deep  and  lasting  changes  alike  in  the  religion, 
the  language,  the  literature,  the  life,  and  the  thought  of 
the  Persians,  I  spoke  briefly  of  their  state  in  the  <c  Days 
of  Ignorance”  ( Ayy amu  l- J ahiliyy at)  or  heathendom,  ere  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  arose,  and  of  their  ancient  poems,  which, 
dating  at  least  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
still  remain  the  classical  models  which  every  versifier  of  Arab 
speech  aspires  to  imitate  when  writing  in  the  heroic  vein.  I 
then  described  in  a  summary  manner  the  advent  of  the  Prophet, 
the  doctrine  of  al-Isldm,  the  triumph  of  the  Muhammadan 
arms,  the  rule  of  the  Four  Orthodox  Caliphs,  and  the  origin 
of  the  great  ShPite  and  Kharijite  schisms.  I  endeavoured  to 
depict  the  semi-pagan  Imperialism  of  the  Umayyad  Caliphs, 
and  the  growing  discontent  of  the  subject-races  (especially  the 
Persians),  culminating  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  in 
the  great  revolt  of  the  Khurdsams  under  Abu  Muslim,  the 
Battle  of  the  Zab,  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
Umayyad  power  in  the  East,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  ‘Abbdsid  Caliphate,  which,  enduring  for  some  five  cen¬ 
turies,  was  finally  destroyed  (save  for  the  shadowy  existence 
which  it  maintained  in  Egypt  until  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Sultan  Selim  the  First,  in  a.d.  1517,  took  from  the  last  scion 
of  this  House  the  titles  and  insignia  which  it  had  hitherto 
preserved)  by  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Mongol  Invasion 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  period  included  in  this  volume  begins  at  a  time  when 
the  glories  of  “  the  golden  prime  of  good  Haroun  Alraschid  ” 
had  long  passed  away.  The  early  cAbbasid 
discussed  in  this  Caliphs,  though  they  never  obtained  possession 
of  Spain,  otherwise  maintained  and  extended  the 
vast  empire  won  by  the  first  successors  of  the  Prophet — an 
empire  extending  from  Morocco  to  Sind  and  from  Aden  to 


I 
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Khwarazm  (Khiva),  and  including,  besides  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  Baluchistan,  a  large  portion  of  Turkistan,  a  smaller 
portion  of  India,  and  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  The 
first  step  towards  the  weakening  and  dissolution  of  this  empire 
may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  when  al-Ma’mun,  the  son  of 
Harunu’r-Rashid,  rewarded  his  general  Tahir  Dhu’l-Yaminavn 
(“the  Ambidexter”),  in  a.d.  820,  with  the  permanent  govern¬ 
ment  of  Khurasan  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  who  held  this 
province  from  father  to  son  till  they  were  displaced  by  the 
“Brazier”  or  Saffari  dynasty  in  a.d.  872.  These  Tahirids 
ure  generally  accounted  the  first  post-Muhammadan  Persian 
dynasty  ;  and,  though  they  never  claimed  to  be  in  any  way 
independent  of  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad,  the  hereditary  character 
of  their  power  clearly  differentiates  them  from  the  governors 
and  proconsuls  of  previous  times,  who  were  transferred  from 
province  to  province  by  the  central  Government  as  it  saw  fit. 
The  transition  from  the  state  of  an  hereditary  governor  or 
satrap  to  that  of  a  practically  independent  Amir  (for  the  title 
of  Sultan  was  first  assumed  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  at  the 
period  with  which  this  volume  opens)  was  very  gradual,  and 
was  not  always  continuous.  The  Saffari  dynasty  was,  for 
instance,  less  obedient  and  more  independent  in  its  earlier  days 
than  the  Sam&nid  dynasty  which  succeeded  it  ;  but  nominally 
even  the  mighty  rulers  of  the  Houses  of  Ghazna  and  Seljuq 
accounted  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Caliph,  regarded  him 
as  their  over-lord  and  suzerain,  and  eagerly  sought  after  those 
titles  and  honours  of  which  he  was  the  only  recognised  and 
legitimate  source.  Individual  instances  of  overt  disobedience 
and  rebellion  did,  of  course,  occur — as,  for  instance,  the  march 
of  Yacqub  b.  Layth,  the  Saffari,  on  Baghdad,  and  his  battle 
with  the  troops  of  the  Caliph  al-Mu‘tamid  in  a.h.  262 
(a.d.  875-76) 1  ;  the  attempt  of  the  Seljuq  Malikshah  to 

1  A  very  full,  but  somewhat  fanciful,  account  of  this  is  given  by  the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk  in  his  Siyasat-nama  (ed.  Schefer),  pp.  11-14. 
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compel  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadl  to  transfer  his  capital  from 
Baghdad  to  Damascus  or  the  Hijaz  1  about  a.d.  1080  ;  and 
the  still  more  serious  quarrel  between  Sanjar  and  al-Mustarshid 
in  a.d.  1133,  which  ended  in  the  Caliph  being  taken  prisoner 
and,  during  his  captivity,  assassinated  (in  a.d.  1135)  by  the 
Ismahlis,  who,  as  al-Bundarl  asserts,2  were  instigated  to  this 
deed  by  Sanjar  himself.  The  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Caliph 
of  Baghdad  was,  however,  more  or  less  recognised  by  all 
orthodox  Muhammadan  princes  and  amirs  save  those  of  Spain, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate,  about  a.d.  750, 
till  its  extinction  in  a.d.  1258,  and  during  this  period  of  five 
centuries  Baghdad  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  and  intellec¬ 
tual  centre  of  Muslim  civilisation,  and  Arabic  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  philosophy,  and  science,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
belles  lettres  and  polite  conversation. 

The  great  religious  and  political  rivals  of  the  ‘AbbAsids  were 
the  heterodox  Fatimid  anti-Caliphs  of  Egypt.  These  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Shl‘a, 
rWa^ofthe  or  “Faction,”  of  ‘All — to  wit,  the  “Sect  of  the 

^Abb^sids 

Seven,”  or  Isma‘llls,  whose  origin  and  history  were 
fully  discussed  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  volume,  together 
with  those  of  the  allied  party  of  the  Carmathians.  The  other 
great  division  of  the  Shfa,  the  “Sect  of  the  Twelve,”  which 
is  now  the  State-religion  of  Persia,  only  became  so  generally 
(though  it  prevailed  for  some  time  in  Tabaristan,  and  was 
professed  by  the  powerful  House  of  Buwayh)  on  the  rise  of 
the  gafawi  dynasty  under  Shah  Isma‘il  in  a.h.  1502,  though 
it  always  had  a  strong  hold  amongst  the  Persians.  Until  the 
Mongol  Invasion  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  political  power 
of  the  Isma‘llls  (represented  in  Persia  by  the  so-called  Assassins 
or  Isma‘ilis  of  Alamut)  was,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
much  greater. 


1  See  al-Bundari’s  History  of  the  Seljuqs  (vol.  ii  of  Houtsma’s  Recueil)} 

p.  70. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  178. 
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The  great  dividing  line  in  the  Muhammadan  period  of  Asiatic 
history  is  the  Mongol  Invasion,  which  inflicted  on  the  Muslim 
civilisation  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never  re- 
invasimfofthe  covere<^>  and,  by  destroying  the  Caliphate  and  its 

Century*1  metropolis  of  Baghdad,  definitely  put  an  end  to 
the  unity  of  the  Muslim  empire.  This  Mongol 
Invasion,  beginning  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  the 
conquests  of  Chingiz  Khan,  culminated  in  the  sack  of  Baghdad 
and  murder  of  al-Musta^im,  the  last  ‘Abbdsid  Caliph,  by  Hulagu 
Khan  in  a.d.  1258.  The  devastation  wrought  by  it  throughout 
Persia  was  terrific.  The  irresistible  Mongol  hordes  were 
bloodthirsty  heathens  who  respected  nothing,  but  slew,  burnt, 
and  destroyed  without  mercy  or  compunction.  “They  came, 
they  uprooted,  they  burned,  they  slew,  they  carried  off,  they 
departed”  (a Amadand,  u  kandand ,  u  sukhtand ,  u  kushtand ,  u 
burdand ,  u  raftand  ”) 1 — such  was  the  account  of  their  methods 
and  procedure  given  by  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  from  the 
sack  of  Bukhara,  wherein  30,000  were  slain  ;  and  there  were 
other  cities  which  fared  even  worse  than  Bukhdri.  The 
invasion  of  Timur  the  Tartar,  horrible  as  it  was,  was  not  so 
terrible  in  its  effects  as  this,  for  Timur  was  professedly  a 
Muslim,  and  had  some  consideration  for  mosques,  libraries, 
and  men  of  learning  ;  but  Chingiz  and  Hulagu  were  blood¬ 
thirsty  heathens,  who,  especially  when  resistance  was  en¬ 
countered,  and  most  of  all  when  some  Mongol  prince  was 
slain  in  battle,  spared  neither  old  nor  young,  gentle  nor 
simple,  learned  nor  unlearned  ;  who  stabled  their  horses  in 
the  mosques,  burned  the  libraries,  used  priceless  manuscripts 
for  fuel,  and  often  razed  the  conquered  city  to  the  ground, 
destroyed  every  living  thing  within  it,  and  sowed  the  site  with 
salt. 

Hence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  gulf  between  what 
preceded  and  what  followed  this  terrific  catastrophe,  which 


•  Tankh-i-Jahan-gusha. 
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effected  in  Muslim  civilisation,  science,  and  letters  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  never  afterwards  wholly  repaired.  So,  though 
irrevocable  Jess  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  period 

invasion  which  remains  to  be  considered  precede  the  Mongol 

Invasion,  while  six  centuries  and  a  half  succeed  it, 
the  former  may  well  claim  for  their  treatment  an  equal  space 
with  the  latter. 

The  earliest  dawn  of  the  Persian  Renaissance,  which 
culminated  in  Firdawsi  and  his  contemporaries,  was  fully 
discussed  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  volume,  but 
Renaissance.  a  brief  recapitulation  in  this  place  may  not  be 
amiss.  According  to  ‘Awfl,  the  oldest  biographer 
of  the  Persian  poets  whose  work  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
and  who  wrote  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first  Persian 
qasjda  was  composed  by  a  certain  ‘Abbas  to  celebrate  the  entry 
of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  al-Ma’mun,  the  son  of  Harunu’r-Rashid, 
into  Merv,  in  a.h.  193  (a.d.  808-9).  This  extract  from 
‘Awff’s  work  (the  Lubabu  l-Albab),  including  four  couplets  of 
the  poem  in  question,  was  published,  with  translation,  by  Dr. 
H.  Ethe  in  his  interesting  paper  entitled  RudagVs  Vorlaufer 
und  Zeitgenossen  (pp.  36—38),  but  I  entirely  agree  with  A.  de 
Biberstein  Kazimirski’s 1  view  as  to  the  spurious  character  of 
this  poem.  One  of  the  oldest  Persian  verses  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  probably  that  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  u  Four 
Discourses  ”(Chahar  Maqala )  of  Nidhaml-i^Arudi-i-Samarqandf 
(composed  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century),2  inspired 
Ahmad  al-Khujistam  to  rebel  against  the  Saffari  dynasty  in 


1  Divan  de  Menoutchehri,  pp.  8-9.  Pizzi,  I  think,  takes  the  same  view. 
See  an  interesting  paper  on  a  Judceo- Persian  Document  from  Khotan  by 
Professor  Margoliouth  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1903,  p.  747. 

2  Lithographed  at  Tihran  in  a.h.  1305,  and  translated  by  me  in  the 
J.R.A.S.  for  July  and  October,  1899.  There  are  two  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  (of  which  I  have  a  copy)  in  Constantinople.  The  story 
to  which  reference  is  here  made  occurs  on  p.  43  of  the  tiragc-a-part  of  my 
translation.  A  critical  edition  of  this  important  work,  prepared  by  Mirza 
Muhammad  of  Qazwin,  is  now  being  printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Gibb 
Memorial. 
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a.h.  262  (a.d.  875-76),  and  “stirred  within  him  an  impulse 
which  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  wherein 
he  was.”  The  verse  is  as  follows  : — 


Mihtari  gar  bt-kam-i-shir  dar-ast 
Shaw ,  khaiar  kun ,  zi  kam-i-shir  bi-juyt 
Yd  buzurgi  u  naz  u  ni'mat  u  jdh, 

Yd,  chu  mardan't  marg-i-ruy-a-ruy, 

u  If  lordship  lies  within  the  lion’s  jaws, 

Go,  risk  it,  and  from  those  dread  portals  seize 
Such  straight-confronting  death  as  men  desire, 
Or  riches,  greatness,  rank,  and  lasting  ease.” 


These  verses  are  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  “Four  Dis¬ 
courses  ”  in  support  of  his  proposition  that  “  poetry  is  that  art 
whereby  the  poet  arranges  imaginary  propositions,  and  adapts 
the  deductions,  with  the  result  that  he  can  make  a  little  thing 
appear  great  and  a  great  thing  small,  or  cause  good  to  appear  in 
the  garb  of  evil  and  evil  in  the  garb  of  good.  By  acting  on  the 
imagination,  he  excites  the  faculties  of  anger  and  concupiscence 
in  such  a  way  that  by  his  suggestion  men’s  temperaments 
become  affected  with  exaltation  or  depression  ;  whereby  he 
conduces  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  things  in  the  order 
of  the  world.” 

Persian  poetry,  then,  began  to  be  composed  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,1  under  the  earliest  independent  or  semi¬ 
independent  rulers  who  sprung  up  pari  passu  with 
the  decline,  decentralisation,  and  disintegration  of 
the  Caliphate  of  Baghdad.  The  Persian  language 
has  changed  so  little  during  this  long  period  that, 
save  for  a  few  archaic  words  and  spellings,  the  oldest  verses 
extant  hardly  present  any  difficulty,  or  even  uncouthness  or 
unfamiliarity,  to  the  Persian  of  to-day.  In  feeling  and 


Wonderful 
stability  of  the 
Persian 
language. 


*  In  my  previous  volume,  or  Prolegomena ,  I  have  discussed  the  question 
whether  or  not  poetry  existed  in  Sasanian  times  ;  but,  even  if  it  existed,  no 
traces  of  it  have  been  preserved,  and  the  earliest  extant  poetry  in  Persian 
dates  from  the  Muhammadan  period. 
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sentiment,  however,  a  certain  difference  is,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  perceptible  ;  the  older  poetry  of  the  Saffari  and  Saman) 
periods  is  simpler,  more  natural,  more  objective,  and  less 
ornate  and  rhetorical.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive,  as 
an  indication  of  the  change  of  taste  which  three 
^n^canons^f6  and  a  half  centuries  effected  in  Persia,  than  to 

criticism.  ...  -  .  .  .  . 

compare  two  criticisms  or  the  same  celebrated 
verses  of  the  poet  Rudagi  (by  common  consent  the  greatest 
Persian  poet  before  the  epoch  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazna),  the 
one  contained  in  the  Four  Discourses  of  Nidhami-i-^Arudi 
(about  a. d.  1150),  the  other  in  Dawlatsh&h’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Poets  (a.d.  1487).  The  poem  in  question  begins  : — 

Bu-yi  J u-yi-Muliyatt  dyad  liami , 

Bu-yi  yar-i-mihraban  dyad  hamtt 

and  its  translation  is  as  follows  : — 


“The  Ju-yi -Muliyan  we  call  to  mind, 

We  long  for  those  dear  friends  long  left  behind. 

The  sands  of  Oxus,  toilsome  though  they  be, 

Beneath  my  feet  were  soft  as  silk  to  me. 

Glad  at  the  friend’s  return,  the  Oxus  deep 
Up  to  our  girths  in  laughing  waves  shall  leap. 

Long  live  Bukhara  1  Be  thou  of  good  cheer  ! 

Joyous  towards  thee  hasteth  our  Amir  ! 

The  Moon’s  the  Prince,  Bukhara  is  the  sky  ; 

O  sky,  the  Moon  shall  light  thee  by  and  by  I 
Bukhara  is  the  mead,  the  Cypress  he  ; 

Receive  at  last,  O  Mead,  the  Cypress-tree!"1 

The  extraordinary  effect  produced  on  the  Amir  Nasr  ibn 
Ahmad  the  Samanid  by  these  verses,  and  the  rich  reward 
which  Rudagi  earned  for  them,  seemed  natural  enough  to  the 
earlier  critic,  who  considers  that  “  that  illustrious  man 
(Rudagi)  was  worthy  of  this  splendid  equipment,  for  no  one 
has  yet  produced  a  successful  imitation  of  that  elegy,  nor 

1  For  the  text  of  these  verses  and  the  whole  story  connected  with  them, 
see  the  separate  reprint  of  my  translation  of  the  Chahar  Maqala 
pp.  51-56.  The  Ju-yi-Muliyan  is  a  stream  near  Bukhara. 
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found  means  to  surmount  triumphantly  the  difficulties  [which 
the  subject  presents].”  In  particular  he  maintains  that  in  the 
following  verse  (not  generally  included  in  the  current  text  of 
the  poem,  but  evidently  belonging  to  it)  : — 

r 

Afarin  u  madh  sud  dyad  haini , 

Gar  bi-ganj  andar  ziyan  dyad  hami. 

u  Surely  are  renown  and  praise  a  lasting  gain, 

Even  though  the  royal  coffers  loss  sustain” — 

“  are  seven  admirable  touches  of  art  :  first,  the  verse  is 
apposite  ;  secondly,  antithetical  ;  thirdly,  it  has  a  refrain  ; 
fourthly,  it  embodies  an  enunciation  of  equivalence  ;  fifthly,  it 
has  sweetness  ;  sixthly,  style  ;  seventhly,  energy.”  “  Every 
master  of  the  craft,”  he  concludes,  u  who  has  deeply  con¬ 
sidered  the  poetic  art,  will  admit,  after  a  little  reflection,  that 
I  am  right”  ;  and,  so  far  as  a  foreigner  may  be  permitted  to 
express  a  judgement  in  the  matter,  1  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him.  That  the  verse  is  apposite  cannot  be  denied  :  the  poet 
wanted  a  present  from  the  Amir,  and  his  hint  is  delicate  yet 
unmistakeable.  The  antithesis  between  the  loss  in  money  and 
the  gain  in  glory  and  fame  is  well  brought  out.  The  refrain , 
needed  only  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  here  naturally  and 
effectively  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  first  hemistich.  The 
equivalent  which  the  Amir  receives  for  his  money  is  clearly 
indicated  ;  and  the  last  three  “  touches,”  two  of  which  at 
least  can  only  be  judged  in  the  original,  are  undeniably 
present. 

Now  hear  now  Dawlatshah,  writing  about  a.d.  1487, 

Degenerate  judges  these  same  verses,  so  highly  esteemed  by 

taste  of  J  .  .  7  0/  / 

Dawlatshah.  Nidhdmi-i^Arudl : — 

“  This  poem  [of  Rudagi’s]  is  too  long  to  be  cited  in  its  entirety  in 
this  place.  It  is  said  that  it  so  delighted  the  King’s  heart  that  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  for  Bukhara  without  even  stopping 
to  put  on  his  boots.  To  men  of  sense  this  appears  astonishing,  for 
the  verses  are  extremely  simple ,  entirely  devoid  of  rhetorical  artifices  and 
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embellishments,  and  lacking  in  strength  ;  and  if  in  these  days  any  one 
were  to  produce  such  a  poem  in  the  presence  of  kings  or  nobles,  it  would 
meet  with  the  reprobation  of  all.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  as 
Master  Rudagi  possessed  the  completest  knowledge  of  music 
[attainable]  in  that  country,  he  may  have  composed  some  tune  or 
air,  and  produced  this  poem  of  his  in  the  form  of  a  ballad  with 
musical  accompaniment,  and  that  it  was  in  this  way  that  it  obtained 
so  favourable  a  reception.  In  short,  we  must  not  lightly  esteem 
Master  Rudagi  merely  on  account  of  this  poem,  for  assuredly  he 
was  expert  in  all  manner  of  arts  and  accomplishments,  and  has 
produced  good  poetry  of  several  kinds,  both  maihnawts  and  qasidas, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  great  distinction,  and  admired  by  high  and 
low.” 

Many  persons  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Persian  literature 
as  essentially  florid  and  ornate,  abounding  in  rhetorical 
embellishments,  and  overlaid  with  metaphor,  but 

Persian  style  not  ....  tit  ,  , 

essentially  this  is  only  true  of  the  literature  produced  at 

florid.  .  .  ,  i  .  ...  .  , , 

certain  periods  and  in  certain  circles,  especially 
under  the  patronage  of  foreign  conquerors  of  Mongolian  or 
Turkish  race.  The  History  of  the  Mongol  Conquest ,  by  Wassaf,1 
written  about  a.d.  1328,  is  one  notable  example  of  this  florid 
style  of  composition  ;  while  the  Rawdatu  s-Safa,  the  Anwdr-i- 
Suhaylf  and  other  contemporary  works  produced  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Tfmurid  princes  (by  whom  it  was  transmitted 
to  India  on  the  foundation  by  Babar  of  the  so-called 
“Moghul”  dynasty)  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  afford  others  of  a  later 
date.  It  is,  however,  amongst  the  Turks  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  that  this  detestable  style  finds  its  highest  development 
in  writers  like  Veysl  and  Nergisi,  of  whom  a  modern  Turkish 
critic  says  that,  though  a  Persian  might  recognise  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  writing  Persian,  a  Turk  could  hardly  divine 
that  they  were  by  way  of  writing  Turkish. 

In  my  previous  volume  on  the  literary  history  of  Persia, 
published  in  1902,  I  gave  (pp.  452-47 1 )  specimens  of  the  verses 

1  This  was  his  title  :  “  the  Panegyrist  ”  [of  the  Court].  His  name  was 
‘Abdu’llah  b.  Fadlu’llah  of  Shiraz. 
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of  some  seventeen  Persian  poets  of  the  oldest  or  pre-Ghaznawi 
period,  an  amount  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  entitle  us  to 
characterise  in  general  terms  this  earliest  verse. 

Characteristics  •  • 

of  early  Persian  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the  thousand 

poetry  as  ^ 

regards  form  couplets  of  Daqlqi  incorporated  by  Firdawsi  in 

and  style. 

his  ShahnamaJ ’•  no  mathnawi  or  other  long  poem  of 
the  Samanid  or  pre-Samanid  period  has  come  down  to  us,  though 
we  know  that  such  long  narrative  poems  existed,  e.g .,  Rudagfs 
version  of  the  well-known  tale  of  Kalita  and  Dimna ,  of  which 
sixteen  couplets  are  preserved  in  Asadi’s  Lughat-i-Fursy  or 
Persian  Lexicon,  compiled  about  a.d,  1060,  and  rendered 
accessible  to  students  in  Dr.  Paul  Horn’s  excellent  edition. 
What  is  preserved  to  us  consists  chiefly  of  short  fragments 
( muqattaiat ),  quatrains  ( rubariyydt)y  and  a  few  odes  {gha%ah\ 
besides  which  we  know  that  narrative  mathnawi  poems  also 
existed,  as  well  as  qasidas  (“  purpose-poems,”  generally  pane¬ 
gyrics).  These  last,  however,  reached  their  full  development 
about  the  time  of  Firdawsi  (a.d.  1000),  with  which  our  history 
begins.  Of  these  forms,  the  qasida  (and  the  qifa,  or  <c  frag¬ 
ment  ”  of  the  qasida)  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  from  the 
Arabs,  whose  ancient  pre- Islamic  poems  ( e.g .,  the  celebrated 
Mifallaqat )  are  the  classical  models  for  this  style  of  composi¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  together  with  the  love-poem  or  ghazai , 
underwent  certain  modifications  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
The  quatrain,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  the  mathnawi  (or 
“couplet”  poem,  where  the  rhyme  is  between  the  two  hemi- 
stichs  composing  the  bayt,  and  changes  from  couplet  to  couplet), 
is  essentially  a  Persian  invention  ;  and  one  tradition  as  to  the 
earliest  poem  composed  in  Persian 2  points  definitely  to  the 
quatrain  (first  called  dii-bayti  and  afterwards  ruha^i)  as  the 
oldest  indigenous  verse-form  produced  in  Iran.  Mystical 

'  See  p.  460  of  my  previous  volume. 

2  This  tradition  is  given  in  its  most  familiar  version  by  Dawlatshah, 
pp.  30-31  of  my  edition,  and  in  a  more  credible  and  circumstantial  form 
in  the  rare  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  Mu'ajjani  ft  ma'dyiri  asWdri'l-Ajam 
ot  Shams-i-Qays,  ff.  49-50  (pp.  88-89  of  mY  forthcoming  edition). 
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poetry,  so  common  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  is,  at 
the  early  period  which  we  are  now  discussing,  rare  and 
•undeveloped. 

In  order  to  avoid  constant  digressions  and  explanations  in 
the  following  chapters,  it  may  be  well  to  give  in  this  place  a 
general  account  of  the  varieties  of  literary  com- 

Verse-forms  and 
rhetoric  of  the 

Persians. 

the  metres  employed  in  their  poetry.  Of  these  and  other 
kindred  matters  I  should  have  considered  it  necessary  to  treat 
more  fully  had  it  not  been  for  the  admirable  account  of  them 
prefixed  by  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  to  his 
monumental  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry ,  of  which  the  first 
volume  opens  with  a  general  discussion  on  Oriental  thought, 
taste,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  which  applies  not  only  to  Turkish, 
but  also  to  Persian,  and,  in  large  measure,  to  Arabic  and  other 
Muhammadan  languages  also.  These  Prolegomena  of  Mr. 
Gibb’s  (especially  ch.  ii,  treating  of  Tradition,  Philosophy,  and 
Mysticism,  and  ch.  iii,  treating  of  Verse- forms,  Prosody,  and 
Rhetoric,  pp.  33-124)  form  one  of  the  best  introductions  to 
the  study  of  Muhammadan  literature  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  this 
subject.  Other  excellent  treatises  are  Gladwin’s  Dissertations 
on  the  Rhetoric ,  Prosody ,  and  Rhyme  of  the  Persian j  (Calcutta, 
1801)  ;  Riickert’s  Grammatik ,  Poetik ,  und  Rhetor ik  der  Perser 
(originally  published  in  1827-28  in  vols.  xl-xliv  of  the  IViener 
Jahrbiicher ,  and  re-edited  by  Pertsch  in  a  separate  volume  in 
1874)  ;  Blochmann’s  Prosody  of  the  Persians  (Calcutta,  1872)  ; 
and,  for  the  comparisons  used  by  the  erotic  poets,  Huart’s 
annotated  translation  of  the  Anisu  l-Hshshaq,  or  u  Lover’s 
Companion,  of  Sharafu’d-Dln  Rami.  Persian  works  on 
these  subjects  are,  of  course,  numerous  :  Farrukhi,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Firdawsi,  composed  one  (mentioned  by  Dawlat- 
shah,  pp.  9  and  57  of  my  edition,  and  also  by  Hdjj {  Khalifa, 


position  recognised  by  the  Persians,  the  rhetorical 
figures  of  which  they  make  such  frequent  use,  and 
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ed.  Fliigel,  vol.  ii,  p.  277),  entitled  Tarjumanul-Balagha  (“The 
Interpreter  of  Eloquence  ”),  while  Bahramf  of  Sarakhs,  who 
lived  about  the  same  time,  wrote  two  treatises,  strongly 
recommended  by  the  author  of  the  Four  Discourses  (p.  50  of 
the  tirage-a-part  of  my  translation),  entitled  respectively  “The 
Goal  of  Prosodists”  [Ghayatu  N Arudiyylri)  and  “The  Thesaurus 
of  Rhyme  ”  (Kanzu  l-Qafiya).  These  works  appear  to  be  lost, 
or  at  least  no  copies  are  known  to  exist;  and  of  extant  Persian 
treatises  on  these  subjects  the  “  Gardens  of  Magic”  ( Hadaiqu  s - 
Sihr y  of  Rashidu’d-Din  Watwat  (died  a.d.  1182)  and  the 
already  mentioned  MVajjam  of  Shams-i-Qays  (the  rare  old 
MS.  marked  Or.  2,814  in  the  British  Museum),  which  was 
composed  during  the  thirteenth  century  (soon  after  a.h.  614 
—A.D.  1217-18),  seem  to  be  the  oldest. 

I  shall  speak  first  of  Rhetoric  ( iIlmu>l-Badayi c),  choosing  my 
examples  chiefly  from  the  “  Gardens  of  Magic,”  but  some¬ 
times  from  other  sources,  and  departing  from 
ThRhetoric!  °f  Watwat’s  arrangement  where  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  faulty.  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  illustrate  the 
different  rhetorical  figures,  so  far  as  possible,  by  English 
examples,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  each  figure  may  be 
more  readily  apprehended  by  the  English  reader. 


I.  Prose. 

Prose  ( nathr )  is  of  three  kinds — simple  or  unornate  (‘dr/, 
“naked”);  cadenced  (; murajjaz ),  which  has  metre  without 
rhyme  :  and  rhymed  ( musajja c),  which  has  rhyme 

Recognised  /  ^  '  .  r  . 

varieties  of  without  metre.  Concerning  the  first  variety 
nothing  need  be  said.  The  second  demands  more 
attention,  since  its  recognition  as  a  separate  species  of  prose 
depends  on  what  may  be  described  as  a  theological  dogma. 
Much  of  the  Qur’an  is  written  in  rhymed  prose,  and  here  and 

1  The  edition  which  I  use  is  that  lithographed  at  Tihran  in  a.h.  1302,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  works  of  Qa’ani. 
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there  it  happens  that  a  verse  falls  into  one  of  the  recognised 
metres,  as  in  sura  ii,  78— 79  : — 

Tli umma  aqrartum,  wa  antum  tashhadun, 

Tliumma  antum  hd'ulai  taqtulun, 

which  scans  in  the  Ramal  metre,  the  foot  fPilatun 

( —  ^ - )  repeated  six  times  in  the  bayt  or  verse  and 

apocopated  to  fed llat  ( —  ' —  — )  at  the  end  of  each  misra ‘  or 
hemistich.  Now  the  Prophet’s  adversaries  used  to  call  him  a 
u  mad  poet,”  which  description  he  vehemently  repudiated ;  and 
hence  it  became  necessary  for  his  followers  to  frame  a  definition 
of  poetry  which  would  not  apply  to  any  verse  or  portion  of  the 
Our’an.  And  since,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  verses  of  the 
Qur’an  have  both  rhyme  and  metre,  it  became  necessary  to  add 
a  third  condition,  namely,  that  there  must  exist  an  intention 
( qasd )  on  the  part  of  the  writer  or  speaker  to  produce  poetry. 
It  is,  therefore,  spontaneous  or  involuntary  poetry,  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  a  prose  discourse,  and  reckoned  as  prose 
because  it  is  not  produced  with  intention,  which  is  called  murajjaz. 
The  other  classical  instance,  occurring  in  a  traditional  saying 
of  the  Prophet’s,  is  : — 

Al-karimu  ’bnu  ’ l-karimi  'bm  ’l-karimi  ’bni  ' l-karim , 

which  also  scans  in  the  Ramal  (octameter)  metre.  The  third 
variety  of  prose  [musajjacy  or  rhymed)  is  very  common  in 
ornate  writing  in  all  the  Muhammadan  languages.  Three 
kinds  are  recognised,  called  respectively  mutawdzi  (“parallel” 
or  “concordant”),  mutarraf  (“  lop-sided  ”),  and  mutawazin 
(“symmetrical”).  In  the  first  kind  the  rhyming  words  ending 
two  successive  clauses  agree  in  measure  (/.<?.,  scansion)  and 
number  of  letters,  as,  for  example,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Prophet  :  Allahumma  !  Pti  kulla  munfiq'm  khalafan ,  wa  kulla 
mumsik'n  talafan  !  (“  O  God  !  give  every  spender  a  successor, 

and  every  miser  destruction  ”);  or,  as  we  might  say  in  English, 
“  Give  the  spender  health,  and  the  lender  wealth.”  In  the 
second  kind  the  rhyming  words  in  two  or  more  successive 
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clauses  differ  in  measure  and  number  of  letters,  as  though  we 
should  say  in  English,  “  He  awakes  to  reprieve  us  from  the 
aches  which  grieve  us.”  In  the  third  kind  (common  to  verse 
and  prose),  the  words  in  two  or  more  successive  clauses  cor¬ 
respond  in  measure,  each  to  each,  but  do  not  rhyme,  as  in  the 
Qur’dn,  sura  xxxvii,  117—118:  IV a  ataynahuma'l-Kitaba 
I-mustabin:  wahadaynahuma' s-Sirata  I-mustaqlm .  An  English 
example  would  be  :  u  He  came  uplifted  with  joy,  he  went 
dejected  with  woe.”  The  best  European  imitations  of 
rhymed  prose  which  I  have  seen  are  in  German,  and  some 
very  ingenious  translations  of  this  sort  from  the  Maqamat ,  or 
<(  Seances,”  of  BadPu’z-Zaman  al-Hamadham  (died  a.d.  1007-8 
in  Herat)  may  be  seen  in  vol.  ii  of  Von  Kremer’s  admirable 
Culturgeschichte ,  pp.  471-475.  The  following  short  extract 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

“  Seine  Antwort  auf  diesen  Sch reibebrief  war  kalt  und  schneidend — 
und  ich}  jede  weitere  Beruhrung  vermeidend, — Hess  ihn  in  seinem 
Diinkel  schalten — und  legte  ihn  nach  seinem  Buge  in  Fallen, — sein 
Andenken  aber  loschte  ich  aus  dem  Geddchtnissschrein, — seinen  Id  amen 
war/  ich  in  den  Strom  hinein.” 

George  Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589: 
Arber’s  reprint,  1869,  p.  184)  calls  this  figure  Omoioteleton ,  or 
w  Like  loose,’’  and  gives  the  following  prose  example  : — 

“  Mischaunces  ought  not  to  be  lamented ,  But  rather  by  wisedome 
in  time  prevented :  For  such  mishappes  as  be  remedilesse,  To  sorrow 
them  it  is  but  foolishnesse :  Yet  are  we  all  so  frayle  of  nature,  As 
to  be  greeved  with  every  displeasure.” 


2.  V ers e-forms* 

Eleven  different  verse-forms,  or  varieties  of  poem,  are 
enumerated  by  Riickert  (ed.  Pertsch,  p.  55)  as  recognised  in 
Persian  by  the  author  of  the  Haft  Qulzum  or 

Verse-forms  #  j 

recognised  by  a  Seven  Seas  ”  ;  to  wit,  the  ghazal  or  ode,  the 

the  Persians. 

qasjda,  “  purpose-poem  ”  or  elegy,  the  tashblb ,  the 
qitfa  or  fragment,  the  rubad  or  quatrain,  the  fard  or  u  unit,” 
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the  mathnawi  or  double-rhyme,  the  tarj'd-band  or  <c  return-tie,” 
the  tarkib-band  or  “  composite-tie,”  the  mustazad  or  u  comple¬ 
mented,”  and  the  musammat  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
murabba 4  or  a  foursome,”  the  mukhammas  or  “  fivesome,”  & c., 
up  to  the  midashshar  or  cc  tensome,”  the  “  foursome,”  u  five- 
some,”  and  u  sixsome  ”  being  by  far  the  commonest.  There 
is  also  the  muwashshah ,  which  was  very  popular  amongst  the 
Moors  of  Spain  and  the  Maghrib,  but  is  rarely  met  with  in 
Persian.  The  mulamma c,  u  patch-work,”  or  “  macaronic  ” 
poem,  composed  in  alternate  lines  or  couplets  in  two  or  more 
different  languages,  has  no  separate  form,  and  will  be  more 
suitably  considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Verse-subjects ,  or 
the  classification  of  poems  according  to  matter. 

The  classification  adopted  in  the  Haft  Qulzum  (and  also  by 
Gladwin)  is  neither  clear  nor  satisfactory.  The  tashbib ,  for 
instance,  is  merely  that  part  of  a  qaslda  which  describes,  to 
quote  Gladwin,  “the  season  of  youth  ( shabdb )  and  beauty, 
being  a  description  of  one’s  own  feelings  in  love  ;  but  in 
common  use  it  implies  that  praise  which  is  bestowed  on  any¬ 
thing  [other  than  the  person  whose  praises  it  is  the  c  purpose  ’ 
or  object  of  the  poet  to  celebrate,  to  which  praises  the  tashbib 
merely  serves  as  an  introduction],  and  the  relation  of  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  in  celebration  of  love  or  any  other  subject.” 
The  fard  unit”  or  hemistich)  and  the  qitja  (“  fragment  ”), 
as  well  as  the  bayt  (or  couplet,  consisting  of  two  hemistichs), 
have  also  no  right  to  be  reckoned  as  separate  verse-forms,  since 
the  first  and  last  are  the  elements  of  which  every  poem  con¬ 
sists,  and  the  a  fragment  ”  is  merely  a  piece  of  a  qaslda ,  though 
it  may  be  that  no  more  of  the  qaslda  was  ever  written,  and, 
indeed,  the  productions  of  some  few  poets,  notably  Ibn  Yamin 
(died  a.d.  1344-45),  consist  entirely  of  such  “fragments.” 
Again,  the  two  forms  of  band ,  or  poem  in  strophes  separated 
either  by  a  recurrent  verse,  or  by  verses  which,  though  differ¬ 
ent,  rhyme  with  one  another  and  not  with  the  verses  of  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  band ,  may  well  be  classed  together  ;  as 
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may  also  the  “foursome,”  “fivesome,”  and  other  forms  of  mul¬ 
tiple  poem.  The  muwashshah ,  again,  like  the  musammat  and 
murassai,  is  merely  an  ornate  qaslda  or  ghazal  of  a  particular 
kind.  Before  attempting  a  more  scientific  and  natural  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  varieties  of  Persian  verse,  it  is,  however,  necessary 
to  say  a  few  more  words  about  the  elements  of  which  it  consists. 

The  unit  in  every  species  of  poem  is  the  bayt ,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  each  called  misra*', ,  and  com¬ 
prises  a  certain  number  of  feet,  in  all  save  the 
TtheBMisrd\d  rarest  cases  either  eight  (when  the  bayt  is  called 
muthamman  or  “octameter”)  or  six  (in  which 
case  it  is  called  musaddas  or  “  hexameter  ”).  Into  the  elements 
composing  the  foot  (viz.,  the  watad  or  “  peg,”  the  sabab  or 
“cord,”  and  the  fasila  or  “stay”)  we  need  not  enter,  only 
pausing  to  observe  that,  owing  to  a  fanciful  analogy  drawn 
between  the  baytu*  sh-sha*r,  or  “  house  of  hair  ”  (/.<?.,  the  tent  of 
the  nomad  Arabs),  and  the  baytu' sh-shi*r,  or  verse  of  poetry, 
they,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  technical  terms  of  the  Arabian 
Prosody  (substantially  identical  with  the  Prosody  of  the 
Persians,  Turks,  and  other  Muhammadan  nations),  are  named 
after  parts  of  the  tent.  Thus  the  tent,  or  baytu  sh-shacr,  looked 
at  from  in  front,  consists  of  two  flaps  (; misra c)  which  together 
constitute  the  door  ;  and  so  the  word  misra*  is  also  used  in 
Prosody  to  denote  each  of  the  two  half-verses  which  make  up 
the  baytu*  sh-shi*r.  Various  reasons  (which  will  be  found  set 
forth  in  detail  at  pp.  20-21  of  Blochmann’s  Persian  Prosody) 
are  adduced  to  account  for  this  curious  comparison  or  analogy, 
the  prettiest  being  that,  as  the  baytu*  sh-sha*r,  or  “  house  of  hair,” 
shelters  the  beautiful  girls  of  the  nomad  tribe,  so  the  baytu  sh- 
shi*r ,  or  “  verse  of  poetry,”  harbours  the  “  virgin  thoughts  ” 
(abkar-i-afkar)  of  the  poet.  In  English  the  term  bayt  in 
poetry  is  generally  rendered  by  “  couplet,”  and  the  word  misra* 
by  “  hemistich.”  This  seems  to  me  an  unfortunate  nomen¬ 
clature,  since  it  suggests  that  the  bayt  is  two  units  and  the 
misra *  half  a  unit,  and  consequently  that  four,  instead  of  two, 
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of  the  latter  go  to  make  up  one  of  the  former.  It  would 
therefore  seem  to  me  much  better  to  render  bayt  by  “  verse,” 
and  misra c  by  “  half-verse,”  though  there  would  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  continuing  to  call  the  latter  “hemistich”  ir  we  could 
agree  to  call  the  bayt ,  or  verse,  stichos  ;  in  which  case  the 
rubcN,  or  quatrain,  which  consists  of  four  hemistichs,  or  two 
stichoi  (hence  more  accurately  named  by  many  Persians  du- 
baytl ),  would  be  the  distich.  In  any  case  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  bayt  is  the  unit,  and  that  the  terms  “  hex¬ 
ameter  ”  ( musaddas )  or  “octameter”  ( muthamman )  denote  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  bayt ,  and  that,  since  all  the  bayts  in  a 
poem  must  be  equal  in  length,  that  combination  of  hexameters 
and  pentameters  which  is  so  common  in  Latin  verse  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  Persian.  In  the  course  of  prose  works  like  the  Gulistan 
a  single  bayt ,  or  even  a  single  misra\  is  often  introduced  to  give 
point  to  some  statement  or  incident,  and  such  may  have  been 
composed  for  that  sole  purpose,  and  not  detached  from  a  longer 
poetical  composition.  The  misra i  is  in  this  case  often  called  a 
fard ,  or  “  unit.” 

So  much  being  clearly  understood,  we  may  proceed  to  the 
classification  of  the  various  verse-forms.  The  primary  division 
depends  on  whether  the  rhyme  of  the  bayt  is,  so  to 

Classification  .  i  /  ■  tr  .  ,  , 

of  Persian  say,  internal  (the  two  misrars  composing  each  bayt 
rhyming  together),  or  final  (the  bayts  throughout 
the  poem  rhyming  together,  but  their  component  misrfrs  not 
rhyming,  as  a  rule,  save  in  the  matla \  or  opening  verse). 
These  two  primary  divisions  may  be  called  the  “many-rhymed” 
(represented  only  by  the  mathnawi ,  or  “couplet-poem”)  and 
the  “one-rhymed”  (represented  by  the  qasida ,  or  “  purpose- 
poem,”  and  its  “fragment,”  the  qifa  ;  the  ghazal ,  or  ode; 
and  the  tarj^-band  and  tarkib-band ,  or  strophe-poems  ;  to 
which,  perhaps,  we  should  add  the  ruba^l,  or  quatrain).  What 
I  have  called  the  “  multiple  poems  ”  (from  the  murabba 1  or 
“  foursome  ”  to  the  mVashshar  or  “  tensome  ”)  must  be  placed 
in  a  separate  class. 
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Concerning  the  many-rhymed  poem,  or  mathnawi ,  little  need 
be  said,  since  most  European  poetry  which  is  not  written 
in  blank  verse  belongs  to  this  category.  The 
Mathnawi.  rhyme,  as  has  been  said,  is  contained  in  the  bayt, 
and  changes  from  bayt  to  bayt.  Tennyson’s 
Locksley  Hall  furnishes  an  admirable  example  in  English 
(taking  accent  for  quantity,  which  the  genius  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  requires),  since  it  represents  as  closely  as  is  possible  what 
would  be  technically  described  in  Persian  Prosody  as  a  mathnawi 
poem  written  in  the  metre  called  Ramal-i-muthamman~i- 
mahdhuf  or  the  ct  apocopated  octameter  Ramal,”  viz. 


twice  repeated  in  the  bayt .  Here  are  the  two  first  bayts  (four 
lines  of  the  English)  scanned  in  this  Persian  fashion 

“  Comrades,  leave  me  |  here  a  little,  |  while  as  yet  'tis  j  early 
morn  |  : 

Leave  me  here,  and  |  when  you  want  me,  |  sound  upon  the  | 
bugle  horn.  | 

'Tis  the  place,  and  |  all  around  it,  |  as  of  old,  the  J  curlews  call,  | 
Dreary  gleams  a  |  bout  the  moorland  |  flying  over  |  Locksley 

Hall.  |  ” 

All  long  narrative  and  systematised  didactic  poems  in  Persian, 
like  the  Shahnama ,  or  uEpic  of  Kings,”  of  Firdawsi  j  the  Panj 
Ganj ,  or  M  Five  Treasures,”  of  Nidhami  of  Ganja  ;  the  Haft 
Awrang}  or  “  Seven  Thrones,”  of  Jami  ;  and  the  great 
Mystical  AAathnawi  of  Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi,  are  composed  in 
this  form,  which  is  of  Persian  invention,  and  unknown  in 
classical  Arabic  poetry,  though  occasionally  employed  (under 
the  name  of  muzdawaj  or  “  consorted  ”)  in  post-classical 
Arabic  verse  (late  tenth  century  onwards)  by  Persian 
writers,1 

*  For  an  example  of  Arabic  mathnawi  or  muzdawaj,  see  vol.  iv  of  the 
Yatimatu' d-Dahr,  p.  23  (Damascus  edition). 
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We  now  pass  to  the  one-rhymed  forms  of  verse,  wherein 
the  same  rhyme  runs  through  the  whole  poem,  and  comes  at 
the  end  of  each  bayt,  while  the  two  half-verses 

The  Ghazal.  .  J  7 

composing  the  bayt  do  not,  as  a  rule,  rhyme 
together,  save  in  the  matla^ ,  or  opening  verse  of  the  poem. 
The  two  most  important  verse-forms  included  in  this  class  are 
the  ghazal,  or  ode,  and  the  qasida,  or  elegy.  The  same  metres 
are  used  for  both,  and  in  both  the  first  bayt ,  or  mat  la? ,  has  an 
internal  rhyme,  /.<?.,  consists  of  two  rhyming  misrd‘sy  while  the 
remaining  rhymes  are  at  the  ends  of  the  bayts  only.  The 
ghazal  differs  from  the  qasida  mainly  in  subject  and  length. 
The  former  is  generally  erotic  or  mystical,  and  seldom  exceeds 
ten  or  a  dozen  bayts  ;  the  latter  may  be  a  panegyric,  or  a 
satire,  or  it  may  be  didactic,  philosophical,  or  religious.  In 
later  days  (but  not,  I  think,  before  the  Mongol  Invasion)  it 
became  customary  for  the  poet  to  introduce  his  takhallusy  nom 
de  guerrey  or  u  pen-name,”  in  the  last  bayty  or  maqta c,  of  the 
ghazal^  which  is  not  done  in  the  qasida .  As  an  example  of 
the  ghazal  I  give  the  following  rendering  of  the  very  well- 
known  ode  from  the  Dlwan  of  Hahdh  of  Shiraz  which 
begins  : — 

Agar  an  Turk-i-Shirdzi  bi-dast  arad  dil-i-mdra 
Bi-khal-i-Hinduwash  bakhs/iam  Samarkand  u  Buklidra-rd. 

“If  that  unkindly  Shiraz  Turk1  would  take  my  heart  within  her 
hand, 

I’d  give  Bukhara  for  the  mole  upon  her  cheek,  or  Samarqand  1 

Saqi ,2  what  wine  is  left  for  me  pour,  for  in  Heaven  thou  wilt 
not  see 

Musalla’s  sweet  rose-haunted  walks,  nor  Ruknabad’s3  wave- 
dimpled  strand. 


1  The  poet  calls  his  sweetheart  a  “Turk”  because  the  Turks  are  cele¬ 
brated  both  for  their  beauty  and  their  cruelty, 

8  Cupbearer. 

3  Two  suburbs  of  Shiraz. 
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Alas  !  those  maids,  whose  wanton  ways  such  turmoil  in  our  city 
raise, 

Have  stolen  patience  from  my  heart  as  spoil  is  seized  by  Tartar 
band. 

Our  Darling’s  beauty  hath,  indeed,  of  our  imperfect  love  no 
need  ; 

On  paint  and  pigment,  patch  and  line,  a  lovely  face  makes  no 
demand. 

Of  Wine  and  Minstrel  let  us  speak,  nor  Fate’s  dark  riddle’s 
answer  seek, 

Since  none  hath  guessed  and  none  shall  guess  enigmas  none  may 
understand. 

That  beauty,  waxing  day  by  day,  of  Joseph  needs  must  lead 
astrav 

The  fair  Zulaykha  from  the  veils  for  modest  maids’  seclusion 
planned. 

Auspicious  youths  more  highly  prize  the  counsels  of  the  old  and 
wise 

Than  life  itself :  then  take,  O  Heart,  the  counsels  ready  to  thy 
hand  ! 

You  spoke  me  ill ;  I  acquiesced.  God  pardon  you  !  ’twas  for 
the  best ; 

Yet  scarce  such  bitter  answer  suits  those  rubies  sugar-sweet  and 
bland  ! 

Your  ode  you’ve  sung,  your  pearls  you’ve  strung  ;  come,  chant 
it  sweetly,  Hafidh  mine  ! 

That  as  you  sing  the  sky  may  fling  the  Pleiades’  bejewelled 
band  !  ” 

The  great  length  of  most  qasidas  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  give  an  English  verse-translation  which  shall  preserve  the 
one-rhymed  character  throughout,  though  many 
such  translations  of  Turkish  qasidas  may  be  seen 
by  the  curious  in  such  matters  in  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb’s 
great  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry.  To  preserve  the  original 
form  (both  as  regards  metre  and  rhyme)  of  whatever  poem  he 
translated  was  with  this  great  scholar  an  unvarying  principle  ; 
but  I,  having  less  skill  in  verse-making,  have  felt  myself  con¬ 
strained  as  a  rule  to  abandon  this  plan,  and  translate  qasidas , 
and  sometimes  even  ghazals ,  as  though  they  were  mathnawis . 
I  am  emboldened  to  make  such  changes  in  rhyme  and  metre 
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by  the  example  of  the  Orientals  themselves,  for,  as  I  have 
observed  at  pp.  464-5  of  the  Prolegomena  to  this  volume,  at  the 
time  when  such  verse-translations  from  Arabic  into  Persian 
and  vice  versa  were  common  feats  of  ingenuity  and  tests  of 
scholarship  in  the  two  languages,  it  was  usual  to  adopt  a 
different  metre  in  translating,  and  to  change  mathnawl  Persian 
verses  (e.g.y  in  al-Bund^ri’s  Arabic  translation  of  the  Shahnama ) 
into  the  qaslda  form  in  Arabic,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
both  languages  have  a  common  system  of  Prosody,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  extend  to  English.  If,  then,  these  masters  of 
style  and  language  permitted  themselves  these  liberties,  why 
should  we,  who  are  in  every  way  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  them,  deny  ourselves  a  similar  freedom  ? 

However,  since  we  are  here  speaking  of  verse-forms,  I  shall 
give  a  few  specimens  from  qasldas  in  the  proper  monorhythmic 
form,  which  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to  maintain  in  my 
translations  for  any  complete  qaslda ,  the  qaslda  being,  as  I  have 
said,  always  of  considerably  greater  length  than  the  ode  or 
ghaxal ,  and  often  extending  to  more  than  a  hundred  bayts. 
My  first  specimen  consists  of  six  bayts  taken  from  a  marthiya 
(threnody,  or  qaslda  of  mourning)  composed  by  Shaykh  Sa‘di 
of  Shirdz  on  the  sack  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols  and  the 
cruel  murder  of  the  last  ‘Abbasid  Caliph,  al-Mustacsim  bi’llah, 
and  his  family.  The  text,  which  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  contemporary  Muslim  by 
this  horrible  catastrophe,  is  taken  from  vol.  i  of  Ziya  Bey’s 
Kharabat  (Constantinople,  a.h.  1291,  p.  156).  The  metre  is 
again  the  apocopated  octameter  Ramal.  I  give  the  six  first  of 
the  twenty-one  bayts  which  the  poem  comprises — 


Specimen  of  a  Asmdn-ra  liaqq  buwad  gar  khan  bi-rizad  bar  zaniin 
or  Threnody.  Bar  zawal-i-mulk-i-Musta(sim,  Amiru’l-Muminin. 


“Well  it  were  if  from  the  heavens  tears  of  blood  on  earth  should 
flow 

For  the  Ruler  of  the  Faithful,  al-Musta'sim,  brought  so  low. 
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If,  Muhammad,  at  the  Judgement  from  the  dust  thy  head  thou’it 
raise, 

Raise  it  now,  behold  the  Judgement  fallen  on  thy  folk  below  ! 

Waves  of  blood  the  dainty  thresholds  of  the  Palace-beauties 
whelm  ; 

While  from  out  my  heart  the  life-blood  dyes  my  sleeve  with  hues 
of  woe.1 2 

Fear  vicissitudes  of  Fortune  ;  fear  the  Sphere’s  revolving  change  ; 

Who  could  dream  that  such  a  splendour  such  a  fate  should 
overthrow  ? 

Raise  your  eyes,  O  ye  who  once  upon  that  Holy  House  did 

gaze, 

Watching  Khans  and  Roman  Caesars  cringing  to  its  portals  go. 

Now  upon  that  self-same  threshold  where  the  Kings  their  fore¬ 
heads  laid, 

From  the  children  of  the  Prophet’s  Uncle*  streams  of  blood  do 
flow  !  ” 

The  above,  however,  is  far  less  typical  of  the  classical  qasjda , 
beginning  with  the  tashblb  already  described,  and  passing,  in  the 
bayt  known  technically  as  the  guriz-gah ,  or  “tran- 

Tpas/rfaCal  sition-verse,”  into  the  madiha ,  or  panegyric  proper, 
than  a  very  fine  qasida  (No.  29  in  Kazimirski’s 
edition,  pp.  73-76)  by  the  poet  Minuchihrl,  a  younger  con¬ 
temporary  of  Firdawsl.  This  poem  comprises  seventy-two  bayts^ 
of  which  I  give  only  a  selection,  indicating  in  each  case  the 
position  of  the  translated  verses  in  the  complete  text  by  pre¬ 
fixing  the  number  which  they  bear  in  it.  The  metre  is  the 

apocopated  hexameter  Hazaj  - |  - - y 

which  I  have  been  obliged  to  shorten  by  one  syllable  in  my 
translation.  It  begins — 

Alayd  khaymagi,  khayrna  firu  hil, 

Ki  pish-ahang  birun  shud  zi  manzil , 


1  The  Muslim  poets  suppose  that  when  one  weeps  long  and  bitterly  all 
the  supply  of  tears  is  exhausted,  and  blood  comes  in  their  place,  whence 
the  red  and  bloodshot  appearance  of  the  eyes  of  him  who  has  wept  much. 

2  Al-‘Abbas  b.  ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib,  the  ancestor  of  the  Caliphs  called  after 
him  ‘Abbasid. 
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The  Tashbib, 
or  Exordium. 


i.  “  O  tentsman,  haste,  and  strike  the  tent,  I  pray  ! 

The  caravan’s  already  under  way  ; 

2.  The  drummer  sounds  already  the  first  drum  ; 
Their  loads  the  drivers  on  the  camels  lay. 

3.  The  evening-prayer  is  nigh,  and  lo  !  to-night 
The  sun  and  moon  opposed  do  stand  at  bay, 

Save  that  the  moon  climbs  upwards  through  the  sky, 
While  sinks  the  sun  o’er  Babel’s  mountains  grey, 

Like  to  two  scales  of  golden  balance,  when 
One  pan  doth  upwards  and  one  downwards  weigh.” 


5- 


The  poet  next  describes  his  parting  with  his  sweetheart, 
whom  he  addresses  as  follows  : — 


6.  “  1  O  silver  cypress  !  Little  did  I  think 

To  see  so  swiftly  pass  our  trysting-day  ! 

7.  We  are  all  heedless,  but  the  moon  and  sun 
Are  heedful  things,  whose  purposes  ne’er  stray. 

8.  My  darling,  wend  thee  hence,  and  weep  no  more, 

For  fruitless  are  the  hopes  of  lovers  aye. 

9.  With  parting  Time  is  pregnant ;  know  ye  not 
Needs  must  the  pregnant  bring  to  birth  one  day?’ 

10.  When  thus  my  love  beheld  my  state,  her  eyes 

Rained  tears  like  drops  which  fall  when  lightnings  play. 

11.  That  she  crushed  pepper  held  within  her  hand 
And  cast  it  in  her  eyes  thou  wouldest  say. 

12.  Drooping  and  trembling  unto  me  she  came 

Like  throat-cut  bird,  whose  life-blood  ebbs  away, 

13.  Around  my  neck  like  sword-belt  flung  her  arms, 

And  on  my  breast  like  belt  depending  lay. 

14.  ‘  O  cruel/  cried  she  ;  ‘  by  my  soul  I  swear 

My  envious  foes  rejoice  through  thee  this  day  ! 

15.  Wilt  thou,  what  time  the  caravan  returns, 

Return  therewith,  or  still  in  exile  stay  ? 

16.  Perfect  I  deemed  thee  once  in  all  thy  deeds, 

But  now  in  love  imperfect,  wel-a-way  1  ’  ” 

The  poet  again  endeavours  to  console  his  beloved,  who 
finally  departs  and  leaves  him  alone.  He  looks  round  the 
caravansaray,  and  sees  “neither  beast  nor  man,  neither  rider 
nor  pedestrian,”  save  his  own  camel,  fretting  “like  a  demon 
chained  hand  and  foot.”  Having  arranged  its  harness,  he 
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mounts,  and  it  springs  forward  on  the  path  whereby  the 
caravan  has  departed,  u  measuring  with  its  feet  the  stages 
like  a  surveyor  measuring  the  land.”  He  enters  the  desert — 
“a  desert  so  cold  and  rugged  that  none  who  enters  it  comes 
forth  again” — and  describes  the  biting  wind  “  which  freezes 
the  blood  in  the  veins,”  and  the  silver  patches  of  snow  on 
the  golden  sand.  Then  comes  the  dawn,  blinding  him  with 
its  glare,  and  causing  the  snow  to  melt  “  as  one  who  wastes 
of  consumption,”  and  the  sticky  mud  to  cling  to  his  camel’s 
feet  like  strings  of  isinglass.  At  length  the  caravan  which  he 
has  striven  to  overtake  appears  encamped  before  him  in  the 
plain  ;  he  sees  the  lances  of  the  escort  planted  in  the  ground 
like  ears  of  wheat  in  a  cornfield,  and  hears  the  tinkle  of  the 
camel-bells,  sweet  to  his  ears  as  the  nightingale’s  song. 

He  then  continues  : — 

48.  “Then  to  my  gallant  beast  I  cried  aloud, 

*  O  friend  of  talent  !  Slower  now,  I  pray  ! 

49.  Graze,  sweet  to  thee  as  ambergris  the  grass ! 

Walk  proudly,  thou  whom  iron  thews  did  stay  ! 

50.  Traverse  the  desert,  climb  the  mountain  ridge, 

Beat  down  the  stages,  cut  the  miles  away ! 

51.  Then  set  me  down  at  that  Wazir’s  high  court 
****** 

***** 

The  Guriz-gdh,  52.  Whose  lofty  aims  great  things  and  small  dis- 

or  Takhallus.  play  ’ 1 

***** 

56.  Mir  Mas'ud2  glories  in  his  glorious  time 
As  did  the  Prophet  in  Nushirwan’s  day.3 

1  This  verse  is  the  guriz-gdh  or  “transition-verse.”  I  have  here  com¬ 
bined  the  first  misrai  of  51  and  the  second  of  52  in  one  bayt,  to  avoid 
(somewhat  pusillanimously,  perhaps)  an  allusion  which  I  do  not  fully 
understand  to  some  event  in  the  life  of  the  Arabian  poet  al-A‘sha. 

9  I.e.  Sultan  Mas'ud  ibn  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  who  reigned  from 
A.D.  IO3O-4O. 

3  Khusraw  Anushirwan  (Anoshak-ruban  in  Pahlawi)  the  Sasanian 
(reigned  A.D.  531-78).  He  is  still  a  proverb  for  justice  in  the  East,  and 
the  Prophet  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  I  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  fust 
King,”  meaning  him. 
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57.  The  purse  as  rich  as  Korah 1 *  to  him  comes, 

The  beggar  comes  in  suppliant’s  array  ; 

58.  The  beggar  leaves  him  gold-lined  as  a  purse, 

The  purse  it  is  which  empty  goes  away.” 

In  conclusion  I  give  the  last  seven  bayts  of  this  qaslda , 
wherein  the  poet  craves  his  patron’s  favour  and 

The  cicii  hd-}  •  1  <•  1  *  1  1  •  Ai* 

or  Panegyric  generosity,  and  prays  for  his  long  life.  A  hint 
that  a  reward  would  be  acceptable  to  the  poet 
(which  always  comes  near  the  end  of  the  poem),  is  called, 
when  neatly  introduced  and  expressed,  husn-i-talab ,  or 
“beauty  of  demand.”  The  last  three  bayts  of  the  poem 
also  illustrate  the  figure  called  husn-i-maqta ‘,  or  “  beauty  of 
conclusion,”  which,  in  Gladwin’s  words  (p.  62),  “  is  when 
the  poet  exerts  himself  in  the  concluding  verses,  and  ends 
with  something  striking,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  leave  off 
with  satisfaction,  and  be  induced  to  excuse  any  inaccuracies 
which  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  poem.”  He 
adds  very  truly  that  “in  the  qasida  the  husn-i-maqta <  is  generally 
used  in  imploring  blessing.” 

66.  “O  Master  !  Hither  do  I  come  in  hope 

To  gain  some  gleanings  from  thy  bounteous  sway. 

67.  To  thee  come  flocking  ever  men  of  parts, 

For  like  to  like  doth  surely  find  the  way. 

68.  Provide  me  with  some  place,  and  thou  shalt  seo 
Di'bil  and  A'sha3  envious  of  my  lay! 

69.  But  if  of  serving  thee  I  be  deprived, 

My  pen  I’ll  burn,  my  fingers  hew  away. 

70.  So  long  as  sounds  the  dove’s  and  woodcock’s  cry, 

And  name  of  hawk  and  Simurgh 3  with  us  stay, 


1  Korah,  or  Qdrun,  is  believed  by  the  Muslims  to  have  been  immensely 
rich,  and  to  have  been  punished  by  God  at  the  prayer  of  Moses  because 

he  refused  to  disburse  money.  “  As  rich  as  Qdrun  ”  is,  therefore,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “as  rich  as  Croesus.” 

3  Two  Arabic  poets.  The  first,  who  belonged  to  the  Shi‘a  sect  died  in 
a.d.  860.  The  second,  al-A‘sha  Ma’mun  b.  Qays,  was  contemporary  with 
the  Prophet. 

3  The  Simurgh  or  ‘ Anqd  is  a  gigantic  mythical  bird  of  great  wisdom, 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  Mountain  of  Qaf. 

4 
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71.  Thy  frame  be  lasting  and  thine  eye  be  bright, 

Thy  heart  be  pure,  thy  luck  increasing  aye  ! 

72.  God  give  me  Bashshar’s  1  talent,  and  the  tongue 
Of  Ibnu  Muqbil,  thee  to  praise  alway!” 

We  now  come  to  the  qitla^  and  for  this  few  words  will 
suffice.  Essentially  (as  its  name  implies)  it  is,  as 

TFragment°r  has  been  already  said,  merely  a  detached  “  frag¬ 
ment”  of  a  qasida ,  but  it  may  be  an  uncompleted 
fragment — a  torso,  so  to  speak  ;  or  it  may  be  so  far  complete 
in  itself  that  the  poet  never  intended  to  add  to  it.  Nay,  in 
some  cases  its  style  and  subject-matter  are  such  that  it  was 
evidently  intended  from  the  first  to  be  an  independent  poem. 
The  following  “fragment”  by  Anwari  (died  a.d.  1191)  may 
suffice  as  a  specimen  : — 

"*  Have  patience;  patience  will  perform  thy  work 
Quickly  and  well,’  to  me  a  comrade  said ; 

*  The  water  to  the  river  will  return  ; 

Thine  aims  shall  speed  as  never  they  have  sped.’ 

I  said  :  ‘  Suppose  the  water  does  return, 

What  boots  it,  if  the  fish  meanwhile  be  dead?’” 

This  “  fragment  ”  is  evidently  complete  in  itself,  and  no 
addition  to  it  can  ever  have  been  contemplated. 

The  rubaH  or  quatrain,  again,  is  formally  two  bayts  (whence 
called  dii-bayti)  or  four  hemistichs  (whence  called  rubaci)  from 
the  beginning  of  a  qasida  or  ghazal  written  in 

orhQuatrain.  certain  varieties  of  a  particular  metre,  the  Hazaj  ; 

but,  like  the  epigram,  it  is  always  complete  in 
itself.  FitzGerald’s  beautiful  renderings  of  the  quatrains  of 
‘Umar  Khayyam  have  rendered  this  verse-form  so  familiar  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  of  it  in  this  place.  As  I 
have  observed,  however,  that  some  admirers  of  FitzGerald’s 
‘Umar  imagine  that  quatrains  can  be  linked  together  to  form 

1  Bashshar  b.  Burd,  the  blind  sceptic  and  poet,  who,  though  excelling 
in  Arabic  verse,  was  of  Persian,  and,  as  he  boasted,  of  royal  descent.  He 
was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  783. 
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a  poem,  I  should  perhaps  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  effect  of 
continuity  in  FitzGerald’s  version  is  due  to  his  arrangement 
and  selection  of  the  rubais  which  he  translated,  and  that 
quatrains  are  always  quite  independent  and  complete  in  them¬ 
selves,  and,  in  the  collected  works  of  Persian  poets,  are  never 
arranged  otherwise  than  alphabetically,  according  to  the  final 
letter  of  the  rhyme.  The  quatrain  metres,  as  we  said  above,  are 
generally  special  derivatives  of  the  Ha-zaj,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  misrd‘s  must  rhyme,  while  the  third  need  not,  and 
generally  does  not.  The  two  following  quatrains  extemporised 
by  Mufizzi  for  the  Seljuq  Malikshah  (whose  Poet-laureate  he 
afterwards  became)  are  not,  perhaps,  of  any  special  literary 
merit,  but  are  historically  interesting,  since  we  have  in  the 
Four  Discourses  (pp.  67—70  of  the  tirage-a-part )  the  poet’s  own 
account,  given  to  the  author  of  that  work,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  composed.  He  says  : — 

“  My  father  Burhani,  the  Poet-laureate  (may  God  be  merciful  to 
him !)  passed  away  from  this  transitory  to  that  eternal  world  in  the 
instance  of  town  of  Qazwin  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
improvisation  Malikshah,  entrusting  me  to  the  King  in  this  verse, 

from  the  .  r 

Chahdr  Maqdia.  since  then  become  famous  : — 

Man  raftam,  u  farzand-i-man  amad  khalaf-i-sidq ; 

Urd  bi-Khuda  u  bi-Khudawand  sipurdam.1 

1 1  am  flitting,  but  I  leave  a  son  behind  me, 

And  commend  him  to  my  God  and  to  my  King.' 

“So  my  father's  salary  and  allowances  were  transferred  to  me, 
and  I  became  Malikshah’s  Court-poet,  and  spent  a  year  in  the  King’s 


1  This  verse,  supplemented  by  several  others,  which  are  undoubtedly 
spurious,  is  commonly  ascribed  (e.g.,  by  Dawlatshah,  p.  59  of  my  edition) 
to  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  next  paragraph  of  this 
extract,  “  had  no  opinion  of  poets,  because  he  had  no  skill  in  their  art.” 
One  of  these  spurious  verses  which  gives  his  age  as  ninety-four  at  the 
time  of  his  death  (he  being  actually  eighty  at  most)  is  alone  enough  to 
discredit  the  story,  apart  from  the  small  probability  that  one  who  had 
been  mortally  wounded  by  an  assassin’s  knife  would  be  in  the  humour  to 
compose  verses.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  universal  tendency  of 
mankind  to  asciibe  well-known  stories  or  verses  to  notable  men. 
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service ;  yet  was  I  unable  to  see  him  save  from  a  distance,  nor  did 
I  get  one  dinar  of  my  salary  or  one  maund  of  my  allowances,  while 
my  expenditure  was  increased,  I  became  involved  in  debt,  and  my 
brain  was  perplexed  by  my  affairs.  For  that  great  minister,  the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk  (may  God  be  merciful  to  him  !),  had  no  opinion  of 
poets,  because  he  had  no  skill  in  their  art ;  nor  did  he  pay  any 
attention  to  any  one  of  the  religious  leaders  or  mystics. 

“  One  day — it  was  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  new  moon  of 
Ramadan  was  due  to  appear,  and  I  had  not  a  farthing  to  meet  all 
the  expenses  incidental  to  that  month  and  the  feast  which  follows  it 
— I  went  thus  sadat  heart  to  the  Amir  ‘All  Faramarz  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla,1 
a  man  of  royal  parentage,  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  the  intimate  com¬ 
panion  and  son-in-law  of  the  King,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  honour,  and  before  whom  he  could  speak  boldly,  since  he 
held  high  rank  under  that  administration.  And  he  had  already  been 
my  patron.  I  said,  ‘  May  my  lord’s  life  be  long  !  Not  all  that  the 
father  could  do  can  the  son  do,  nor  does  that  which  accrued  to  the 
father  accrue  to  the  son.  My  father  was  a  bold  and  energetic  man, 
and  was  sustained  by  his  art,  and  the  martyred  King  Alp  Arslan,  the 
lord  of  the  world,  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  him.  But  what 
he  could  do  that  cannot  I,  for  modesty  forbids  me.  I  have  served 
this  prince  for  a  year,  and  have  contracted  debts  to  the  extent  of  a 
thousand  dinars,  and  have  not  received  a  farthing.  Crave  permis¬ 
sion,  then,  for  thy  servant  to  go  to  Nishapur,  and  discharge  his 
debts,  and  live  on  that  which  is  left  over,  and  express  his  gratitude 
to  this  victorious  dynasty/ 

“  *  Thou  speakest  truly/  replied  Amir  ‘All :  ‘  we  have  all  been  at 
fault,  but  this  shall  be  so  no  longer.  The  King,  at  the  time  of  Evening 
Prayer,  will  go  up  to  look  for  the  moon.  Thou  must  be  present 
there,  and  we  will  see  what  Fortune  will  do/  Thereupon  he  at 
once  ordered  me  to  receive  a  hundred  dinars  to  defray  my  Ramadan 
expenses,  and  a  purse  containing  this  sum  in  Nishapur  coinage  was 
forthwith  brought  and  placed  before  me.  So  I  returned,  mightily 
well  pleased,  and  made  my  preparations  for  Ramadan,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  second  prayer  went  to  the  King’s  pavilion.  It  chanced 
that  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  arrived  at  the  very  same  moment,  and  I  paid  my 
respects  to  him.  ‘Thou  hast  done  exceedingly  well,’  said  he,  ‘and 
hast  come  punctually.’  Then  he  dismounted  and  went  in  before 
the  King. 

“  At  sundown  the  King  came  forth  from  his  pavilion,  with  a  cross- 


1  Probably  ‘All  b.  Faramarz  the  Kakwayhid  is  intended.  See  Lane’s 
Muhammadan  Dynasties,  p.  145. 
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bow  in  his  hand  and  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  on  his  right  hand.  I  ran 
forward  to  do  obeisance.  Amir  ‘All  continued  the  kindnesses  he 
had  already  shown  me,  and  then  busied  himself  in  looking  for  the 
moon.  The  King,  however,  was  the  first  to  see  it,  whereat  he 
was  mightily  pleased.  Then  ‘Ala'u'd-Dawla  said  to  me,  ‘  O  son  of 
Burhani,  say  something  appropriate/  and  I  at  once  recited  these 
two  verses 1 : — 

Ay  Mdh  !  chu  abruwan-t-Ydri,  gut , 

Yd  nay,  chu  kaman-i-Shahriy  art  gui , 

Na‘li  zada  az  zar-i-iydri ,  gu’t, 

Bar  gush-i-sipihr  gushwdrt,  gui. 

‘  Methinks,  O  Moon,  thou  art  our  Prince’s  bow, 

Or  his  arched  eyebrow,  which  doth  charm  us  so, 

Or  else  a  horse-shoe  wrought  of  gold  refined, 

Or  ring  from  Heaven’s  ear  depending  low.’ 

“  When  I  had  submitted  these  verses,  Amir  ‘All  applauded,  and 
the  King  said  :  ‘  Go,  loose  from  the  stables  whichever  horse  thou 
pleasest.’  When  I  was  close  to  the  stable,  Amir  ‘Ah'  designated  a 
horse  which  was  brought  out  and  given  to  my  attendants,  and  which 
proved  to  be  worth  300  dinars  of  Nishapur.  The  King  then  went 
to  his  oratory,  and  I  performed  the  evening  prayer,  after  which  we 
sat  down  to  meat.  At  the  table  Amir  ‘All  said  :  ‘  O  son  of  Burhani ! 
Thou  hast  not  yet  said  anything  about  this  favour  conferred  on  thee 
by  the  lord  of  the  world.  Compose  a  quatrain  at  once  1’  I  there¬ 
upon  sprang  to  my  feet  and  recited  these  two  verses  : — 

Chun  atash-i-kh atir-i-mard  Shah  bi-did, 

Az  khdk  mara  bar  zabar-i-indh  kashid ; 

Chun  ab  yaki  tarana  az  man  shunid , 

Chan  bad  yaki  markab-t-khassam  bakhshid. 

‘  The  King  beheld  the  fire  which  in  me  blazed  : 

Me  from  low  earth  above  the  moon  he  raised : 

From  me  a  verse,  like  water  fluent,  heard, 

And  swift  as  wind  a  noble  steed  conferred/ 

“When  I  recited  these  verses  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  warmly  applauded 
me,  and  by  reason  of  his  applause  the  King  gave  me  a  thousand 
dinars.  Then  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  said:  ‘  He  hath  not  yet  received  his 
salary  and  allowances.  To-morrow  I  will  sit  by  the  Minister  until 


*  As  has  been  already  said,  the  quatrain,  as  consisting  of  two  verses,  is 
called  du-bayti ,  or,  as  consisting  of  four  hemistichs,  rubali. 
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he  writes  a  draft  for  his  salary  on  Isfahan,  and  orders  his  allowances 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury.’  Said  the  King  :  ‘  Thou  must  do  it, 
then,  for  none  else  has  sufficient  boldness.  And  call  this  poet  after 
my  title.’  Now  the  King’s  title  was  MuHzzu  d-Dunyd  wa’d-Din,1  so 
Amir  ‘All  called  me  Mu‘izzi.  *  Amir  Mu'izzi,’  said  the  King  [cor¬ 
recting  him].  And  this  noble  lord  was  so  zealous  for  me  that  next 
day,  by  the  time  of  the  first  prayer,  I  had  received  a  thousand 
dinars  as  a  gift,  twelve  hundred  more  as  allowances,  and  an  order 
for  a  thousand  maunds  of  corn.  And  when  the  month  of  Ramadan 
was  passed,  he  summoned  me  to  a  private  audience,  and  caused  me 
to  become  the  King’s  boon-companion.  So  my  fortune  began  to 
improve,  and  thenceforth  he  made  enduring  provision  for  me,  and 
to-day  whatever  I  have  I  possess  by  the  favour  of  that  Prince.  May 
God,  blessed  and  exalted  is  He,  rejoice  his  dust  with  the  lights  of 
His  Mercy,  by  His  Favour  and  His  Grace  !” 


This  anecdote  further  illustrates  the  importance  attached  in 
earlier  days  to  the  faculty  of  improvisation  in  poets,  and  several 
other  striking  instances  are  given  in  this  same 

hi^y^sTeemed  book,  the  Ghahar  Maqala.  Thus  (pp.  56-58) 
m  eari*  times.  wjien  gu|^n  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  had  cut  off  the 

locks  of  his  favourite  Ayaz  in  a  moment  of  drunken  excite¬ 
ment,  and,  partly  from  remorse,  partly  from  the  after-effects  of 
his  drinking-bout,  was  next  day  in  so  evil  a  temper  that  none 
dared  approach  him,  the  Poet-laureate  ‘Unsurl  restored  him  to 
good  humour  by  this  quatrain  : — 


Gar  ‘ayb-i-sar-i-zulf-i-but  az  kdstan-asiy 
Chi  ja-yi  bi-gham  nishastan  u  khastan-astt 
Jd-yi  tarab  u  nishat  u  may  khwastan-ast, 
K’drastan-i-sarv  zi  pirastan-ast. 

“Though  shame  it  be  a  fair  one’s  curls  to  shear, 

Why  rise  in  wrath  or  sit  in  sorrow  here  ? 

Rather  rejoice,  make  merry,  call  for  wine ; 

When  clipped  the  cypress*  doth  most  trim  appear.” 


1  “The  Glorifier  of  the  World  and  the  Faith.”  Every  poet  in  Persia 
assumes  a  “  pen-name,”  nom  de  guerre ,  or  takh alius ,  which  is  most  often 
derived  from  his  patron’s  title,  e.g.,  Sa‘di,  Anwari,  Nidhami,  &c. 

a  The  comparison  of  a  tall  and  graceful  beauty  to  a  cypress  is  very 
common  in  Persian  and  Turkish  poetry. 
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Another  extemporised  quatrain  of  AzraqFs  (Chahar  Maqala , 
pp.  71—72)  had  an  equally  happy  effect  in  calming  the  dangerous 
anger  of  his  patron,  the  young  King  Tughanshah,  whose 
temper  had  given  way  in  consequence  of  his  having  thrown 
two  ones  instead  of  the  two  sixes  he  desired  at  a  critical  point 
in  a  game  of  backgammon.  This  quatrain  ran  : — 

Gar  Shah  du  shish  khwasi,  du  yak  zakhm  nfldd, 

Td  zan  na-bari  ki  ka'baiayn  dad  na-dad ; 

An  zakhm  ki  hard  ray-i-Shahinshah  yad 
Dar  khidmai-i-Shdh  ray  bar  khak  nihad. 

“Reproach  not  Fortune  with  discourteous  tricks 
If  by  the  King,  desiring  double  six, 

Two  ones  were  thrown;  for  whomsoe’er  he  calls 
Face  to  the  earth  before  him  prostrate  falls.” 1 

These  two  last  quatrains  have  two  points  in  common  ;  first, 
the  four  misra^s  all  rhyme  in  both  cases,  whereas  the  third  is  in 
the  quatrain  commonly  not  rhymed  ;  secondly,  both  exhibit 
the  rhetorical  figure  technically  called  husn-i-tadll  (u  poetical 
aetiology”),  where  a  real  effect  is  explained  by  an  imaginary 
or  fanciful  reason. 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  remaining  and 
less  important  verse-forms,  viz.y  the  two  kinds  of  strophe-poem 
(the  tarjP-band  and  tarkib-band ),  the  various  forms 
The  Tarjiyband  0f  multiple-poem  ( the  murabba^.  mukhammas.  &c.), 

and  Tarkib-band.  r  r  v  1  in 

the  musammat ,  and  the  mustazad. 

The  two  kinds  of  strophe-poem  both  consist  of  a  series  of 
stanzas,  each  containing  a  variable,  but  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
number  of  couplets,  all  in  one  rhyme,  these  stanzas  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  series  of  isolated  verses  which 
mark  the  end  of  each  strophe.  If  the  same  verse  (which 
in  this  case  may  be  best  described  as  a  refrain)  be  repeated  at 
the  close  of  each  band ,  or  strophe,  the  poem  is  called  a  tarjp- 
band ,  or  “  return-tie  ”  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verses  which 

1  In  this  translation  I  have  departed  from  the  proper  quatrain  rhyme. 
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conclude  each  strophe  be  different,  each  rhyming  internally  in 
a  rhyme  differing  from  that  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
strophes,  the  poem  is  called  a  tarkib-band ,  or  “composite  tie.” 
In  both  cases  the  metre  is  the  same  throughout. 

To  translate  in  its  entirety  a  poem  of  either  of  these  two 
classes,  having  regard  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  rhymes, 
is  beyond  my  powers,  but  I  here  give  a  few  lines  from  two 
successive  strophes  of  a  very  celebrated  and  very  beautiful 
tarjp-band  by  Hatif  of  Isfahan,  who  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  : — 

“  O  heart  and  soul  a  sacrifice  to  Thee, 

Before  Thee  all  we  have  an  off’ring  free  ! 

The  heart,  Sweetheart,  we  yield  as  service  meet ; 

The  soul,  O  Soul,  we  give  right  cheerfully. 

Scarce  from  Thy  hands  may  we  preserve  our  hearts, 

But  at  Thy  feet  surrender  life  with  glee. 

The  way  to  Thee  is  fraught  with  perils  dire, 

And  Thy  love-sickness  knows  no  remedy. 

Eyes  for  Thy  gestures,  ears  for  Thy  commands, 

Servants  with  lives  and  hearts  in  hand  are  we. 

Would’st  Thou  have  peace  ?  Behold,  our  hearts  are  here  ! 
Would’st  Thou  have  war?  Our  lives  we  offer  Thee! 

ft  4c  ft  ft  ft  x 

HE  is  alone,  beside  HIM  there  is  none ; 

No  God  there  is  but  HE,  and  HE  is  One  ! 

*  ft  ft  *  *  ft 

From  Thee,  O  Friend,  I  cannot  break  my  chain, 

Though  limb  from  limb  they  hew  my  trunk  amain. 

In  truth,  from  us  a  hundred  lives  were  meet ; 

Half  a  sweet  smile  from  Thee  will  ease  our  pain  ! 

O  father,  cease  to  caution  me  of  Love  ! 

This  headstrong  son  will  never  prudence  gain. 

Rather  ’twere  meet  they  should  admonish  those 
Who  ’gainst  Thy  love  admonish  me  in  vain. 

Well  do  I  know  the  way  to  Safety’s  street, 

But  what  can  I,  who  long  in  bonds  have  lain  ? 

♦  *  *  ft  ft  * 

HE  is  alone,  beside  HIM  there  is  none  ; 

No  God  there  is  but  HE,  and  HE  is  one  !  ” 
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This  poem  comprises  six  strophes,  separated  by  the  above 
refrain,  and  contains  in  all  (including  the  refrain-verse,  five 
times  repeated)  about  148  verses,  viz.,  23+1  in  the  first 
strophe,  13  +  1  in  the  second,  17  +  1  in  the  third,  15  +  I  in 
the  fourth,  18  +  1  in  the  fifth,  and  57  in  the  sixth.  If  at  the 
end  of  the  second  strophe,  instead  of  having  the  same  verse 
repeated  we  had  a  different  verse  in  a  different  rhyme,  the  two 
half-verses  of  which  rhymed  together,  the  result  would  be  a 
tarkib-band.1  It  will  be  observed  that  each  strophe  begins  like 
a  qasida  or  ghazal ,  with  a  matlac,  or  initial  verse,  of  which  the 
two  halves  rhyme  together. 

The  musammat ,  according  to  Riickert  (p.  85  of  Pertsch’s 
edition),  is  a  general  term  including  all  the  varieties  of 
multiple-poem,  while  the  definition  given  by 
The  Musammaf.  Rashldu’d-Din  Watwat  identifies  it  with  what 
the  Moorish  poets  called  muwashshah ,  where  the 
misrac  has  an  internal  rhyme,  as  in  the  following  verses  con¬ 
tained  in  my  rendering  of  a  poem  ascribed  to  the  Babi  heroine, 
Qurratu’l-‘Ayn  : — 

“  The  musk  of  Cathay  might  perfume  gain  from  the  scent  those 
fragrant  tresses  rain, 

While  those  eyes  demolish  a  faith  in  vain  attacked  by  the 
pagans  of  Tartary. 

With  you  who  despise  both  Love  and  wine  for  the  hermit’s 
cell  and  the  zealot’s  shrine, 

What  can  I  do  ?  For  our  faith  divine  ye  hold  as  a  thing  of 
infamy  1  ” 

Ot  all  the  early  poets  Minuchihrl  appears  to  have  been  fondest 
of  the  musammat ,  which  has  been  revived  in  quite  modern 
times  by  Mirzd  Ddwari  of  Shiraz.  Two  strophes  from  an 
unpublished  musammat  of  the  latter  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
usual  form  of  this  variety  of  poem  : — 

1  The  verses  which  form  the  bands  of  a  tarkib-band  must  rhyme  within 
themselves,  and  may,  but  need  not,  rhyme  with  one  another. 
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“  O  Arab  boy,  God  give  you  happy  morn  ! 

The  morning  wine-cup  give,  for  here’s  the  dawn  ! 

Give  to  the  Pole  one  draught,  and  I’ll  be  sworn 
’Twill  cast  you  down  the  crown  of  Capricorn  : 

You  Ursa  makes  its  ransom,  tender  fawn, 

When  sphere-like  round  the  wine-jar  you  rotate. 
Hast  thou  no  wine  ?  Clasp  close  the  wine-skin  old, 
Then  Arab-wise  o’er  head  thy  mantle  hold, 

And,  like  the  Arabs,  skirt  in  girdle  fold  ; 

Mantle  and  wine-skin  clasp  in  hand-grip  bold, 

By  wine-stained  robe  be  wine-skin’s  bounty  told  ; 

And  from  thy  lodging  seek  the  Tavern’s  gate.” 


The  rhyme  of  this  kind  of  musammat ,  which  is  by  far 
the  commonest,  may  therefore  be  represented  by  the  formula  : 
a, a, a, a, a, x  ;  b^bjb^bjb^x  ;  r,c/,c,r,.v,  &c.  Another  form  used  by 
Minuchihrl  consists  of  a  series  of  strophes  each  containing  six 
rhyming  misra^s,  according  to  the  formula  :  ; 

&c.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  musammat  of 
the  former  and  most  usual  type  is  essentially  a  mukhammas ,  or 
“fivesome,”  save  that  generally  in  the  true  mukhammas  the 
five  lines,  or  half-verses,  composing  the  opening  stanza  all 
rhyme  together,  after  which  the  rhyme  changes,  save  in  the 
tenth,  fifteenth,  and  twentieth  lines  or  half-verses,  which 
maintain  the  rhyme  of  the  first  stanza.  Very  often  the  basis 
of  a  multiple-poem  is  a  ghazal  of  some  other  poet,  to  each 
bayt  of  which  two  more  half-verses  or  misrals  are  added  to 
make  a  murabba c  (“  foursome  ”),  three  to  make  a  mukhammas 
(“  fivesome  ”),  and  so  on.  We  can  most  easily  illustrate  these 
forms  by  taking  the  opening  lines  of  the  translation  given  at 
p.  31  supra  of  Minuchihrfs  qaslda ,  as  follows  : — 

(Murabba*,  or  “  Foursome.”) 

The  shades  of  evening  mark  the  close  of  day ; 

The  sunset  fades,  the  world  grows  cold  and  grey  ; 
u  0  tentsman,  haste,  and  strike  the  tents,  I  fray  I 
The  caravan's  already  under  way.” 
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In  haste  the  travellers  together  come; 

Their  voices  rise  like  swarming  bee-hive’s  hum ; 

“  The  drummer  sounds  already  the  first  drum  ; 

Their  loads  the  drivers  on  the  camels  lay.” 

( Mukhammas ,  or  “  Fivesome.”) 

The  shades  of  evening  mark  the  close  of  day  ; 

The  sunset  fades,  the  world  grows  cold  and  grey  ; 

Across  the  plain  the  length’ning  shadows  play  ; 

il  O  tentsman ,  haste,  and  strike  the  tents,  I  pray! 

The  caravan  s  already  under  way.” 

In  haste  the  travellers  together  come ; 

Some  all  unready,  long  expectant  some  ; 

Their  voices  rise  like  swarming  bee-hive’s  hum  ; 

“  The  drummer  sounds  already  the  first  drum; 

Their  loads  the  drivers  on  the  camels  lay!’ 

The  structure  of  the  musaddas  (“  sixsome  ”),  musabba c 
(u  sevensome  ”),  and  the  remaining  multiple-poems  is  precisely 
similar  to  these,  and  need  not  be  further  illustrated. 

The  mu.staz.cid ,  or  “increment-poem,’’  is  an  ordinary  quatrain, 
ode,  or  the  like,  whereof  each  half-verse  is  followed  by  a  short 
metrical  line,  not  required  to  complete  the  sense 

The  Mustcizad.  r  ,  .....  .  . 

or  metre  ot  the  poem  to  which  it  is  appended  ; 
these  “increment-verses”  rhyming  and  making  sense  to¬ 
gether  like  a  separate  poem.  We  may  illustrate  this  verse- 
form  by  means  of  the  poem  used  to  illustrate  the  murabba c  and 
the  mukhammas. 


“  0  tentsman,  haste,  and  strike  the  tents,  I 
pray 

“  The  caravan's  already  under  way;” 

“  The  drummer  sounds  already  the  first 
drum  ;  ” 

“  Their  loads  the  drivers  on  the  camels 
lay.” 

“  The  evening-prayer  is  near,  and  lo  1  to¬ 
night  ” 

“  The  sun  and  moon  opposed  do  stand  at 
bay,” 


The  day  grows  late  ; 
They  will  not  wait. 

The  mule-bells  call ; 

Mate  cries  to  mate. 

The  sky  is  clear  ; 

Beyond  the  gate — 
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and  so  on.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sense  and  rhyme  of  the 
poem  is  complete  without  the  increment,  and  vice  versd .  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  that  the  multiple-poem  or  the  incre¬ 
ment-poem  should  be  based  upon  an  earlier  poem  by  some 
other  author,  for  a  poem  may  be  composed  originally  in  one  of 
these  forms.1 

Besides  the  above  classification  by  form,  there  is  another 
classification  (referring  especially  to  the  qasjda ,  whereof  the 
scope  is  much  wider  and  more  varied  than  that 

Cbysubfectn  any  ot^er  verse-form,  except,  perhaps,  the  qtfa 
and  the  mathnawi)  according  to  topic  or  subject. 
Thus  a  qasida  may  be  a  panegyric  ( madiha ),  or  a  satire  ( hajw)y 
or  a  death-elegy  ( marthiyc ),  or  philosophical  ( hikamiyya ),  or  it 
may  contain  a  description  of  spring  ( rab'Niyya ),  or  winter 
( shitcliyya ),  or  autumn  ( khizaniyya ),  or  it  may  consist  of  a 
discussion  between  two  personified  opposites  (e.g.y  night  and 
day,  summer  and  winter,  lance  and  bow,  heaven  and  earth, 
Persian  and  Arab,  Muslim  and  Zoroastrian,  heat  and  cold,  or 
the  like),  when  it  is  called  a  munadhara ,  “joust,”  or  “strife- 
poem,”  2  or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  (su  al  u  jawdby 
“question  and  answer”),  and  so  on.  The  “dialogue”  also 
occurs  in  ghazals ,  of  which  also  sundry  other  forms  exist,  such 
as  the  mulamma c,  or  “  patch-work  ”  poem,  where  alternate 
lines  or  verses  are  in  two  (occasionally  three)  different  languages, 
e.g .,  Arabic  and  Persian,  or  both  of  these  and  one  of  the 
dialects  of  Persian  ;  or  we  may  have  poems  entirely  in  dialect, 
the  so-called  Fahlawiyyat ,  or  “  Pahlawl  ”  ballads,  which  were 
common  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  and  not 
rare  in  later  times.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  muwash- 

1  An  excellent  English  mustazdd  composed  during  the  American 
Revolution  will  be  found  at  p.  54  of  Morgan’s  Macaronic  Poetry  (New 
York,  1872).  The  poem  with  the  increment  is  pro-English,  but  if  the 
increment  be  removed,  the  sense  is  reversed,  and  it  becomes  strongly 
pro-American. 

2  See  Dr.  H.  Ethe’s  very  interesting  paper,  Uebet  persischen  Tenzoncn , 
published  in  the  Acts  of  the  Berlin  Oriental  Congress  of  1881,  pp.  48-135. 
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shah  or  acrostic,1  the  mulamma  or  riddle,  the  lughz  or  enigma, 
the  nadhira  (which  may  be  merely  a  “  parallel,”  or  imitation, 
or  an  actual  parody),  and  the  tadmin ,  or  quotation  (literally, 
“insertion”),  where  a  poem  by  another  author  is  taken  as 
the  basis,  and  added  to,  often  in  the  spirit  of  parody.  The 
only  example  of  this  last  I  can  recollect  in  English  is  by  Lewis 
Carroll,  and  occurs  in  his  Phantasmagoria ,  afterwards  re¬ 
published  under  the  title  of  Rhyme  ?  and  Reason  ?  This  is  a 
genuine  tadmin  of  the  well-known  poem  beginning,  “I  never 
loved  2  a  dear  gazelle,”  and  the  first  verse  runs,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect  (for  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand)  : — 


"  I  never  loved  a  dear  gazelle, 

Nor  anything  that  cost  me  much  : 
High  prices  profit  those  who  sell. 

But  why  should  I  be  fond  of  such?” 


Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  genuine  u  macaronic  ’* 
poem,  where  Persian  words  are  constructed  and 
treated  as  Arabic,  just  as,  in  the  absurd  schoolboy 
doggerel  beginning  : — 


M  acaronic 
verse. 


**  Patres  conscripti  look  a  boat  and  went  to  Philippi /* 
English  words  are  Latinized  ;  as  in  the  line  : — 

“  Omnes  drownderunt,  quid  swim- away  non  potuerunt.” 

Such  “  macaronic  ”  verses  and  prose  occur  in  SaMi’s  facetia , 
but  there  is  a  better  instance  in  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  History  of 
Tabaristan  (compiled  about  a.d.  1216)  in  a  long  qaslda  of 
seventy-four  verses  written  by  the  Qadi  Hisham  to  satirise 

1  The  Arabic  muwashshah  which  was  so  popular  in  Andalusia  and  the 
Maghrib  is  different,  and  resembles  the  Persian  musammat  already 
mentioned. 

a  “Taught”  is,  I  believe,  the  correct  reading,  but  of  course  it  would  not 
suit  Lewis  Carroll’s  tadmin. 
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one  of  his  contemporaries.  This  poem  is  given  in  full,  with 
the  variants,  at  pp.  81-85  of  my  abridged  translation  of  this 
History,  published  in  1905  as  the  second  volume  of  the 
E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Series.  It  begins  : — 

Ay  bi-farhang  u  dim  daryd’u  !  Laysa  mara  bi-juz  tu  hamtd'u. 
Man-am  u  tu  ki  la  hayd  land  :  Hazl-rd  kardaim  ihya’u. 

Of  European  macaronic  poems,  the  best  known  are,  perhaps, 
the  Macaronicorum  poe?na  of  Merlinus  Coccaius,  published 
about  a.d.  1529,  and  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden’s 
P olemo-Middinia,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1691.  The  following 
specimen  from  the  latter  may  suffice  : — 

“ Hie  aderant  Geordy  Akinhedius,  et  little  Johnus , 

Et  Jamy  Richceus,  et  stout  Michel  Hendersonus, 

Qui  gillatis  pulchris  ante  alios  dansare  solebat, 

Et  bobbare  bene ,  et  lassas  kissare  bonceas  ; 

Duncan  Olyphantus  valde  stalvertus,  et  ejus 
Filius  eldestus  jolyboyus,  atque  Oldmondus,”  &c. 

There  are  many  other  terms  used  in  describing  the  subject- 
matter  of  verses,  such  as  Kufriyyat  (blasphemous  or  heretical 
poems),  Khamriyyat  (wine-poems),  &c.,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate,  since  the  number  of  these  classes  is  not  definite, 
and  the  terms  employed  commonly  explain  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  terms  above  explained,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  rhetorical  devices  and  quaint  conceits  employed 
by  writers  of  ornate  prose  and  verse  which  demand  some 
notice  from  any  one  desirous  of  understanding  the  nature, 
or  appreciating  the  ingenuity,  of  Persian  (and  Arabic  or 
Turkish)  literary  compositions.  Many  of  these  figures, 
though  no  longer  cultivated  in  this  country,  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Euphuists  and  other  English  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  rich  store  of  examples  may  be  gleaned 
from  George  Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Poesie ,  published 
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in  1589,  and  quoted  hereinafter  from  Mr.  Arber’s  reprint 
of  1869;  while  most  varieties  of  the  tajnls ,  or  word-play, 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  Ingoldsby  Legends ,  the  works  of 
Tom  Hood,  and  similar  books.  The  more  important  of  these 
artifices  of  the  Persian  rhetoricians  and  poets  are  illustrated 
in  a  qasidci-i-musanncd ,  or  “  artifice-qasida,”  composed  by  the 
poet  Oiwami  of  Ganja,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Nidhami 
of  Ganja,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era. 
This  qaslda.  comprises  101  bayts ,  or  verses,  and  is  given  on 
pp.  198-201  of  vol.  i  of  Ziya  Pasha’s  Kharabat.  I  reproduce 
it  here,  line  by  line,  with  prose  translation,  and  running 
commentary  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rhetorical  figures  which 
it  is  intended  to  illustrate. 


1.  Ay  falak-ra  hawa-yi  qadr-i-lu  bar,  W’ ay  malak-ra  thand-yi- 
sadr-i-tu  kar ! 

“O  thou  the  love  of  whose  worth  is  the  burden  of  heaven, 

And  O  thou  the  praise  of  whose  high  place  [affords]  occupa¬ 
tion  to  the  angels  1  ” 


This  verse  exemplifies  two  figures,  husn-i-matla\  (“  beauty  of 
exordium  ”),  which  is,  as  Gladwin  says,  “  when  the  poet  exerts 
himself  in  the  matlac  ”  (or  opening  verse  of  a  qasida 
”aS3  Taraf‘!a'  or  ghazal)  “  to  fix  the  hearer’s  attention,  and 
excite  his  curiosity  for  the  catastrophe”;  and 
tarsi' ,  which  literally  means  “  setting  with  jewels,”  but  in 
poetical  composition  is  when  the  words  in  two  successive 
misrads ,  or  half-verses,  correspond,  each  to  each,  in  measure 
and  rhyme.  An  English  example  (but  imperfect  at  two 
points)  would  be  : — 


“O  love  who  liest  on  my  breast  so  light, 
O  dove  who  fliest  to  thy  nest  at  night ! " 


An  excellent  Latin  example  is  given  in  Morgan’s  Macaronic 
Poetry  (New  York,  1872,  p.  10 1)  : — 
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“ Quos  anguis  tristi  diro  cum  vulnere  stravit, 
Has  sanguis  Christi  miro  turn  munere  lavitl 


2.  Tir-i-charkhat  zi  mihr  dida  sipar,  Tir-i-charkhat  zi  mihr  dida- 
sipar  l 

“The  quarrel  of  thy  cross-bow  sees  in  the  sun  a  shield; 

The  [planet]  Mercury  in  heaven  lovingly  follows  thee  with 
its  eyes  !  ” 


Here  we  have  two  figures,  the  tarsi 1  explained  above,  but 
combined  with  an  elaborate  series  of  a  homonymies,”  or  word¬ 
plays.  Such  word-plays  (called  tajnis  or  jin  as) 
TarsVandTajms-  are  seven  kinds  (or,  if  we  include  the  kindred 
ishtiqaq ,  eight),  all  of  which  seven  kinds  are 
exemplified  in  this  and  the  six  following  verses.  In  this 
verse  the  words  on  which  the  poet  plays  are  identical  alike 
in  spelling,  pointing,  and  pronunciation,  and  illustrate  the 
first  kind  of  tajnis^  called  tamm  (“complete”).  Thus  tir  is 
the  name  of  the  planet  “Mercury,”  and  also  denotes  “an 
arrow”  or  “quarrel”;  charkh  means  “heaven,”  and  also 
“  a  cross-bow  ”  ;  mihr ,  “  the  sun,”  and  “  love  ”  ;  dida^  “  having 
seen”  or  “saw,”  and  “the  eye  ”  ;  sipar  is  a  shield,  while  sipar 
is  the  root  of  the  verb  sipurdan ,  “  to  entrust,”  dida-sipar  being, 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  a  compound  adjective  meaning  “  en¬ 
trusting,”  i.e.y  “  fixing  the  eye.” 

3.  Jud-ra  burda  az  miydna  miyan ,  Bukhl-rd  dada  az  kinara 
kinar ! 


“Out  of  a  company  [of  rivals]  thou  hast  caught  Generosity  in 
thine  embrace  : 

Thou  hast  banished  Avarice  from  thy  side  !  ” 


The  tajnis  here  illustrated  is  really  the  third  variety,  called 
%aid  (“  redundant  ”),  though  described  in  the  margin  of  my 
text  as  of  the  last  or  “complete”  kind,  and 

Tajnis-i-za’id.  .  .  .  rry 

another  instance  or  it  occurs  in  the  nfth  verse. 
It  is  so  called  because  one  of  each  pair  of  words  has  a 
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“  redundant  ”  letter,  which  differentiates  it  from  its  fellow 
( ?nayan  may  ana  ;  kinar ,  kinara\  and  prevents  the  word-play 
from  being  “  complete.”  An  English  exemplification  from 
Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Pocsie  is  the  following  : — 

“The  maid  that  soon  married  is,  soon  marred  is.” 


4.  Sd'id-i-mulk,  u  Rakhsh-i-D  awlat-rd ,  Tu  siwart ,  wa  himmat-t - 
tu  sawdi. 


Tajms-i-naqi§. 


“  On  the  arm  of  Empire,  and  the  steed  of  State, 
Thou  art  the  bracelet,  and  thy  courage  the  rider.” 


Rakhsh  (here  rendered  by  “  steed  ”)  was  the  name  of  the 
legendary  hero  Rustam’s  horse.  The  verse  exemplifies  the 
second  kind  of  tajnis ,  called  ndqisy  or  “  defective,”  when  the 
words  on  which  the  writer  plays  are  spelt  alike,  but  pointed 
differently,  i.e .,  differ  in  one  or  more  of  the  short  vowels. 
The  following  English  example  is  from  Puttenham’s  Arte  of 
English  Poesie  : — 

“To  pray  for  you  ever  I  cannot  refuse; 

To  prey  upon  you  I  should  you  much  abuse/ 


5.  Past  ba  rifat-i-tu  khana-i-khdn :  Tang  bd  fushat-i-tu  shdri*-i~ 
Shar. 

,  ,  “  Low  compared  with  thine  exaltation  is  the  khan’s 

Tajnis-i-za’id. 

mansion  ; 

Narrow  compared  with  thy  spaciousness  is  the  street  of  the  Shar.”* 

Here  again  we  have  the  “  redundant  ”  (z a  id)  variety  of  tajnis 
explained  above  in  the  third  verse. 


6.  Bi  wafa-yi  tu  mihr-i-jdn  nd-chiz :  Bd  wafd-yi  tu  Mihrijdn 
chu  bahdr. 


1  Shar  is  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Gharjistan,  a  country  near  Ghur  and 
Afghanistan. 


5 
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“  The  love  of  the  soul  is  naught  without  thy  faithful  troth  : 
With  thy  faithful  troth  Mihrijan  1  is  like  Spring.” 

Here  we  have  the  kind  of  tajnis  called  “  com- 
TajmSka™Urak  pound  ”  (; murakkab ),  of  which  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  W. 

Gibb  gives  the  following  ingenious  exemplification 
in  English  in  the  first  volume  (p.  118)  of  his  History  of 
Ottoman  Poetry  : — 

“Wandering  far,  they  went  astray, 

When  fell  on  the  hills  the  sun’s  last  ray.” 

7.  Subh-i-bad-khwdh  z' ihtisham-i-tu  sham;  Gul-i-bad-guy  z'lftikhar- 

i-tu  khar. 

“  The  morning  of  him  who  wishes  thee  ill  [becomes  as]  evening 
through  thy  pomp ; 

The  rose  of  him  who  speaks  evil  of  thee  [becomes  as]  a  thorn 
through  thy  pride.” 

Here  the  tajnis  is  what  is  called  mukarrar ,  or 
Takarran U*  a  repeated,”  sham  being  a  repetition  of  part  of 
ihtisham ,  and  khar  of  iftikhar .  Here  is  an  example 
in  English  : — 

“  Alas  !  you  did  relate  to  us  too  late, 

The  perils  compassing  that  agate  gate I 

8.  (Adlat  afdq  shusta  az  afdt;  Tab(at  dzdd  buda  az  dzdr. 

“Thy  justice  hath  cleansed  the  horizons  from  calamities; 

Thy  nature  hath  been  exempted  from  hurtfulness.” 

Here  the  tajnis  is  of  the  kind  called  mutarraf  (“partial”  or 
“  lateral  ”),  the  words  afaq  and  afat ,  and  dzdd  and 
Ta\arrafmU"  dzdr  agreeing  save  for  a  “  partial  ”  or  u  lateral  ” 
(i.e.y  terminal)  difference.  Example  in  English  — 

*  Mihrijan  (or  Mihragan),  “  the  month  of  Mithra,”  is  the  old  Persian 
month  corresponding  roughly  to  our  September. 
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“  Like  Esau  lose  thy  birthright :  I  instead 
Shall  eat  the  pottage  and  shall  break  the  bread** 


9.  Az  tu  bimar-i-dhulm-rd  darn,  Wa’z  tu  alda-yi  mulk-ra  timar. 

“  By  thee  [is  effected]  the  cure  of  him  who  is  sick  with  injustice. 
By  thee  [is  undertaken]  the  care  of  the  enemies  of  the  state." 


Here  the  tajnls  is  what  is  called  khatti  (“  linear  ”  or 
a  scriptory  i.e..  the  words  bimar  and  timar  are 

Tajms-i-khatti.  V  J  .  . 

the  same  in  outline,  and  differ  only  in  their 
diacritical  points. 


10.  Juz  ghubdr-i-nabard-i-tu  nabarad  Dida-i-1  aql  surma-i-didar. 

“  Save  the  dust  of  thy  battle,  the  eye  of  understanding 
Will  take  naught  as  collyrium  for  its  eyesight.” 

This  verse  illustrates  the  ist'dara  (“trope”  or  “simile”),  the 
expression  “the  eye  of  understanding”  meaning 

Isti 

“  the  understanding  eye,”  or  simply  “  the  under¬ 
standing.” 

11.  Dar  gul-i-sharm  ydft  bi  gul-i-tu  Shana-i-charkh  mah  ayina- 

dar. 

****** 

This  verse  (which  is  to  me  unintelligible,  and  probably 
corrupt)  illustrates  the  figure  called  murai at-i-nadhir  (“  the 
observance  of  the  similar”),  or  tanasub  (“con- 

Mura‘at-i-nadhi'r.  .  .  .  . 

gruity  ),  and  consists  in  introducing  into  a  verse 
things  which  are  naturally  associated  together,  such  as  bow  and 
arrow ,  night  and  day ,  sun  and  moon.  The  following  English 
example  is  from  Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (p.  251),  from 
a  “  Partheniade  ”  composed  by  him  on  Oueen  Elizabeth  : — 

“Two  lips  wrought  out  of  ruble  rocke, 

Like  leaves  to  shut  and  to  unlock. 

As  portall  dore  in  Prince’s  chamber  : 

A  golden  tongue  in  mouth  of  amber .” 
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12.  An  kunad  kushish-i-tu  bd  a(da  Ki  kunad  bakhshish-i-lu  bd 

dinar. 

Madh-i-mu-  “Thy  striving  does  to  [thy]  foes  what  thy  giving 
wajjah.  does  to  [thy]  money.” 

This  figure  is  called  madh-i-muwajjah ,  or  simply  muwajjah , 
i.e.j  “  implied  praise  ”  ;  for  in  the  above  verse  the  poet  intends 
primarily  to  praise  his  patron’s  prowess  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
but  by  the  simile  which  he  employs — “  thou  scatterest  thy  foes 
by  thy  valour  as  thou  scatterest  thy  money  by  thy  generosity  ” — 
he  also  hints  at  another  virtue. 

13.  Bd  hawa-yi  tu  kufr  bashad  din :  Bi-ridd-yi  tu  fakhr  bashad 

£  / 

‘ar. 

This  verse  illustrates  the  figure  called  “ambiguity,”  or 
muhtamalil l-wajhayn  (“  that  which  will  bear  two 
MwajhaynUl'  [opposite]  interpretations  ”),  for,  the  positions  of 
subject  and  predicate  being  interchangeable  in 
Persian,  we  may  translate  it  either  : — 

“  With  thy  love,  infidelity  becomes  faith :  Without  thine  approval, 
pride  becomes  shame,” 

or : — 

“  With  thy  love,  religion  becomes  infidelity :  Without  thine 
approval,  shame  becomes  pride.” 

Ambiguity  or  “amphibology”  is  treated  by  Puttenham 
[Arte  of  English  Poesie ,  pp.  266-267)  as  a  vice  of  style,  which  it 
is,  unless  it  be  deliberate,  as  it  usually  is  with  the  Orientals,  who 
thus  outwardly  praise  one  whom  they  really  intend  to  censure. 
So  in  Morier’s  Hajji  Baba  the  poet  Asker  (‘Askar)  is  made 
to  speak  as  follows  : — 

“  I  wrote  a  poem,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying 
my  revenge  for  the  ill-treatment  I  had  received  from  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  and  of  conciliating  his  good  graces ;  for  it  had  a  double 
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meaning  all  through  :  what  he  in  his  ignorance  mistook  for  praise, 
was,  in  fact,  satire  ;  and  as  he  thought  that  the  high-sounding  words 
in  which  it  abounded  (which,  being  mostly  Arabic,  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand)  must  contain  an  eulogium,  he  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  that 
they  were,  in  fact,  expressions  containing  the  grossest  disrespect.  In 
truth,  I  had  so  cloaked  my  meaning  that,  without  my  explanation,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to  have  discovered  it.” 

Rashidu’d-Din  Watwat  relates,  in  his  Gardens  of  Magic ,  that 
a  certain  wit  among  the  Arabs  said  to  a  one-eyed  tailor  named 
‘Amr,  “  If  you  will  make  me  a  garment  such  that  man  shall  be 
unable  to  say  whether  it  is  a  qaba  or  a  jubba ,  I  will  make  for 
you  a  verse  such  that  none  shall  be  sure  whether  it  is  intended 
for  praise  or  blame.”  The  tailor  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  and  received  from  the  poet  the  following  verse : — 

Khdta  li  ‘Amr44”  qaba :  Layt*  ‘ay  nay  ¥  siwa  / 

“  ‘Amr  made  for  me  a  coat  :  Would  that  his  two  eyes  were  alike  I  ” 

This  may  be  taken  as  meaning:  “Would  that  both  his  eyes 
were  sound  !  ”  or  “  Would  that  both  his  eyes  were  blind  !  ” 

An  English  example  would  be  : — 

“All  can  appraise  your  service’s  extent: 

May  you  receive  its  full  equivalent!”1 

14.  Hast  ray-at  zamana-ra  ‘ddil,  Lik  dast-at  khizana-ra  ghadddrl 

Ta’ki'du’i-madhi  “Thy  judgement  deals  justly  with  the  Age, 
bihuUh-dhamm.  But  thy  hand  plays  the  traitor  with  the  Treasury!” 

The  figure  exemplified  in  this  verse  is  called  “emphasis  of 
praise  by  apparent  censure  ”  (ta' kldu  l-madhi  bi-ma  yushbihu  dh- 
dhamm ),  or  “  pseudo-criticism,”  because  the  second  clause, 

1  Similar  in  character  are  some  of  the  palindromes,  equivocal  verses ,  and 
serpentines  given  by  J.  A.  Morgan  at  pp.  50-57  of  his  excellent  Macaronic 
Poetry.  If  the  words  (not  the  letters)  in  these  palindromes  be  read  back¬ 
wards,  the  sense  is  reversed,  and  praise  turned  to  blame.” 
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while  appearing  at  first  sight  to  be  a  qualification  of  the  praise 
expressed  in  the  first,  in  reality  implies  further  praise,  namely, 
in  the  instance  given  above,  for  generosity  as  well  as  justice. 

15.  Falak  afzun  zi  tu  na-ddrad  kas  :  Ay  Falak,  nik 
IItlfat'  gir  u  nik-ash  dar  / 

“  Heaven  hath  none  above  thee  :  O  Heaven  !  hold  him  well 
and  keep  him  well !  ” 

This  simple  figure,  called  ihifat ,  or  “  turning  from  one  person 
to  another,”  needs  no  explanation.  It  may  be  from  any  person 
(first,  second,  or  third)  to  any  other,  and  examples  of  each 
kind  will  be  found  in  Gladwin’s  Rhetoric  ...  of  the  Persians , 
pp.  56-58. 


Iham. 


16.  Bakht  su-yi  dar-at  khazan  dyad  ;  Rast  chan  but- 
parast  su-yi  Bahdr.,, 


“Fortune  comes  creeping  to  thy  door,  just  as  does  the  idolater 
to  Bahar.” 


This  verse  contains  the  ingenious  figure  called  by  Mr. 
Gibb  ( History  of  Ottoman  Poetry ,  vol.  i,  pp.  113-114)  “amphi¬ 
bological  congruity,”  and  depends  on  the  employment  in  a 
verse  of  two  or  more  ambiguous  terms,  which,  from  their 
juxtaposition,  appear  to  be  used  in  one  sense,  while  they  are 
really  intended  in  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  above  verse, 
khazan  means  “autumn”  and  also  “creeping”  (from  the 
verb  khazidan ,  “to  creep”  or  “crawl”);  while  Bahar 
means  “  spring,”  but  is  also  the  name  of  a  place  in  Central 
Asia  (whence  the  celebrated  family  of  Barmak,  or  Barmecides, 
came)  where  there  existed  a  famous  idol-temple.  The  reader, 
misled  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  words,  imagines  at  first 
sight  that  the  former  meaning  of  each  is  intended,  while  in 
reality  it  is  the  latter.  In  English,  a  good  instance  occurs  in 
the  following  verse  of  “  Look  at  the  Clock,”  in  the  Ingoldsby 
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"  Mr.  David  has  since  had  a  ‘  serious  call,’ 

And  never  drinks  ale,  wine,  or  spirits  at  all, 

And  they  say  he  is  going  to  Exeter  Hall 

To  make  a  grand  speech,  And  to  preach  and  to  teach 
People  that  ‘they  can’t  brew  their  malt  liquor  too  small’; 

That  an  ancient  Welsh  poet,  one  Pyndar  ap  Tudor, 

Was  right  in  proclaiming  ‘Ariston  men  udor’  ! 

Which  means  ‘The  pure  Element  Is  for  Man’s  belly  meant!’ 
And  that  Gin’s  but  a  Snare  of  Old  Nick  the  deluder  !  ” 


The  following  verse,  which  I  have  constructed  to  illustrate 
this  figure,  is  defective  as  regards  spelling,  but  correct  as  to 
sound  : — 

“  O  mother ,  halt  !  No  farther  let  us  roam  ; 

The  sun  has  set,  and  we  are  far  from  home.” 


The  next  eight  couplets,  which  I  take  together,  illustrate 
eight  different  kinds  of  tashblh ,  or  simile,  termed  respectively 
mutlaq  (“  absolute  ”),  tafdil  (“comparative,”  or 
TavS’kties)Sht  u  preferential  ”),  ta'kid  (“emphatic”),  mashriit 
(“conditional”),  idmar  (“implicit”),  taswiya 
(“equivalent”),  kinaya  (“metaphorical”),  and  laks  (“anti¬ 
thetical  ”),  most  of  which  are  sufficiently  explained  by  their 
names,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  following  exemplifi¬ 
cations  : — 


— mutlaq. 

i7- 

— tafdil. 

18. 

—ta’kid. 

19. 

— mashrut. 

20. 

— idmar. 

21. 

— taswiya. 

22. 

— kinaya. 

23- 

Tigh-i-tu  harnchu  aftdib  bi-ndr  Sir  darad  zatnana- 
ra  zi  nigar. 

Charkh  u  mdhi;  na,  nisti  tu,  az  dnk  Nisi  in  har 
du-ra  qiwdm  u  qardr ! 

Balki  az  tust  charkh-ra  tamkin,  Balki  az  lust  mah- 
rd  icihhar  l 

Mdhi,  ar  mdh  ndwarad  kdhish ;  Charkhi,  ar  charkh 
na-shkanad  zinhdr  / 

Gar  tu  charkhi ,  ‘add  chirdst  nigun  ?  WaW  tu  mdhi , 
‘add  chirdst  nizar? 

Jay-i  khasm-ai  chu  jay-i-tust  rafi‘ ;  An-i-td  takht, 
wa  dn-i-khasmai  dar. 

Chun  tu  dar  rdz  shab  kuni  payda}  Chun  tu  az  khar 
gul  kuni  diddr , 
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&  _<  ks  24 .  Sham  gardad  chu  subh  surkh-libas,  Subh  gardad  chu 

sham  tira-shi‘dr. 

“  Thy  sword,  like  the  sun  with  its  light,  keep  the  world  replete 
with  pictures. 

Thou  art  heaven  and  moon  ;  nay,  thou  art  not,  for  these  two 
have  not  [thy]  subsistence  and  endurance  ! 

Nay,  rather  from  thee  heaven  derives  its  dignity  ;  Nay,  rather 
from  thee  the  moon  derives  its  manifestation  ! 

Thou  art  the  moon,  were  it  not  that  the  moon  wanes  ;  thou 
art  heaven,  did  not  heaven  break  its  troth  ! 

If  thou  art  heaven,  why  is  thine  enemy  inverted  ? 1  And  if 
thou  art  the  moon,  why  is  thine  enemy  on  the  wane  ? 

Thine  enemy’s  position  is  high,  like  thine ;  for  thine  is  the 
throne,  while  his  is  the  gibbet  ! 

When  thou  displayest  the  night  in  the  day,2  [And]  when  thou 
revealest  the  rose  from  the  thorn,3 

Evening  becomes  clad  in  scarlet  like  morning,  [And]  morning 
becomes  apparelled  in  black  like  evening.” 


The  next  figure  illustrated  is  that  called  siydqatu>l-aidad 
(“  the  proposition  of  multiples  ”),  where  a  com- 
SiySU>1'  mon  quality  or  action  is  ascribed  to  a  number  of 
otherwise  dissimilar  things  : — 


25.  Dast  burda’st ,  gah-i- ard-i-hunar ,  Bi-sakha,  u  wafa  wa  ‘ adl 
u  yasdr, 


“What  time  talents  are  displayed,  In  generosity,  constancy, 
justice,  and  opulence,” 


Tansiqu’s.-§ifat. 


26.  Nur-at  az  mihr,  lutf-at  az  ndhid ;  Birr-at  az  abr, 
jud-at  az  kuhsdr. 


1  For  the  sky  is  compared  to  an  “inverted  bowl,”  and  the  same  word, 
sar-nigun ,  literally  “  head-down  wards,”  as  applied  to  a  foe,  means  “over¬ 
thrown.” 

2  I.e .,  when  the  dust  stirred  up  by  the  hoofs  of  thy  charger  hides  the 
sun  so  that  day  becomes  like  night. 

3  The  rose  here  means  the  blood  of  the  foe,  and  the  thorn  the  sword  of 
the  poet’s  patron. 
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“  Thy  light  excels  the  Sun,  thy  grace  Venus ;  Thy  benevolence 
the  cloud,  thy  generosity  the  highlands.”  x 

This  figure  is  named  tansiqu '  s-sifat,  or  u  the  arrangement 
of  attributes,”  and  is  when,  to  quote  Gladwin  (pp.  46-47), 
the  poet  “  uses  contrary  properties,  as  they  occur,  without 
order  or  regularity.” 

The  next  three  verses  illustrate  the  figure  known  as 
“pleonasm,”  or  hashw  (lit.  “stuffing”),  i.e .,  the  introduction 
of  a  word  or  words  superfluous  to  the  sense, 
which  may  be  either  a  downright  blemish  (when 
it  is  called  hashw-i-qablh ,  or  “  cacopleonasm  ”),  or  an  im¬ 
provement  {hashw -i-malih,  or  “  eupleonasm  ”),  or  neither 
hurtful  nor  beneficial  ( hashw-i-mutawassit ,  “  mediocre  ”  or 
“indifferent  pleonasm”).  I  find  the  following  example  of 
“cacopleonasm”  at  p.  264  of  Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English 
Poesie : — 


“  For  ever  may  my  true  love  live  and  nevci  die , 

And  that  mine  eyes  may  see  her  crownde  a  Queene,” 

where  the  words  in  italics  are  quite  superfluous  to  the 
meaning,  and  do  not  in  any  way  beautify  the  form.  The 
pleonasm  is  italicised  in  the  translation  of  each  of  the  following 
verses  : — 


— qabih. 


— mutawassit. 


— mallh. 


27.  Qahr-at,  ar  mujtahid  shawad,  bi-barad  Asman-rd 

bi-sukhra  u  bigar  ; 

28.  Lik  lutf-i-tu ,  ay  humayun  ray ,  Bi-lutaf  dm  bar 

awarad  zi  bihd?. 

29.  Bdgh-i-‘umr-at  (ki  tdza  bad  mudam  Chashm-i-bad 

dur  f)  rawda’ist  bi-bar. 


‘‘Thy  power,  should  it  be  exerted,  would  compel  Heaven  to 
forced  toil  and  labour  for  thee  ; 

But  thy  grace,  0  thou  of  royal  mind  !  Would  by  its  favours 
bring  forth  pearls  from  the  seas. 


1  The  “  generosity  ”  of  the  highlands  consists  in  the  abundance  of  their 
streams 
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The  garden  of  thy  life  ( may  it  be  ever  fresh  !  May  the  evil  eye 
be  remote  from  it ! )  is  a  garden  in  fruit.” 

The  next  verse  illustrates  the  figure  which  is  generally 
called  ishtiqaq  (“etymology”),  but  more  correctly,  shibhul- 
ishtiqaq  (“  pseudo-etymology  ”).  It  is  in  reality 
a  variety  of  tajnis ,  or  word-play,  where  the  words 
upon  which  the  poet  plays  appear  to  come  from  one  root,  but 
have  really  no  common  derivation.  Of  this  figure  of  Proso- 
nomasia,  George  Puttenham  says,  in  his  Arte  of  English  Poesie 
(p.  212) 

“Ye  have  a  figure  by  which  ye  play  with  a  couple  of  words  or 
names  much  resembling,  and  because  the  one  seemes  to  answere 
the  other  by  manner  of  illusion,  and  doth,  as  it  were,  nick  him,  I 
call  him  the  Nicknamer.  .  .  .  Now  when  such  resemblance  happens 
betweene  words  of  another  nature,  and  not  upon  men’s  names,  yet 
doeth  the  Poet  or  maker  finde  prety  sport  to  play  with  them  in  his 
verse,  specially  the  Comicall  Poet  and  the  Epigrammatist.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  a  dittie  plaide  very  pretily  with  these  two  words, 
love  and  live,  thus 

‘And  all  my  life  I  will  confesse, 

The  lesse  I  love ,  I  live  the  lesse.'  " 

Two  other  examples  from  the  same  passage  are  as  follows  : — 
“  They  be  lubbers  not  lovers  that  so  use  to  say,” 

and — 

11  Prove  me,  madame,  ere  ye  fall  to  reprove, 

Meeke  mindes  should  rather  excuse  than  accuse.”* 

30.  Ruz-i-kushish,  chu  zir-i-ran  art  An  qadar-paykar-i-qadd- 
paygar,— 

“  In  the  day  of  battle,  when  thou  bestridest  that  [war-horse]  like 
Fate  in  form,  and  like  Destiny  in  determination,” — 

Here  paykar ,  u  form,”  and  paygar ,  “  determination,”  or 
“strife,”  appear  to  be,  but  are  not,  derived  from  the  same 
root. 

*  In  this  verse  however,  the  etymology  ( ishtiqaq )  is  real. 
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The  next  three  verses  illustrate  three  varieties  of  saj\ 
“response,”  or  “harmonious  cadence”  (literally,  “the  cooing 
of  doves”),  called  respectively  mutawaziymutarraf, \ 
and  mutawaxin .  In  the  first,  the  words  involved 
in  the  figure  agree  in  measure  and  rhyme  ;  in  the  second,  in 
rhyme  only  ;  and  in  the  third,  in  measure  only,  as  follows  : — 


Saj*. 


— mutawazi. 


— mutawazin. 


— mutarraf. 


31.  Dar  sujud-at  nawan  shawand  zi  pish ,  Bar  wujud- 

at  rawan  kunand  nithar, 

32.  Sar-kashdn-i -jahan-i-hdditJia-war,  Akhtaran-i- 

sipihr-i-ayina-ddr. 

33.  Arad-at  path  dar  makdti  imkan :  Dihad-at  kith  bai 

firar  qarar. 


“Trembling  there  advance  to  do  the  homage,  Before  thee  cast 
their  souls  as  an  offering, 

The  proud  ones  of  this  fateful  world,  The  stars  of  the  mirror- 
holding  sphere. 

Victory  brings  thee  power  in  space  ;  The  mountain  [i.e.,  thy 
steadfastness]  gives  thee  endurance  against  flight.” 


The  next  four  verses  exemplify  four  varieties  of  anagram 
(. maqlub ),  viz.,  the  “  complete  ”  ( — i-kull\  where  one  word  in 
the  verse  is  a  complete  anagram  of  another  (e.g.y 
karam  and  marg  in  the  Arabic  character)  ;  the 
“  partial  ”  ( — i-ba^d^  where  the  second  word  consists  of  the 
same  letters  as  the  first,  but  reversed  otherwise  than  consecu¬ 
tively  (e.g-,  rashk  and  shukr ) ;  the  u  winged  ”  ( mujannah\  where, 
in  the  same  verse  or  half  verse,  words  occur  at  the  beginning 
and  end  which  are  “  complete  ”  anagrams  of  one  another  ;  and 
the  “  even  ”  ( mustawl ),  where  the  sentence  or  verse  may  be 
read  backwards  or  forwards  in  the  same  way.  This,  properly 
called  the  Palindrome,  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
perfect  form.1 

1  Many  ingenious  examples  are  given  of  anagrams  (pp.  25-44)  and 
palindromes  (pp.  45-50)  in  Morgan’s  Macaronic  Verse.  One  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  the  former  is  an  “  Anagramma  Quintuplex — De  Fide in 
Latin  : — 

“  Recta  fides,  certa  est,  arcet  mala  schismata,  non  est, 

Sicut  Creta,  fides  fictilis,  arte  caret.” 
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ba‘4.  34-  Rashk -i-qadr-at  barad  sipihr  u  nujum;  Shukr-z- 

fath-at  kunad  bit  ad  u  diyar. 

35.  Garm  darad  zi  tdb-i-dil  payganj  Marg  barad  bi- 
khasm  bar  sufar. 

.  3 6 .  Ganj -i-nusrat  dihad  guzarish-i- jang  :  Ray -i-dawlat 

— mujannah.  ^  *  ,  r 

zanad  Imnayat-i-Y ar. 

37.  Ramish-i-mard  ganj-bari  u  out  :  Tu  qawi-ra 

— mustawi.  ,  *  * 

BI-JANG  DAR  MA-SHUMAR. 

u  The  sky  and  the  stars  envy  thy  worth  ;  the  countries  and  lands 
render  thanks  for  thy  victory. 

Fie  warms  the  spear-head  with  the  glow  of  hearts  ;  the  nock 
[of  his  arrow]  rains  death  on  his  foe. 

[His]  exploits  of  war  yield  a  treasure  of  victory  ;  [his]  pro¬ 
tection  of  friends  devises  empire. 

The  pleasure  and  substance  of  a  man  [is]  to  lavish  treasure ; 
do  thou  reck  nothing  of  the  strong  in  war.” 

The  next  eight  verses  illustrate  eight  different  varieties  of 
what  is  called  raddu  l-^ajuz  c ala's-sadr  (literally  “the  throwing 
back  of  the  last  word  in  the  verse  to  the  first 
^afa’s1'sadrUZ  place  the  verse  ”),  a  figure  less  limited  than  its 
name  would  imply,  since  it  consists,  as  Gladwin 
(p.  1 1)  says,  in  using  the  same  word  in  any  two  parts  of  the 
verse.  This  figure  resembles  those  called  by  Puttenham 
[Arte  of  English  Poesie ,  p.  210)  Epanalepsis  (u  Echo  sound,”  or 
“  slow  return  ”),  Epizeuxis  (“  Underlay,”  or  “  Cuckoo-spell  ”), 
and  Ploche  (“  the  doubler.”)  1 

Another  : — 

“  Perspicua  brevitate  nihil  magis  afficit  aures  ; 

In  verbis ,  ubi  res  postulat,  esto  brevis” 

Of  true  Palindromes  are: — Nt  pov  avoixrigara  //.?)  fiovav  opiv  ;  “  Ablata, 
at  alba  ”  (of  a  lady  excluded  from  the  Court  by  Queen  Elizabeth)  ;  “  Able 
was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba  ”  (of  Napoleon  I)  ;  and  Taylor’s  “  Lewd  did  1  live , 
&  evil  I  did  dwel” 

1  Somewhat  similar,  again,  is  the  “  concatenation,”  or  “  chain-verse,” 
described  and  illustrated  on  pp.  91,  92  of  Morgan’s  Macaronic  Poetry ;  e.g., 
the  following  : — 

“Nerve  thy  soul  with  doctrines  noble,  Noble  in  the  walks  of  time, 

Time  that  leads  to  an  eternal,  An  eternal  life  sublime,”  &c. 
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38.  Kar -i-adl-i-iu  mulk  ddshtan-ast  :  ‘ Adl-rd  khud  juz  in  na- 

bdshad  kar. 

39.  Bi-YASAR-i-tu  jud  khurd  y amin  :  Shud  yami'n -i-zamana  bar  tu 

YASAR. 

40.  Khasm  rhiAR-i-dawlat-i-tu  kashad  :  Khapn  niku-tar-ast  dar 

TIMAR. 

41.  Dar  maqdmi  ki  bar -i-zar  bakhshi ,  Rizish-i-abr-ra  nabashad  bar, 

42.  Mi-guzdri  bi- rumh  wam -i-‘adu  :  Kas  na-didast  rumh  wam 

guzdr. 

43.  Charkli  az  AZAR-i-iu  nayazarad  :  Bandagdn-rd  knjd  kuni 

azar  ? 

44.  N’arad  az  khidmat-i-iu  birun  sat,  Way  chi  bishgafiyash  bi- 

niza  chu  mar. 

45.  Dushmandn-ra  6/-dawari  wa  khilaj ,  Ba  taqdzd-yi  gunbud-t- 

DAWWAR. 

46.  Qahr  u  kin-at  bi-bad  dada  chu  khak,  Lutf  u  qahr-at  bi-ab 

kushta  chu  nar. 

“  The  task  of  thy  justice  is  to  hold  the  kingdom  :  Justice,  indeed, 
has  no  task  but  this. 

Bounty  swears  by  thy  wealth  ;  the  right  hand  of  Fate  became 
to  thee  a  left  hand.1 

The  foeman  is  filled  with  anxiety  by  reason  of  thy  prosperity  ; 

it  is  best  that  the  foeman  should  be  under  care.2 
On  the  occasion  of  thy  distributing  stores  of  gold,  the  pouring 
of  the  cloud  hath  no  place.3 

Thou  payest  with  thy  spear  the  foeman’s  debt  :  no  one  has 
[hitherto]  regarded  the  spear  as  a  payer  of  debts. 
Fortune  is  not  hurt  by  thy  hurting  :  How  should’st  thou  hurt 
thy  servants  ? 

It  will  not  withdraw  its  head  from  thy  service,  though  thou 
should’st  break  it  like  a  snake  with  thy  lance. 

Thine  enemies  by  antagonism  and  opposition,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  circling  vault  [of  Heaven], 

Thy  wrath  and  ire  cast  to  the  winds  like  dust,  Thy  clemency 
and  wrath  extinguish  like  water  extinguishes  fire.”  4 

1  Here  we  have  also  a  good  instance  of  iham  (“amphibology,”  or 
“  ambiguity  ”),  for  yasdr  means  both  “  wealth  ”  and  “  the  left  hand,” 
while  yamin  means  both  an  “  oath  ”  and  “  the  right  hand.” 

2  Tiyndr  signifies  “  care  ”  in  both  senses,  i.e.,  anxiety  and  custody. 

3  I.e.,  “  no  access,”  or,  in  vulgar  English,  “  is  not  in  it.” 

4  I.e.,  “thy  clemency  extinguishes  thy  wrath  like  fire  extinguishes 
water.”  This  figure  resembles  that  called  by  Puttenham  (p.  219)  “  Anti- 
theton ,  or  the  renconter.” 
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The  last  couplet,  as  well  as  the  next,  illustrates  the  figure 
called  mutadddd ,  or  u  antithesis,”  and  generally  consists  in 

m  t  d'dd  bringing  together  in  one  verse  things  antithetical 
or  opposite,  such  as  the  four  elements  (as  in  the 
last  of  the  verses  cited  above,  and  in  another  on  p.  37  supra), 
or  light  and  darkness,  or  day  and  night,  and  the  like. 

The  next  two  couplets  exemplify  what  is  called  icndt,  which 
means  that  the  poet  u  takes  unnecessary  trouble  ”  either  by 
extending  beyond  what  is  required  the  rhyme  of 
the  rhyming  words,  or  by  undertaking  to  use  a 
given  word  or  words  in  each  verse.  The  following  English 
examples  from  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  will  serve  as  illustrations 
of  the  former  variety  : — 

“  A  slight  deviation’s  forgiven  !  but  then  this  ts 
Too  long,  I  fear,  for  a  decent  parenthesis.  c  .  ** 

Another  example  : — 

“And  a  tenderer  leveret  Robin  had  never  ate ; 

So,  in  after  times,  oft  he  was  wont  to  asseverate I 

Another  : — 

“And  the  boldest  of  mortals  a  danger  like  that  must  fear} 
Rashly  protruding  beyond  our  own  atmosphere I 

4 7.  Ay  niku-khwah-i-dawlat-i-tu  ‘aziz,  Way  bad-andish-i-ruzgar- 

i-tu  khwar / 

48.  Har-ki  zinhdr-khwdr-iJ ahd-i-tu  shud,  Bi-sipdr-ash  bi-alam-i- 

khun-khwdr. 

“  O  thou  the  well-wisher  of  whose  empire  is  ennobled,  and  O 
thou  whose  fortune’s  envier  is  abased, 

Whosoever  is  false  to  thy  covenant,  do  thou  consign  him  to  the 
blood-drinking  world  !”  1 

This  figure  is  also  called  Luziunu  ma  la  yalzamy  or  u  the 
making  obligatory  on  one’s  self  that  which  is  not  obligatory.” 
In  the  second  of  its  two  senses  (that  illustrated  in  the  Persian 

1  I.e to  a  violent  death. 
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verses  given  above)  it  only  becomes  difficult  when  continued 
throughout  a  long  qaslda. 

The  next  verse  illustrates  the  figure  called  muxclawaj ,  or 
“  the  paired  ”  which  consists  in  the  introduction 

Muzdawaj.  .  *1111 

into  the  verse  of  rhyming  words  other  than  the 
necessary  rhyme : — 

49.  Kah-i- ri'za  6/-NIZA  bi-dbai:  Chun  kuni  ‘azm-j-razm,  in  t 
saw  dr  l 


“Thou  snatch est  fine  chaff  with  thy  spear;  when  thou  seekest 
battle,  see  what  a  horseman  !” 


The  next  figure,  mutalawwin  (“  variegated,”  or  “  chame¬ 
leon  ”)  consists  in  so  constructing  a  verse  that  it  may  be  read 
in  either  of  two  metres.  Thus  the  following 
verse  may  be  scanned,  like  the  rest  of  the  poem, 

in  the  metre  called  Khaflf-i-makhbun-i-maqsiir  ( — - - 

—  —  —  —  |  ^  w  — ),  or  in  that  named  sarP-i-matwi 


Mutalawwin. 


(- 


I  )• 


50.  Ay  buda  qidwa-i-wad'd  u  sharif  :  Way  shuda  qibla-i-sighdr  u 
kibar  I 

“  O  thou  who  art  the  model  of  low  and  high  :  and  O  thou  who 
art  the  shrine  of  small  and  great  1  ” 


The  next  figure  is  what  is  called  trsalu  l-mathaly  a  term 
rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  “  proverbial  com¬ 
mission  ”  ;  of  which  there  is  a  subordinate  variety, 

Irsalu’l-mathal.  ,  .  .  , 

irsalu  L-matnaLayn ,  which  consists  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  verse  of  two  proverbial  sayings,  or  of  two 
similitudes.  This  is  similar  to  the  u  Gnome ,  or  director  ”  of 
Puttenham  (p.  243),  and  the  “Par'wua ,  or  Proverb”  (p.  199), 
concerning  the  latter  of  which  he  says : — 


“  We  dissemble  after  a  sort,  when  we  speake  by  common  proverbs, 
or,  as  we  use  to  call  them,  cld  said  sawes,  as  thus  : — 

‘  As  the  olde  cocke  crowes  so  doeth  the  chick  : 

A  bad  cooke  that  cannot  his  own  fingers  lick.' 
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Meaning  by  the  first,  that  the  young  learne  by  the  olde  to  be 
good  or  evill  in  their  behaviours  :  by  the  second,  that  he  is  not  to 
be  counted  a  wise  man,  who,  being  in  authority,  and  having  the 
administration  of  many  good  and  great  things,  will  not  serve  his 
owne  turne  and  his  friends  whilest  he  ma}'',  and  many  such  pro- 
verbiall  speeches  :  as  totnesse  is  turned  French,  for  a  strange  altera¬ 
tion  :  Skarborow  warning,  for  a  sudaine  commandement,  allowing 
no  respect  or  delay  to  bethinke  a  man  of  his  busines.  Note  never- 
thelesse  a  diversitie,  for  the  two  last  examples  be  proverbs,  the  two 
first  proverbiall  speeches." 

This  love  of  introducing  proverbs  into  their  verses  is  very 
characteristic  of  several  Persian  poets,  notably  Sa’ib  of  Isfahan 
(d.  a.d.  1677—78),  who  served  as  a  model  to  a  host  of  Turkish 
verse-writers  ;  and,  in  much  earlier  times,  Abu’l-Fadl  as- 
Sukkari,  of  Merv,  who,  as  ath-Thacalibi  informs  us  in  his 
Tatimatu  d-Dahr  (Damascus  edition,  vol.  iv,  pp.  23  and  25), 
written  in  a.d.  994,  “was  very  fond  of  translating  Persian 
proverbs  into  Arabic.” 

51.  Na-kushad  db-i-khasnt  atash-i-tu  ;  Nashkinad  tab-i-nurmuhra - 

i-mdr  / 

“  The  water  of  the  enemy  extinguishes  not  thy  fire  ;  the  snake- 

stone  1  cannot  outshine  the  light  I " 

52.  Gar  m alii,  farigh  az  hawa-yi  khusiif :  Gar  mayi,  {man  az  bala- 

yi-khumar  / 

“  If  thou  art  a  moon,  [then  it  is  one]  free  from  anxiety  of  eclipse  : 

If  thou  art  wine  [it  is  wine]  exempt  from  the  plague  of 

wine-headache  1 " 

Lughaz.  The  next  ten  verses  form  a  lughaz ,  or  riddle  — 

53.  Chist  an  dur ,  wa  asl-i-u  nazdik  f  Chist  an  fard ,  wa  fi(l-i-u 

bisyar  ? 

54-  Kham-i-u  har-chi  Hlm-ra  fuklita :  Mast-i-u  har-chi  laql-ra 

hushyar. 

55-  Dil-shikan,  lik  dard-i-dil-paywand :  Khush-guzar,  lik  ruzgar - 

guzar. 


1  It  is  popularly  believed  in  the  East  of  the  snake,  as  in  the  West  of  the 
toad,  that  it  carries  in  its  head  a  jewel,  generally  an  emerald. 
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56.  Ranj-i-u  nazd-i-bi-dildn  rdhat :  Khwar-i-u  nazd-i-zirakan 

dushwdr. 

57.  Chun  du(a  khush-indn  u  bi-markab  :  Chun  qadd  rah-naward  u 

bi-hanjdr. 

58.  Anduh-ash  hamchu  lahw  u  rdhat-baklish  :  Atash-ash  hamchu 

ab  mish-guwdr. 

59.  Na‘ra  dar  way  shikanj-i-musiqi :  Nala  dar  way  nawa-yi 

musiqar. 

60.  ‘Isliq  aslist  kaz  mundza1 at-ash  ‘Aql  ghamgin  buwad,  rawan 

ghamkhwdr. 

61.  Khassa  ‘ishq-i-buU  ki  dar  ghazal-ash  Midhat-i-Shah  mt-kunam 

takrar. 

62.  Shdyad  ar-zan  ghazdla  bi-n’yushad  Zin  nawd  in  ghazal  bi~ 

naghma-i-zar. 


"  What  is  that  distant  one,  whose  origin  is  withal  near  ?  What  is 
that  unique  one,  whose  deeds  are  withal  many  ? 

Whose  rawest  [recruit]  ripens  whatever  is  knowledge :  whose 
most  drunken  [dependent]  gives  sense  to  whatever  is 
understanding. 

A  breaker  of  hearts,  but  a  healer  of  hearts’  ills  :  living  pleasantly, 
but  compelling  fortune  : 

Whose  pain  is  peace  to  those  who  have  lost  their  hearts ;  whose 
easiest  is  hard  to  the  intelligent. 

Like  prayer,  light-reined  and  horseless  :  like  Fate,  a  swift  and 
unaccountable  traveller. 

Care  for  him  is  like  play  and  a  giver  of  ease  ;  whose  fire  is  like 
water,  sweet  to  drink. 

A  cry  in  whom  is  a  movement  of  music  ;  a  wail  in  whom  is  the 
melody  of  the  shepherd’s  pipe. 

Love  is  that  element  by  whose  struggles  reason  is  rendered 
sorrowful  and  the  spirit  sad  ; 

In  particular  the  love  of  that  idol  in  my  love-songs  to  whom  I 
repeat  the  praises  of  the  king. 

Therefore  it  were  meet  if  the  sun  should  listen  graciously  to  the 
ode  in  this  song  set  in  plaintive  strain." 


These  riddles  are  generally  very  obscure,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  of  the  one  here  given  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  Other 
specimens,  with  the  solutions,  will  be  found  on  pp.  336-338  of 
Riickert’s  work  on  Persian  Poetry  and  Rhetoric. 

6 
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Next  comes  what  is  called  a  <c  double-rhymed  matla f,”  i.e.,  a 
Matia‘-i-Dhu  fresh  opening-verse  with  an  internal  double  rhyme, 
qafiyatayn.  Qr  rbyme  between  the  two  half-verses  : — 

63.  Az  dil-am  susan-ash  bi-bur d  qarar :  bi-saram  nargis-ash  supurd 

khumdr. 

“  Her  lily  [breast]  hath  snatched  repose  from  my  heart :  her 
narcissus  [eye]  hath  imposed  intoxication  on  my  head.” 

Then  follows  the  favourite  figure,  called  “  the  feigned 
ignorance  of  one  who  knows,”  which  is  akin  to 
Ta*‘ArifUl"  what  Puttenham  (p.  234)  calls  Apona ,  or  “the 
Doubtful  ”  : — 

64.  Wayhak  !  An  nargis-ast,  yd  jadut  Yd  Rabb,  an  susan-ast,  yd 

gulnarf 

“Alas  !  is  that  [eye]  a  narcissus,  or  a  witch?  O  Lord!  Is  that 
[breast]  a  lily  or  a  pomegranate  ?  ” 


Su’al  u  jawab. 


The  next  figure  is  the  simple  one  called 
“  Question  and  Answer  ”  [su'  al  u  jawab)  : — 


r 

65.  Guftam  :  *Az  jan  bi-ishq  bi-zdram/’  Guft :  “Ashiq  zi  j an 
buwad  bizar  I  ’ 

“I  said  :  1  Through  love  I  am  sick  of  life  !'  She  said  :  ‘Sick  of 
life  must  the  lover  needs  be  !  * " 


The  next  verse  is  a  muwashshah ,  or  acrostic,  of  which  also, 
I  regret  to  say,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 

Muwashshah.  .  J 

the  solution. 

66.  Dust  mt-ddram-ash  ki  yar-i-man-ast :  Dushman  an  bih  ki  khud 
na-bashad  ydr  / 

u  I  love  her,  for  she  is  my  friend  :  it  is,  indeed,  well  that  a  friend 
should  not  be  a  foe  !” 

The  mulamma c,  or  “  pied  verse,”  illustrated  in  the  next 
line,  has  been  already  mentioned  on  p.  23  supra . 
Examples  in  English  and  Latin  are  frequent  in 
the  Ingoldsby  Legends ,  e.g. : — 


Mulamma1. 
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.  I've  always  considered  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

As  an  architect,  one  of  the  greatest  of  men  ; 

And,  talking  of  Epitaphs, — much  I  admire  his, 

‘  Circumspice,  si  monumentum  requiris.”’ 

And  again  (though  this,  perhaps,  rather  comes  under  the 
figure  tarjuma ,  or  M  translation  ”)  : — 

ii(Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  alter  honores'  : 

I  wrote  the  lines —  *  *  owned  them — he  told  stories  !  ” 

67.  Sukht  dar  at  ash- am  :  chi  mi-gdyamf  Ahraqat-ni  ’l-hawa  hi¬ 
gh  ay  ri’  n-ndr  / 

“  She  hath  burned  me  in  fire  :  What  do  I  say  ?  Sine  igne  amor  me 
comburit  t " 

The  next  five  verses  illustrate  figures  which  depend  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Arabic  letters,  in  respect  to  their  being 
joined  or  unjoined,  dotted  or  undotted  respectively  ;  and 
which  cannot,  therefore,  be  represented  in  English  characters. 
In  the  first,  termed  “disjointed”  ( 'muqatta<‘ ),  all  the  letters  are 
unjoined  ;  in  the  second  ( muwassal ,  all  are  joined  ;  the  third 
( mnjarrad)  is  not  mentioned  in  the  books  at  my  disposal,  and 
I  do  not  see  wherein  its  peculiarity  consists  ;  in  the  fourth 
( raqta )  the  letters  are  alternately  dotted  and  undotted  ;  while 
in  the  fifth  ( khayfd )  the  words  consist  alternately  of  dotted 
and  undotted  letters. 

68.  Zar  u  zard-am  zi  dard-i-duriy-i-u :  Dard-i-dil-dai 
zard  darad  u  zar. 

69.  Tan-i-( aysh-am  nahif  gasht  bi-gham  :  gul-i-bakht-am 
nihufta  gasht  bi-kliar. 

70.  Chihra-i-rawshan-ash,  ki  ruz-i-man-ast,  Zir-i-zulf-ash 
mahist  dar  shab-i-tar. 

71.  Ghamza-i-shukh-i-dn  sanam  bu-k’shad  ashk-i-khun- 
am  zi  chashm-i-khun-dthar. 

72.  Dil  shud,  u  ham  na-binad  az  way  mihr :  sar  shud, 
u  ham  na-pichad  az  tan  kar. 

“  I  am  weak  and  pale  through  grieving  at  her  farness  [from  me]  : 
grief  for  one’s  sweetheart  keeps  [one]  pale  and  weak. 


Muqatta'. 

MuwassaL 

Mujarrad. 

Raq{a. 

Khayfa. 
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The  frame  of  my  life  grew  weak  in  sorrow  :  the  flower  of  my 
fortune  became  hidden  by  thorns. 

Her  bright  face,  which  is  my  day,  beneath  her  locks  is  a  moon  in 
a  dark  night. 

The  wanton  glances  of  that  idol  have  loosed  blood-stained  tears 
from  my  blood-shot  eyes. 

My  heart  is  gone,  and  it  does  not  even  see  kindness  from  her  : 
my  head  is  gone,  and  it  does  not  even  turn  aside  the 
trouble  from  the  body.” 

The  next  line  contains  an  enigma  ( mifamma ),  which  again 

Muamma.  I  have  not  been  able  to  solve  : — 

73.  Mawj  u  dud-i-dil  u  du  dida-i-man  burd  darya  wa  abr-ra 
miqdat. 

“The  waves  (of  tears)  and  heart-smoke  (i.e.,  sighs)  of  my  two  eyes 
have  lowered  the  esteem  of  the  sea  and  the  cloud.” 


Tadmin. 


The  next  figure  illustrated  is  the  tadmin ,  or  “insertion” 
(/.*.,  of  the  verse  of  another  poet  in  one’s  own),  already  men¬ 
tioned  at  p.  45  supra .  It  is  necessary,  however, 
either  that  the  “  inserted  ”  verse  should  be  very 
well  known,  or  that  it  should  definitely  be  introduced  as  a 
quotation,  lest  the  poet  employing  it  expose  himself  to  a 
charge  of  plagiarism.  A  good  instance  in  English  is  the 
following  from  the  Ingoldsby  Legends: — 


" ‘  One  touch  to  his  hand ,  and  one  word  to  his  ear* — 

(That’s  a  line  which  I’ve  stolen  from  Sir  Walter,  I  fear).” 

The  following  tadmin  is  one  ot  the  few  Persian  verses 
which  the  author  of  this  work  has  ventured  to  compose,  and 
was  written  at  the  request  of  a  friend  who  was  enamoured  of 
a  young  lady  named  May,  which  word  (pronounced  in  exactly 
the  same  way)  means  “wine”  in  Persian.  Shaykh  Sacdi,  of 
Shiraz,  says  in  one  of  his  verses  in  the  Gulistan  : — 

Mast-i-may  biddr  gardad  nim-i-shab  : 

Mast-i-saqi  niz-i-mahshar  bdmddd, 


which  means — 
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“  He  who  is  intoxicated  with  the  Wine  {May)  will  come  to  his 
senses  at  midnight  : 

He  who  is  intoxicated  with  the  cup-bearer  [only]  on  the  Resur¬ 
rection  morning  ! ” 

From  these  verses  I  made  the  following  tadrnln ,  which  also 
contains  a  tajnls-i-tammy  or  “  perfect  word-play,”  on  the  word 
“  may”  and  an  ighraq ,  or  “  exaggeration  ”  of  the  most  approved 
type 

‘Mast-i-may  biddr  gardad  mm-i-shab’  farmud  Shaykh  : 

In,  agarchi  qawl-i-Shaykh-ast,  nisi  jd-yi  iltimdd  : 

Man  mayi  danam,  ki  hargah  mast-i-an  gardad  kasi, 

Sar  zi  rnasti  bar  na-ddrad  ‘  ruz-i-mahshar  bamdadl 

He  who  is  intoxicated  with  the  Wine  will  come  to  his  senses 
at  midnight,’  says  the  Shaykh  : 1 

This,  though  it  is  the  Shaykh’s  saying,  is  not  a  statement  on 
which  one  can  rely. 

I  know  a  certain  Wine  (or  a  certain  May)  wherewith  should  one 
become  intoxicated 

He  will  not  raise  up  his  head  from  his  intoxication  even  *  on  the 
Resurrection-morning.’  ” 

74.  Was.l  khwdham :  na-ddnam  dnki  bi-kas  rdyagdn  rukh  namt- 
numdyad  yar  f 

“  I  desire  union  :  [but]  do  I  not  know  this,  that  the  Beloved  will 
not  show  her  face  to  any  one  for  nothing  ?  ’’ 


The  deplorable  fact  that  I  do  not  know  which  part  of  the 
verse  is  the  quotation,  nor  whence  it  is  borrowed,  rather  lays 
me  open  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  than  the  poet  to  that  of 
plagiarism. 

The  figure  termed  ighraq  (“straining”)  is  next  illustrated. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  recognised  forms  of 
hyperbole  ( muhalagha ),  viz.,  tabligh ,  when  the 
assertion  made  “  is  possible  both  to  reason  and  experience 
ighraq ,  u  when  it  is  possible,  but  not  probable 
and  ghuluww ,  <c  when  the  assertion  is  absolutely 
impossible.”  A  good  instance  of  this  last  is  given  by  Dawlat- 

1  Sa'di  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  Persians  as  “  the  Shaykh  ”  par 
excellence . 


Ighraq. 


>5 


Ghuluww. 
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sh&h  (p.  33  of  my  edition)  in  the  two  following  verses  in  praise 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  by  the  poet  Ghada’iri  (or 
‘Ada’iri),  of  Ray1  : — 


Sawab  kard  ki  payda  na-kard  har  dn  jahan 
Yagdna  Izad-i-dddar-i-bi-nadhir  u  hamal : 

Wa  gar-na  har  du  bi-bakhshidi  u  bi-ruz-i-sakhd  ; 

r 

Uinid-i-banda  na-mdndi  bi-Izad-i-inuta‘al ! 

“Well  it  was  that  God,  the  One,  the  Judge,  Exempt  from  peer 
or  mate, 

Made  apparent  one  alone  of  those  two  worlds  He  did  create ; 
Else  the  King’s  unstinted  bounty  would  have  given  both  away  ; 
Nothing  then  would  have  been  left  for  which  a  man  to  God 
should  pray  !  ” 

Another  still  more  extravagant  instance  o i ghuluww  (in  the 
theological  as  well  as  in  the  rhetorical  sense)  is  the  following 
verse  addressed  to  Baha’u’llah,  the  late  Pontiff  of  the  Babis,  by 
Nabil  of  Zarand  : — 

Khalq  guyand  Khudd’i,  wa  man  andar  ghadab  ayam ; 

Par  da  bar  dashta  map  sand  bi-khud  nang-i-Khuda  i ! 

“Men  call  Thee  God,  and  I  am  filled  with  wrath  thereat  : 
Withdraw  the  veil,  and  suffer  no  longer  the  shame  of  Godhead 
[to  rest  upon  Thee]  !”a 

The  instance  of  ighrdq  given  in  our  qaslda  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

75.  IV ar  numdyad  zi  bas  safa  ki  darust,  Raz-i-man  dar  rukhash 
buwad  didar. 

“Or  if  she  shows  it  [i.e.,  her  cheek],  such  is  its  translucency  that 
my  secret  will  be  apparent  in  her  face.” 


1  Dawlatshah  adds  that  Sultan  Mahmud  was  so  pleased  with  this 
extravagant  verse  that  he  gave  the  poet  seven  purses  of  gold,  containing 
a  sum  equivalent  to  14,000  dirhams. 

8  See  my  translation  of  the  New  History ,  p.  395.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  this  verse  was  really  addressed  originally  to  the  Imam  Husayn  by 
some  enthusiastic  Shhite. 
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The  next  seven  verses  illustrate  different  combinations  of 
the  figures  called  jam''  (combination),  tafrlq  (separa- 
Ja™taUqs?m.iq  tion),  and  taqsim  (discrimination),  of  which  the 
nature  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: — 


Jam*. 

Tafriq. 

Jam'  u  taqsim. 
Jam1  u  tafriq. 

Taqsim  u  tafriq. 

Jam'  u  tafriq  u 
taqsim. 


76.  Bar  lab-ash  zulf  (ashiq-ast  chu  man:  Id  jaram 

hamchu  man  ’sh  nist  qarar,, 

77.  Bdd-i-subli-ast  bu-yi  zulf-ash  :  nay ,  na-buwad  bad-i- 

subh  ‘anbar-bdr  l 

78.  Man  u  zulfin-i-u  nigunsar-im,  lik  u  bar  gul-ast  u 

man  bar  khar. 

79.  Hast  khatt-ash  firaz-i-  alam-i-ru  :  an  yaki  abr,  u  in 

yaki  gulzdr. 

80.  Ghanim-i-du  chiz  mara  du  chiz  supurd  :  dida-rd  abt 

u  sina-ra  zangar. 

81.  Hamchu  chashm-am  tawdngar-ast  lab-asli :  an 

bi-ashk,  in  bi-lu  lu  i-shahwar. 

82.  Ab-i-an  tira,  ab-i-in  rawshan  ;  dn-i-in  girya,  w’an-i-u 

guftdr. 


“  Her  tresses,  like  me,  are  in  love  with  her  lips,  consequently, 
like  me,  they  know  no  rest. 

The  fragrance  of  her  tresses  is  [like]  the  morning  breeze  ;  nay, 
for  the  morning  breeze  is  not  laden  with  ambergris  ! 

I  and  her  tresses  are  cast  down  headlong,  but  they  on  the  roses 1 
and  I  on  the  thorns.2 

The  down  overshadows  the  world  of  her  face  :  that  is  the  cloud, 
and  this  the  rose-garden. 

Sorrow  for  two  things  conferred  on  me  two  things  :  tears  on  my 
eyes  and  verjuice  on  my  bosom. 

Her  lip  is  as  rich  as  my  eye,  the  latter  in  tears,  the  former  in 
royal  pearls.3 

The  water  of  those  [tears]  is  dark,  while  the  water  of  these 
[pearls]  is  bright ;  the  property  of  those  [my  eyes]  is  weep¬ 
ing,  and  of  these  [her  lips]  speech." 


*  l.e .,  her  cheeks.  2  /.<?.,  affliction. 

3  “  Pearls  ”  here  evidently  means  pearls  of  speech,  but  the  teeth  are 
often  metaphorically  so  called. 
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The  next  four  verses  illustrate  the  figure  called  tafslr 
(a  explanation”),  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
an^TafsiVHaii.  called  respectively  jail  (“  patent  ”)  and  khafi 
(“  latent  ”),  which  last  is  complicated  by  a  kind 
of  chiasmus.  The  following  exemplifies  the  latter  : — 

83.  1 Jigar ,  u  2jan,  u  3chashm,  u  Achihr-i-man-ast,  dar  gham-i-(ishq- 

i-an  but-i-F  arkhar, 

84.  Ham  bi-ghamA  khasta,  ham  zi-tari2  mahjur ,  ham  bi-khun 3  gharqa, 

ham  zi  zakhmT  afgdr. 

“  My  "heart,  and  2soul,  and  3eye,  and  4face  are,  in  love-longing  for 
that  fair  one  of  Farkhar, 

Sick4  with  grief,  parted2  from  the  body,  submerged3  in  blood, 
weakened1  by  wounds. 

The  other  kind  ot  tafslr  is  exemplified  in  the  next  two 
verses  : — 

85.  Khurd,1  u  khurdam 2  bi-ishq-i-an  na-kam  ;  hast*  u  hastam 4  zi 

hajr-i-u  na-char ; 

86.  U  mara  khun ,*  u  man  ward  anduh 2 ;  u  zi  man  shad ,3  u  man  zi 

u  gham-khwdrd 


“  She  consumes,1  and  I  consume2  in  her  love  in  spite  of  myself  ; 
she  is,3  and  I  am,4  willing  or  no,  through  her  separation  ; 
She  my  blood,1  and  I  her  grief2 ;  she  glad3  through  me,  and 
I  sorrowful4  through  her.” 


The  next  two  verses  give  an  instance  of  what  is  called 
kalam-i-jami which  u  is  when  the  poet  treats  on 


Kalam-i-jami‘. 


morality,  philosophy,  or  worldly  delights  ” 


87.  Mu-yam  az  gham  sapid  gaslit  chu  shir:  dil  zi  mihnat  siyah 

gaslit  chu  qar, 

88.  In  zi  ‘aks-i-bala  kasliid  khidab ,  Wan  zi  rali-i-jafa  girift  ghubdr. 


u  Through  grief,  my  hair  hath  turned  white  as  milk  ;  through 
sorrow  my  heart  hath  become  black  as  pitch  ; 

This  derived  its  tint  from  the  reflection  of  [dark]  affliction, 
while  that  was  powdered  with  the  dust  of  sorrow’s  path.” 
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Husn-i-makhlas. 


Husn-t-makhlas ,  or  “  apt  transition,”  the  figure  next  illus¬ 
trated,  means  that  in  the  gurlz-gah ,  or  “  transition-verse  ”  (see 
pp.  30  and  32,  n.  1),  the  poet  passes  gracefully  and 
skilfully  from  the  exordium  of  his  qasida  to  the  qasd 
or  purpose  (panegyric  or  otherwise)  which  he  has  in  view  : — 

89.  Gham-i-dil  gar  bi-bast  bdzdr-am,  madh-i-shah  mi-kushayad-am 
bazar. 

“  If  the  heart’s  sorrow  hath  closed  my  market,  the  praise  of  the 
King  re-opens  it.” 

The  next  figure  illustrated  is  tazalzul  or  mutazalzil, ,  which 
means  “shaking  ”  or  “shaken”  to  the  foundations,  as  by  an 
earthquake  ( zalzala\  and  is,  as  Gladwin  says 
(p.  32),  “when  there  is  a  word  of  which,  upon 
changing  the  vowel-point  of  one  letter  only,  the  sense  is 
altered  entirely  ”  : — 


Tazalzul. 


90.  Shah  Qizil  Arslan,  ki  dast  u  dil-ash  hast  khasm-shumdr  u 
khasm-i-shumdr. 

“  King  Qizil  Arslan,1  whose  hand  and  heart  are  [respectively]  an 
accounter  for  enemies  and  an  enemy  to  accounts.”9 


Ibda ‘,  the  figure  next  displayed,  means  in  Rhetoric  “re¬ 
originating,”  “  reconstructing,”  or  “  re-creating,”  that  is, 
expressing  in  similar  but  different  form  the 
thought  of  some  previous  poet  or  writer,  while 
giving  it  a  new  meaning  or  application  ;  which  procedure, 
though  bordering  on  sirqaty  or  “  plagiarism,”  is  not  (like  other 
plagiarisms  of  form  or  meaning,  viz.,  intikhaly  maskhy  and  salkh  : 
see  Riickert,  pp.  188-191)  reckoned  a  fault,  but  a  merit.  To 
judge  of  the  comparative  value  of  a  verse  inspired  by  another 
as  regards  either  form  or  meaning,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 

1  Qizil  Arslan  ‘Uthman,  one  of  the  Atabegs  of  Adharbayjan,  reigned 
from  a.d.  1185-91. 

a  This  means  that  while  his  hand  accounted  for  his  foes  in  battle,  his 
generous  heart  knew  no  reckoning  in  the  distribution  of  its  bounty. 
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quainted  with  the  original,  which,  unfortunately,  I  am  not  in 
the  following  instance  : — 

91.  Hazm-ash  dwurda  bdd-rd  bi-sukun  :  ‘azm-ash  afganda  kliak-ra 
bi-maddr. 

“  His  resolve  brings  the  wind  to  a  standstill :  his  determination 
casts  the  dust  into  a  whirl." 


The  next  verse  illustrates  the  simple  figure  called  ta^ajjub^ 
Ta'ajjub.  “  astonishment  ”  : — 

92.  Ja-yi  dur  gar  niaydna-i-daryast,  az  chi  ma'nist  dast-i-u  dur¬ 
bar? 

“  If  the  place  for  pearls  is  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  for  what  reason 
does  his  hand  rain  pearls  ?  ” 


The  answer  to  this  question  contained  in  the  next  verse 
affords  an  instance  of  husn-i-tallL  or  u  poetical 

Husn-i-ta‘lfl.  .  !  .  ,  .  .  , 

aetiology,  which  consists  in  explaining  a  real 
fact  by  a  fanciful  or  poetical  cause  : — 

93.  Raghm-i-darya,  ki  bukhl  mi-warzad,  U  kunad  mat  bar  jahan 
ithdr. 

“To  spite  the  sea,  which  practises  avarice,  he  scatters  wealth  on 
the  world." 


Here  the  king’s  liberality  is  ascribed  to  disgust  at  the  stingi¬ 
ness  of  the  ocean,  though  this  typifies  liberality,  so  that  darya - 
dast  (w  ocean-handed  ”)  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  bountiful. 

The  following  verse,  however,  strikes  me  as  a  much  prettier 
instance  of  the  figure  in  question  : — 

Husn-i-mah-ra  ba  tu  sanjidam  bi-mizdn-i-qiyas  : 

Palla-i-mah  bar  falak  shud ,  u  tu  mdndi  bar  zamin. 

“  I  weighed  the  beauty  of  the  moon  with  thine  in  the  balance  of 
judgment  : 

The  pan  containing  the  moon  flew  up  to  heaven,  whilst  thou 
wert  left  on  the  earth." 
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George  Puttenham’s  definition  and  examples  of  aetiology 
(“  reason-rend  ”  or  “  tell-cause,”  as  he  names  it  in  English, 
pp.  236-237  of  Arber’s  reprint)  hardly  agree  with  the  Persian 
figure,  since  he  has  in  mind  real,  not  imaginary,  causes. 

The  next  figure,  tard  u  ‘aks ,  or  u  thrust  and  inversion,” 
simply  consists  in  the  transposition  in  the  second 

Tard  u  ‘aks.  /  r  r 

misra c  of  the  two  halves  of  the  first,  thus  : — 

94.  Chi  shikar-ast  nazd-i-u,  chi  masaf :  chi  masaf-ast  pish-i-u,  chi 
shikar. 

“  Alike  to  him  are  chase  and  battle  :  battle  and  chase  are  alike  to 
him.” 


The  two  next  couplets  illustrate  the  mukarrar  or  “  re¬ 
peated  ”  figure,  which  resembles  those  called  Anadiplosis  (“the 
redouble”),  Epanalepsis  (“echo-sound  ”  or  “slow 

Mukarrar.  n  .  .  v 

return  ”),  and  Epizeuxis  (“  underlay”  or  “  cuckoo- 
spell  ”)  by  Puttenham  (pp.  2 10-2 12),  especially  the  latter, 
exemplified  in  the  three  following  verses  : — 

“It  was  Maryne,  Maryne  that  wrought  mine  woe.” 


Again  : 


“The  chiefest  staff  of  mine  assured  stay, 

With  no  small  grief  is  gone,  is  gone  away.*’ 

And  again,  in  a  verse  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  : — 

“  With  wisdom’s  eyes  had  but  blind  fortune  seene, 
Then  had  my  love,  my  love  for  ever  beene.” 


95.  Badra  badra  dihad  bi-sail  zar :  Dijla  Dijla  kashad  bi-bazm 

(uqar. 

96.  Gashta  z’ an  badra  badra  badra  khajil :  burda  z’an  Dijla  Dijla 

Dijla  yasar. 

“  He  gives  gold  to  the  beggar,  purse-on-purse  :  he  brings  wine  to 
the  feast,  Tigris-on-Tigris. 

From  that  purse-on-purse  the  purse  is  ashamed  :  from  that 
Tigris-on-Tigris  the  Tigris  derives  wealth.” 
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The  four  concluding  verses  of  the  poem  illustrate  the  two 
Husn-i-taiab.  figures  husn-i-talab ,  or  “  apposite  request,”  and 
Husn-i-maqta*.  husn-i-maqta\  or  u  apposite  conclusion  ”  : — 

97.  Khusrawa  !  ba  zamana  dar  jang-am :  hi  bi-gham  mi-gudazad- 

am  hamwar  : 

98.  Chi  buwad  gar  kaf-i-tu  bar  girad  az  maydn-i-man  u  zamana 

ghubar f 

99.  Td  ‘ayan-ast  mihr-rd  tdbish,  td  nihdn-ast  charkh-ra  asrar, 

100.  Ruz  u  shab  juz  sakha  ma-badat  shughl ;  sal  u  mah  juz  tarab 
ma-badat  kdr ! 

“  O  Prince  !  I  am  at  war  with  Fortune  :  for  ever  she  consumes 
me  with  vexation  : 

How  would  it  be  if  thy  hand  should  remove  the  dust  (i.e.,  dis¬ 
agreement)  between  me  and  Fortune  ? 

So  long  as  the  shining  of  the  sun  is  apparent,  so  long  as  the 
secrets  of  the  sphere  are  hidden, 

Day  and  night  may  thine  occupation  be  naught  but  generosity  : 
year  and  month  may  thy  business  be  naught  but  enjoy¬ 
ment  ! " 


Nearly  all  the  more  important  rhetorical  figures  are  con¬ 
tained  and  illustrated  in  the  above  qaslda ,  or  have  been 
mentioned  incidentally  in  connection  with  it,  though  many 
minor  embellishments  will  be  found  by  those  desirous  of 
going  further  into  the  matter  in  the  works  of  Gladwin  and 
Ruckert.  Of  those  omitted  mention  need  only  be  made  of 
the  following  : — 

(1)  The  ta'rlkh ,  or  chronogram,  where  the  sum  of  the 
letters,  according  to  the  abjad  reckoning,  in  a  verse,  sentence, 
or  group  of  words,  gives  the  date  of  the  event 
commemorated.  The  most  ingenious  paraphrase 
in  English  of  a  Persian  chronogram  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  one  by  Hermann  Bicknell  (a  Hdjji  cAbdu’l-Wahid  ”),  the 
admirer  and  translator  of  Hdfidh,  on  the  well-known  chrono¬ 
gram  : — 


Ta’nkh. 


Chu  dar  khak-i-Musalld  sdkht  manzil , 
Ei-ju  ta’nkh  ash  az  KH dK-l-MUSA  LLA. 
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“Since  he  made  his  home  in  the  earth  of  Musalla,1 
Seek  for  his  date  from  THE  EARTH  OF  M  US  ALL  A  T 

The  letters  composing  the  words  Khak-i-Musalla  are  : — 
Kh  =  600  ;  a  —  I  ;  k  =  20  ;  m  —  40  ;  s  =  90  ;  /  =  30  ; 
y  =  10  :  Total  =791  (a.h.  =  1389).  The  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  chronogram  in  English  is  that  only  seven  letters 
(C,  D,  I,  L,  M,  V,  and  X)  have  numerical  values,  neverthe¬ 
less  Bicknell  overcame  this  difficulty  and  thus  paraphrased  the 
above  chronogram  : — - 

“  Thrice  take  thou  from  MUSALLA' S  EARTH”  (M  +  L  +  L  =  1100) 
“  ITS  RICHEST  GRAIN  ”  (I  +  I  +  C  +  I  =  103  X  3  =  309  : 
1100  —  309  =  791). 8 

(2)  The  talmlh ,  or  allusion  (to  a  proverb,  story,  or  well- 
known  verse  of  poetry)  is  another  pretty  figure. 
Here  is  an  English  instance  from  the  Ingoldsby 

Legends : — 

“Such  a  tower  as  a  poet  of  no  mean  calibre 
I  once  knew  and  loved,  poor,  dear  Reginald  Heber, 

Assigns  to  oblivion — a  den  for  a  she-bear.” 

The  allusion  is  to  the  following  verse  in  Heber’s 
Palestine : — 

“  And  cold  Oblivion  midst  the  ruin  laid, 

Folds  her  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade." 

A  good  instance  from  the  Bust  an  of  Sacdi  is  (ed.  Graf, 
p.  28,  1.  2)  : — 

1  “The  Oratory,”  a  place  close  to  Shiraz,  which  was  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  poet. 

8  For  European  chronograms  see  pp.  23-25  of  Morgan’s  Macaronic 
Poetry.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  is  that  giving  the  date  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  death  :  “  My  Day  Is  Closed  In  Immortality  ”  (mdciii  =  a.d. 
1603).  So  for  Martin  Luther’s  death  we  have  :  “  eCCe  nVnC  MorltVr 
IVstVs  In  paCe  ChrlstI  eXItV  et  beatVs,”  i.e.,  m.ccccc.x.wvvvv.iiiiii  = 
a.d.  1546. 
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Chi  hdjat  ki  nuh  kursiy-i-dsmdn 
Nilii  zir-i-pd-yi  Qizil  Arslan  f 

“What  need  that  thou  should’st  place  the  nine  thrones  ( i.e 
spheres)  of  heaven  beneath  the  feet  of  Qizil  Arslan?" 

The  allusion  is  to  the  following  verse  by  Dhahir  of 
Faryab  : — 

Nuh  kursi-i-falak  nihad  andisha  zir-t-pay 
Ta  busa  bar  rikab-i-Qizil  Arslan  nihad. 

“  Imagination  puts  the  nine  thrones  (spheres)  of  heaven  beneath 
its  feet 

That  it  may  imprint  a  kiss  on  the  stirrup  of  Qizil  Arslan." 

‘Ubayd-i-Zakanl,  a  very  bitter  satirist  who  died  some 
twenty  years  before  Hafidh,  wrote  amongst  other  poems  a 
little  mathnawl  (still  a  popular  children’s  book  in  Persia) 
named  “The  Cat  and  the  Mouse”  ( Mush  u  Gurba\  in 
which  an  old  cat  plays  the  devotee  in  order  to  entice  the 
mice  within  its  clutches.  The  mice  report  its  “  conversion  ” 
to  their  king  in  the  following  verse  : — 

“  Muzhdagdna  l  ki  gurba  zdhid  shud , 

(Abid,  u  mu’ min,  u  musulmdnd!’, 

u  Good  tidings  !  for  the  cat  has  become  an  ascetic, 

A  worshipper,  a  believer,  a  devout  Muslim  1” 

From  this  story  the  phrase  u gurba  zdhid  shud ”  (“the  cat 
has  become  an  ascetic  ”)  became  very  common  in  speaking  of 
an  old  sinner  who  shams  piety  for  purely  mundane  (generally 
evil)  objects ;  and  Hafidh  alludes  to  this  in  the  following 
verse  : — - 

Ay  kabk-i-khush  kharam  !  Kuja  mi-rawi  ?  Bi-ist ! 

Ghirra  ma-shaw  ki  “  gurba-i-abid”  namaz  kard  / 

u  O  gracefully-walking  partridge  !  Whither  goest  thou  ?  Stop  1 

Be  not  deceived  because  the  ‘  devout  cat  ’  has  said  its  prayers  !  ” 
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These  allusions  often  constitute  one  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  which  the  European  student  of  Persian,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  other  Muslim  languages  has  to 
aiiSns  in  encounter,  since  the  common  ground  of  his- 
PMusiimsthe  torical  and  literary  knowledge  shared  by  all 
persons  of  education  in  the  lands  of  Islam  is  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  the  European  and  other  Christian 
nations  participate.  Any  allusion  to  the  Qur’an,  for  instance, 
is  supposed  to  be  intelligible  to  a  well-educated  Muslim  ;  yet 
it  may  cost  the  Christian  reader  an  infinity  of  trouble  to 
identify  it  and  trace  it  to  its  source.  To  take  one  instance 
only,  which,  se  non  e  vero  e  ben  trovato.  The  poet  Firdawsi, 
when  suffering  from  the  sore  disappointment  occasioned  by 
Sultan  Mahmud’s  niggardly  recognition  of  his  great  work,  the 
Shahnama ,  or  Book  of  Kings,  wrote  a  most  bitter  satire  (now 
prefixed  to  most  editions  of  that  work),  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  friend  of  his,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  period,  and  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Tabaristan,  where  he  sought  refuge  with  the  Ispahbad  Shirzad 
(or,  according  to  others,  Shahriyar,  the  son  of  Sharzin). 
Sultan  Mahmud,  on  reading  the  satire,  was  filled  with  fury, 
and  wrote  to  this  Prince  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  poet, 
and  threatening,  should  his  demand  not  be  complied  with,  to 
come  with  his  elephants  of  war  (which  appear  to  have  been  a 
great  feature  of  his  army)  and  trample  him  and  his  army, 
villages  and  people  under  their  feet.  It  is  said  that  the 
Ispahbad  merely  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  Sultan’s  missive 
the  three  letters  cc  A.  L.  M.”  Though  Sultan  Mahmud,  it  is 
said,  did  not  at  once  see  the  allusion,  all  his  courtiers  imme¬ 
diately  recognised  it,  and  knew  that  the  Ispahbad’s  intention 
was  to  remind  them  of  the  fate  which  overtook  Abraha  the 
Abyssinian,  who,  trusting  in  his  elephants,  would  have  pro¬ 
faned  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca  in  the  very  year  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad’s  birth,  known  ever  afterwards  as  “the  Year  of 
the  Elephant.”  For  concerning  these  impious  “  People  of  the 
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Elephant  ”  a  short  chapter  (No.  CV)  of  the  Qur’an  was 
revealed,  known  as  the  Suratu  l-Fil,  which  begins  with  the 
letters  “A.  L.  M.,”  /.<?.,  A  lam  tar  a  kayfa  fa(,ala  Rabbuka 
bi-Ashabi  l-Fil? — “  Hast  thou  not  seen  how  thy  Lord  dealt 
with  the  People  of  the  Elephant  ?  Did  He  not  cause  their 
device  to  miscarry  ?  And  send  against  them  birds  in  flocks, 
which  pelted  them  with  stones  of  baked  clay  ?  And  make 
them  like  leaves  of  corn  eaten  [by  cattle]  ?  ”  The  allusion 
was  extraordinarily  appropriate,  and  is  said  to  have  effectually 
turned  the  Sultan  from  his  purpose.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  so 
effective  or  so  much  admired  amongst  Muslims  as  the  skilful 
and  apposite  application  of  a  passage  from  their  Sacred  Book, 
and  to  this  topic  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  again  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

Tashif  is  another  ingenious  figure  depending  on  the  dia¬ 
critical  points  which  serve  to  distinguish  so  many  letters  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet.  By  changing  these  points, 
without  interfering  with  the  bodies  of  the  letters, 
the  sense  of  a  sentence  may  be  completely  changed,  and  the 
sentence  or  sense  so  changed  is  said  to  be  musahhaf.  The 
expression  occurs  in  the  Bus  tan  of  Sa‘dl  (ed.  Graf,  p.  166, 
1.  4) 


‘  Mara  biisa,'  gufta,  ‘  bi- tashif  dih,  Ki  daiwish-rd  tusha  az  busa  bih! 

“‘Give  me/  said  he,  ‘kisses  with  tashif ,  For  to  the  poor  man 
tusha  (provisions)  are  better  than  biisa  ’  (kisses).” 

This  figure  cannot  be  illustrated  or  properly  explained 
without  the  use  of  Arabic  letters,  else  I  should  be  tempted  to 
cite  an  ingenious  poem,  quoted  by  Rashid-i-Watwat  in  his 
Hadaiqu  s-Sihr^  wherein  the  sense  of  each  verse  is  changed 
from  praise  to  blame  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  diacritical 
points,  so  that,  for  example,  Hast  dar  asl-at  bulandl  bl-khildf 
(“The  nobility  in  thy  stock  is  indisputable”)  becomes  Hast 
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dar  asl-at  palidl  bl-khilaf  (“  The  uncleanness  in  thy  stock  is 
indisputable  ”). 

Some  few  words  should,  perhaps,  be  said  at  this  point  con¬ 
cerning  the  satire  ( hajw )  and  the  parody  {Jawab ).  Satire  was 
amongst  the  Arabs,  even  in  pre-Muhammadan 
days,  a  powerful  weapon,  and  commonly  took  the 
form  of  what  were  known  as  mathalib ,  /.<?.,  poems 
on  the  disgraces  and  scandals  attaching  to  some  rival  or  hostile 

o  o 
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tribe.  In  Persian,  one  of  the  earliest  satires  preserved  to  us  is 

that  of  Firdawsi  on  Sultan  Mahmud,  to  which  allusion  has 

•  •  / 

already  been  made.  This,  though  very  bitter,  is  utterly  devoid 
of  the  coarse  invective  and  innuendo  which  mar  (according  to 
Western  ideas)  most  satirical  poems  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 
The  five  following  verses  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  its 
style  : — 


“  Long  years  this  Shahnama  I  toiled  to  complete, 

That  the  King  might  award  me  some  recompense  meet, 
But  naught  save  a  heart  wrung  with  grief  and  despair 
Did  I  get  from  those  promises  empty  as  air  ! 

Had  the  sire  of  the  King  been  some  Prince  of  renown, 
My  forehead  had  surely  been  graced  by  a  crown  1 
Were  his  mother  a  lady  of  high  pedigree, 

In  silver  and  gold  had  I  stood  to  the  knee ! 

But,  being  by  birth  not  a  prince  but  a  boor, 

The  praise  of  the  noble  he  could  not  endure  !  ” 


Any  one  who  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  grossness  which 
mars  so  much  of  the  satirical  verse  of  the  Persians  should 
peruse  the  crescendo  series  of  abusive  poems  which  marked  the 
progress  of  the  quarrel  between  the  poet  Khaqani  (d.  a.d.  1 199) 
and  his  master  and  teacher,  Abu'l-cUla,  which  will  be  found  in 
full,  with  translations,  in  Khanikof’s  admirable  Memoire  sur 
Khacdm  (Paris,  1865,  PP*  I4~23)*  The  quatrain  with  which 
Abu’l-cUla  opened  the  duel  is  delicacy  itself  compared  to  what 
follows,  and  will  alone  bear  translation.  He  says : — 

7 
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Khaqaniyd  /  Agarchi  sukhan  nik  ddniya , 

Yak  nukta  guyam-at :  bi-shinaw  rayagdniyd  / 

Hajw-i-kasi  ma-kun  ki  zi  tu  mill  buwad  bi-sinn : 

Bashad  ki  u  pidar  buwad-at,  tu  na-daniya  l 

which  may  be  paraphrased  in  English  : — 

“  Thy  verse,  Khaqam,  deeply  I  admire, 

Yet  one  small  hint  to  offer  I  desire  : 

Mock  not  the  man  whose  years  outnumber  thine : 

He  may,  perchance  (thou  know’st  not),  be  thy  sire  l” 

The  following,  however,  ascribed  to  Kamal  Ismael  of 
Isfahan  (killed  by  the  Mongols  when  they  sacked  that  city  in 
a.d.  1237-38),  is  the  most  irreproachable  specimen  of  Persian 
satire  with  which  I  have  met : — 

Gar  kwaja  zi  bahr-i-md  badi  guft 
Md  chihra  zi  gham  na-mi  kharashim  : 

Ma  ghayr-i-niku’iyash  na-gutm , 

Td  har  du  durugh  gufta  bdshim! 

which  may  be  paraphrased  : — 

“  My  face  shall  show  no  traces  of  despite, 

Although  my  Patron  speaketh  ill  of  me  : 

His  praise  I’ll  still  continue  to  recite, 

That  both  of  us  alike  may  liars  be  !” 

As  for  the  jawab  (literally  “  answer  ”),  it  may  be  either  a 
parody  or  merely  an  imitation,  this  latter  being  also  called  a 
nadhlray  or  “  parallel.”  The  great  parodists  of 
Pparaiieisnd  Persia  were  cUbay d-i-Zakanl,  a  ribald  wit  who 
died  about  a.d.  1370,  and  of  whose  satires  in 
verse  and  prose  a  selection  was  published  in  Constantinople  in 
A  H.  1303  (a.d.  1885-86)  ;  and  Abu  Ishaq  (Bushaq)  of  Shiraz, 
the  Poet  of  Foods  ;  and  Nidhama’d-Din  Mahmud  Qari  of 
Yazd,  the  Poet  of  Clothes,  from  the  works  of  both  of  whom 
selections  were  published  in  the  same  year  and  place.  Each  of 
these  was  a  parodist,  but  the  first-named  was  by  far  the  greatest 
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as  a  master  of  satire,  and  excelled  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  his  period. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  Rhetoric  of  the  Muslims, 
but  considerations  of  space  forbid  me  for  the  present  to  enlarge 
further  on  this  subject,  and  I  must  refer  such  of 

Conventionality  .  .  .  r  ...  .  r  .  . 

in  metaphor  my  readers  as  desire  fuller  information  to  the 

and  simile.  worics  Gf  Gladwin,  Riickert,  Gibb,  Blochmann, 

and  the  native  writers  on  these  topics.  A  few  words,  however, 
must  be  added  on  a  work  of  great  utility  to  students  of  the 
erotic  poetry  of  the  Persians,  I  mean  the  “ Lover’s  Companion” 
(. AnisuHUshshaq )  of  Sharafu’d-Dfn  Rami,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era.  This 
book  treats  of  the  similes  which  maybe  employed  in  describing 
the  various  features  of  the  beloved,  and  has  been  translated  and 
annotated  in  French  by  M.  Clement  Huart,  Professor  of 
Persian  at  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes  (Paris, 
1875).  It  contains  nineteen  chapters,  treating  respectively  of 
the  hair,  the  forehead,  the  eyebrows,  the  eyes,  the  eyelashes, 
the  face,  the  down  on  the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  mole  or  beauty- 
spot,  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  the  neck,  the 
bosom,  the  arm,  the  fingers,  the  figure,  the  waist,  and  the  legs. 
In  each  chapter  the  author  first  gives  the  various  terms  applied 
by  the  Arabs  and  Persians  to  the  part  which  he  is  discussing, 
differentiating  them  when  any  difference  in  meaning  exists  ; 
then  the  metaphors  used  by  writers  in  speaking  of  them,  and 
the  epithets  applied  to  them,  the  whole  copiously  illustrated  by 
examples  from  the  poets.  Thus  the  eyebrows  (in  Persian 
abrii ,  in  Arabic  hajib )  may  be  either  joined  together  above  the 
nose  (, muttasi /),  which  is  esteemed  a  great  beauty,  or  separated 
( munfasil ),  and  they  are  spoken  of  by  the  Persian  poets  by 
thirteen  metaphors  or  metaphorical  adjectives.  Thus  they 
may  be  compared  to  crescent  moons ;  bows ;  rainbows ; 
arches  ;  mihrabs  p  the  letter  nun ,  &  ;  the  letter  kaf, 

1  The  mihrdb  is  the  niche  in  every  mosque  which  shows  the  direction 
of  the  Ka‘ba  of  Mecca,  towards  which  the  faithful  must  turn  in  prayer. 
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$  ;  the  curved  head  of  the  mall-bat  or  polo-stick  ;  the 
dagh ,  or  mark  of  ownership  branded  on  a  horse  or  other 
domestic  animal  ;  and  the  tughra ,  or  royal  seal  on  the  letters- 
patent  of  beauty.  In  the  case  of  the  hair  the  number  of 
metaphors  and  metaphorical  adjectives  of  which  the  use  is 
sanctioned  is  much  greater  :  in  Persian,  according  to  our 
author,  “these  are,  properly  speaking,  sixty;  but,  since  one 
can  make  use  of  a  much  larger  number  of  terms,  the  hair  is 
spoken  of  metaphorically  as  4  that  which  possesses  a  hundred 
attributes  ’  ”  ;  of  which  attributes  a  copious  list  is  appended. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  now  be  fully  apparent  how 
intensely  conventional  and  artificial  much  Persian  poetry  is. 

Not  only  the  metres  and  ordering  of  the  rhymes, 
conventional  but  the  sequence  of  subjects,  the  permissible  com- 
MusnmCpoetry.  parisons,  similes,  and  metaphors,  the  varieties 
of  rhetorical  embellishment,  and  the  like,  are  all 
fixed  by  a  convention  dating  from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era  ;  and  this  applies  most  strongly  to  the  qasida. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  European  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  a 
Persian  poet  is  often  very  different  from  that  of  his  own 
countrymen,  since  only  beauties  of  thought  can  be  preserved 
in  translation,  while  beauties  of  form  almost  necessarily  dis¬ 
appear,  however  skilful  the  translator  may  be.  Thus  it  happens 
that  ‘Umar  Khayyam,  who  is  not  ranked  by  the  Persians  as 
a  poet  of  even  the  third  class,  is  now,  probably,  better  known 
in  Europe  than  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  a  writer  of 
verse  ;  while  of  the  qasida-wntzxs  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Persians,  such  as  Anwari,  Khaqanf,  or  Dhahir  of  Faryab,  the 
very  names  are  unfamiliar  in  the  West. 

The  early  Arab  poets  of  the  classical  (; i.e .,  the  pre-Muham¬ 
madan,  early  Muhammadan,  and  Umayyad)  periods  are  natural, 
unaffected,  and  perfectly  true  to  their  environ- 

Substance  and 
style  as  canons  ment 

of  criticism.  ...  ....  .  . 

perience  in  understanding  their  meaning  depends 
on  the  unfamiliarity  of  that  environment  rather  than  upon 


,  and  the  difficulty  which  we  often  ex- 
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anything  far-fetched  or  fanciful  in  their  comparisons  ;  but, 
apart  from  this,  they  are  splendidly  direct  and  spontaneous. 
Even  in  Umayyad  times,  criticism  turned  rather  on  the 
ideas  expressed  than  on  the  form  into  which  they  were  cast, 
as  we  plainly  see  from  an  anecdote  related  in  the  charming 
history  of  al-Fakhrl  (ed.  Ahlwardt,  pp.  149-150),  according  to 
which  ‘Abdu’l-Malik  (reigned  a.d.  685-705)  one  day  asked 
his  courtiers  what  they  had  to  say  about  the  following  verse  : — 

Aliimu  bi-Da(din  ma  hayaytu,  fa-in  amut , 

Fa-wa-harabd  mim-man  yahimu  bihd  ba‘di ! 

“  I  shall  continue  madly  in  love  with  Da‘d  so  long  as  I  live  ; 
and,  if  I  die, 

Alack  and  alas  for  him  who  shall  be  in  love  with  her  after 
me!” 

They  replied,  “  A  fine  sentiment.”  “  Nay,”  said  fAbdu’l- 
Malik,  “  this  is  a  fellow  over-meddlesome  after  he  is  dead. 
This  is  not  a  good  sentiment.”  The  courtiers  agreed.  “How 
then,”  continued  the  Caliph,  “  should  he  have  expressed  him¬ 
self?”  Thereupon  one  of  those  present  suggested  for  the 
second  line  : — 


.  .  .  Uwakkil  bi-Da‘din  man  yahimu  bihd  ba‘di  l 
.  .  .  “  I  will  assign  to  Da‘d  one  who  shall  love  her  after  me  1  ” 

a  Nay,”  said  ‘Abdu’l-Malik,  “this  is  [the  saying  of]  a  dead 
man  who  is  a  procurer  and  a  go-between.”  “  Then  how,”  the 
courtiers  demanded,  “should  he  have  expressed  himself ?  ” 
“Why,”  said  the  Caliph,  “he  should  have  said: — 

,  .  .  Fa-Id  saluhat  Daldun  li-dhi  khullatin  ba'dil 

.  .  .  ;  ‘and  if  I  die, 

Da'd  shall  be  no  good  to  any  lover  after  me!’" 
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Here,  then,  it  is  wholly  a  question  of  the  idea  expressed,  not 
of  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast. 

Now  see  what  that  greatest  philosophical  historian  of  the 
Arabs,  the  celebrated  Ibn  Khaldun  (born  in  Tunis,  a.d.  1332; 

died  in  Cairo,  a.d.  1406)  says  in  chap,  xlvii 
on  "Moulds”  t^ie  s^xt^  section  of  his  masterly  Prolegomena ,z 
°of  styi?  which  is  headed  :  “  That  the  Art  of  composing 
in  verse  or  prose  is  concerned  only  with  words, 
not  with  ideas  ”  : — 

“  Know,”  he  begins,  “  that  the  Art  of  Discourse,  whether  in  verse 
or  prose,  lies  only  in  words,  not  in  ideas  ;  for  the  latter  are  merely 
accessories,  while  the  former  are  the  principal  concern  [of  the 
writer].  So  the  artist  who  would  practise  the  faculty  of  Discourse 
in  verse  and  prose,  exercises  it  in  words  only,  by  storing  his  memory 
with  models  from  the  speech  of  the  Arabs,  so  that  the  use  and 
fluency  thereof  may  increase  on  his  tongue  until  the  faculty  [of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself]  in  the  language  of  Mudar  becomes  confirmed  in 
him,  and  he  becomes  freed  from  the  foreign  idiom  wherein  he  was 
educated  amongst  his  people.  So  he  should  imagine  himself  as  one 
born  and  brought  up  amongst  the  Arabs,  learning  their  language  by 
oral  prompting  as  the  child  learns  it,  until  he  becomes,  as  it  were, 
one  of  them  in  their  language.  This  is  because,  as  we  have  already 
said,  language  is  a  faculty  [manifested]  in  speech  and  acquired  by 
repetition  with  the  tongue  until  it  be  fully  acquired.  Now  the 
tongue  and  speech  deal  only  with  words,  while  ideas  belong  to  the 
mind.  And,  again,  ideas  are  common  to  all,  and  are  at  the  disposal 
of  every  understanding,  to  employ  as  it  will,  needing  [for  such 
employment]  no  art ;  it  is  the  construction  of  speech  to  express 
them  which  needs  art,  as  we  have  said  ;  this  consisting,  as  it  were,  of 
moulds  to  contain  the  ideas.  So,  just  as  the  vessels  wherein  water 
is  drawn  from  the  sea  may  be  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  pottery,  or  glass, 
or  earthenware,  whilst  the  water  is  in  its  essence  one,  in  such  wise 
that  the  respective  excellence  [of  each]  varies  according  to  the 
vessels  filled  with  water,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  species, 
not  according  to  any  difference  in  the  water  ;  just  so  the  excellence 
and  eloquence  of  language  in  its  use  differs  according  to  the  different 
grades  of  speech  in  which  it  is  expressed,  in  respect  of  its  con- 


1  Beyrout  ed.  of  a.d.  1900,  p.  577  ;  vol.  iii,  p.  383,  of  de  Slane’s  French 
translation. 
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formity  with  the  objects  [in  view],  while  the  ideas  are  [in  each 
case]  invariable  in  themselves.  He,  then,  who  is  incapable  of 
framing  a  discourse  and  [shaping]  its  moulds  [i.e.,  its  style]  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  who  endeavours 
to  express  his  thought,  but  fails  to  express  it  well,  is  like  the  para¬ 
lytic  who,  desiring  to  rise  up,  cannot  do  so,  for  loss  of  the  power 
thereunto.” 


With  these  u  moulds  ”  ( asallb ,  plural  of  uslub\  wherein,  as  it 
were,  we  cast  our  ideas,  and  so  give  them  style  and  distinction, 
Ibn  Khaldun  deals  at  some  length,  recommending  as  models 
of  expression  the  pre-Islamic  pagan  poets  of  the  Arabs  ;  Abu 
Tammam,  the  compiler  of  the  Hamasa ,  who  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  ;  Kulthum  b.  ‘Umar  al-‘Attabi', 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Harunu’r-Rashid  ;  Ibnu'l- 
Mu‘tazz,  whose  one  day’s  Caliphate  was  extinguished  in  his 
blood  in  a.d.  908  ;  Abu  Nuwas,  the  witty  and  disreputable 
Court-poet  of  ar-Rashid  ;  the  Sharif  ar-Radi  (died  a.d.  1015)  ; 
‘Abdu’llah  b.  al-Muqaffac,  the  apostate  Magian,  put  to  death 
in  a.d.  760  ;  Sahl  b.  Harun  (died  a.d.  860),  the  wazlr  Ibnu’z- 
Zayyat  (put  to  death  in  a.d.  847)  ;  BadUu’z-Zaman  al- 
Hamadhani,  the  author  of  the  first  Maqamat  (died  a.d.  1008), 
and  the  historian  of  the  House  of  Buwayh,  as-S^bi  (died 
a.d.  1056).  He  who  takes  these  as  models,  and  commits 
their  compositions  to  memory,  will,  says  Ibn  Khaldun,  attain 
a  better  style  than  such  as  imitate  later  writers  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  of  our  era,  like  Ibn  Sahl,  Ibnu’n- 
Nablh,  al-Baysam,  and  ‘Imadu’d-Din  al-Katib  of  I§fah£n. 
And  so  Ibn  Khaldun,  logically  enough  from  his  point  of  view, 
defines  poetry  (Beyrout  ed.  of  a.d.  1900,  p.  573)  as  follows  : — 


“  Poetry  is  an  effective  discourse,  based  on  metaphor  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  divided  into  parts  \i.e.y  verses]  agreeing  with  one  another  in 
metre  and  rhyme,  each  one  of  such  parts  being  independent  in 
scope  and  aim  of  what  precedes  and  follows  it,  and  conforming  to 
the  moulds  [or  styles]  of  the  Arabs  appropriated  to  it." 
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And  about  a  page  further  back  he  compares  the  writer, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  to  the  architect  or  the  weaver,  in 
that  he,  like  them,  must  work  by  pattern  ;  for  which  reason 
he  seems  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  would  exclude 
al-Mutanabbl  and  Abu’l-‘Ala  al-Ma‘ari'1  from  the  Arabian 
Parnassus  because  they  were  original,  and  “did  not  observe  the 
moulds  [or  models  sanctioned  by  long  usage]  of  the  Arabs.” 

Turning  now  to  the  Persians,  we  find,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect  in  these  apt  pupils  of  the  Arabs,  that  precisely  similar 

ideas  maintain  in  this  field  also.  “  The  words  of 

Conservatism  of  . 

Persian  poetry  the  secretary  (or  clerk  in  a  Government  office) 

and  prose  styles.  J  ^  ' 

will  not,”  says  the  author  of  the  Cnahar  Maqala , 
“attain  to  this  elevation  until  he  becomes  familiar  with  every 
science,  obtains  some  hint  from  every  master,  hears  some 
aphorism  from  every  philosopher,  and  borrows  some  elegance  from 
every  man  of  letters To  this  end  the  aspirant  to  literary  skill 
is  advised  in  particular  to  study,  with  a  view  to  forming  and 
improving  his  style,  in  Arabic  the  Qur’an,  the  Traditions,  the 
proverbial  sayings  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  writings  of  the  Sahib 
Ismacll  b.  cAbbad,  as-Sabf,  Ibn  Qudama,  BadPu’z-Zaman  al- 
Hamadhani,  ai-Hariri,  and  other  less  well-known  writers,  with 
the  poems  of  al-Mutanabbi,  al-Abfwardf,  and  al-Ghazzf  ;  and, 
in  Persian,  the  abus-ndma  (composed  by  Kay-Ka’us,  the 
Ziyarid  ruler  of  Tabaristan,  in  a.d.  1082—83),  t^le  Shahnama 
of  Firdawsi,  and  the  poems  of  Rudagi  and  cUnsun.  This 
intense  conventionality  and  conservatism  in  literary  matters, 
broken  down  in  Turkey  by  the  New  School  led  to  victory  by 
Ziyi  Pasha,  Kemal  Bey,  and  Shinasf  Efendi,  maintains  an 
undiminished  sway  in  Persia  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has 
checked  originality  and  tended  to  produce  a  certain  monotony 
of  topic,  style,  and  treatment,  it  has,  on  the  other,  guarded  the 
Persian  language  from  that  vulgarisation  which  the  triumph  of 
an  untrained,  untrammelled,  and  unconventional  genius  of  the 
barbaric-degenerate  type  tends  to  produce  in  our  own  and 
other  European  tongues. 
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The  models  or  “moulds”  in  Persian,  as  in  Arabic,  have,  it 
is  true,  varied  from  time  to  time  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  from 
place  to  place  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  canons 
inflatlorfan^acci-  criticism  adopted  by  Dawlatshah  at  the  end  of 
essentbi,1 quality  t^e  fifteenth  century  differ  widely  from  those  laid 
literary  style,  down  by  the  author  of  the  Chahar  Maqala  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  ;  while  Ibn  Khaldun’s  severe 
and  classical  taste  prevented  him  from  approving  the  rhetorical 
extravagances  which  had  prevailed  amongst  his  Eastern  co¬ 
religionists  and  kinsfolk  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Yet 
simplicity  and  directness  is  to  be  found  in  modern  as  well  as 
in  ancient  writers  of  Persian  verse  and  prose  ;  the  Iqan 
(“Assurance”)  of  the  Babis,  written  by  Baha’u’llah  about 
a.d.  1859,  is  as  concise  and  strong  in  style  as  the  Chahar 
Maqala ,  composed  some  seven  centuries  earlier,  and  the  verse 
of  the  contemporary  Passion-Play  ( ta‘ziya )  or  of  the  popular 
ballad  ( tasnif)  is  as  simple  and  natural  as  one  of  Rudagi’s  songs  ; 
while  the  flabby,  inflated,  bombastic  style  familiar  to  all 
students  of  the  Anwar-i-Suhayll  has  always  tended  to  prevail 
where  the  patrons  of  Persian  literature  have  been  of  Turkish 
or  Mongolian  race,  and  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the 
hands  of  Ottoman  writers  like  Veysi  and  Nergisi. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  GHAZMAWI  PERIOD,  UNTIL  THE  DEATH  OF  SULTAN 

MAHMUD 


Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era  Persia, 
though  still  nominally  subject  to  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad  (at 
this  time  al-Qadir  bi’llah,  whose  lonp;  reign 

State  of  Persia  at  .  .  ..... 

the  close  of  the  lasted  from  a.d.  QQ I  to  io^i  L  was  in  tact  divided 

tenth  century.  .  . 

between  the  Samanids,  whose  capital  was  at  B u- 
khdrd,  and  the  Daylamite  House  of  Buwayh,  who  dominated 
the  southern  and  south-western  provinces  and  were  practically 
absolute  in  Baghdad  itself,  the  Caliph  being  a  mere  puppet  in 
their  hands.1  Besides  these,  two  small  dynasties,  the  Houses 
of  Ziyar  and  Hasanawayh,  ruled  respectively  in  Tabaristan 
(the  modern  Gilan  and  Mazandaran,  lying  between  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Elburz  Mountains)  and 
Kurdistan.  All  of  these  dynasties  appear  to  have  been  of 
Iranian  (Persian  or  Kurdish)  race,  and  none  of  their  rulers 
claimed  the  title  of  Sultan ,  but  contented  themselves  generally 
with  those  of  Amir ,  Ispahbad ,  or  Malik  :  in  other  words,  they 
regarded  themselves  as  princes  and  governors,  but  not  as  kings. 

Al-Biruni,  the  great  chronologist,  who  flourished  about 
a.d.  iooo,  and  is  therefore  a  contemporary  witness  for  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  discusses  at  some  length 
the  pedigrees  of  the  three  more  important  of  the  four  dynasties 

1  See  Stanley  Lane-Poole’s  Mohammadan  Dynasties ,  p.  140. 
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mentioned  above.1  On  the  pedigree  of  the  Buwayhids,  who 
traced  their  descent  from  the  Sasanian  king  Bah  ram  Gur,  he 
Persian  origin  of  casts5  ^  is  true>  some  doubt,  and  adds  that  certain 
Buwayh^lmin  Persons  ascribed  to  them  an  Arabian  origin  ; 

and  ziyar.  but,  whether  or  no  they  were  scions  of  the 

ancient  Royal  House  of  Persia,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  their  Persian  nationality.  Concerning  the  House 
of  Saman  he  declares  that  “  nobody  contests  the  fact  ”  that 
they  were  descended  from  Bahrain  Chubin,  the  great  marzubdn , 
or  Warden  of  the  Marches,  who  raised  so  formidable  an 
insurrection  during  the  reign  of  the  Sasanian  king  Khusraw 
Parwiz  (a.d.  590-627)  ;  whilst  of  the  Ziyarids  he  similarly 
traces  the  pedigree  up  to  the  Sasanian  king  Qubadh  (a.d.  488- 
531).  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  personal  and 
political  bias  may  have  somewhat  influenced  al-Birum’s  doubts 
and  assurances  in  this  matter,  since  he  could  hardly  refrain 
from  professing  certainty  as  to  the  noble  pedigree  claimed  by 
his  generous  and  enlightened  patron  and  benefactor  Qabus, 
the  son  of  Washmgir  the  Ziyarid,  entitled  Shamsu  l-Ma^all^ 
“the  Sun  of  the  Heights,”  whom  also  he  may  have  thought  to 
please  by  his  aspersions  on  the  House  of  Buwayh.  Confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  another  passage  in  the  same 
work  (p.  1 31  of  Sachau’s  translation),  where  al-Birum  blames 
the  Buwayhids  for  the  high-sounding  titles  bestowed  by  them 
on  their  ministers,  which  he  stigmatises  as  “nothing  but  one 
great  lie,”  yet  a  few  lines  lower  lauds  his  patron  Shamsu  l- 
(“the  Sun  of  the  Heights”)  for  choosing  for  himself 
“a  title  the  full  meaning  of  which  did  not  exceed  his  merits.” 

Khurasan,  the  realm  of  the  Samanids  (which  at  that  time 
greatly  exceeded  its  modern  limits  and  included  much  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Transcaspia  or  Central  Asia),  was,  as  has 
been  fully  explained  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  work,  the 
cradle  of  “  modern,”  /.<?.,  post-Muhammadan,  Persian  litera- 

1  See  Sachau’s  translation  of  the  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations, 
pp.  44-48. 
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ture.  But  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  ath-Tha‘- 
alibi 1  speaks  of  the  galaxy  of  literary  talent  assembled  at  Bu¬ 
khara,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  culture  and 
RofcuituregSes  science  Khurasan  had  outstripped  Fars,  the  cradle 

Khurasan,  Taba-  „ 

ristan,  and  or  Persian  greatness,  and  the  south  or  Persia  gene- 

Southern  Persia.  /;  <. 

rally.  Ath-i  ha  alibi  himself  [loc.  cit.^  p.  3)  cites 
an  Arabic  verse  by  the  poet  Abu  Ahmad  b.  Abi  Bakr,  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era  at  the 
Samanid  Court,  which  points  very  clearly  to  the  intellectual 
inferiority  of  Khurasan  to  ‘Iraq  ;  and  a  doggerel  rhyme  current 
in  Persia  at  the  present  day  stigmatises  the  Khurasanis  as 
“clowns”  (< aldang ).2  Yet  in  Khurasan  undoubtedly  it  was 
that  the  literary  revival  of  the  Persian  language  first  began 
after  the  Muhammadan  conquest  ;  and  that  because  it  was  the 
most  remote  province  of  the  Caliph’s  domains  and  the  furthest 
removed  from  Baghdad,  the  centre  and  metropolis  of  that 
Islamic  culture  of  which  the  Arabic  language  was,  from  Spain 
to  Samarqand,  the  recognised  medium,  until  the  destruction  of 
the  Caliphate  by  the  barbarous  Mongols  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  Tabaristan  also,  another  remote  pro¬ 
vince,  which,  first  under  its  Zoroastrian  Ispahbads  (who  long 
survived  the  fall  of  their  Sasanian  masters),  then  under  ShPite 
rulers  of  the  House  of  cAli,  and  lastly  under  the  House  of 
Ziyar,  long  maintained  itself  independent  of  the  Caliphs  of 
Baghdad  and  the  Samanid  rulers  of  Khurasan,  a  pretty  high 
degree  of  literary  culture  is  implied  by  many  remarks  in  the 
earliest  extant  history  of  that  province  composed  by  Ibn 
Isfandiyar  (who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century)  ;  for  he  mentions  numerous  Arabic  works  and  cites 
many  Arabic  verses  produced  there  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 


1  Yatimatu’d-Dahr ,  Damascus  edition,  vol.  iv,  pp.  33-4.  The  passage 
is  translated  in  the  Prolegomena  of  this  work,  pp.  365-6.  See  also  B.  de 
Meynard’s  Tableau  Littcraire  du  Khorassan  et  de  la  Transoxiane  au  IVe 
siecle  dc  I’Hegire  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  March-April,  1854,  pp.  293 
et  seqq. 

a  See  my  Year  amongst  the  Persians ,  p.  232. 
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centuries  of  our  era,  particularly  under  the  Zaydl  Imdms 
(a.d.  864— 928), 1  as  well  as  some  Persian  works  and  one  or 
two  in  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Tabaristan.2 3  As  regards  the 
House  of  Buwayh,  ShPites  and  Persians  as  they  were,  it 
appears  at  first  sight  remarkable  that  so  little  of  the  literature 
of  the  Persian  Renaissance  should  have  been  produced  under 
their  auspices,  seeing  that  they  were  great  patrons  of  learning 
and  that  the  phrase  cc  more  eloquent  than  the  two  Sads  ”  (/.*., 
the  Sahib  Ismacll  b.  ‘Abbad  and  as-Sabi,  the  great  minister  and 
the  great  historian  of  the  House  of  Buwayh)  had  become 
proverbial  3;  but  the  fact  that  the  literature  produced  under 
their  auspices  was  almost  entirely  Arabic  is  explained,  as  already 
remarked,  by  the  closer  relations  which  they  maintained  with 
Baghdad,  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  and  metropolis  of  Islam. 
Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  Persian  poetry  as  well  as  Arabic 
was  cultivated  at  the  Buwayhid  Courts,  and  indeed  Muhammad 
‘Awfi,  the  oldest  biographer  of  Persian  poets  whose  work 
(entitled  Lubabu'  l- Albab)  has  been  preserved  to  us,  mentions  at 
least  two  poets  who  wrote  in  Persian  and  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  Sahib  Ismacil  b.  cAbbad,  viz .,  Mansur  b.  cAli 
of  Ray,  poetically  surnamed  Mantiql ,  and  Abu  Bakr  Muham- 


1  See  especially  Section  i,  ch.  iv  (ff.  42b  et  seqq.  of  the  India  Office  MS., 
pp.  42,  et  scqq.  of  my  translation),  which  treats  of  the  “  Kings,  nobles, 
saintly  and  famous  men,  scribes,  physicians,  astronomers,  philosophers, 
and  poets  of  Tabaristan.”  Abu  ‘Amr  (circ.  a.d.  870),  who  is  called  “the 
poet  of  Tabaristan  ”  far  excellence ,  Abu’l-‘Ala  as-Sarwi,  and  the  Sayyid 
al-Utrush  were  all  notable  poets  ;  while  to  the  Sayyid  Abu’l-Husayn 
a  number  of  Arabic  prose  works  are  ascribed,  five  of  the  most  famous 
of  which  are  named. 

2  A  good  many  verses  in  the  dialect  of  Tabaristan  are  cited  by  Ibn 
Isfandiyar,  including  some  composed  by  the  Ispahbad  Khurshid  b.  Abu’l- 
Qasim  of  Mamtir  and  Barbad  of  Jarid  ;  but  the  oldest  work  composed  in 
this  dialect  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  appears  to  have  been  the 
Niki-nama,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Persian  M  arznban-ndma  (see 
Schefer’s  Chrestomathic  Persane ,  vol.  ii,  p.  195).  Tabari  verses  by  ‘All 
Piruza,  called  Diwarwaz,  a  contemporary  of  the  Buwayhid  ‘Adudu’d- 
Dawla  (middle  of  the  tenth  century),  are  also  cited  by  Ibn  Isfandiyar. 

3  Ibn  Isfandiyar,  p.  90  of  my  translation. 
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mad  b.  ‘All  of  Sarakhs,  surnamed  Khusrawl. 1  The  former, 
as  cAwfi  tells  us,  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Sahib,  in  whose 
praise  he  indited  Persian  qasidas ,  of  which  specimens  are  given  ; 
and  when  Badihi’z-Zaman  al-Hamadhani  (the  author  of  a 
celebrated  collection  of  Maqdmat ,  which,  in  the  command  of 
all  the  wealth  and  subtlety  of  the  Arabic  language,  is  deemed 
second  only  to  the  homonymous  work  of  his  more  famous 
successor,  al-Hanri)  came  as  a  lad  of  twelve  to  the  Sahib’s 
reception,  his  skill  in  Arabic  was  tested  by  bidding  him  extem¬ 
porise  an  Arabic  verse-translation  of  three  Persian  couplets  by 
this  poet.2  Khusrawl,  the  second  of  the  two  poets  above- 
mentioned,  composed  verses  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian  in 
praise  of  Shamsu’l-Ma^li  Oabus  b.  Washmglr,  the  Ziyarid 
ruler  of  Tabaristan,  and  the  Sahib  ;  while  Qumrl  of  Gurg&n, 
another  early  poet,  sung  the  praises  of  the  same  prince. 

Far  surpassing  in  fame  and  talent  the  poets  above  mentioned 
was  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  singers  which  adorned  the  Court 
Sultan  Mahmud  °f  the  great  conqueror,  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna, 

of  Ghazna.  wh0  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Subuk- 

tigln  in  a.d.  998.  The  dynasty  which  under  his  energetic 
and  martial  rule  rose  so  rapidly  to  the  most  commanding 
position,  and  after  his  death  so  quickly  declined  before  the 
growing  power  of  the  Seljuqs,  was  actually  founded  in 
a.d.  962  by  Alptigin,  a  Turkish  slave  of  the  House  of 
Saman,  at  Ghazna,  in  the  heart  of  the  Afghan  highlands  ;  but 
its  political  significance  only  began  some  fourteen  years  later 
on  the  accession  of  Mahmud’s  father  Subuktigln,  the  slave  of 
Alptigin.  This  great  Mahmud,  therefore,  the  champion  of 
Islam,  the  conqueror  of  India,  the  ruthless  foe  of  idolatry, 
“the  Right  Hand  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful” 
( Tamhiu  Amiri  l- Mu  mining  or  Yamlnu  d-Dawla),  was  the  son 
of  “the  slave  of  a  slave”  5  a  fact  of  which  Firdawsi  made  full 

1  See  vol.  ii  of  the  Lubdb,  lately  published  in  my  Persian  Historical  Text 
Series  by  Messrs.  Brill  of  Leyden,  pp.  16-19. 

*  The  verses  are  given  in  the  Prolegomena  pp.  463-464, 
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use  in  that  bitter  satire1  wherein  the  disappointment  of  his 
legitimate  hopes  of  an  adequate  reward  for  his  thirty  years’ 
labour  on  his  immortal  epic,  the  Shdhnama ,  found  full  expres¬ 
sion,  turning,  as  it  were,  in  a  breath  into  infamy  that  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  patron  of  letters  which  the  King  so  eagerly  desired  ; 
so  that,  as  Jami,  writing  five  centuries  later,  says  : — 

“ Guzasht  sh awkdl-i-M ahmud,  u  dar  jasdna  na-mand 
Jnz  in  qadar,  ki  na-dcinist  qadr-i-Firdawsi.” 

“Gone  is  the  greatness  of  Mahmud,  departed  his  glory, 

And  shrunk  to  ‘He  knew  not  the  worth  of  Fir  daw  si’  his  story.” 

Following  the  plan  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  first  part 
of  this  History,  we  shall  speak  but  briefly  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
himself,  and  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  literary  and 
scientific  activity  of  which,  by  virtue  rather  of  compulsion 
than  attraction,  his  Court  became  for  a  while  the  focus.  Of 
military  genius  and  of  statecraft  his  achievements  afford  ample 
evidence,  so  that  he  pushed  back  the  Buwayhids,  absorbed 
the  realms  of  the  Ziydrids,  overthrew  the  Samanids,  invaded 
India  in  twelve  successive  campaigns  in  twice  that  number  of 
years  (a.d.  i oo  1-24),  and  enlarged  the  comparatively  narrow 
borders  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  inherited  until  it  ex¬ 
tended  from  Bukhara  and  Samarqand  to  Guzerat  and  Qinnawj, 
and  included  Afghanistan,  Transoxiana,  Khurasan,  Tabaristan, 
Sistan,  Kashmir,  and  a  large  part  of  North-Western  India. 
He  finally  died  in  a.d.  1030,  and  within  seven  years  of  his 
death  the  kingdom  which  he  had  built  up  had  practically 
passed  from  his  House  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuqid  Turks, 
though  the  House  of  Ghazna  was  not  finally  extinguished 
until  a.d.  1186,  when  the  kings  of  Ghur  wrested  from  them 
their  last  Indian  possessions  and  gave  them  their  coup  de  grace. 

Sultan  Mahmud  has  often  been  described  as  a  great  patron 
of  letters,  but  he  was  in  fact  rather  a  great  kidnapper  of 


*  See  p.  81  supra. 
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literary  men,  whom  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
Firdawsi)  he  often  treated  in  the  end  scurvily  enough.  Of 
the  scientific  writers  of  that  time  none  were  greater  than 
Avicenna  (Abu  cAli  ibn  Sina),  the  physician-philosopher  who, 
himself  the  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  was  during  the 
Middle  Ages  the  teacher  of  Europe,  and  al-Birum,  the 
historian  and  chronologist.  These  two  men,  of  whom  the 
former  was  born  about  a.d.  980  and  the  latter  about  seven 
years  earlier,  together  with  many  other  scholars  and  men  of 
letters,  such  as  Abu  Sahl  Masihi  the  philosopher,  Abu’l-Hasan 
Khammar  the  physician,  and  Abu  Nasr  ‘Arraq  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  had  found,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chahar  Maqala 
(Anecdote  xxxv,  pp.  118-124  of  my  translation),  a  happy  and 
congenial  home  at  the  Court  of  Ma’mun  b.  Ma’mun,  Prince 
of  Khwarazm,  whose  territories  were  annexed  by  Sultan 
Mahmud  in  a.d.  1017.1  Shortly  before  this  date  Sultan 
Mahmud  sent  to  Ma’mun  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  nobles, 
Husayn  b.  ‘All  b.  Mika’il,  a  letter  to  the  following  effect  : — 

“I  have  heard  that  there  are  in  attendance  on  Khwarazmshah 
several  men  of  learning,  each  unrivalled  in  his  science,  such  as 
So-and-so  and  So-and-so.  You  must  send  them  to  my  Court,  so 
that  they  may  have  the  honour  of  being  presented  thereat.  We 
rely  on  being  enabled  to  profit  by  their  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
request  this  favour  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Khwarazm.” 

Of  course  this  letter,  in  spite  of  its  comparatively  polite 
tenour,  was  in  reality  a  command,  and  as  such  Ma’mun 
understood  it.  Summoning  the  men  of  learning 

escapesthe  referred  to  in  the  letter,  he  addressed  them  as 
SuSn^Mahmud.  follows  i — “  The  Sultan  is  strong,  and  has  a  large 
army  recruited  from  Khurasan  and  India ;  and 
he  covets  ‘Iraq  [?  Khwarazm].  I  cannot  refuse  to  obey  his 
order,  or  be  disobedient  to  his  mandate.  What  say  ye  on  this 

1  See  Sachau’s  translation  of  al-Biruni’s  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations , 
p.  viii. 
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matter  ?  ”  Three  of  them,  al-Blrunl,  Khammar,  and  ‘Arrdq, 
moved  by  the  accounts  they  had  heard  of  the  Sultan’s  generosity, 
were  willing  to  go  ;  but  Avicenna  and  Maslhl  were  unwilling, 
and,  with  the  connivance  of  Ma’mun,  privily  made  their 
escape.  Overtaken  by  a  dust-storm  in  the  desert,  Maslhl 
perished  ;  while  Avicenna,  after  experiencing  terrible  hard¬ 
ships,  reached  Abiward,  whence  he  made  his  way  successively 
to  Tus,  Nlshapur,  and  ultimately  Gurgan,  over  which  the 
enlightened  and  accomplished  Qabus  b.  Washmgir  Shamsu’l- 
Ma‘ali  (killed  in  a.d.  1012)  then  held  sway.  Now,  of  the 
learned  men  whom  Sultan  Mahmud  had  demanded,  it  was 
Avicenna  whom  he  especially  desired  to  secure  ;  so,  on  learn¬ 
ing  of  his  escape,  he  caused  a  portrait  of  him  to  be  circulated 
through  the  lands.  Avicenna,  having  succeeded  in  restoring 
to  health  a  favourite  kinsman  of  Qdbus,  was  summoned 
before  that  Prince,  who  at  once  recognised  him  from  the 
portrait,  but,  instead  of  surrendering  him  to  Mahmud,  main¬ 
tained  him  honourably  in  his  service  until  the  philosopher- 
physician  went  to  Ray  and  entered  the  service  of  ‘Ala’u’d- 
Dawla  Muhammad,  whose  minister  he  became.  During  this 
period,  as  we  learn  from  Anecdote  xxxvii  (pp.  125—128  of  my 
translation)  of  the  Chahcir  Maqala ,  he  managed,  in  spite  of 
his  manifold  official  duties,  to  write  daily,  in  the  early 
morning,  some  two  pages  of  his  great  philosophical  work, 
the  Shifa. 

Let  us  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  al-Birunfs  adventures 
at  the  Court  of  Ghazna,  as  described  in  Anecdote  xxiii 

(pp.  92-95  of  my  translation)  of  the  Chahar  Maqala. 
./u-Binimand  One  day  the  Sultan,  while  seated  in  his  four- 

Sultan  Mahmud.  '  5 

doored  summer-house  in  the  Garden  of  a  Thou¬ 
sand  Trees  in  Ghazna,  requested  al-Biriim  to  forecast,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  by  which  door  the  King  would  leave 
the  building.  When  al-Blrunl  had  complied  with  this  com¬ 
mand,  and  had  written  his  answer  secretly  on  a  piece  of  paper 
which  he  placed  under  a  quilt,  the  Sultan  caused  a  hole  to  be 
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made  in  one  of  the  walls,  and  by  this  quitted  the  summer¬ 
house.  Then  he  called  for  al-Biruni’s  prognostication,  and 
found  to  his  disgust  that  on  it  was  written,  c<  The  King  will 
go  out  by  none  of  these  four  doors,  but  an  opening  will  be 
made  in  the  eastern  wall  by  which  he  will  leave  the  building.” 
Sultan  Mahmud,  who  had  hoped  to  turn  the  laugh  against 
al-Birunl,  was  so  angry  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  cast  down 
from  the  roof.  His  fall  was,  however,  broken  by  a  mosquito- 
curtain  ;  and,  on  being  again  brought  before  the  Sultan  and 
asked  whether  he  had  foreseen  this,  he  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  note-book  in  which  was  written,  under  the  date, 
“  To-day  I  shall  be  cast  down  from  a  high  place,  but  shall 
reach  the  earth  in  safety,  and  arise  sound  in  body.”  There¬ 
upon  the  Sultan,  still  more  incensed,  caused  him  to  be  confined 
in  the  citadel,  from  which  he  was  only  released  after  six 
months’  imprisonment  at  the  intercession  of  the  prime  minister, 
Ahmad  ibn  Hasan  al-Maymandi,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
a  favourable  moment,  said  to  Mahmud,  “  Poor  Abu  Rayhan 
[al-Bfruni]  made  two  such  accurate  predictions,  and,  instead 
of  decorations  and  a  robe  of  honour,  obtained  but  bonds  and 
imprisonment  !  ”  cc  Know,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Sultan,  “  that 
this  man  is  said  to  have  no  equal  in  the  world  save  Avicenna, 
but  both  his  predictions  were  opposed  to  my  will  ;  and  Kings 
are  like  little  children — in  order  to  receive  rewards  from  them, 
one  should  speak  in  accordance  with  their  opinion.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  him  on  that  day  if  one  of  those  two 
predictions  had  been  wrong.  But  to-morrow  order  him  to 
be  brought  forth,  and  to  be  given  a  horse  caparisoned  with 
gold,  a  royal  robe,  a  satin  turban,  a  thousand  dinars ,  a  slave, 
and  a  handmaiden.”  By  such  tardy  reparation,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  FirdawsL  did  Sultan  Mahmud  seek  to  atone  for 

j  •  • 

acts  of  meanness  and  injustice  committed  in  a  fit  of  causeless 
ill-temper  or  unreasoning  suspicion. 

Another  notable  man  of  letters,  Abu’l-Fath  al-Busti, 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  Arabic  verse  and  prose  composition, 
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was  carried  off  by  Sultan  Mahmud’s  father  Subuktigin 
when  he  captured  the  city  of  Bust  from  its  ruler  Baytuz. 

This  eminent  secretary  and  poet  afterwards  passed 
into  the  service  of  Mahmud,  but  finally  died  at 
Bukhari  in  exile  in  a.h.  400  (a.d.  1009). 1 2  He 
was  extraordinarily  skilled  in  word-plays  and  all  other  artifices 
of  literary  composition.  His  most  celebrated  poem,  which,  as 
al-Manlm  informs  us,  was  greatly  appreciated  and  often 
learned  by  heart  in  his  time,  and  which  is  still  recited  in  Cairo 
coffee-houses  by  the  muhaddithun ,  or  professional  story-tellers, 
begins  : — 


Ziyadaiul-mar’*  fi  dunyahu  nuqsan",  Wa  ribhu-hu  gJiayru  mahdi’l- 
khayri  khusrdn V 

“A  man’s  increase  in  worldly  wealth  doth  ofttimes  loss  betide, 
And  all  his  pains,  save  Virtue’s  gains,  but  swell  the  debit  side.” 

The  following  Arabic  verses  by  him  are  also  cited  by 
Dawlatshah  : — 


“  I  counsel  you,  O  Kings  of  Earth,  to  cease  not 
Seeking  good  name  for  well-doing  and  right, 

Spending  your  (  white  ’  and  ‘  red  ’  to  purchase  honour, 

Which  shall  not  wane  with  change  of  ‘  black  ’  and  *  white  ’  : 3 
These  are  the  lasting  spoils  of  Mahmud’s  prowess, 

Which  spoils  we  share  when  we  his  praise  indite.” 


The  date  of  his  death  is  thus  given  in  a  verse  by  Malik 
cImad-i-Zawzam  : — 

1  See  vol.  iv  of  the  Yatimatu,' d-Dalir ,  pp.  204-231  ,  ‘Ulbi’s  Ta’rikhu 
’I'Yamini  (Cairo,  a.h.  1286),  vol.  i,  pp.  67-72,  with  al-Manini’s  commen¬ 
tary  ;  and  Ibn  Khallikan  (de  Slane’s  translation),  vol.  ii,  pp.  3 14-3 15. 

2  This  qasida  is  given  in  vol.  i  of  Ziya  Bey's  Khar db at,  pp.  271-273. 

3  By  “  white  and  red  ”  silver  and  gold  are  meant,  and  by  “  black  and 
white,”  night  and  day. 
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“  Shaykh  of  lofty  worth  Abu’l-Fath  Majdu’d-Dm,  a  man  who  was 
Leader  of  all  wits  and  scholars  and  of  orators  the  best ; 
When  four  centuries  and  thirty  years  from  Ahmad's  Flight  had 
passed, 

Wended  in  the  month  of  Shawwal  hence  unto  his  Home  of 
Rest.” 

It  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  literary  men  were  highly 
esteemed  and  eagerly  sought  after,  each  more  or  less  indepen¬ 
dent  ruler  or  local  governor  striving  to  emulate 
patronage  of  his  rivals  and  peers  in  the  intellectual  brilliancy 

men  of  letters.  r  ,  .  .  r  , 

ot  his  entourage .  1  he  main  centres  of  such 
patronage  were,  besides  Ghazna,  Sultan  Mahmud’s  capital, 
Nishapur,  the  seat  of  his  brother  Abu’l-Mudhaffar  Nasr’s 
government  in  Khurasan,  and,  till  the  extinction  of  the 
Samdnid  dynasty  about  a.d.  iooo,  Bukhara,1  the  various  cities 
in  Southern  and  Western  Persia  subject  to  the  House  or 
Buwayh,  the  Courts  of  the  Sayyids  and  Ziyarid  Princes  or 
Tabaristan,  and  the  Court  of  the  three  Khwarazmsh&hs  named 
Ma’mun  in  Khiva.  On  the  literary  luminaries  of  each  of  these 
Courts  a  monograph  might  be  written,  and  in  each  case  the 
materials,  though  scattered,  are  abundant,  including,  for  the 
Arabic-writing  poets,  the  often-cited  Yatlmatu  d-Dahr  of  Abu 
Mansur  ath-Tha‘alibi,  and  its  supplement,  the  hitherto 
unpublished  Dumyatu' l-Qasr  of  al-Bakharzi  ;  for  the  poets 
and  men  of  letters  of  Tabaristan,  the  monographs  on  the 
history  of  that  most  interesting  province  published  by  Dorn 
at  St.  Petersburg  (a.d.  1850-58)  and  the  more  ancient 
history  of  Ibn  Isfandiyar,  of  which  an  abridged  translation 
by  myself  forms  the  second  volume  of  the  Gibb  Memorial 
Series  ;  and,  for  Isfahan,  the  rare  monograph  on  that  city  of 
which  I  published  an  abstract  in  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  for  July  and  October,  1901  ;  besides  the  more 

*  For  a  description  of  the  literary  splendour  of  this  city  under  the 
Samanids,  see  the  previous  volume  of  this  History,  pp.  365-366. 
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general  historical  and  biographical  works  of  Ibnu’l-Athir,  Ibn 
Khallikan,  al-cUtbi,  and  others. 

Most  of  the  literary  and  scientific  men  and  poets  of  the 
time  wandered  from  Court  to  Court,  dedicating  a  work  or  a 
poem  to  each  of  their  various  patrons.  Thus  the 
Mansur  above-mentioned  Abu  Mansur  ath-Thacdlibl  of 

ath-Tha  'alibi. 

Nlshapur  dedicated  his  Lata'  if u  l- Ma^  dr  if  to  the 
Sahib  Ismacil  b.  SAbbad,1  the  great  minister  of  the  Buwayhid 
Prince  Fakhru’d-Dawla  ;  the  Mubhij  and  the  Tamaththul 
wa'  l-Muhddara  to  Shamsu’l-Macali  Qabus  b.  Washmgir  ;  the 
Sihru  l-Baldgha  and  Fiqhu  l-Lugha  to  the  Amir  Abu’l-Fadl 
al-MIkali  ;  the  Nihdya  fi'  l-Kinaya^  the  Nathru  n-Nadhm^ 
and  the  Lata' if  wa'  dh-Dhara'  if  to  Ma’mun  b.  Ma’mun 
Khwarazmshah,  and  so  on.2  So  also  that  great  and  admirable 
scholar  Abu  Rayhdn  al-Birum  (born  a.d.  973) 

Abu^Rayhan  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  under  the  protection  of  the  Ma’muni  Princes 
of  Khwarazm  or  Khiva  ;  then  visited  the  Court  of  that  liberal 
patron  of  scholars,  Shamsu’l-Ma^lf  Qabus  b.  Washmgir  in 
Tabaristan,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Nations  about  a.d.  1000  ;  then  returned  to  Khwarazm, 
whence,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  carried  off  to  Afghanistan 
about  a.d.  1017,  by  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  until  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  a.d. 
1030,  shortly  after  which  event  he  published  the  second  of  his 
most  notable  works,  the  Indica ,  of  which  the  learned  editor 
and  translator,  Dr.  Sachau,  remarks  (p.  xxii  of  his  Preface  to 
the  text)  that  “  if  in  our  days  a  man  began  studying  Sanskrit 

*  See  p.  2  of  de  Jong’s  edition  (Leyden,  1868). 

3  Lists  of  ath-Tha‘alibi’s  numerous  works  will  be  found  in  Brockelmann’s 
Gesch.  d.  Arab.  Lift.,  vol.  i,  pp.  284-286  ;  and  on  pp.  ix  et  seqq.  of 
Zotenberg’s  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Ghuraru  Akhbdri  Muluki'l-Furs 
(“  Histoire  des  Rois  des  Perses  ”),  which  work  is  dedicated  to  the  brother  of 
Sultan  Mahmud,  Abu’l  Mudhaffar  Nasr.  For  other  dedications  of  this 
prolific  writer’s  works,  see  note  2  on  p.  xi  of  Zotenberg’s  above- 
mentioned  Preface. 
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ana  Hindu  learning  with  all  the  help  afforded  by  modern 
literature  and  science,  many  a  year  would  pass  before  he  would 
be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  antiquity  of  India  to  such  an  extent 
and  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  al-Biruni  has  done  in 
his  Indie  a  P  And  within  a  few  years  of  this  publication,  he 
produced  his  bi-lingual  Tafhim 1  on  Astronomy,  and  his 
Qaniinu  l-Mas‘iidl  on  the  same  subject,  the  former  written  for 
the  Lady  Rayhana  of  Khwarazm,  and  the  latter  dedicated  to 
Sultan  Mas‘ud  b.  Mahmud  b.  Subuktigin  ;  while  at  a  later 
date  he  dedicated  his  work  on  precious  stones  2  to  this  Mas(ud’s 
son  and  successor,  Mawdud. 

Thus  during  the  earlier  Ghaznawi  period  there  were,  apart 
from  Ghazna,  four  separate  centres  of  attraction  to  men  of 
letters  in  the  wider  Persia  of  those  days  ;  to  wit, 
ToeffcuituCrenines  t^le  Buwayhid  minister,  the  Sahib  Ismael  b. 
fKKnGhazna.  ‘Abbad,  who  resided  generally  at  Isfahan  or  Ray  ; 

the  Samanid  Court  at  Bukhari.  ;  the  Court  of 
Shamsu’l-Ma‘ali  Oabus  b.  Washmgir  in  Tabaristan,  not  far 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  and  the  Court  of  the  Ma’munl 
Khwarazmshahs  in  Khiva.  But  in  the  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  between  a.d.  997  and  1017  the  Sahib  had  died  (in 
a.d.  997)  ;  the  Samani  dynasty  had  fallen  (a.d.  999)  ; 
Shamsu’l-Ma‘al{  had  been  murdered  by  his  rebellious  nobles 
(a.d.  1012)  ;  and  Ma’mun  II  of  Khwarazm  had  also  been 
killed  by  rebels,  and  his  country  annexed  by  Sultan  Mahmud 
(a.d.  1017),  who  thus,  by  conquest  rather  than  by  any  innate 
merit,  nobility,  or  literary  talent  such  as  distinguished  his  rivals 
above  mentioned,  became  possessed  of  their  men 
TsmaaVbb  of  letters  as  of  their  lands.  Thus  of  the  Sahib 
Abbad‘  ath-Thacalibl  says  in  his  Yatlma3 ; — 


1  See  Rieu’s  Persian  Catalogue ,  pp.  451-452,  where  the  Persian  version 
(in  a  MS.  dated  a.d.  1286)  is  described. 
a  For  a  list  of  his  works,  see  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  475-476. 

*  Cited  by  Ibn  Khallikan,  de  Slane’s  translation,  vol.  i,  pp.  212-213. 
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“  I  am  unable  to  find  expressions  sufficiently  strong  to  satisfy  my 
wishes,  so  that  I  may  declare  to  what  a  height  he  attained  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  philological  knowledge  ;  how  exalted  a  rank  he  held  by  his 
liberality  and  generosity  ;  how  far  he  was  placed  apart  by  the 
excellence  of  his  qualities,  and  how  completely  he  united  in  himself 
all  the  various  endowments  which  are  a  source  of  just  pride  to  their 
possessor  ;  for  my  words  aspire  in  vain  to  attain  a  height  which 
may  accord  with  even  the  lowest  degree  of  his  merit  and  his  glory, 
and  my  powers  of  description  are  unequal  to  pourtraying  the  least 
of  his  noble  deeds,  the  lowest  of  his  exalted  purposes." 

To  this  Ibn  Khallikdn  adds  : — 

“  The  number  of  poets  who  flocked  to  him  and  celebrated  his 
praises  in  splendid  qasidas  surpassed  that  which  assembled  at  the 
Court  of  any  other." 

Shamsu’l-Macdll  Qabus  b.  Washmglr,  the  ruler  ot 
Tabaristan,  was  of  the  noble  and  ancient  house  of  Qarin  (the 
Oarinwands),  one  of  the  seven  most  honourable 

Shamsu’1-  stocks  of  Sasanian  Persia,  whose  members  the 

Ma'ali.  _  1 

Arab  historians  call  the  ahlu  l-buyutat.  His 
pedigree  is  traced  by  al-Blrum1  up  to  the  Sas&nian  King 
Oubadh,  the  father  ot  Nushirwan.  Ibn  Isfandiydr,  in  his 
History  of  Tabaristan,  says  that  whoever  desires  to  appreciate 
his  greatness  and  goodness  should  read  what  is  said  of  him  by 
Abu  Mansur  ath-Tha‘alibi  and  al-cU tbi  in  their  works.2  A 
compilation  of  his  sayings  was  made  by  al-Yazdadi,  who 
entitled  it  Qara  inu  Shamsi  1-Ma‘ali  wa  Kamalu  l-Balagha. 
From  this  last  work  Ibn  Isfandiyar  cites  some  thirty  lines,  and 
praises  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  Q^bus  in  the  Arabic 
language,  his  courage  and  skill  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  astrology.  He 
wrote  in  Arabic  a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe,  on  which  Abu 
Ishaq  as-Sabi  pronounced  a  most  favourable  judgement.  He 
maintained,  through  his  chamberlain  cAbdu’s-Salam,  a  regular 

1  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations ,  Sachau’s  translation,  p.  47. 

3  See  vol.  iii  of  the  Damascus  ed.  of  the  Yatima,  p.  288,  and  vol.  ii  of 
al-‘Utbi’s  History  (Cairo  ed.  of  a.h.  1286),  pp.  14-17  and  172-178. 
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correspondence  with  the  S^hib  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  his  minister,  Abu’l-‘Abbds  Ghanimi,  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Abu  Nasr  al-cUtbi,  the  historian  of  Sultdn 
Mahmud,  who  also  cites  (vol.  ii,  pp.  18-26),  with  approval 
and  admiration  of  its  style,  a  short  treatise  in  Arabic  com¬ 
posed  by  Shamsu’l-Mac£li  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Prophet’s  Companions.1  Unfortunately,  with  all  these  gifts 
of  mind,  birth,  and  character,  he  was  stern,  harsh,  suspicious, 
and  at  times  bloodthirsty.  The  execution  of  one  of  his 
chamberlains  named  Hajib  Na(im,2  on  the  suspicion  of 
embezzlement,  was  the  final  cause  which  drove  his  nobles 
into  revolt,  and  impelled  them  to  depose  him  and  put  him 
to  death,  and  to  make  king  over  them  his  son  Minuchihr 
Falaku’l-Macali,  chiefly  known  to  Persian  scholars  as  the 
patron  from  whom  the  Persian  poet  Minuchihri  (author  of  the 
qaslda  translated  in  the  last  chapter,  pp.  30-34  supra)  took  his 
nom  de  guerre. 

Of  other  more  distant  rulers  contemporary  with  Sultdn 
Mahmhd  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  of 
Baghdad  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  was 
titieYofsuitdn  al-Qadir  bi’llah,  while  of  the  Fatimid  Anti- 

Maijmud.  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  Abu  ‘All  Mansur  was  reigning 

during  the  first  two-thirds  and  adh-Dhahir  during  the  last 
third.  Mahmud  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Muslim 
sovereign  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  (a  word  properly 
meaning  c<  Power  ”  or  “  Authority  ”),  and  appears  from 
al-‘Utbi’s  History  (vol.  i,  p.  21)  to  have  also  styled  himself, 
as  do  the  Ottoman  Sultans  until  the  present  time,  w  the  Shadow 
of  God  on  His  earth  ”  (Dhillu  llaht  fl  ardihi).  He  recognised 
the  supreme  spiritual  power  of  his  nominal  suzerain  the  Caliph 
of  Baghdad,  and  was  a  fanatical  Sunni.3  His  full  titles  ran 

1  hoc.  cit .,  vol.  ii,  pp.  17-26. 

3  See  al-‘Utbi’s  History,  Cairo  ed.  of  a.h.  1286,  vol.  ii,  pp.  172-178. 

3  See  Ibnu’l-Athir’s  Chronicle ,  under  the  year  a.h.  420  (a.d.  1029),  which 
shows  him,  at  the  very  end  of  his  life,  crucifying  Ismafilis,  exiling 
Mu'tazilites,  and  burning  philosophical,  scientific,  and  heretical  books* 
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(al-‘Utbi,  i,  p.  31)  :  A l- Amir  as-Sayyid  al-Malik  al-Mu  ayyadt 
Yaminu d-Dawla  wa  Amlnu  l-AAilla  Abu  l-Odsim  AAahmud  b. 
Na\iru d-Din  Abu  Mansur  Subuktigln  Maliku sh-Sharq  bi- 
janbayhi.  His  most  celebrated  minister  was  Abu’l-Qasim 
Ahmad  b.  al-Hasan  al-Maymandf,  entitled  Shamsu  l-Kufdt, 
who  is  said  to  have  interceded  on  different  occasions  both  for 
al-Birunf  (see  p.  98  supra )  and  for  Firdawsl,  and  to  whose 
praise  many  fine  qasldas  of  contemporary  poets  are  devoted. 

We  must  now  turn  from  this  short  general  sketch  of  the 
political  state  of  Persia  at  this  epoch  to  the  consideration  of  a 
few  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  and  poets  of  the  period. 
And  since,  should  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  who  used 
the  Persian  language,  we  should  do  a  great  injustice  to  the 
genius  of  Persia,  where,  as  has  been  already  observed,  Arabic 
was  at  this  time,  and  for  another  250  years,  generally  used  not 
only  as  the  language  of  science  but  also  of  diplomacy,  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  belles  lettres ,  we  shall  begin  by  briefly  mentioning 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Persian  writers  who  chiefly  or  ex¬ 
clusively  made  use  in  their  compositions  of  the  Arabic  language. 

Of  one  of  the  greatest  of  these,  Abu  Rayhan  al-Blruni,  the 
author  of  the  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations  ( al-Atharul - 
bdqiya ),  the  Indica ,  the  Persian  Tafhlm ,  and  many 
Abu  Birunf n  al  other  works  (mostly  lost)  enumerated  by  his 
learned  editor  and  translator,  Dr.  Sachau,  I  have 
already  spoken.  For  a  just  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his 
character  and  attainments,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Sachau’s 
prefaces  to  the  translations  of  the  first  two  works  mentioned 
above,  especially  to  pp.  vi-vii  of  the  Indica.  He  was  a  man 
of  vast  learning,  critical  almost  in  the  modern  sense,  tolerant, 
and,  as  Sachau  says,  “  a  champion  of  the  truth,  a  sharply-cut 
character  of  a  highly  individual  stamp,  full  of  real  courage,  and 
not  refraining  from  dealing  hard  blows,  when  anything  which 
is  good  or  right  seems  to  him  to  be  at  stake.”  He  was  born 
at  Khwdrazm  in  September,  a.d.  973,  and  died,  probably  at 
Ghazna,  in  December,  a.d.  1048. 
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Of  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina)  also,  another  of  the  greatest  Persian 
writers  and  thinkers  of  this  time,  who,  carrying  on  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Aristotle  in  Philosophy  and  of  Hippocrates 

Avicenna.  .  ,  J  % 

and  Galen  in  Medicine,  exercised  throughout  the 

Middle  Ages  a  dominant  influence  in  both  these  fields,  not 

only  over  Asiatic  but  over  European  thought,  something  has 

been  already  said.  No  adequate  treatment  of  his  philosophical 

and  medical  systems  would  be  possible  in  a  work  of  this 

character  and  scope,  even  were  I  competent  to  discuss  them. 

Of  his  extant  works  Brockelmann  ( Gesch .  d.  Arab.  Litt .,  i, 

pp.  452-458)  enumerates  nearly  a  hundred,  dealing  with  a 

variety  of  theological,  philosophical,  astronomical,  medical,  and 

other  scientific  subjects.  Of  these  the  Shi  fa ,  treating  of  physics, 

metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  and  the  Qanun ,  or  Canon  of 

Medicine,  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  former  comprises 

eighteen  volumes. 

For  accounts  of  Avicenna’s  life  and  works  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Ibn  Khallikan’s  Biographies  (translation  of  de  Slane, 
vol.  i,  pp.  440-446)  ;  the  above-mentioned  work 
Avicenna’s°iife.  Brockelmann  ;  Shahristam’s  Kitabu  l-Milal 
wa'n-Nihal ,  either  in  the  Arabic  original 
(Cureton’s  edition,  pp.  348-429)  or  in  Haarbrucker’s  German 
translation  (vol.  ii,  pp.  213-332)  ;  and  the  Baron  Carra  de 
Vaux’  Avicenne  (Paris,  1900).  He  was  born  near  Bukhara 
in  a.  d.  980,  and  died  at  Hamad  an  or  Isfahan  in  a.d.  1037. 
u  At  the  age  of  ten  years,”  says  Ibn  Khailikan,  “  he  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Qur’an  and  general  literature,  and 
had  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  information  in  dogmatic 
theology,  the  Indian  calculus  (arithmetic),  and  algebra.”  He 
then  studied  with  the  physician  an-Natilf  the  E icraywyh  of 
Porphyry,  Logic,  Euclid,  and  the  Almagest,  and  with  Ismahl 
the  Sufi,  the  theology  of  the  mystics.  He  then  applied 
himself  to  natural  philosophy,  divinity,  and  other  sciences, 
including  medicine,  which  he  studied  under  the  Christian 
physician  ‘Isa  b.  Yahya.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  fame 
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as  a  physician  was  such  that  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
Samanid  Prince  Nuh  b.  Mansur,  who,  deriving  much  benefit 
from  his  treatment,  took  him  into  his  favour  and  permitted 
him  to  make  use  of  his  very  valuable  library,  which,  according 
to  Avicenna’s  own  account,  contained  “  many  books  the  very 
titles  of  which  were  unknown  to  most  persons,  and  others 
which  I  never  met  with  before  nor  since.”  Soon  after  this 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  this  precious  library  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  Avicenna’s  enemies  accused  him  01 
having  purposely  set  fire  to  it  so  that  he  might  be  the  sole 
depository  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  gleaned  from  some 
of  the  rare  books  which  it  contained.  The  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  final  collapse  of  the  Samanid  power  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  caused  him  to  leave  Bukhara  for 
Khwarazm,  where  he  was  favoured  by  the  Ma’muni  prince, 
from  whose  Court  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  already  described  from  the  Chahar  Maqala  a  few  pages 
further  back,  to  Nasa,  Abiward,  Tus  and  ultimately  Gurgan, 
where  he  was  liberally  entertained  by  Shamsu’l-Ma‘ali  Qabus 
b.  Washmgfr.  On  the  deposition  and  murder  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  prince,  Avicenna  left  Gurgan  for  a  while,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  went  to  Ray,  Qazwm  and  Hamadan,  and  lastly 
Isfahan,  where  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Buwayhid  Prince 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  b.  Kakuya.  Having  undergone  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  sickness,  imprisonment  and  threatened  death,  he 
ultimately  died  of  an  intestinal  disorder  in  the  summer  of 

A.D.  IO37. 1 

1  Ibnu’l-Athir  remarks  (end  of  the  year  a.h.  428)  that  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  unsoundness  of  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla’s  religious  views,  and  that  it  was 
on  this  account  that  Avicenna  attached  himself  to  his  Court,  so  that  he 
might  be  unmolested  in  the  composition  of  his  own  heretical  works. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  when  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  was  defeated  by 
the  troops  of  Ghazna  in  a.h.  425,  Avicenna’s  books  were  carried  off  by 
them  as  part  of  their  plunder,  and  were  placed  in  one  of  the  libraries  of 
Ghazna,  where  they  remained  until  they  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
sack  of  that  city  by  Husayn,  the  King  of  Ghur,  appropriately  called 
Jahdn-suz ,  “the  World-burner.” 
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Besides  the  philosophical  and  scientific  works  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  certain  Arabic  and  Persian 
poems  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly,  he  was  the  author 
of  the  philosophical  romances  of  Hayy  b.  Takdhan  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  homonymous  treatise  by 
Ibnu’t-Tufayl,  published  at  Oxford  in  1671  and  1700,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  by  Pococke)  and  Salaman  and  Absal ,  which 
latter  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Persian  poet  Jam!  as  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  printed  by  Falconer  in  1850  and  translated 
into  English  by  FitzGerald,  who  published  his  translation 
anonymously,  with  a  dedication  to  the  late  Professor  Cowell, 
in  1856. 

As  to  Avicenna’s  Persian  poems,  Dr.  Ethe’s  industry  and 
research  have  collected  from  various  sources  fifteen  short  pieces 
(twelve  quatrains,  one  fragment  of  two  bayts ,  and 
Persian  poems.  two  ghazals ),  comprising  in  all  some  forty  verses, 
which  he  published,  with  German  translation,  in 
the  Gottlnger  Nachrichten  for  1875,  pp.  555-567,  under  the  title 
Avicenna  als  persischer  Lyriker.  Of  these  quatrains  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  one  of  the  most  familiar  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
‘Umar  Khayyam  (No.  3  in  Ethe  =  No.  303  in  Whinfield’s 
edition  of  the  celebrated  astronomer-poet’s  Quatrains ),  and  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  FitzGerald  in  the  following  form  : — 


“Up  from  Earth’s  Centre  through  the  Seventh  Gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate, 

And  many  a  Knot  unravelled  by  the  Road ; 

But  not  the  Master-Knot  of  Human  Fate." 

Whinfield’s  more  literal  translation  is  as  follows  : — 


“  I  solved  all  problems,  down  from  Saturn’s  wreath, 
Unto  this  lowly  sphere  of  earth  beneath, 

And  leapt  out  free  from  bonds  of  fraud  and  lies, 
Yea,  every  knot  was  loosed,  save  that  of  death!” 


Eth6’s  German  translation  of  the  same  quatrain,  ascribed  by 
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him,  on  the  authority  of  three  separate  Persian  manuscript 
authorities,  to  Avicenna,  is  as  follows  : — 

“Vom  tiefsten  Grund  des  schwarzen  Staubes  bis  zum  Saturnus’ 
hochstem  Stand 

Entwirrt’  ich  die  Probleme  alle,  die  rings  im  Weltenraum  ich 
fand. 

Entsprungen  bin  ich  jeder  Fessel,  mit  der  mich  List  und  Trug 
umwand, 

Gelost  war  jeglich  Band — nur  eines  blieb  ungelost — des  Todes 
Band!” 


It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  all  Persian  scholars  that  a 
great  number  of  the  quatrains  ascribed  to  ‘Umar  Khayyam, 
and  included  in  most  editions  of  his  ruba^lyyat^  are, 
ing^i'uatrahiT’"’  on  and  equally  good  or  better,  authority, 

Khayylm.  ascribed  to  other  poets  ;  and  these  “  wandering 
quatrains”  have  been  especially  studied  by  Zhukov- 
ski  in  the  very  important  and  instructive  article  on  this 
subject  which  he  communicated  to  the  M  udh  a Ear  ivy  a 
(“Victoria”),  a  collection  of  studies  in  Oriental  letters 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1897  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  Baron  Victor  Rosen’s  tenure  of  his  professorship 
(pp.  325-363).  On  this  subject  Whinfield  well  observes 
(p.  xvii  of  his  Introduction)  : — 


“  Another  cognate  difficulty  is  this,  that  many  of  the  quatrains 
ascribed  to  ‘Umar  are  also  attributed  to  other  poets.  I  have  marked 
a  few  of  these  in  the  notes,  and,  doubtless,  careful  search  would 
bring  many  more  to  light.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  character 
of  the  language  employed  would  be  sufficient  to  differentiate  the 
work  of  ‘Umar  at  any  rate  from  that  of  poets  writing  two  or  three 
centuries  after  his  time,  but,  as  observed  by  Chodzko,  the  literary 
Persian  of  800  years  ago  differs  singularly  little  from  that  now  in 
use.  Again,  if,  as  has  been  supposed,  there  were  anything  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  ‘Umar’s  poetry,  it  might  be  possible  to  identify  it  by 
internal  evidence  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  all  Persian  poetry  runs  very 
much  in  grooves,  and  ‘Umar’s  is  no  exception.  The  poetry  of  rebellion 
and  revolt  from  orthodox  opinions,  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  him,  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  his  predecessor  Avicenna,  as 
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well  as  in  those  of  Afdal-i-Kashi,  and  others  of  his  successors.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  not  excluded  any  quatrains  on  account  of  their 
being  ascribed  to  other  writers  as  well  as  ‘Umar.  So  long  as  I  find 
fair  MS.  authority  for  such  quatrains,  I  include  them  in  the  text,  not 
because  I  am  sure  ‘Umar  wrote  them,  but  because  it  is  just  as  likely 
they  were  written  by  him  as  by  the  other  claimants.” 


Of  the  two  longer  poems  included  in  Dr.  Ethe’s  above- 
mentioned  article,  one  is  in  praise  of  wine,  while  the  other 
contains  sundry  moral  precepts  and  reflections.  Neither  of 
them  appears  to  me  either  of  sufficiently  high  merit  or  of 
sufficiently  certain  authenticity  to  be  worth  translating  here, 
and  I  must  therefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Dr.  Eth6’s 
interesting  article  in  the  Gottinger  Nachrichten. 

Much  more  remarkable  and  beautiful  is  Avi- 

Avicenna’s  • 

Arabic  poem  on  cenna’s  celebrated  Arabic  qasida  on  the  Human 
Soul,1  of  which  the  following  translation  may 
serve  to  convey  some  idea  : — 


“  It  descended  upon  thee  from  out  of  the  regions  above, 

That  exalted,  ineffable,  glorious,  heavenly  Dove. 

’Twas  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  its  nature 
would  ken, 

Yet  it  wears  not  a  veil,  and  is  ever  apparent  to  men.* 
Unwilling  it  sought  thee  and  joined  thee,  and  yet,  though  it 
grieve, 

It  is  like  to  be  still  more  unwilling  thy  body  to  leave. 


1  It  is  cited  by  Ibn  Khallikan  (de  Slane’s  translation,  vol.  i,  p.  443  :  ed. 
Wiistenfeld,  vol.  i,  No.  189),  in  the  Kharabat  of  Ziya  Bey,  vol.  i,  pp. 
283-284,  and  in  many  other  places.  In  my  translation  I  follow  the  latter 
text,  which  towards  the  end  differs  somewhat  from  the  former. 

*  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  this  verse  had  inspired  the  well- 
known  verse  of  Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi  near  the  beginning  of  the  Mathnawi, 
11  Tan  zi  jdn  u  jdn  zi  tan  mastur  nist,  Ltk  kas-ra  did-i-jan  dastur  nist." 
This  in  the  late  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer’s  pretty  version,  published  in  the 
Song  of  the  Reed ,  runs  : — 


“  Though  plainly  cometh  forth  my  wail, 
’Tis  never  bared  to  mortal  ken  ; 

As  soul  from  body  hath  no  veil, 

Yet  is  the  soul  unseen  of  men.” 
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It  resisted  and  struggled,  and  would  not  be  tamed  in  haste, 

Yet  it  joined  thee,  and  slowly  grew  used  to  this  desolate  waste, 
Till,  forgotten  at  length,  as  I  ween,  were  its  haunts  and  its 
troth 

In  the  heavenly  gardens  and  groves,  which  to  leave  it  was 
loath. 

Until,  when  it  entered  the  D  of  its  downward  Descent, 

And  to  earth,  to  the  C  of  its  centre,  unwillingly  went,1 
The  eye  (I)  of  Infirmity2  smote  it,  and  lo,  it  was  hurled 
Midst  the  sign-posts  and  ruined  abodes  of  this  desolate  world. 
It  weeps,  when  it  thinks  of  its  home  and  the  peace  it  possessed, 
With  tears  welling  forth  from  its  eyes  without  pausing  or  rest, 
And  with  plaintive  mourning  it  broodeth  like  one  bereft 
O’er  such  trace  of  its  home  as  the  fourfold  winds  have  left. 
Thick  nets  detain  it,  and  strong  is  the  cage  whereby 
It  is  held  from  seeking  the  lofty  and  spacious  sky. 

Until,  when  the  hour  of  its  homeward  flight  draws  near, 

And  ’tis  time  for  it  to  return  to  its  ampler  sphere, 

It  carols  with  joy,  for  the  veil  is  raised,  and  it  spies 
Such  things  as  cannot  be  witnessed  by  waking  eyes. 

On  a  lofty  height  doth  it  warble  its  songs  of  praise 
(For  even  the  lowliest  being  doth  knowledge  raise). 

And  so  it  returneth,  aware  of  all  hidden  things 
In  the  universe,  while  no  stain  to  its  garment  clings. 

“Now  why  from  its  perch  on  high  was  it  cast  like  this 
To  the  lowest  Nadir’s  gloomy  and  drear  abyss? 

Was  it  God  who  cast  it  forth  for  some  purpose  wise, 
Concealed  from  the  keenest  seeker’s  inquiring  eyes  ? 

Then  is  its  descent  a  discipline  wise  but  stern, 

That  the  things  that  it  hath  not  heard  it  thus  may  learn. 

So  ’tis  she  whom  Fate  doth  plunder,  until  her  star 
Setteth  at  length  in  a  place  from  its  rising  far, 

Like  a  gleam  of  lightning  which  over  the  meadows  shone, 
And,  as  though  it  ne’er  had  been,  in  a  moment  is  gone.” 


1  This  verse,  of  course,  I  have  been  compelled  to  paraphrase.  The 
expression  in  the  original,  which  is  quite  similar,  is: — “the  H  of  its 
Hubut”  (Descent)  and  “the  M  of  its  Markaz"  (Centre).  The  shapes  of 
these  two  Arabic  letters  include  the  downward  curve,  or  arc  of  descent, 
and  the  hollow  point,  respectively. 

2  Here  occurs  a  similar  paraphrase  of  Thd'i  thaqili-ha ,  “the  defect  of 
its  grosser  [part].” 
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Of  other  distinguished  writers  of  Arabic  produced  by  Persia, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  celebrated  inventor  of  that 
style  of  composition  known  as  the  Maqama ,  the 

Zamanai-  ingenious  Abu’l-Fadl  Ahmad  b.  al-Husayn  ot 
Hamadan,  better  known  as  Badfu  z-Zaman^  “  the 
Wonder  of  the  Age,”  who,  as  ath-Tha4alibi  tells  us  ( Tatima , 
vol.  iv,  pp.  168-169),  died  in  a.h.  39$  (a.d.  1008)  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty.  Of  his  native  town  he  had 
but  a  mean  opinion,  for  he  says  in  an  often-quoted  verse1  : — 

“  Hamadan  is  my  country  ;  its  virtues  I’m  fain  to  allow, 

Yet  most  hateful  of  all  our  cities  I  find  it,  I  trow  : 

Its  children  are  ugly  as  aged  men,  and  all  must  admit 
That  its  aged  men  are  like  children  in  lack  of  wit.” 

In  the  same  sense  he  quotes  in  one  of  his  letters  ( Tatima , 
vol.  iv,  p.  179)  another  similar  verse,  which  runs  : — 

“  Blame  me  not  for  my  weak  understanding,  for  I  am  a  man 

Who  was  born,  as  you  very  well  know,  in  the  town  Hamadan  !” 

We  find,  consequently,  that  he  quitted  his  little-loved  native 
town  in  a.d.  990,  being  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  first  visited  that  great  patron  of  letters,  the  Sahib  Ismacil 
b.  ‘Abbdd,  who,  as  we  have  seen,2  tested  his  skill  in  extempore 
translation  by  giving  him  a  Persian  verse  to  render  into 
metrical  Arabic.  Thence  he  went  to  Gurgan,  where,  if  ath- 
Thacdlibl  is  to  be  credited,  he  frequented  the  society  of  the 
Ismafili  heretics,  who  even  at  this  time,  nearly  a  century  before 
the  notorious  Hasan-i-Sabbdh  made  it  the  centre  of  his  a  New 
Propaganda,”  appear  to  have  been  numerous  in  this  region.  In 
a.h.  382  (a.d.  992-93)  he  reached  Nishapur,  and  there  com¬ 
posed  his  a Seances”  {Maqamat),  which,  as  stated  by  ath-Tha4alibi 

1  See  Preston’s  translation  of  the  Maqdmdt  (London,  1850),  pp.  12-13. 

3  See  p.  94  supra ,  and  the  Prolegomena ,  pp.  463-64.  That  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  extempore  translations  from  the  Persian  appears 
also  from  the  Yatima,  vol.  iv,  pn  167. 
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(. loc .  c/7.),  originally  amounted  to  four  hundred.  After  visiting 
every  town  of  importance  in  Khurds^n,  Sistan,  and  the  regions 
about  Ghazna,  he  finally  settled  in  Herat,  and  there  died.  His 
memory  was  prodigious,  so  that  he  could  repeat  by  heart  a 
qasida  of  fifty  verses,  after  hearing  it  recited  only  once,  without 
a  single  mistake  ;  or  four  or  five  pages  of  a  prose  work  which 
he  had  subjected  to  one  hasty  perusal.  The  respective  merits 
of  him  and  his  imitator  al-Harin  in  that  style  of  composition 
which  they  so  especially  made  their  own  is  a  subject  which 
has  been  repeatedly  discussed,  and  which  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  place.1  Attention  may,  however,  be  called  to 
an  Arabic  qasida ,  which  he  composed  in  glorification  of  Sultan 
Mahmud,  which  al-cUtbi  cites  in  his  Kitabu  l-Yamlnl  (Cairo 
ed.  of  a.h.  1286,  vol.  i,  pp.  384-386). 

“Is  this,"  the  poet  asks  himself  (meaning  the  Sultan),  “  A f rid  Jinn 
with  the  crown ,  or  a  second  Alexander ?  Or  hath  a  re-incarnation 
brought  back  unto  us  Solomon?  The  sun  of  Mahmud  hath  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  stars  of  Saman ,  and  the  House  of  Bahrdm 3  have 
become  slaves  to  the  son  of  the  Khaqan ?  When  he  rides  the  elephant 
to  battle  or  review ,  thine  eyes  behold  a  Sultan  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
devil ;  [a  Sultan  whose  sway  extends ]  from  the  midst  of  India  to  the 
coasts  of  Jurjdn,  and  from  the  limits  of  Sind  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
Khurasan .” 


One  other  Persian  poet  who  wrote  in  Arabic,  viz.,  Mihyar 
ad-Daylami,4  deserves  mention  because  of  the  interesting  fact 
that  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Zoro- 
astrian  religion,  from  which  he  was  converted  to 
IsHin  in  a.d.  1003,  by  another  poet,  the  Sharif 
ar-Radl,  who  for  many  years  before  his  death  (in  a.d.  1015-16) 


Mihyar  the 
Daylami 


1  See,  for  instance,  Preston’s  translation  of  the  Maqamat  of  al-Harin, 
pp.  xiii-xiv  and  13-14. 

3  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Samanids  claimed  descent  from  Bahram 
Chubin. 

3  Khaqan  is  the  generic  name  of  the  ruler  of  the  Turks,  since  the  time 
of  the  legendary  Afrasiyab. 

<  The  first  half  of  his  Diwan  has  been  printed  at  Cairo,  A.H.  1314 
(A.D.  1896-97). 
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held  the  high  position  of  Naqlbu  H Alawiyym,  or  Dean 
of  the  descendants  of  ‘All,  at  Baghdad.  The  example  of 
Mihyar  shows  us  how  considerable  a  hold  Zoroastrianism  still 
had  in  the  Caspian  provinces,  how  readily  it  was  tolerated,  and 
how  fully  its  representatives  were  permitted  to  share  in  the 
science  and  culture  of  which  Arabic  was  the  medium  of 
expression.  This  appears  in  the  frequency  of  the  nisba 
“  al-Majusi  ”  (“  the  Magian  ”),  in  works  like  the  Dumyatul- 
Qasr  of  al-Bakharzi,  who  composed  a  supplement  to  ath- 
Tha‘alibi’s  oft-cited  Biography  of  Poets,  the  Tatlmatu  d-Dahr, 
The  best-known  bearer  of  this  nisba  was,  however, 
A1p^ysicianhe  ‘All  b.  al-‘Abbas  al-Majusi,  the  physician  of  the 
Buwayhid  ‘Adudu’d-Dawla,  and  the  author  ot 
the  Kamilu' s-Sana^aty  or  “Complete  Practitioner,”  who  died 
in  a.d.  994  ;  but  in  his  case  his  father  had  already  renounced 
the  ancient  religion.  An  account  of  one  of  this  physician’s 
cures  is  given  in  Anecdote  xxxvi  of  the  Chahar  Maqcila 
(pp.  124-5  °f  my  translation). 

To  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  which  we  are 
now  discussing  belong  that  great  work  the  Fihrist  (composed 
about  a.d.  988)  and  the  Mafatlhu  HUlum  (composed  about 

a. d.  976),  of  both  of  which  the  contents  were  pretty  fully 
analysed  in  the  Prolegomena .  Of  local  histories  also  several 
important  monographs  deserve  mention,  e.g.y  the  History  of 
Bukh&ra  by  Narshakhi  (composed  about  a.d.  942),  the  History 
of  Qum  (composed  for  the  Sahib  Isma‘il  b.  ‘Abbad  about  a.d. 
989),  and  the  Histories  of  Isfahan  and  Tabaristan,  composed 
respectively  by  al-M&farrukhi  and  al-Yazdddi,  all  of  which 
were  composed  originally  in  Arabic,  but  are  now  known  to  us 
only  in  Persian  translations.  Another  Arabic-writing  Persian, 
of  whose  works  too  little  has  survived,  was  the  historian  ‘All 

b.  Miskawayhi,  who  died  in  a.d.  1029.  Al-‘Utbi’s  mono¬ 
graph  on  Sultan  Mahmud  (which  is  only  carried  down  to  a.d. 
1018,  though  the  author  lived  till  a.d.  1035-36)  has  been 
already  mentioned  repeatedly,  as  well  as  the  numerous  works 
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of  Abu  Mansur  ath-Thacalibi,  the  author  of  the  Yatlmatu  d- 
Dahr ,  who  died  in  a.d.  1038.  Persian  prose  works  are  still 
few  and  unimportant  :  those  which  belong  to  the  Samanid 
period,  such  as  Bal ‘ami’s  translation  of  Tabari’s  great  history 
(made  about  a.d.  964),  Abu  Mansur  Muwaffaq’s  Pharma¬ 
cology  ( circa  a.d.  971),  a  Persian  commentary  on  the  Our’an 
preserved  in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cambridge,  and  BaPami’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Tabari’s  commentary  (about  a.d.  981),  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  the  Prolegomena.  If  to  these  we  add 
the  rare  Danlsh-nama-i-  Ala  l  (composed  by  Avicenna  for 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  of  Isfahan,  who  died  in  a.h.  1042),  and  the 
lost  Khujista-nama  of  Bah  rami,  and  the  Parjumanu  l-Balagha  of 
Farrukhi,  both  of  which  treat  of  Prosody  and  Rhetoric,  and 
both  of  which  were  presumably  written  about  a.d.  1058, 
we  shall  have  nearly  completed  the  list  of  Persian  prose  works 
composed  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Flight 
01  which  any  knowledge  is  preserved  to  us.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  literature,  both  prose  (like  the  Marzuban-nama') 
and  verse  (like  the  Ntkl-nama\  in  the  dialect  of  Tabaristan  ; 
and  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  history  of  that  interesting  province 
(founded  on  the  above-mentioned  monograph  of  al-Yazdadi) 
has  preserved  to  us  specimens  (much  corrupted,  it  is  true,  by 
lapse  of  time  and  careless  copyists)  of  Tabari  dialect  verses  by 
poets  entirely  ignored  by  the  ordinary  Memoir-writers,  such 
as  the  Ispahbad  Khurshid  b.  Abu’l-Qasim  of  Mamtir,  Barbad- 
i-Jaridi,  Ibrahim  Mu‘ini,  Ustdd  ‘All  Piruza  (a  contemporary 
of  al-Mutanabbf,  and  panegyrist  of  ‘Adudu’d-Dawla  the 
Buwayhid),  and  Dlwarwaz  Mastamard,  rival  of  him  last 
named,  who  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Shamsu’l-MakiH 
Qabus  b.  Washmgir. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  great  Persian  poets  from  whom 
the  literature  of  this  period,  and  in  particular  the  Court  of 
Ghazna,  derived  such  lustre.  Of  these  Firdawsi,  who  success- 
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fully  accomplished  the  great  work  begun  by  Daqlqf  (d.  a.d. 
975),  and  embodied  for  all  time  in  immortal  verse  the 
^  t  legendary  history  of  his  country,  ranks  not  only 
Persian  poets  of  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age,  but  as  one  of 

this  period. 

the  greatest  poets  of  all  ages,  so  that,  as  a  well- 
known  Persian  verse  has  it  : — 

“The  sphere  poetic  hath  its  prophets  three, 

(Although  *  There  is  no  Prophet  after  me  ’) 1 
Firdawsi  in  the  epic,  in  the  ode, 

Sa'di,  and  in  qasida  Anwari.” 

After  him  come  the  panegyrists  and  qasida- writers  ‘Unsun 
(Sultan  Mahmiid’s  poet-laureate),  Asadi  (Firdawsi’s  friend  and 
fellow-townsman  and  the  inventor  of  the  munadhara ,  or 
“strife-poem”),  ‘Asjadi,  Farrukhi  of  Sistan,  and  the  some¬ 
what  later  Minuchihri,  with  a  host  of  less  celebrated  poets,  like 
Bahrami  (who  also  composed  a  work  on  Prosody,  the  Khujista- 
namay  no  longer  extant),  ‘Utaridi,  Rafifi,  Ghada’irf  of  Ray, 
Mansurf,  Yammf  (who  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  history  of 
Sultan  Mahmud’s  reign  in  Persian  prose),  Sharafu’l-Mulk  (to 
whom  is  ascribed  a  Persian  Secretary’s  Manual  entitled  the 
Kitahu  l-Istifa\  Zmatf-i-cAlawl-i-Mahmudi,  and  the  poetess 
Rabi‘a  bint  Kalb  of  Qusdar  or  Quzdar,  besides  many  others 
whose  names  and  verses  are  recorded  in  chapter  ix  of  ‘Awfi’s 
Lubabu  l-Alhab  (pp.  28-67  of  my  edition  of  the  second  part  of 
this  work).  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  in  a  work  of 
this  character  to  discuss  all  of  these,  and  we  must  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  selection  of  the  most  typical  and  the  most  celebrated. 
Three  other  poets  of  some  note  belonging  to  this  period  differ 
somewhat  in  character  from  the  above  ;  namely  Kisa’f,  who, 
beginning  as  a  panegyrist,  repented  in  later  life  of  the  time¬ 
serving  and  adulation  inseparable  from  the  career  of  a  Court- 
poet,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  verse  ;  Abu  Safid  b. 

1  Alluding  to  a  saying  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad :  La  nabiyya  ba'di, 
w  There  is  no  Prophet  after  me.” 
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Abi’l-Khayr,  the  mystic  quatrain-writer  ;  and  Pindar  of  Ray, 
chiefly  notable  as  a  dialect-poet,  though  he  wrote  also  in 
Arabic  and  Persian.  Another  celebrated  dialect-noet  and 
quatrain-writer,  reckoned  by  Ethe 1  as  belonging  to  this 
period,  on  the  strength  of  the  date  (a.h.  410  =  a.d.  1019) 
assigned  to  his  death  by  Rida-qulf  Khan  (in  the  Riyadul- 
c Arif  in ),  really  belongs  more  properly  to  early  Seljuq  times  ; 
since  the  History  of  the  Seljuqs,2  entitled  the  Rdhatu  s-Sudur, 
composed  in  a.d.  1202-03  by  Najmu’d-Din  Abu  Bakr 
Muhammad  of  Rawand,  and  preserved  in  a  unique  MS. 
copied  in  a.d.  1238,  which  formerly  belonged  to  M.  Schefer, 
and  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  (Suppl. 
pers.,  No.  1314),  recounts  an  anecdote  of  his  meeting  with 
Tughril  Beg  at  Hamaddn,  probably  in  a.d.  1055-56  or 
1 058—59. 

Before  speaking  of  Sultan  Mahmud’s  poets,  however,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been 
something  of  a  poet,  and  stands  second,  after  a  brief  notice  of 
the  unfortunate  Ismahl  b.  Nuh,  the  last  Samanid,  in  SAwffs 
Lubdb  amongst  the  kings  and  princes  who  wrote  incidental 
verse.  Ethe  (op.  cit .,  p.  224)  says  that  six  ghazals  are  (on 
doubtful  authority,  as  he  thinks)  ascribed  to  him.  ‘Awff  cites 
two  short  fragments  only,  of  which  the  first,  containing  but 
three  verses,  is  a  little  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  girl  named 
Gulistan  (“  Rose-garden  ”),  to  whom  he  was  attached.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  it : — 

“Since  thou,  O  Moon,  beneath  the  dust  dost  lie, 

•  The  dust  in  worth  is  raised  above  the  sky. 

My  heart  rebels.  ‘  Be  patient,  Heart/  I  cry  ; 

‘An  All-just  Lord  doth  rule  our  destiny. 

Earthy  and  of  the  earth  is  man  :  'tis  plain 
What  springs  from  dust  to  dust  must  turn  again.’  ’* 

1  In  his  article  on  N eupcrsische  Litteratur ,  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Grunrtriss  der 
Iranischen  Philologie,  p.  223. 

2  This  valuable  work  I  have  fully  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  for  1902,  pp.  567-610,  and  849-887. 
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The  second  fragment,  comprising  six  verses,  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Mahmud  when  he  felt  the  approach  of 
death.  It  is  well-known,  but  its  authorship  is  very  doubtful, 
and  Dawlatshah  (who  cites  three  verses  of  it,  p.  67  of  my 
edition)  ascribes  it,  with  at  least  equal  probability,  to  Sanjar  the 
Seljuqid.  It  runs  thus  : — - 

“Through  fear  of  my  conquering  sword,  and  my  mace  which  no 
fort  can  withstand, 

As  the  body  is  thrall  to  the  mind,  so  to  me  was  subjected  the 
land. 

Now  enthroned  in  glory  and  power  I’d  dwell  amid  gladness  at 
home, 

Now,  stirred  by  ambition,  in  arms  from  country  to  country  I’d 
roam. 

I  deemed  I  was  somebody  great  when  exulting  to  conquer  I 
came, 

But  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  alas  !  in  their  end,  I  have 
learned,  are  the  same  ! 

At  hazard  two  mouldering  skulls  should’st  thou  take  from  the 
dust  of  the  grave, 

Can’st  pretend  to  distinguish  the  skull  of  the  king  from  the 
skull  of  the  slave  ? 

With  one  gesture,  one  turn  of  the  hand,  a  thousand  strong 
forts  I  laid  low, 

And  oft  with  one  prick  of  my  spurs  have  I  scattered  the 
ranks  of  the  foe. 

But  now,  when  ’tis  Death  who  attacks  me,  what  profits  my 
skill  with  the  sword  ? 

God  only  endureth  unchanging ;  dominion  belongs  to  the 
Lord  !  ” 

As  regards  Sultan  Mahmud’s  character,  we  naturally  find  in 
the  verses  of  his  Court-poets  (save  such  as  were  disappointed  of 
their  hopes,  like  Firdawsi)  and  in  the  works  of  State  historians 
nothing  but  the  most  exaggerated  praise,  but  Ibnu’i-Athir 
(under  the  year  a.h.  421  =  a.d.  1030)  in  his  obituary  notice 
of  this  monarch  says,  after  praising  him  for  his  intelligence, 
devoutness,  virtue,  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  strenuous¬ 
ness  in  waging  war  on  the  unbelievers,  that  his  one  fault  was 
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love  of  money  and  a  certain  lack  of  scruple  in  his  methods  of 
obtaining  it.  “There  was  in  him,”  he  says,  “nothing  which 
could  be  blamed,  save  that  he  would  seek  to  obtain  money  in 
every  way.  Thus,  to  give  one  instance,  being  informed  of  a 
certain  man  from  Nishapur  that  he  was  of  great  opulence  and 
copious  wealth,  he  summoned  him  to  Ghazna  and  said  to  him, 
4 1  have  heard  that  you  are  a  Carmathian  heretic.’  ‘  I  am 
no  Carmathian,’  replied  the  unfortunate  man  ;  ‘  but  I  have 
wealth  wherefrom  what  is  desired  [by  Your  Majesty]  may 
be  taken,  so  that  I  be  cleared  of  this  name.’  So  the  Sultan 
took  from  him  some  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  provided  him 
with  a  document  testifying  to  the  soundness  of  his  religious 
views.”  In  the  eyes  of  most  Muslims,  so  great  a  champion  of 
the  faith,  one  who  was  such  a  scourge  to  idolaters  and  so  con¬ 
spicuous  an  iconoclast,  is  raised  above  all  criticism  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Ibnu’l-Athfr  has  laid  his  finger  on  a  weak 
spot  in  the  Sultan’s  character,  and  that,  besides  being  greedy  of 
wealth  (which,  no  doubt,  largely  explains  the  persistence  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  Indian  campaign),  he  was  fanatical, 
cruel  to  Muslim  heretics  as  well  as  to  Hindoos  (of  whom  he 
slew  an  incalculable  number),  fickle  and  uncertain  in  temper, 
and  more  notable  as  an  irresistible  conqueror  than  as  a  faithful 
friend  or  a  magnanimous  foe.  He  was  born  on  Muharram  10, 
a.h.  350  (=  November  13,  a.d.  970),  and  died  in  March,  a.d. 
1030,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  favourite  Ayaz,  concerning 
whom  so  many  stories  are  related  by  Persian  writers,  was  a 
historical  personage,  for  his  death  is  chronicled  by  Ibnu’l- 
Athlr  under  the  year  a.h.  449  (=  a.d.  1057-58),  his  full 
name  being  given  as  Ayaz,  son  of  Aymaq  Abu’n-Najm. 

Having  spoken  of  Mahmud,  it  is  right  that  we  should  next 
pass  to  ‘Unsuri,  his  poet-laureate,  who,  if  less  great  than 
Firdawsi,  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  poet  long  after  the  glory 
had  departed  from  the  Court  of  Ghazna,  so  that  Nidhami-i- 
fArudi  of  Samarqand  says  in  the  Chahar  Masala  (p.  48  of 
my  translation)  : — 
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“  How  many  a  palace  did  great  Mahmud  raise, 

At  whose  tall  towers  the  Moon  did  stand  at  gaze, 
Whereof  one  brick  remaineth  not  in  place, 

Though  still  re-echo  ‘Unsuri’s  sweet  lays." 

Concerning  ‘Unsurfs  life  we  know  practically  nothing,  and 
even  the  date  assigned  to  his  death  by  various  authorities 
(mostly  modern)  varies  between  a.d.  1040  and 
1050.  ‘Awfi,  as  usual,  contents  himself  with  an 
encomium  embellished  with  a  few  word-plays.  Dawlatshah 
is  more  prodigal  of  words,  and  in  the  notice  which  he  conse¬ 
crates  to  this  poet,  whose  full  name  he,  in  common  with 
‘Awfl,  gives  as  Abu’l-Oasim  Hasan  b.  Ahmad  (a  name 
vouched  for  also  by  the  contemporary  poet  Minuchihrl  in  a 
qaslda ,  of  which  a  translation  will  follow  shortly),  writes  as 
follows  : — 

“  His  merits  and  talent  are  plainer  than  the  sun.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  poets  of  Sultan  Mahmud’s  time,  and  possessed  many 
virtues  beyond  the  gift  of  song,  so  that  by  some  he  is  styled  ‘  the 
Sage  ’  (Hakim).  It  is  said  that  four  hundred  eminent  poets  were  in 
constant  attendance  on  Sultan  Mahmud  Yaminu’ d-Dawla,  and  that 
of  all  those  Master  ‘Unsun  was  the  chief  and  leader,  whose  disciples 
they  acknowledged  themselves.  At  the  Sultan’s  Court  he  combined 
the  functions  of  poet  and  favourite  courtier,  and  was  constantly 
celebrating  in  verse  the  wars  and  prowess  of  the  King.  In  a  long 
panegyric  of  some  hundred  and  eighty  couplets  he  has  recorded  in 
metre  all  the  Sultan’s  wars,  battles,  and  conquests.  Finally  the 
Sultan  bestowed  on  him  letters-patent  investing  him  with  the 
Laureateship  in  his  dominions,  and  commanded  that  wherever, 
throughout  his  empire,  there  might  be  a  poet  or  writer  of  elegance, 
he  should  submit  his  productions  to  ‘Unsun,  who,  after  examining 
its  merits  and  defects,  should  submit  it  to  the  Royal  Presence.  So 
‘Unsun’s  daily  receptions  became  the  goal  of  all  poets,  and  thereby 
there  accrued  to  him  much  influence  and  wealth.1  Firdawsi,  in  his 
epic  the  Shdhndma,  bestows  on  him  an  eloquent  encomium,  as  will 


1  It  does  not  appear  why  wealth  should  accrue  to  him  from  these 
receptions  unless,  as  is  likely  enough,  weightier  arguments  than  good  style 
and  poetic  talent  could  be  employed  in  enlisting  his  sympathies. 
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be  set  forth  in  its  proper  place  ;  though  God  best  knows  whether  it 
be  true  !  ” 

This  last  saving  clause  applies  to  a  great  deal  of  Dawlatshah’s 
information,  which  is  more  circumstantial  than  correct  in 
many  cases.  As  a  sample  of  ‘Unsun’s  verse  he  chooses  a 
qasida  of  the  kind  known  as  “  Question  and  Answer”  ( Sual  u 
jawab ),  of  which,  since  it  serves  as  well  as  another  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  verse,  I  here  append  a  translation.  The  poem  is  in 
praise  of  Sultan  Mahmud’s  brother,  the  Amir  Nasr  b.  Subuk- 
tigin.  Governor  of  Khurasan,  and  the  text  will  be  found  at 
pp.  45-46  of  my  edition  of  Dawlatshah,  or  at  ff.  3-4  of  the 
edition  of  ‘Unsun’s  poems  lithographed  at  Tihran  without 
date.  I  have  not  attempted  in  my  translation  to  preserve  the 
uniform  rhyme  proper  to  the  qasida. 

“To  each  inquiry  which  my  wit  could  frame 
Last  night,  from  those  fresh  lips  an  answer  came. 

Said  I,  ‘  One  may  not  see  thee  save  at  night ;  ’ 

‘When  else,’  said  she,  ‘  would’st  see  the  Moon’s  clear  light?’ 
Said  I,  ‘The  sun  doth  fear  thy  radiant  face  ;’ 

Said  she,  ‘  When  thou  art  here,  sleep  comes  apace  !  ’  * 

Said  I,  ‘With  hues  of  night  stain  not  the  day  !’3 
Said  she,  ‘  Stain  not  with  blood  thy  cheeks,  I  pray  !  ’ 3 
Said  I,  ‘This  hair  of  thine  right  fragrant  is  I’ 

Said  she,  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’tis  purest  ambergris  !  ’ 4 
Said  I,  ‘Who  caused  thy  cheeks  like  fire  to  shine?' 

Said  she,  ‘That  One  who  grilled3  that  heart  of  thine.’ 


*  Meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  poet’s  conversation  is  wearisome  to  her 
and  sends  her  to  sleep,  but  the  line  is  rather  obscure. 

3  “The  day”  is  a  metaphor  for  the  face,  and  “the  hues  of  night”  for 
the  antimony  [surma]  used  to  darken  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  and  the 
black  beauty-spots  (khal)  placed  on  the  cheek. 

3  That  is,  Do  not  tear  thy  face  in  grief  at  my  indifference  ;  or,  Do  not 
shed  ‘  blood-stained  tears.’ 

4  Ambergris  is  a  common  metaphor  for  the  hair  of  the  beloved,  it  being 
both  dark  and  fragrant. 

5  “Grill”  is  the  literal,  if  to  our  taste  somewhat  unpoetical,  meaning  of 
kabdb  hard,  kabdb  (“kabob”)  being  the  name  given  to  morsels  of  meat 
toasted  or  broiled  on  a  skewer,  and  generally  eaten  by  the  Persians  as  a 
relish  with  wine. 
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Said  I,  ‘Mine  eyes  I  cannot  turn  from  thee  !’ 

‘  Who  from  the  mihrab 1  turns  in  prayer  ?  ’  quoth  she£ 
Said  I,  ‘  Thy  love  torments  me  !  Grant  me  grace  !  * 

Said  she,  ‘  In  torment  is  the  lover’s  place  !  ’ 

Said  I,  ‘  Where  lies  my  way  to  rest  and  peace  ?  ’ 

‘  Serve  our  young  Prince/  said  she,  ‘  withouten  cease  !  ’ ¥ 
Said  I,  ‘Mir  Nasr,  our  Faith’s  support  and  stay?’ 

Said  she,  ‘  That  same,  whom  despot  kings  obey  ! ' 

Said  I,  ‘  What  share  is  his  of  wit  and  worth  ?  ’ 

‘Nay/  she  replied,  ‘to  him  these  owe  their  birth!' 

Said  I,  ‘  His  virtues  knowest  thou,  O  Friend  ?  ’ 

‘Nay/  she  replied,  ‘our  knowledge  they  transcend  !* 

Said  I,  ‘  Who  are  his  messengers  of  war  ?  ’ 

Said  she,  ‘Anear  the  spear,  the  dart  afar!’ 

Said  I,  ‘  The  age  doth  need  him  sore,  in  sooth  ! ' 

Said  she,  ‘  Yea,  more  than  we  need  life  or  youth  !’ 

Said  I,  ‘Hast  ever  seen  his  like  before?’ 

Said  she,  ‘  Not  even  in  the  books  of  yore.’ 

Said  I,  ‘What  say’st  thou  of  his  hand?’  Said  she, 

*  Like  a  mirage  beside  it  seems  the  sea  !  ’ 3 
Said  I,  ‘He  hearkens  to  the  beggars'  cries ;  ’ 

Said  she,  ‘  With  gold  and  garments  he  replies. 

Said  I,  ‘  What’s  left  for  men  of  gentle  birth  ?  ’ 

‘Honour/  she  answered,  ‘rank,  and  power,  and  worth  f* 

*  What  deemest  thou  his  arrows  ?  ’  questioned  I  : 
‘Meteors  and  shooting  stars/  she  made  reply. 

Said  I,  ‘His  sword  and  he  who  stirs  its  ire?’ 

‘This  quicksilver,’  said  she,  ‘and  that  the  fire  F 
Said  I,  ‘  Lies  aught  beyond  his  mandate’s  calls  ?  * 

Said  she,  ‘  If  aught,  what  into  ruin  falls/ 

Said  I,  ‘  How  false  his  foes  !’  She  answered,  ‘Yea, 
More  false  than  false  Musaylima 4  are  they  1  ’ 


*  The  arch  of  a  comely  eyebrow  is  commonly  likened  by  Muslim  poets 
to  the  arch  of  the  mihrab,  or  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  mosque  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  direction  of  Mecca,  towards  which  the  worshipper  must  turn  in 
prayer.  See  p.  83  supra . 

3  This  is  the  guriz-gdh  (see  pp.  30  ;  32,  n.  1  supra )  wherein  the  poet 
passes  from  the  tashbib  (prelude)  to  the  madfha,  or  panegyric  proper. 

3  The  ocean  is  amongst  the  poets  of  Asia  one  of  the  commonest 
metaphors  for  unstinted  bounty. 

4  Musaylima,  the  first  false  prophet  in  Islam. 
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‘What  lands/  said  I,  ‘are  left,  were  mine  the  might, 
Were  his.’  Said  she,  ‘  What’s  left  can  ne’er  be  right’ ' 
Said  I,  ‘Then  doth  his  bounty  cause  no  stint?’ 

Said  she,  ‘Of  time,  in  cloth-mill  and  in  mint.’* 

Said  I,  ‘What  nobler  is  than  all  beside — ' 

‘  —  Hath  God  vouchsafed  to  him,’  my  friend  replied. 
Said  I,  ‘This  spacious  realm  where  holds  the  King?' 
Said  she,  ‘  Beneath  his  stirrups  and  his  ring.’ 3 
Said  I,  ‘  From  praising  him  I  will  not  rest.’ 

Said  she,  ‘  So  do  the  brightest  and  the  best.’ 

Said  I,  ‘What  boon  for  him  shall  crave  my  tongue?’ 
Said  she,  ‘Long  life,  and  Fortune  ever  young  I’” 


Of  ‘Asjadi  (Abu  Nadhar  ‘Abdu’MAziz  b.  Mansur),  whom 
we  should  next  mention,  we  know  even  less  than  of ‘Unsuri, 
since  even  in  Dawlatshah’s  day  u  his  diwan  was 

*As  j  sdL  ^ 

unobtainable,  though  some  of  his  verses  were  to 
be  found  recorded  in  anthologies.”  Dawlatshah  describes 
him  as  one  of  ‘Unsuri’s  pupils  and  a  native  of  Herat,  while 
the  earlier  cAwfi  calls  him  a  man  of  Merv.  The  following 
quatrain  is  ascribed  to  him  by  the  former  biographer  : — 


“  I  do  repent  of  wine  and  talk  of  wine, 
Of  idols  fair  with  chins  like  silver  fine  : 
A  lip-repentance  and  a  lustful  heart — 

O  God,  forgive  this  penitence  of  mine  !" 


'  This  verse  is  paraphrased,  to  imitate  the  word-play  in  the  original, 
which,  literally  translated,  means:  “I  said,  ‘I  would  give  him  [all]  the 
horizons  ;  ’  she  said,  ‘  Indeed  none  would  assign  Khata  (which  means  the 
land  of  Cathay,  or  Chinese  Tartary,  and  also  “  a  fault”)  to  rectitude.’  ” 

*  His  constant  gifts  of  robes  of  honour  and  money  keep  the  cloth-mills 
and  the  mint  always  hard  at  work. 

3  The  signet-ring  is,  of  course,  the  symbol  of  authority,  while  the  hard- 
pressed  stirrup  typifies  endurance  in  war  and  the  chase.  “  He  made  his 
reins  light  and  his  stirrups  heavy  ”  is  an  expression  which  constantly 
recurs  in  describing  feats  of  knightly  prowess  ;  and  Ibn  Isfandiyar  tells  us 
that  one  of  the  princes  of  Tabaristan  used,  when  he  rode  forth  in  the 
morning,  to  place  a  gold  coin  between  each  foot  and  the  corresponding 
stirrup,  and  not  suffer  it  to  fall  out  till  he  returned  home. 
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Of  Farrukhi  (Abu’l-Hasan  ‘Ali  b.  Julugh)  of  Sistan 
(Dawlatshah  says  a  of  Tirmidh,”  but  this  is  certainly  an 
error),  the  third  of  the  triad  of  poets  with  whom 
Firdawsi,  according  to  the  popular  legend,  was 
confronted  on  his  arrival  at  the  Court  of  Ghazna,  we  know 
somewhat  more,  thanks  to  a  long  anecdote  (No.  xv)  in  the 
Chahdr  Maqala  (pp.  58-66  of  my  translation).  His  prose 
work  on  Prosody,  the  Tarjumanu  l-Balaghat  (“  Interpreter  ol 
Eloquence  ”),  of  which  Rashidu’d-Dm  Watwat,  who  describes 
its  author  as  “  being  to  the  Persians  what  al-Mutanabbi  was  to 
the  Arabs,”  appears  to  have  made  use  in  the  compilation  of  his 
Hadaiqus-Sihr  (“  Gardens  of  Magic  ”),  is,  unfortunately,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  longer  extant  ;  but  of  his  Dlwan ,  which 
Dawlatshah  describes  as  “enjoying  a  wide  celebrity  in  Trans- 
oxiana,  but  lost  or  little  known  in  Khurasan,”  two  manuscripts 
exist  in  the  British  Museum  and  one  in  the  India  Office, 
while  a  lithographed  edition  was  published  at  Tihrdn  in 
a.h.  1301  and  1302  (a.d.  1883-85).  According  to  the 
Chahdr  Maqala ,  his  father,  Julugh,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Amir  Khalaf,  a  descendant  of  the  Saffarids,  who  still  preserved 
some  fragment  of  his  House’s  ancient  power,  while  Farrukhi, 
on  account  of  his  skill  in  making  verses  and  playing  the  harp 
(in  which,  like  Rudagi,  he  excelled),  was  retained  in  the 
service  of  a  dihqan ,  or  squire,  who  allowed  him  a  yearly 
stipend  of  a  hundred  silver  dirhams  and  two  hundred  measures 
of  corn,  each  comprising  five  maunds.  A  marriage  contracted 
with  one  of  the  ladies  of  Khalaf’s  Court  made  this  allowance 
insufficient  ;  and  though  at  his  request  the  dihqan  consented 
to  raise  it  to  five  hundred  dirhams  with  three  hundred  maunds 
of  corn,  Farrukhi,  deeming  even  this  inadequate,  and  hearing 
glowing  reports  of  the  munificence  of  the  Amir  Abu’l- 
Mudhaffar  of  Chaghaniyan  (a  place  in  Transoxiana,  between 
Tirmidh  and  Qubadiyan),  set  off  to  try  his  fortune  with  this 
new  patron,  as  he  himself  says  : — 
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“  In  a  caravan  for  Hilla  bound  from  Sistan  did  I  start 

With  fabrics  spun  within  my  brain  and  woven  by  my  heart.” 

On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  found  that  the  Amir  Abu’l- 
Mudhaffar  was  absent  in  the  country,  superintending  the 
branding  of  his  colts  and  mares  at  the  u  branding-ground  ” 
( dagh-gdh ),  for  he  was  a  great  lover  of  horse-flesh,  and  possessed, 
if  we  may  credit  the  author  of  the  Chahar  Maqala ,  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  beasts.  In  his  absence  the  poet  was  received 
by  his  steward,  the  cAmid  As‘ad,  who,  being  himself  “a  man 
of  parts  and  a  poet,”  at  once  recognised  the  merit  of  the 
qasida  which  Farrulchi  recited  to  him,  but  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  uncouth,  ill-dressed  Sistani,  who  was  c<  of 
the  most  unprepossessing  appearance  from  head  to  foot,” 
and  whose  head  was  crowned  “with  a  huge  turban,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Sagzis,” 1  could  really  be  its  author.  So 
he  said — 

“  The  Amir  is  at  the  branding-ground,  whither  I  go  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  thither  I  will  take  thee  also,  for  it  is  a  mighty  pleasant 
spot — 

‘World  within  world  of  verdure  wilt  thou  see’ — 

full  of  tents  and  star-like  lamps,  and  from  each  tent  come  the  songs 
of  Rudagi,8  and  friends  sit  together,  drinking  wine  and  making 
merry,  while  before  the  Amir’s  pavilion  a  great  fire  is  kindled,  in 
size  like  a  mountain,  whereat  they  brand  the  colts.  And  the  Amir, 
goblet  in  one  hand  and  lassoo  in  the  other,  drinks  wine  and  gives 
away  horses.  Compose,  now,  a  qasida  describing  this  branding- 
ground,  so  that  I  may  present  thee  to  the  Amir.” 


*  Sistan  was  originally  called  Sagistan  (Arabicised  to  Sijistan),  “the 
country  of  the  Sakas,”  and  a  native  of  that  province  is  therefore  called 
either  Sagzi  (Sijzi)  or  Sistani. 

2  So  the  lithographed  edition  and  the  British  Museum  MSS.,  but  my 
copy  of  the  Constantinople  MS.  has  “  awaz-i-rudi,”  “the  sounds  of  the 
harp.” 
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So  that  night  Farrukhi  composed  the  following  qaslda^  which 
is  reckoned  one  of  his  most  successful  poems  1  : — 

“  Since  the  meadow  hides  its  face  in  satin  shot  with  greens  and 
blues, 

And  the  mountains  wrap  their  brows  in  silver  veils  of  seven 
hues, 

Earth  is  teeming  like  the  musk-pod  with  aromas  rich  and  rare, 

Foliage  bright  as  parrot’s  plumage  doth  the  graceful  willow 
wear. 

Yestere'en  the  midnight  breezes  brought  the  tidings  of  the 
spring  : 

Welcome,  O  ye  northern  gales,  for  this  glad  promise  which  ye 
bring ! 

Up  its  sleeve  the  wind,  meseemeth,  pounded  musk  hath  stored 
away, 

While  the  garden  fills  its  lap  with  shining  dolls,  as  though 
for  play. 

On  the  branches  of  syringa  necklaces  of  pearls  we  see, 

Ruby  ear-rings  of  Badakhshan  sparkle  on  the  Judas-tree. 

Since  the  branches  of  the  rose-bush  carmine  cups  and  beakers 
bore 

Human-like  five-fingered  hands  reach  downwards  from  the 
sycamore. 

Gardens  all  chameleon-coated,  branches  with  chameleon  whorls, 

Pearly-lustrous  pools  around  us,  clouds  above  us  raining 
pearls  ! 

On  the  gleaming  plain  this  coat  of  many  colours  doth  appear 

Like  a  robe  of  honour  granted  in  the  Court  of  our  Amir. 

For  our  Prince’s  Camp  of  Branding  stirreth  in  these  joyful 
days, 

So  that  all  this  age  of  ours  in  joyful  wonder  stands  a-gaze. 

Green  within  the  green  you  see,  like  stars  within  the  firma¬ 
ment  ; 

Like  a  fort  within  a  fortress  spreads  the  army,  tent  on  tent. 

Every  tent  contains  a  lover  resting  in  his  sweetheart’s  arms, 

Every  patch  of  grass  revealeth  to  a  friend  a  favourite’s  charms. 

Harps  are  sounding  midst  the  verdure,  minstrels  sing  their 
lays  divine, 


1  I  have  published  both  text  and  translation  in  my  rendering  of  the 
Chahdr  Maqdla ,  pp.  61-65,  and  have  there  indicated  other  places  where 
the  text  is  preserved. 
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Tents  resound  with  clink  of  glasses  as  the  pages  pour  the 
wine. 

Kisses,  claspings  from  the  lovers ;  coy  reproaches  from  the 
fair  ; 

Wine-born  slumbers  for  the  sleepers,  while  the  minstrels  wake 
the  air. 

Branding-fires,  like  suns  ablaze,  are  kindled  at  the  spacious 
gate 

Leading  to  the  state-pavilion  of  our  Prince  so  fortunate. 

Leap  the  flames  like  gleaming  lances  draped  with  yellow-lined 
brocade, 

Hotter  than  a  young  man’s  passion,  yellower  than  gold 
assayed. 

Branding-tools  like  coral  branches  ruby-tinted  glow  amain 

In  the  fire,  as  in  the  ripe  pomegranate  glows  the  crimson 
grain. 

Rank  on  rank  of  active  boys,  whose  watchful  eyes  no  slumber 
know  ; 

Steeds  which  still  await  the  branding,  rank  on  rank  and  row 
on  row. 

On  his  horse,  the  river-forder,  roams  our  genial  Prince  afar, 

Ready  to  his  hand  the  lassoo,  like  a  young  Isfandiyar. 

Like  the  locks  of  pretty  children  see  it  how  it  curls  and 
bends, 

Yet  be  sure  its  hold  is  stronger  than  the  covenant  of  friends. 

Bu’l-Mudhaffar  Shah,  the  Upright,  circled  by  a  noble  band, 

King  and  conqueror  of  cities,  brave  defender  of  the  land. 

Serpent-coiled  in  skilful  hands  his  whirling  noose  fresh  forms 
doth  take, 

Like  unto  the  rod  of  Moses  metamorphosed  to  a  snake. 

Whosoever  hath  been  captured  by  that  noose  and  circling  line, 

On  the  face  and  flank  and  shoulder  ever  bears  the  Royal  sign. 

But,  though  on  one  side  he  brandeth,  gives  he  also  rich 
rewards, 

Leads  his  poets  with  a  bridle,  binds  his  guests  as  though  with 
cords.” 

“When  ‘Amid  As'ad  heard  this  qasida ,”  continues  the  author  of  the 
Chahar  Maqala,  “he  was  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  for  never 
had  the  like  of  it  reached  his  ears.  He  put  aside  all  his  business, 
mounted  Farrukhi  on  a  horse,  and  set  out  for  the  Amir,  whose  pre¬ 
sence  he  entered  about  sundown,  saying,  ‘  O  Sire,  I  bring  thee  a  poet 
the  like  of  whom  the  eye  of  Time  hath  not  seen  since  Daqiqi's  face 
was  veiled  in  death.’  Then  he  related  what  had  passed. 
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“  So  the  Amir  accorded  Farrukhi  an  audience,  and  he,  when  he  was 
come  in,  did  reverence,  and  the  Amir  gave  him  his  hand,  and 
assigned  to  him  an  honourable  place,  inquiring  after  his  health, 
treating  him  with  kindness,  and  inspiring  him  with  hopes  of  favours 
to  come.  When  the  wine  had  gone  round  several  times,  Farrukhi 
arose,  and,  in  a  sweet  and  plaintive  voice,  recited  his  elegy, 
beginning  : — 

*  In  a  caravan  for  Hilla  bound  from  Sistan  did  I  start, 

With  fabrics  spun  within  my  brain  and  woven  in  my  heart.’ 

When  he  had  finished,  the  Amir,  himself  something  of  a  poet, 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  this  qasida.  ‘  Wait,’  said  Amir  As'ad, 
‘  till  you  see  !'  Farrukhi  was  silent  until  the  wine  had  produced  its 
full  effect  on  the  Amir ;  then  he  arose  and  recited  this  qasida  on  the 
branding-ground.  The  Amir  was  amazed,  and  in  his  admiration 
turned  to  Farrukhi,  saying,  *  They  have  brought  in  a  thousand  colts, 
all  with  white  foreheads,  fetlocks,  and  feet.  Thou  art  a  cunning 
rascal,  a  Sagzi ;  catch  as  many  as  thou  art  able,  and  they  shall  be 
thine.’  Farrukhi,  on  whom  the  wine  had  produced  its  full  effect, 
came  out,  took  his  turban  from  his  head,  hurled  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  herd,  and  chased  a  drove  of  them  before  him  across 
the  plain  ;  but,  though  he  caused  them  to  gallop  hither  and  thither, 
he  could  not  catch  a  single  one.  At  length  a  ruined  rest-house 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  camping-ground  came  into  view,  and 
thither  the  colts  fled.  Farrukhi,  being  tired  out,  placed  his  turban 
under  his  head  in  the  porch  of  the  rest-house,  and  at  once  went  to 
sleep  by  reason  of  his  extreme  weariness,  and  the  effects  of  the  wine. 
When  the  colts  were  counted,  they  were  forty-two  in  number.  The 
Amir,  being  informed  of  this,  laughed  and  said  :  ‘  He  is  a  lucky 
fellow,  and  will  come  to  great  things.  Look  after  him,  and  look 
after  the  colts  as  well.  When  he  awakes,  waken  me  also.’  So  they 
obeyed  the  Prince’s  orders. 

“  Next  day,  after  sunrise,  Farrukhi  arose.  The  Amir  had  already 
risen,  and,  when  he  had  performed  his  prayers,  he  gave  Farrukhi  an 
audience,  treated  him  with  great  consideration,  and  handed  over  the 
colts  to  his  attendants.  He  also  ordered  Farrukhi  to  be  given  a 
horse  and  equipments  suitable  to  a  man  of  rank,  as  well  as  a  tent, 
three  camels,  five  slaves,  wearing  apparel,  and  carpets.  So  Farrukhi 
prospered  in  his  service,  and  enjoyed  the  greatest  circumstance,  and 
waited  upon  Sultan  Mahmud,  who,  seeing  him  thus  magnificently 
equipped,  regarded  him  with  a  like  regard,  and  his  affairs  reached 
that  pitch  of  prosperity  which  they  reached,  so  that  twenty  servants 
girt  with  silver  girdles  rode  behind  him.’’ 
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To  the  three  poets  just  mentioned,  ‘Unsurf,  ‘Asjadf,  and 
Farrukhi,  as  they  sat  conversing  together  one  day  in  Ghazna, 
came,  according  to  the  popular  legend,1  a  stranger 
from  NfshApur,  who  made  as  though  to  join  them. 
‘Unsurf,  not  desiring  the  intrusion  of  this  provincial,  said  to 
him,  “  O  brother,  we  are  the  King’s  poets,  and  none  but  poets 
may  enter  our  company.  Each  one  of  us  will,  therefore,  com¬ 
pose  a  verse  in  the  same  rhyme,  and  if  thou  canst  in  thy  turn 
supply  the  fourth  verse  of  the  quartette,  then  will  we  admit 
thee  into  our  society.”  So  Firdawsf  (for  he  it  was  who  was 
the  intruder)  consented  to  the  test,  and  ‘Unsurf,  purposely 
choosing  a  rhyme  wherein  three  verses  might  easily,  but  four, 
as  he  imagined,  by  no  means  be  made,  began  2  : — 

“  Thine  eyes  are  clear  and  blue  as  sunlit  ocean  ” — 

‘Asjadf  continued  : — - 

“  Their  glance  bewitches  like  a  magic  potion  ” — 

Farrukhi  proceeded  : — 

“The  wounds  they  cause  no  balm  can  heal,  nor  lotion” — 

And  Firdawsf,  alluding  to  a  little-known  episode  in  the  Legend 
of  the  Ancient  Kings,  concluded  : — 

“  Deadly  as  those  Gfv’s  spear  dealt  out  to  Poshan.” 


'  As  given  by  Dawlatshah  (p.  51  of  my  edition),  and  nearly  all  later 
biographers,  but  neither  by  the  author  of  the  Chaliar  Maqdla  nor  by 
‘Awff,  the  two  oldest  and  most  respectable  authorities. 

3  To  preserve  the  point  of  the  stratagem,  I  have  had  to  completely 
change  the  verses  in  English.  The  reference  in  the  last  note  will  direct 
the  Persian  student  to  the  original  verses,  which  may  be  thus  rendered 
into  English: — lUnsun  :  “The  moon  is  not  so  radiant  as  thy  brow.” 
‘Asjacli :  “No  garden-rose  can  match  thy  cheek,  I  trow.”  Farrukhi: 
“  Thy  lashes  through  the  hardest  breastplate  pierce.”  Firdawst:  “Like 
spear  of  Giv  in  Pushan’s  duel  fierce.” 
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Being  called  upon  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  allusion  in 
this  verse,  Firdawsi  displayed  so  great  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  legends  of  Persia  that  ‘Unsurl  told  Sultan  Mahmud 
that  here  at  length  was  one  competent  to  complete  the  work 
of  versifying  the  national  Epic  which  had  been  begun  by 
Daqiqi  for  one  of  the  Samanid  kings  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before,  but  interrupted,  when  only  some  thousand 1 
verses,  dealing  with  King  Gusht&sp  and  the  advent  of  Zoroaster, 
had  been  written,  by  the  murder  of  that  talented  but  ill-starred 
poet  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  Turkish  favourites. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dawlatshah  and  most  of  the 
later  biographists  of  Firdawsl’s  first  appearance  at  the  Court  of 
Ghazna  ;  but,  as  already  remarked  in  a  note,  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  oldest  accounts  (dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries 
respectively)  which  we  possess  of  the  poet’s  life,  and  Professor 
Noldeke  is  undoubtedly  right  in  rejecting  it  as  purely  fictitious. 
Here,  indeed,  we  suffer  not  from  the  usual  dearth  of  biographi¬ 
cal  details,  but  from  an  embarrassing  wealth  of  circumstantial 
narratives,  of  which  neither  the  oldest  accounts  preserved  to  us 
of  the  poet’s  life,  nor  the  incidental  fragments  of  autobiography 
which  the  Shahnama  itself  yields,  furnish  any  corroboration, 
even  when  they  do  not  stand  in  actual  contradiction.  These 
later  accounts,  then,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  we  must  here  ignore,  referring 
such  as  are  curious  as  to  their  contents  to  Ouseley’s  Biographies  of 
the  Persian  Poetsy  Jules  Mohl’s  Introduction  to  his  great  edition 
(accompanied  by  a  French  translation)  of  the  Shahnama ,  and 
other  books  of  the  kind  accessible  to  non-Orientalists. 

By  common  consent  of  Easterns  and  Westerns,  Firdawsi  is 
so  great  a  poet  that,  whatever  our  personal  estimate  of  his 
Shahnama  may  be,  he  and  his  work  must  necessarily  be  dis- 

1  *Awfi  (p.  33  of  my  edition)  says  20,000,  besides  the  60,000  contributed 
by  Firdawsi ;  but  Firdawsi  himself  (Noldeke’s  Iran.  N ationalepos ,  p.  19, 
and  notes  1  and  2  ad  calc.)  limits  Daqiqi’s  contribution  to  1,000  verses. 
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cussed  at  some  length  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  my  aim 
in  this  volume  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  furnish  the  European 
reader  with  such  particulars  about  the  literary  history  of  Persia 
as  he  cannot  easily  find  in  European  books,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  be  as  brief  as  seems  permissible.  The  chief  primary  sources 
of  trustworthy  information  at  our  disposal  are,  fir  it ,  the  poet’s 
own  works — to  wit,  the  Shahncima ,  the  later  Yusuf  and  Xulaykha , 
and  a  certain  number  of  short  lyric  poems,  carefully  collected, 
translated,  and  studied  by  Dr.  Ethe  in  his  excellent  mono¬ 
graphs1  ;  secondly ,  the  account  given  by  N idhami-i^Arudl-i- 
Samarqandi,  who  visited  Firdawsl’s  grave  at  Tus  in  a.d. 
1 1 16-1117,  only  about  a  century  after  the  poet’s  death, 
and  embodied  the  traditions  which  he  there  collected  in 
his  delightful  and  oft-cited  Chahar  Maqala  (Anecdote  xx, 
pp.  77—84  of  my  translation)  2  ;  and  thirdly ,  the  brief  and  jejune 
account  given  by  cAwfi  in  Part  ii  of  his  Lubabu  l-Albab 
(pp.  32-33  of  my  edition).  Amongst  European  scholars  (since 
the  time  when  Turner  Macan,  Jules  Mohl,  and  Ruckert  made 
the  Shahnama  generally  known  in  Europe  by  their  editions 
and  translations),  by  far  the  most  important  critical  studies  on 
Firdawsl  are  those  of  Ethe  mentioned  in  the  last  note  but  two, 
and  Noldeke’s  masterly  article  in  the  Grundriss  d.  Iran. 
Philologie ,  entitled  Das  Iranische  N ationalepos ,  cited  here  accord- 

1  Firdusx  als  Lyriker  in  the  Munch.  Sitzungsberichte  for  *872  (pp.  275-304) 
and  1873  (pp.  623-653),  and  Firdausi's  Yusuf  und  Zaliklia  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  (Vienna,  1889),  Semitic 
Section,  pp.  20-45.  Also  Noldeke’s  remarks  thereon  in  his  Persische 
Studien  II,  in  vol.  cxxvi  of  the  Wiener  Sitzungsberichte.  A  list  of  the 
English  writers  who  have  made  use  of  his  materials  for  magazine  articles 
and  other  popular  purposes  is  given  by  Dr.  Ethe  in  his  excellent  article 
(in  vol.  ii  of  the  Grundriss  d.  Iran.  Philologie ,  p.  231)  entitled  Neupersische 
Litteratur. 

2  This  anecdote  is  quoted  in  full  by  Ibn  Isfandiyar  in  his  History  of 
Tabaristan,  and  was  first  extracted  by  Ethe  (who  at  that  time  had  not 
access  to  the  Chahar  Maqala  itself,  either  in  the  lithographed  edition 
or  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.)  from  that  work.  His  text,  originally 
copied  for  Professor  Noldeke’s  use,  was  based  on  three  MSS.,  and  was 
published  in  vol.  xlviii  of  the  Z.D.M.G.,  pp.  89  et  seqq. 
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ing  to  the  paging  of  the  separate  reprint  (Triibner,  1896).  To 
the  last-named  scholar  in  particular  we  owe  a  careful  and 
critical  statement  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  certain  and  what 
as  probable  in  the  life  of  Firdawsi,  derived  mainly  from  the 
best  possible  source,  to  wit,  Firdawsfs  own  statements  scattered 
here  and  there  through  his  interminable  Shahnama . 

Let  us  first  dispose  of  the  very  meagre  account  of  Firdawsi 
given  by  ‘Awfi  ( Lubdb ,  Part  ii,  pp.  32-33  of  my  edition),  and 
of  another  short  account  given  by  the  historian 

Accounts  of  °  J  % 

Lubdb and  Hamdu’llah  Mustawfi  of  Oazwm  in  his  “Select 

Guzida.  * 

History  ”  ( Tarikh-i-Guzida )  composed  in  a.d. 

i33°,  before  the  growth  of  the  legends  to  which  we 
have  referred  above.  According  to  the  latter  authority, 
Firdawsfs  real  name  (for  Firdawsi,  of  course,  was  only  his 
nom  de  guerre ),  which  is  very  variously  given,  was  Abu’l- 
Qasirn  (this  much  is  certain)  Hasan  b.  cAli  of  Tus,  and  he 
died  in  a.h.  416  (a.d.  1025-26).  The  Lubdb ,  as  usual,  gives 
us  little  beyond  extravagant  praises,  save  that  its  author  insists 
very  strongly  on  the  wonderful  uniformity  of  style,  diction,  and 
sentiment  maintained  throughout  so  vast  a  work  on  which  the 
poet  was  engaged  for  so  many  years,  and  notices  with  approval 
an  anthology  culled  from  it  by  the  early  poet  Mascud  b.  Sa‘d 
(flourished  about  a.d.  1080),  which  shows  how  rapidly  the 
Shahnama  grew  in  popular  favour. 

According  to  the  Chahdr  Maqala  (the  most  ancient  and 
important  of  our  extraneous  sources  of  information)  Firdawsi 
was  a  dihqan ,  or  small  squire,  of  a  village  called 
ChahdrUMaqdia.  Bazh,1  in  the  Tabaran  district  of  Tus,  the  famous 
city  of  Khurasan,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Mashhad.  He  was  independent,  living  on  the  rents 
derived  from  his  lands,  and  had  an  only  daughter.  To  provide 
for  her  an  adequate  dowry  was,  says  our  author,  Firdawsfs  sole 
object  in  composing  his  great  poem,  and  seeking  some  wealthy 
patron  who  would  bestow  on  him  an  adequate  reward  for  his 

1  Ibn  Isfandiyar,  in  quoting  this  passage,  omits  the  name  of  the  village. 
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toil.  When  he  had  completed  it  (after  thirty-five,  or,  according 
to  other  authorities,  twenty-five  years  of  labour),  probably,  as 
Noldeke  (op.  cit .,  p.  22)  observes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
a.d.  999,  it  was  transcribed  by  ‘All  Daylam  and  recited  by  Abu 
Dulaf,  both  of  whom,  together  with  the  Governor  of  Tus, 
Husayn  b.  Qutayba,  from  whom  Firdawsi  had  received  sub¬ 
stantial  help  and  encouragement,  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Shahnama  : — ■ 


“  Of  the  notables  of  the  city  in  this  book  ‘  All  Daylam  and  Abu 
Dulaf  have  a  share. 

From  these  my  portion  was  naught  save  ‘Well  done!’  My 
gall-bladder  was  like  to  burst  with  their  ‘  Well  done’s.’ 1 2 

Husayn3  b.  Qutayba  is  one  of  the  nobles  who  seeks  not  from 
me  gratuitous  verse  : 

I  know  naught  of  the  ground-tax,  root  or  branch  ;  I  lounge  [at 
ease]  in  the  midst  of  my  quilt" 

In  explanation  of  the  last  line,  our  author  tells  us  that  the 
above-mentioned  Husayn  b.  Qutayba,  who  was  the  revenue 
collector  of  Tus,  took  upon  himself  to  remit  Firdawsfs  taxes  ; 
“whence  naturally,”  he  adds,  “his  name  will  endure  till  the 
Resurrection,  and  Kings  will  read  it.” 

The  Shahnama  having  been  transcribed  in  seven  volumes  by 
the  above-mentioned  ‘All  Daylam,  Firdawsi  set  out  with  it  for 
Ghazna,  taking  with  him  his  rdwl ,  or  “  repeater,”  Abu  Dulaf. 

1  The  meaning,  and,  indeed,  the  true  reading  of  this  verse  is  uncertain, 
and  I  am  now  inclined  to  prefer  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  reading  az  bakhtashdn 
for  ahsantashdn  in  the  first  half  verse,  though  I  am  more  doubtful  as  to 
the  propriety  of  reading,  as  he  does,  ihsdnashdn  for  ahsantashdn  in  the 
second.  If  we  adopt  both  these  modifications  in  the  text  given  at  p.  79  of 
my  translation  of  the  Chahar  Maqala,  the  meaning  will  be  :  “  My  share 
[of  good  fortune]  came  not  to  me  save  from  their  good  fortune  ;  my 
gall-bladder  came  near  to  bursting  [ i.e.}  my  heart  was  moved  within  me] 
in  consequence  of  their  benevolence.’*  This  emendation  gets  over  the 
difficulty  alluded  to  in  n.  4  of  my  translation  above  mentioned. 

2  Ila’iy  or  Huy ayy  is  the  reading  of  the  two  British  Museum  MSS.  of  the 
Chahar  Maqalat  but  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  reading  Husayn  is,  in  all  probability, 

correct. 
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He  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Prime  Minister,  Abu’l-Qasim 
Ahmad  b.  al-Hasan  al-Maymandi,1 2 * *  in  his  work,  which  was,  by 
his  instrumentality,  brought  to  the  notice  of  Sultan  Mahmud, 
who  expressed  himself  as  greatly  pleased  with  it.  cc  But  the 
Minister  had  enemies,”  continues  our  author,  “  who  were  con¬ 
tinually  casting  the  dust  of  perturbation  into  the  cup  of  his 
position,  and  Mahmud  consulted  with  them  as  to  what  he 
should  give  Firdawsi.  They  replied,  c  Fifty  thousand  dirhams , 
and  even  that  is  too  much,  seeing  that  he  is  in  belief  a  Rafidi 
(/.*.,  a  Shihte)  and  a  Mu^azili.’  Of  his  Muctazill  views  they 
adduced  this  verse  as  a  proof : — 

1  Thy  gaze  the  Creator  can  never  descry ; 9 

Then  wherefore  by  gazing  dost  weary  thine  eye  ? ' 

While  to  his  Rafidi  (ShFite)  proclivities  these  verses  bear 
witness.”  (Here  the  author  cites  seven  couplets  in  praise  of 
All,  of  which  both  text  and  translation  will  be  found  on 
pp.  80-81  of  my  translation  of  the  Chahar  Maqala  P) 

Now  if  the  above  account  be  true  (and  there  seems  no 
reason  for  doubting  its  substantial  correctness),  we  are  greatly 
tempted  to  connect  Firdawsl’s  disappointment  with  the  disgrace 
and  imprisonment  of  his  patron,  al-Maymandi,  which,  as  Ibnu’l- 
Athlr  informs  us  (under  the  year  a.h.  421  =  a.d.  1030,  when 
the  Minister  was  released  and  reinstated  by  Mahmud’s  son  and 
successor,  Mascud),  took  place  in  a.h.  412  (=  a.d.  1021-1022). 
But  the  objections  to  this  supposition  are,  I  fear,  insuperable, 
for  Noldeke  {op.  cit .,  pp.  22-23)  shows  that  Firdawsi  was  pro¬ 
bably  bom  in  a.h.  323  or  324  (=  a.d.  935-6),  and  that  he 

1  The  Chalidr  Maqala  has  :  “the  great  Minister  Ahmad-i-Hasan,  the 
secretary,”  by  which,  no  doubt,  al-Maymandi  is  meant.  Ibn  Isfandiyar, 
however,  has  “  Husayn  b.  Ahmad.” 

2  The  question  of  “the  Vision  of  God”  ( ruyatulldh )  has  given  rise  to 

fierce  controversies  in  Islam.  The  anthropomorphic  Hanbalis  represent 

one  extreme,  the  Mudazilis  the  other. 
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finished  the  final  edition  of  the  Shahnama  1  in  a.h.  400  (=  a.d. 
10 10),  being  at  that  time  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  it  is 
about  this  time  that  the  question  of  his  recompense  must  have 
arisen. 

“  Now  Sultan  Mahmud,”  continues  the  author  of  the  Chahar  Maqala, 
“  was  a  zealot,  and  he  listened  to  these  imputations  and  caught  hold 
of  them,  and,  to  be  brief,  only  twenty  thousand2  dirhams  were  paid 
to  Hakim  Firdawsi.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed,  went  to  the  bath, 
and,  on  coming  out,  bought  a  drink  of  sherbet,3  and  divided  the 
money  between  the  bath-man  and  the  sherbet-seller.  Knowing, 
however,  Mahmud’s  severity,  he  fled  from  Ghazna  by  night,  and 
alighted  in  Herat  at  the  shop  of  Azraqi’s4  father,  Ismafll  the  book¬ 
seller  ( warrdq ),  where  he  remained  in  hiding  for  six  months,  until 
Mahmud’s  messengers  had  visited  Tus  and  had  turned  back  thence, 
when  Firdawsi,  feeling  secure,  set  out  from  Herat  for  Tus,  taking 
the  Shahnama  with  him.  Thence  he  came  to  Tabaristan  to  the 
Ispahbad  Shahriyar  b.  Shirwins  of  the  House  of  Bawand,  who  was 
King  there  ;  and  this  is  a  noble  House  which  traces  its  descent  from 
Yazdigird,  the  son  of  Shahriyar.6 

“  Then  Firdawsi  wrote  a  satire  on  Sultan  Mahmud  in  the  Preface, 
from  which  he  read  a  hundred  couplets  to  Shir-zad,  saying,  ‘  I  will 
dedicate  this  Shahnama  to  thee  instead  of  to  Sultan  Mahmud,  since 
this  book  deals  wholly  with  the  legends  and  deeds  of  thy  forbears.’ 
The  Ispahbad  treated  him  with  honour  and  showed  him  many  kind¬ 
nesses,  and  said  :  *  Mahmud  had  no  right  knowledge  of  this  matter, 


*  Noldeke  clearly  shows  that  Firdawsi  completed  the  Shahnama  long 
before  he  dedicated  it  to  Sultan  Mahmud,  since  there  exists  another 
dedication  to  one  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Abi  Bakr  of  Khalanjan,  which 
was  written  in  a.h.  389  =  A.D.  999. 

2  So  the  two  British  Museum  MSS.  and  Ibn  Isfandiyar,  but  the  litho¬ 
graphed  edition  has  “sixty  thousand.”  In  all  forms  of  the  story  the  point 
lies  in  the  substitution  of  silver  coins  ( dirhams )  for  gold  coins  {dinars). 

3  Fuqa\  described  as  a  kind  of  beer. 

4  A  well-known  poet  of  whom  we  shall  shortly  have  to  speak. 

s  So  Ibn  Isfandiyar,  but  the  MSS.  of  the  Chahar  Maqala  substitute  the 
name  of  Shir-zdd. 

6  The  last  Sasanian  King,  in  whose  days  Persia  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs.  For  the  words  which  here  follow  “Bawand,”  Ibn  Isfandiyar 
substitutes  :  “  Who  was  the  maternal  uncle  of  Shamsu’l-Ma'ali  Qabus 
[ibn  Washmgir],  and  whose  dominion  and  greatness  are  recorded  in 
‘Utbi’s  Ki tab-i- Yamini” 
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but  was  induced  to  act  as  he  did  by  others,  who  did  not  submit  your 
book  to  him  under  proper  conditions,  and  who  misrepresented  you. 
Moreover  you  are  a  Shkite,  and  naught  will  befall  him  who  loves  the 
Family  of  the  Prophet  which  did  not  befall  them.1  Mahmud  is  my 
liege  lord  :  let  the  Shdhnama  stand  in  his  name,  and  give  me  the 
satire  which  you  have  written  on  him,  that  I  may  expunge  it,  and 
bestow  on  thee  some  little  recompense  ;  and  Mahmud  will  surely 
summon  thee  and  seek  to  satisfy  thee  fully.  Do  not,  then,  throw 
away  the  labour  spent  on  such  a  book,’2  And  next  day  he  sent 
Firdawsi  100,000  dirhams ,  saying  :  ‘  I  will  buy  each  couplet  of  the 
satire  on  the  Sultan  at  a  thousand  dirhams  ;  give  me  those  hundred 
couplets  and  rest  satisfied  therewith.’3  So  Firdawsi  sent  him  those 
verses  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  expunged  ;  and  Firdawsi  also 
destroyed  his  rough  copy  of  them,  so  that  this  satire  was  done  away 
with,  and  only  these  few4  verses  are  preserved  : 

1  They  said  :  “  This  bard  of  over-fluent  song 
Hath  loved  the  Prophet  and  ‘All  for  long.”s 
Yea,  when  I  sing  my  love  for  them,  I  could 
Protect  from  harm  a  thousand  like  Mahmud. 

But  can  we  hope  for  any  noble  thing 
From  a  slave’s  son,  e’en  were  his  sire  a  King  ? 


1  For  the  last  part  of  this  sentence  Ibn  Isfandiyar  substitutes  :  “  And  such 
an  one  hath  never  prospered  in  worldly  things,  even  as  they  never  pros¬ 
pered.”  The  allusion  in  either  case  is  to  the  calamities  which  overtook 

‘Ali,  al-Hasan,  al-Husayn,  and  nearly  all  the  Imams  of  the  Shkites. 

3  Ibn  Isfandiyar  substitutes:  “For  such  a  book  as  this  will  never 
be  lost.” 

3  Ibn  Isfandiyar  adds  :  “And  reconcile  thine  heart  to  the  Sultan.”  As 
Noldeke  points  out,  the  number  of  verses  contained  in  the  satire  is  10 r  in 
Macan’s  edition,  but  varies  greatly  in  different  MSS.,  rising  as  high  as  160, 
and  falling  as  low  as  30. 

4  Ibn  Isfandiyar  has  “  two,”  and  accordingly  omits  the  first  three  of  the 
five  given  in  the  Chahdr  Maqdla.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement 
as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  satire  made  by  this  oldest  authority  with  the 
fact  that  the  text  of  it,  which  bears  every  mark  of  genuineness,  exists. 
Cf.  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

3  That  is,  hath  loved  these  only  to  the  exclusion  of  Abu  Bakr,  ‘Umar, 
and  ‘Uthman,  the  first  three  of  the  four  orthodox  Caliphs,  according  to  the 
Sunnis.  Firdawsi  means  to  say  that  the  only  charge  brought  against  him 
by  his  enemies,  viz.,  that  he  was  a  Shkite,  in  effect  amounted  only  to  this, 
that  he  entertained  an  exaggerated  love  for  the  House  of  the  Prophet 
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For  had  this  King  aught  of  nobility 
High-throned  in  honour  should  I  seated  be. 

But  since  his  sires  were  not  of  gentle  birth 
He  hates  to  hear  me  praising  names  of  worth.’ 

“  In  truth  the  Ispahbad  rendered  a  great  service  to  Mahmud,  who 
was  thereby  placed  deeply  in  his  debt. 

“  In  the  year  a.h.  514”  (a.d.  1120-21),  continues  Nidhami  of 
Samarqand,  “  when  I  was  in  Nishapiir,  I  heard  the  Amir  Mu'izzi1  say 
that  he  had  heard  the  Amir  ‘Abdu'r-Razzaq  of  Tus  relate  as  follows  : 
‘  Mahmud  was  once  in  India,  returning  thence  towards  Ghazna.  It 
chanced  that  on  his  way  was  a  rebellious  chief  possessed  of  a  strong 
fortress,  and  next  day  Mahmud  encamped  at  its  gates,  and  de¬ 
spatched  an  ambassador  to  him,  bidding  him  come  before  him  on 
the  morrow  to  do  homage  and  pay  his  respects  at  the  Court,  when 
he  should  receive  a  robe  of  honour  and  return  to  his  place.  Next 
day  Mahmud  rode  out  with  the  Prime  Minister2  on  his  right  hand, 
for  the  ambassador  had  turned  back  and  was  coming  to  meet  the 
King.  “  I  wonder,”  said  the  latter  to  the  Minister,  “  what  reply 
he  will  have  given  ?”  The  Minister  answered  : 

“  ‘  And  should  the  reply  with  my  wish  not  accord, 

Then  Afrasiyab’s  field,  and  the  mace,  and  the  sword!’” 

“  ‘Whose  verse,’  inquired  Mahmud,  ‘is  that?  For  he  must  have  the 
heart  of  a  man.’3  ‘  Poor  Abu’l-Qasim  Firdawsi  composed  it/  answered 
the  Minister  ;  ‘  he  who  for  five-and-twenty  years  laboured  to  com¬ 
plete  such  a  work,  and  reaped  from  it  no  advantage.’  ‘You  speak 
well,’  said  Mahmud ;  ‘  I  deeply  regret  that  this  noble  man  was  dis¬ 
appointed  by  me.  Remind  me  at  Ghazna  to  send  him  something.’ 

“  So  when  the  Sultan  returned  to  Ghazna,  the  Minister  reminded 
him  ;  and  Mahmud  ordered  that  sixty  thousand  dinars  worth4  of 


1  The  celebrated  poet-laureate  of  Malikshah  and  Sanjar,  the  Seljuqids. 

He  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  stray  arrow  from  his  royal  patron’s  bow 
in  a.d.  1147-48. 

3  Dawlatshah  identifies  this  Minister  with  al-Maymandi,  which  is  possible, 
since,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  134  supra )  he  was  disgraced  and  imprisoned  in 
a.d.  1021-22,  and  Firdawsi  died  between  this  date  and  a.d.  1025-26. 

3  Ibn  Isfandiyar  has  :  “  for  valour  and  swords  rain  down  from  it.” 

4  Ibn  Isfandiyar  has  dirhams  for  dinars ,  and  continues  :  “and  when  the 
dirhams  were  collected  he  despatched  them  with  camels  to  the  city 
of  Tus.” 
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indigo  should  be  given  to  Firdawsi,  and  that  this  indigo  should  be 
carried  to  Tus  on  the  King’s  own  camels,  and  that  apologies  should 
be  tendered  to  Firdawsi.  For  years  the  Minister  had  been  working 
for  this,  and  at  length  he  had  achieved  his  work ;  so  now  he  caused 
the  camels  to  be  loaded,  and  the  indigo  safely  reached  Tabaran.1 * 
But  even  as  the  camels  entered  the  Rudbar  Gate,  the  corpse  of 
Firdawsi  was  borne  forth  from  the  Gate  of  Razan.*  Now  at  that 
time  there  was  in  Tabaran  a  preacher,  whose  fanaticism  was  such 
that  he  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  Firdawsi’s  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  Musulman  Cemetery  because  he  was  a  Rafidi  ;  and 
nothing  that  men  could  say  would  serve  to  move  him.  Now  outside 
the  gate  there  was  a  garden  belonging  to  Firdawsi,3  and  there  they 
buried  him,  and  there  he  lies  to  this  day.  And  I  visited  his  tomb  in 
the  year  a.h.  510  (a.d.  1116-17).4 

“They  say  that  Firdawsi  left  a  very  high-spirited5  daughter,  to 
whom  they  would  have  given  the  King’s  gift ;  but  she  would  not 
accept  it,  declaring  that  she  needed  it  not.  The  Postmaster  wrote6 
to  the  Court  and  represented  this  to  the  King,  who  ordered  this 
doctor7  to  be  expelled  from  Tabaran  as  a  punishment  for  his 
officiousness,  and  to  be  exiled  from  his  home ;  and  that  the  money 


1  Tabaran  is  the  name  of  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Tus.  See  B.  de  Mey- 
nard’s  Diet,  de  la  Perse,  pp.  374-375. 

9  Noldeke  {op.  cit.,  p.  28  and  n.  2,  and  p.  14  at  end),  following  Ibn 
Isfandiyar,  has  Razzdq  for  Razdn ,  but  the  lithographed  edition  of  the 
Chahdr  Maqala  and  all  three  MSS.  (the  two  London  and  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  codices)  agree  in  the  latter  reading.  A  Razdn  in  Sistan  is  mentioned 
by  al-Baladhuri  (pp.  396-7),  and  there  is  a  Radhdn  (Razan)  near  Nasa  in 
Khurasan  {Diet,  de  la  Perse ,  p.  259). 

3  Ibn  Isfandiyar  has:  “called  Bagh-i-Firdaws  (‘the  Garden  of  Para¬ 
dise’),  which  was  his  {i.e. ,  Firdawsi’s)  property.” 

4  Dawlatshah  says  that  the  tomb  was  still  known  in  his  time  (a.d.  1487) 
and  was  still  visited  by  the  poet’s  admirers.  He  describes  it  as  situated  in 
Tus,  beside  the  ‘Abbasiyya  Mausoleum. 

5  Ibn  Isfandiyar  has  :  “  very  virtuous  and  noble.” 

6  Ibn  Isfandiyar  has  paywast  (‘went,’  ‘joined  himself’)  for  navisht 
(‘  wrote  ’).  To  keep  the  King  fully  informed  of  all  matters  within  his 
cognisance,  including  the  doings  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  was  (as 
is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Siydsat-ndma  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk)  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  Postmaster  or  Sdhibu’l-Barid. 

7  I.e.,  the  fanatical  preacher  mentioned  above.  In  Dawlatshah  and 
other  later  accounts  this  doctor  is  identified  with  Shaykh  Abu’l-Qasim 
al-Jurjani,  who,  it  is  said,  refused  to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  one  who 
had  devoted  his  life  to  praising  Zoroastrian  heroes.  But  that  night  (so 
runs  the  story)  he  saw  in  a  dream  Firdawsi  highly  exalted  in  Paradise, 
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should  be  given  to  the  Imam  Abu  Bakr  [ibn]  Ishaq  for  the  repair 
of  the  rest-house  of  Chaha,1  which  stands  on  the  road  between  Merv 
and  Nishapur  at  the  confines  of  Tus.  When  this  order  reached  Tus 
and  Nishapur,  it  was  faithfully  executed  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
rest-house  of  Chaha  was  effected  with  this  money.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  account  of 
Firdawsi  which  we  possess  ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that, 
even  though  it  be  not  correct  in  all  particulars,  it 
Daccountlh's  represents  what  was  known  and  believed  by  edu¬ 
cated  men  in  the  poet’s  own  town  a  century  after 
his  death.  Its  importance  is  therefore  great,  and  justifies  its 
introduction  in  this  place.  Dawlatshah  certainly  made  use  of 
this  account  (for  he  mentions  the  Chahar  Maqala  as  one  of  his 
sources)  in  compiling  his  own,  which  is  embroidered  with  many 
additional  and  probably  fictitious  details.  Amongst  other  things 
he  states  that  the  poet’s  name  was  Hasan  b.  Ishdq  b.  Sharafshah, 
and  that  in  some  of  his  verses  he  styles  himself  “son  of 
Sharafshah  ”  ; 2  that  he  was  from  the  village  of  Razan,3  near 
Tus,  and  that  he  took  his  pen-name  from  a  garden  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  called  Firdaws  (Paradise),  belonging  to  the  ‘Amid  of 
Khurasan,  Surf  b.  Mughlra,  whose  servant  his  father  was.  He 
is  further  represented  as  a  poor  man,  fleeing  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Governor  of  his  native  place  to  Ghazna,  and  there  sup¬ 
porting  himself  by  the  precarious  crafts  of  the  ballad-monger, 
until  he  was  able,  in  the  manner  mentioned  at  the  beginning 

and  asked  him  how  he  had  attained  to  so  high  an  estate  ;  to  which  the 
poet’s  shade  replied  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  one  verse  wherein  he 
had  celebrated  the  Divine  Unity  :  “In  the  world  Thou  art  all,  both  above 
and  below ;  Thine  Essence  I  know  not ,  Thy  Being  I  know.” 

1  So  one  MS.  and  the  edition  of  the  Chahar  Maqala.  The  other  London 
MS.  has  Jalia,  and  the  Constantinople  codex  Jama ,  while  Ibn  Isfandiyar 
has  rib  at  u  chdh ,  i.e.,  “  the  rest-house  and  well.”  Dawlatshah  calls  it 
Ribat-i-'Ishq ,  and  describes  it  as  by  the  defile  of  Shiqqan,  on  the  road 
between  Khurasan  and  Astarabad. 

2  Cf.  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  22,  n.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that,  according  to 
Baysunghur’s  Preface,  the  poet’s  father  was  called  Fakhru’d-Din  Ahmad 
b.  Farrukh  al-Firdawsi. 

3  See  n.  2  on  the  preceding  page. 
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of  our  notice,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  cUnsuri,  who 
presents  him  to  the  Sultdn,  and  appears  throughout,  like  the 
Wazir  al-Maymandl,  as  his  patron  and  protector.  The  verse— 


(( 


When  the  lips  of  the  babe  are  first  dried  from  their  food 
They  lisp  in  the  cradle  the  name  of  Mahmud  ” — 


is  said  to  have  definitely  gained  Firdawsf  the  favour  of  the 
Sultdn,  who  is  represented  as  lodging  him  in  apartments  in 
the  palace  and  assigning  him  a  regular  salary.  The  King’s 
favourite  Ayaz,  whom  Firdawsi  is  said  in  this  narrative  (for  in 
others1  these  two  are  represented  as  firm  friends)  to  have 
annoyed  by  his  neglect,  is  represented  as  poisoning  Mahmud's 
mind  against  him  by  accusations  of  heresy,  with  which  he 
openly  charged  the  poet,  saying,  cc  All  the  great  heresiarchs  of 
this  (/.*.,  the  Carmathian  or  IsmaTi)  sect  have  come  from 
Tus  ;  but  I  forgive  you  on  condition  that  you  renounce  this 
doctrine.”  The  poet  is  further  represented  as  hiding  in 
Ghazna  for  several  months  after  his  disappointment  in  order  to 
get  back  into  his  hands  from  the  King’s  librarian  the  manu¬ 
script  of  his  Shahnama ,  and  the  name  of  the  bookseller  with 
whom  he  afterwards  took  refuge  at  Herat  is  changed  from 
Isma‘11  to  Abu’l-Macalf.  Other  details  and  variations  of  a 
similar  character  mark  the  remainder  of  Dawlatshah’s  narrative, 
which,  however,  on  the  whole  follows  that  already  given. 

The  internal  evidence  afforded  by  Firdawsi’s  own  works  is, 
of  course,  so  far  as  the  text  of  them  (which  is  in  many  places 
very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory)  can  be  trusted, 
evidence  the  most  authoritative  source  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  his  life.  This,  as  already  observed,  has 
been  exhaustively  examined,  with  admirable  patience  and 
acumen,  by  Professor  Noldeke  and  Dr.  Eth6.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  in  the  scanty  space  at  my  disposal  to  recapitulate  here 
all  their  conclusions,  neither  is  it  necessary,  since  every  serious 
student  of  the  Shahnama  must  needs  read  the  Iramsches 


*  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  26,  n.  2. 
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Nationalepos  of  the  former  scholar,  and  the  already-mentioned 
articles  on  this  subject  published  by  the  latter,  together  with  his 
edition  of  Firdawsi’s  Yusuf  and  Zulaykha ,  and  the  chapters 
germane  to  this  topic  contained  in  his  Neupersische  Litteratur 
in  vol.  ii  of  the  Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philologie.  Briefly, 
however,  we  appear  to  be  justified  in  assuming  that  Firdawsl 
was  a  dihqdn  or  squire  of  Tus,  of  respectable  position  and  com¬ 
fortable  means  ;  that  he  was  born  about  a.d.  920,  or  a  little 
later  ;  that  a  taste  for  antiquarian  research  and  folk-lore,  fostered 
by  the  perusal  of  the  prose  “  Book  of  Kings  ”  compiled  in 
Persian  from  older  sources  by  Abu  Mansur  al-Macmarf  for 
Abu  Mansur  b.  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq,  the  then  Governor  of  Tus,  in 
a.d.  957-8, 1  led  him,  about  a.d.  974,  definitely  to  undertake 
the  versification  of  the  National  Epic  ;  that  he  completed  what 
we  may  call  u  the  first  edition  ”  in  a.d.  999,  after  twenty-five 
years’  labour,  and  dedicated  it  to  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Abi 
Bakr  of  Khalanjan  ;  that  the  “second  edition,”  dedicated  to 
Sultan  Mahmud,  was  completed  in  or  shortly  before  a.d.  ioio  ; 
that  his  quarrel  with  the  Sultan  and  flight  from  Ghazna  almost 
immediately  succeeded  this  ;  and  that,  having  lived  for  a  short 
time  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Buwayh  (Baha’u’d-Dawla  or  his  son  Sultanu'd-Dawla,  who 
succeeded  him  in  a.d.  1012,  as  Noldeke  thinks;  Majdu’d- 
Dawla  Abu  Talib  Rustam,  as  Ethe  seems  to  believe),  for 
whom  he  composed  his  other  great  poem,  the  Yusuf  and 
Zulaykha ,  he  returned,  an  old  man  of  ninety  or  more,  to  his 
native  town  of  Tus,  and  there  died  about  a.d.  1020  or  1025. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  brief  consideration  of  Firdawsi’s 
work,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  preserved  to  us,  consists  of  (1)  the 
^  ^  ,  Shahnama ;  (2)  the  romance  of  Yusuf  and  Zulaykha  ; 

work:  (i) the  and  (2)  a  considerable  number  of  lyrical  fragments, 

Shdhndma.  ,  -  fo  > 

preserved  by  various  biographers  and  anthology- 
makers,  and  diligently  collected,  edited,  and  translated  by  Dr. 
Eth£  in  his  articles  Firdausi  a  Is  Lyriker  already  mentioned. 

1  See  Noldeke,  op.  cit.y  p.  14,  and  notes. 
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It  is  on  the  Shahnama ,  of  course,  that  Firdawsi’s  great 
reputation  as  a  poet  rests.  In  their  high  estimate  of  the 
literary  value  of  this  gigantic  poem  Eastern  and  Western 
critics  are  almost  unanimous,  and  I  therefore  feel  great 
diffidence  in  confessing  that  I  have  never  been  able  entirely 
to  share  this  enthusiasm.  The  Shahnama  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  for  one  moment  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Arabian  Mu^allaqat ;  and  though  it  is  the  prototype  and  model 
of  all  epic  poetry  in  the  lands  of  Islam,  it  cannot,  as  I  think, 
compare  for  beauty,  feeling,  and  grace  with  the  work  of  the 
best  didactic,  romantic,  and  lyric  poetry  of  the  Persians.  It  is, 
of  course,  almost  impossible  to  argue  about  matters  of  taste, 
especially  in  literature  ;  and  my  failure  to  appreciate  the 
Shahnama  very  likely  arises  partly  from  a  constitutional  disability 
to  appreciate  epic  poetry  in  general.  With  such  disabilities  we 
are  all  familiar,  most  notably  in  the  case  of  music,  where  a 
Wagner  will  entrance  some,  while  leaving  others  indifferent 
or  even  uncomfortable.  Yet,  allowing  for  this,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  Shahnama  has  certain  definite  and  positive 
defects.  Its  inordinate  length  is,  of  course,  necessitated  by  the 
scope  of  its  subject,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  legendary 
history  of  Persia  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  the  Arab 
Conquest  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era;  and  the  monotony 
of  its  metre  it  shares  with  most,  if  not  all,  other  epics.  But 
the  similes  employed  are  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  unnecessarily 
monotonous:  every  hero  appears  as  “a  fierce,  war-seeking 
lion,”  a  “crocodile,”  “a  raging  elephant,”  and  the  like;  and 
when  he  moves  swiftly,  he  moves  “like  smoke,”  “like  dust,” 
or  “  like  the  wind.”  The  beauty  of  form  in  any  literary 
work  is  necessarily  lost  in  translation,  though  it  may  be  to 
some  extent  replaced  or  imitated  in  a  clever  rendering  ;  but 
beauty  and  boldness  of  ideas  there  should  be  less  difficulty  in 
preserving,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  beauty  of  ‘Umar 
Khayyam’s  quatrains  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly 
rendered  by  the  genius  of  FitzGerald.  But  the  Shahnama , 
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as  it  seems  to  me,  defies  satisfactory  translation,  for  the 
sonorous  majesty  of  the  original  (and  this  at  least  no  one 
who  has  heard  it  declaimed  by  the  professional  rhapsodists  of 
Persia,  known  as  Shahnama-khwdns ,  will  deny)  is  lost,  and  the 
nakedness  of  the  underlying  ideas  stands  revealed.  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  a  skilful  versifier,  but  at  least  many  Persian  and 
Arabic  poets  have  suffered  equally  at  my  hands  in  these  pages  ; 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  few  English  readers  of  this  book 
and  its  Prolegomena  (which  contained  numerous  translations 
from  the  Shdhnama  experimentally  rendered  in  various  different 
ways)  will  put  my  renderings  of  the  Shdhnama  even  on  a  level 
with  my  renderings  from  other  poets,  though  the  coefficient  of 
loss  is  in  all  cases  about  the  same. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  views  (quite  heretical,  as  I 
freely  allow),  to  what  does  the  Shdhnama  owe  its  great  and, 
indeed,  unrivalled  popularity,  not  only  in  Persia, 
CtheSkdlmdma  but  wherever  the  Persian  language  is  cultivated  ? 
popularity.  So  ^ar  as  Pers^a  is  concerned,  national  pride  in 
such  a  monument  to  the  national  greatness — a 
greatness  dating  from  a  remote  antiquity,  though  now,  alas  ! 
long  on  the  decline — has  certainly  always  been  a  most  potent 
factor.  The  Persian  estimate,  however  formed,  has  naturally 
passed  on  to  all  students  of  Persian  in  other  lands,  whether  in 
Asia  or  Europe,  and  was  adopted  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the 
early  European  Orientalists.  In  the  case  of  later  and  more 
critical  European  scholars  other  factors  have  come  into  play, 
such  as  the  undoubted  philological  interest  of  a  book  com¬ 
paratively  so  ancient  and  so  notoriously  sparing  in  the  use  ot 
Arabic  words  ;  the  Classical  or  Hellenistic  sentiment,  which 
tends  to  exalt  the  genius  of  Aryan  at  the  expense  of  Semitic 
peoples  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  contents  of  the  book  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Mythology  and  Folk-lore.  Yet,  when 
all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  amongst  his  own  countrymen 
(whose  verdict  in  this  matter  is  unquestionably  the  most 
weighty)  Firdawsi  has,  on  the  strength  of  his  Shdhnama  alone 
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(for  his  other  poems  are  little  known  and  still  less  read), 
enjoyed  from  the  first  till  this  present  day  an  unchanging  and 
unrivalled  popularity  against  which  I  would  not  presume  to 
set  my  own  personal  judgment  ;  though  I  would  remind 
European  scholars  that,  if  we  are  to  take  the  verdict  of  a 
poet’s  countrymen  as  final,  the  Arabic  poet  al-Mutanabbi, 
Firdawsi’s  earlier  contemporary  (born  a.d.  905,  killed  a.d. 
965),  who  has  been  very  severely  handled  by  some  of  them, 
has  on  this  ground  a  claim  almost  equally  strong  on  our 
consideration. 

In  the  previous  volume,  or  Prolegomena ,  of  this  work  I  gave 
translations  of  a  good  many  passages  of  the  Shahnama  connected 
with  the  Legend  of  Ardashir,1  showing  how  closely  FirdawsI 
followed  his  sources,  wherever  these  have  been  preserved  to  us ; 
and  I  discussed  at  considerable  length  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  Persian  epic  and  the  Shahnama  (pp.  1 10-123).  To 
these  matters  I  have  not  space  to  recur  here,  and  I  will  give 
but  one  more  specimen  in  translation,  namely,  the  opening 
lines  of  the  celebrated  Episode  of  Rustam  and  Suhrab  (rendered 
familiar  to  English  readers  by  Matthew  Arnold’s  paraphrase), 
which  is  generally  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
Shahnama.  The  original  text  will  be  found  at  pp.  315—316  of 
the  first  volume  of  Turner  Macan’s  edition,  and  in  my 
rendering  I  have  departed  from  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
Prolegomena  of  making  alliterative  blank  verse  the  medium  of 
my  translation,  and  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  as  closely  as 
possible  the  rhyme  and  metre  (mutaqarib)  of  the  original. 

“  The  story  of  Suhrab  and  Rustam  now  hear  *. 

Other  tales  thou  hast  heard  :  to  this  also  give  ear. 

A  story  it  is  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes, 

And  wrath  in  the  heart  against  Rustam  will  rise. 

If  forth  from  its  ambush  should  rush  the  fierce  blast 
And  down  in  the  dust  the  young  orange  should  cast, 


*  Pp.  140-142,  144-145,  and  147-150. 
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Then  call  we  it  just,  or  unkind  and  unfair, 

And  say  we  that  virtue  or  rudeness  is  there  ? 

What,  then,  is  injustice,  if  justice  be  death  ? 

In  weeping  and  wailing  why  waste  we  our  breath  ? 

Naught  knoweth  thy  soul  of  this  mystery  pale ; 

No  path  shall  conduct  thee  beyond  the  dark  veil. 

All  follow  their  ways  to  this  hungering  door, 

A  door  which,  once  shut,  shall  release  them  no  more  ! 

Yet  perhaps  thou  shalt  win,  when  from  hence  thou  shalt  roam 
In  that  other  abode  to  a  happier  home. 

If  Death’s  clutch  did  not  daily  fresh  victims  enfold 
Our  earth  would  be  choked  with  the  young  and  the  old. 

Is  it  strange  if  the  flame  of  the  ravenous  fire, 

Once  kindled,  should  lead  to  a  holocaust  dire  ? 

Nay,  its  burning  outbursteth,  once  grant  it  a  hold, 

As  tender  twigs  spring  from  some  root  strong  but  old. 

Death’s  breath  doth  resemble  such  pitiless  fire, 

Consuming  alike  both  the  son  and  the  sire. 

E’en  the  young  in  the  joy  of  their  living  must  pause, 

For,  apart  from  old  age,  Death  has  many  a  cause. 

Should  Death  bid  thee  fare  to  thy  long  home  with  speed. 

And  constrain  thee  to  mount  on  pale  Destiny’s  steed, 

Think  not  that  for  Justice  Injustice  is  sent, 

And  if  Justice,  then  wherefore  bewail  and  lament  ? 

In  Destiny’s  sight  Youth  and  Age  are  as  one ; 

Thus  know,  if  ye  want  not  Religion  undone. 

If  thy  heart  is  fulfilled  with  Faith’s  light,  then  I  trow 
That  silence  is  best,  for  God’s  servant  art  thou. 

Be  thy  business  to  supplicate,  worship,  obey, 

And  order  thine  acts  for  the  Last  Judgement  Day. 

In  thy  heart  and  thy  soul  hath  the  demon  no  lot, 

Then  to  fathom  this  secret  of  God’s  seek  thou  not. 

Seek  now  in  this  world  of  religion  a  share ; 

That  alone  will  support  thee  when  hence  thou  shalt  fare. 

Now  hearken  :  the  story  of  Suhrab  I’ll  tell, 

And  the  strife  which  ’twixt  him  and  his  father  befell.” 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  Shahnama  contains  practi¬ 
cally  no  Arabic  words.  This  is  incorrect  :  FirdawsI  avoided 
their  use  as  far  as  possible  in  his  Epic,  because  he  felt  them  to 
be  unsuitable  to  the  subject  of  his  poem,  but  even  in  his  time 
many  Arabic  words  had  become  so  firmly  established  in  the 

1 1 
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language  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  their  use.  The  twenty- 
one  verses  translated  above  comprise  about  250  words,  of  which 
nine  (c ajab ,  taraby  sababy  qada ,  ajaf  khalaly  nury  imany  and  Islam) 
are  pure  Arabic,  and  one  ( hawl-nak )  half  Arabic  ;  and  this  is 
about  the  usual  proportion,  namely,  4  or  5  per  cent. 

Passing  now  to  Firdawsi’s  remaining  poetical  works,  we 
come  next  to  his  jnathnawl  on  the  romance  of  Tusuf  and 
Zulaykha  (Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  wife).  This 

Firdawsi  s  i  i  i  ii  1*11*1^  • 

Yusuf  and  legend,  greatly  expanded  and  idealised  from  its 

Zulaykha.  **11*1  1  i  r*  *  i* 

original  basis,  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  romantic  poets  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  nor  was 
Firdawsi  (as  Dr.  Ethe  has  pointed  out)  the  first  Persian  poet 
to  handle  it,  Abu’l-Mu’ayyad  of  Balkh  and  Bakhtiyari  01 
Ahwaz  having  both,  according  to  one  manuscript  authority, 
already  made  it  the  subject  of  a  poem.  These  two  earlier 
versions  are  otherwise  quite  unknown  to  us,  while  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Firdawsi’s  version,  which  has  luckily  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  is  largely  due  to  Dr.  Ethe’s  indefatigable 
industry.  Though  the  book  is  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
East,  a  sufficient  number  of  manuscripts  (seven  at  least)  exist 
in  the  great  public  libraries  of  England  and  France,  one 
unknown  to  Dr.  Ethe  having  been  discovered  by  Dr.  E. 
Denison  Ross  amongst  Sir  William  Jones’s  manuscripts  pre¬ 
served  in  the  India  Office.  The  poem  has  been  thrice 
lithographed  in  India  and  once  in  Persia,  and  we  now  have 
Dr.  Ethe’s  critical  edition,  as  well  as  the  German  metrical 
translation  of  Schlechta-Wssehrd  (Vienna,  1889).  Dr.  Ethe, 
who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this  poem,  which  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  he  has  carefully  compared  with 
the  much  later  versions  of  Jami  (a.d.  1483)  and  Nadhim  of 
Herat  (whereof  the  former  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
rendering  of  the  Romance),  thinks  highly  of  its  merit,  which 
has  generally  been  depreciated  by  Persian  critics,  who  con¬ 
sider  that  Firdawsi  wrote  it  when  he  was  past  his  prime,  and, 
moreover,  somewhat  broken  by  his  disappointment  about  the 
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Shahnama ,  and  that  the  epic  style  and  metre  so  successfully 
employed  in  the  last-named  poem  were  but  little  suited  for 
romantic  verse. 

The  value  of  Firdawsl’s  lyric  poetry,  to  judge  by  the 
specimens  preserved  to  us  in  anthologies  and  biographies, 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  generally  under¬ 
rated.  To  Dr.  Ethe’s  excellent  treatises  on  this 
topic  I  have  already  alluded  in  a  note  (p.  131,  n.  I 
supra ).  Here  I  must  content  myself  with  two  specimens,  the 
first  taken  from  the  <Tarikh-i-Guzidax  the  second  from  SAwfl’s 
Lubab 1  2 : — 


Firdawsi’s 
lyric  poems. 


“Were  it  mine  to  repose  for  one  night  on  thy  bosom, 

My  head,  thus  exalted,  would  reach  to  the  skies ; 

In  Mercury’s  fingers  the  pen  I  would  shatter  ; 

The  crown  of  the  Sun  I  would  grasp  as  my  prize. 

O’er  the  ninth  sphere  of  heaven  my  soul  would  be  flying 
And  Saturn’s  proud  head  'neath  my  feet  would  be  lying, 
Yet  I’d  pity  poor  lovers  sore  wounded  and  dying, 

Were  thy  beauty  mine  own,  or  thy  lips,  or  thine  eyes.” 

Here  is  a  rendering  of  the  lines  cited  by  ‘Awfi 

“  Much  toil  did  I  suffer,  much  writing  I  pondered, 

Books  writ  in  Arabian  and  Persian  of  old  ; 

For  sixty-two  years  many  arts  did  I  study  : 

What  gain  do  they  bring  me  in  glory  or  gold  ? 

Save  regret  for  the  past  and  remorse  for  its  failings 
Of  the  days  of  my  youth  every  token  hath  fled, 

And  I  mourn  for  it  now,  with  sore  weepings  and  wailings, 

In  the  words  Khusrawani  Bu  Tahir3  hath  said  : 


1  The  text  will  be  found  at  p.  49  of  the  tirage-a-part  of  my  article  on 
Biographies  of  Persian  Poets ,  published  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1900, 
and  January,  1901. 

2  For  the  text,  see  vol.  ii,  p.  33,  of  my  edition  of  this  work. 

3  Abu  Tahir  at-Tayyib  (or  at-Tabib,  “  the  physician  ”)  b.  Muhammad 
al-Khusrawani  was  one  of  the  Samanid  poets.  He  is  mentioned  by 
‘Awfi  (vol.  ii,  p.  20  of  my  edition).  Firdawsi  here  introduces  his  verse 
as  a  tadmin,  concerning  which  figure  see  pp.  45  and  68  supra. 
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‘My  youth  as  a  vision  of  childhood  in  sooth 
I  remember  :  alas  and  alas  far  my  youth  I  ’  ” 

The  next  poet  claiming  our  attention  is  the  elder  Asadi, 
Abu  Nasr  Ahmed  b.  Mansur  of  Tus,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  son  ‘All  b.  Ahmed  al-Asadi,  the  author 
Asadi  the  eider.  ^  Garshasp-nama  and  of  the  oldest  extant 

Persian  Lexicon,  in  whose  handwriting  is  the  most  ancient 
Persian  manuscript  known  to  exist,  transcribed  in  a.d.  1055-565 
now  preserved  at  Vienna,  and  published  by  Seligmann.  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  he  should  have  been  placed  before  Firdawsi,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil  as  well  as  his  friend  and  fellow- 
townsman  ;  but  I  am  not  concerned  within  each  period  to 
follow  a  strictly  chronological  order,  and,  even  if  I  were,  the 
date  of  Asadi’s  death,  which  was  subsequent  to  Firdawsi’s, 
would  justify  this  order,  since,  though  in  this  particular  case 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Asadi  was  the  older  of  the 
two  poets,  the  obituary  dates,  as  a  rule,  are  alone  recorded  by 
Muslim  biographers. 

Our  knowledge  of  Asadi’s  life  is  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
cAwfi  and  the  Chahdr  Maqala  ignore  him  entirely,  and  his 
name  is  merely  mentioned  (and  that  in  connec- 
Dafictions h  S  t^on  Garshasp-nama ,  which  was  the 

younger  Asadi’s  work)  in  the  Ta\lkh-i-Guzlda. 
Dawlatshah,  as  usual,  gives  plenty  of  detail  ;  but  as  it  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  unsupported  by  any  respectable  authority  of 
earlier  times,  it  must  be  regarded  as  worthless.  He  pretends, 
for  instance,  that  Asadi  was  pressed  to  undertake  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Shahnama ,  but  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
of  his  age,  and  passed  on  the  task  to  his  pupil  Firdawsi ;  but 
that  when  the  latter  lay  dying  at  Tus,  with  the  last  four 
thousand  couplets  of  the  Epic  still  unwritten,  Asadi  finished 
it  for  him  in  a  day  and  a  night,  and  was  able  to  console  the 
dying  poet  by  reading  to  him  on  the  following  day  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  poem.  These  verses  are  even  specified  by 
Dawlatshah,  who  says  that  they  extend  from  the  first  invasion 
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of  Persia  by  the  Arabs  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  that  “men 
of  letters  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible  to  detect  by  close 
attention  where  the  verse  of  Firdawsf  ends  and  that  of  Asadi 
begins.”  One  of  the  Cambridge  MSS.  of  Dawlatshdh 
(Add.  831)  has  the  following  marginal  comment  on  this 
baseless  fiction  :  “  Firdawsi,  as  will  be  subsequently  men¬ 

tioned  in  the  notice  of  his  life,  himself  completed  the  Sh ahnamay 
whence  it  is  evident  that  no  other  person  collaborated  with 
him  in  its  versification.  For  after  he  had  completed  it  he 
succeeded,  by  a  stratagem,  in  recovering  possession  of  it  from 
the  King’s  librarian,  and  inserted  in  it  the  verses  of  the 
celebrated  satire.  What  is  here  stated  is  plainly  incompatible 
with  this.”  To  this  sensible  comment  another  hand  has  added 
the  words  Nlkuguftl!  (“Thou  sayest  well!”). 

Asadi’s  chief  claim  to  distinction  rests  on  the  fact  that 
he  developed  and  perfected,  if  he  did  not  invent,  the  species 

of  poem  entitled  munadhara .  or  “strife-poem:” 

The  muna-  r  ^  7  .  . 

dhara,  or  and  Dr.  Ethe,  who  has  gone  deeply  into  this 

“strife-poem.”  5  r  \ 

matter,  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  erudition 
and  industry  in  an  admirable  monograph  published  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  at 
Berlin  in  1882,  and  entitled  Uber  persische  T enzonen .  Asad!  is 
known  to  have  composed  five  such  munadharat ,  to  wit  : 
(1)  Arab  and  Persian,  (2)  Heaven  and  Earth,  (3)  Spear  and 
Bow,  (4)  Night  and  Day,  and  (5)  Muslim  and  Gabr  (Zoro- 
astrian).  Of  these  I  shall  offer  the  reader,  as  a  specimen 
of  this  kind  of  composition,  a  complete  translation  (from  the 
text  given  by  Dawlatshah)  of  the  fourth,  referring  such  as 
desire  further  information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  others,  and 
the  light  they  throw  on  the  poet’s  life  and  adventures,  to  Eth6’s 
monograph  mentioned  above,  and  to  pp.  226-229  of  his  article 
Neupersische  Litteratur  in  vol.  ii  of  Geiger  and  Kuhn’s 
Grundriss . 
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ASADI’S  STRIFE-POEM  BETWEEN  NIGHT  AND  DAY. 

“Hear  the  fierce  dispute  and  strife  which  passed  between  the 
Night  and  Day  ; 

’Tis  a  tale  which  from  the  heart  will  drive  all  brooding  care 
away. 

Thus  it  chanced,  that  these  disputed  as  to  which  stood  first  in 
fame, 

And  between  the  two  were  bandied  many  words  of  praise  and 
blame. 

‘Surely  Night  should  take  precedence  over  Day/  began  the 
Night, 

‘  Since  at  first  the  Lord  Eternal  out  of  Darkness  called  the 
Light. 

Do  not  those  who  pray  by  daylight  stand  in  God’s  esteem  less 
high 

Than  do  those  who  in  the  night-time  unto  Him  lift  up  their 
cry  ? 

In  the  night  it  was  that  Moses  unto  prayer  led  forth  his  throng, 

And  at  night-time  Lot  departed  from  the  land  of  sin  and  wrong. 

’Twas  at  night  that  by  Muhammad  heaven’s  orb  in  twain  was 
cleft, 

And  at  night  on  his  ascent  to  God  the  Holy  House  he  left. 

Thirty  days  make  up  the  month,  and  yet,  as  God’s  Qur’an  doth 
tell, 

In  degree  the  Night  of  Merit1  doth  a  thousand  months  excel. 

Night  doth  draw  a  kindly  curtain,  Day  our  every  fault  doth 
show  ; 

Night  conferreth  rest  and  peace,  while  Day  increaseth  toil  and 
woe. 

In  the  day  are  certain  seasons  when  to  pray  is  not  allowed, 

While  of  night-long  prayer  the  Prophet  and  his  Church  were 
ever  proud. 

I’m  a  King  whose  throne  is  earth,  whose  palace  is  the  vaulted 
blue, 

Captained  by  the  Moon,  the  stars  and  planets  form  my  retinue. 

Thou  with  thy  blue  veil  of  mourning  heaven’s  face  dost  hide 
and  mar, 


1  The  Laylatu’l  Qadr,  or  “  Night  of  Merit,”  is  the  night  on  which  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  received  his  first  revelation,  and  is  one  of  the  last 
ten  nights  of  the  month  of  Ramadan.  In  Sura  xcvii  of  the  Qur’an  it  is 
declared  to  be  “  better  than  a  thousand  months.” 
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Which  through  me,  like  Tram’s  Garden,  glows  with  many  a 
flower-like  star. 

By  this  Moon  of  mine  they  count  the  months  of  the  Arabian 
year, 

And  the  mark  of  the  Archangel’s  wing  doth  on  its  face  appear. 
On  the  visage  of  the  Moon  the  signs  of  health  one  clearly  sees, 
While  apparent  on  the  Sun’s  face  are  the  symptoms  of  disease. 
Less  than  thirty  days  sufficeth  for  the  Moon  her  course  to  run, 
Such  a  course  as  in  the  year  is  scarce  completed  by  the  Sun.’ 


“When  the  Day  thus  long  had  listened  to  the  Night,  its  wrath 
was  stirred  : 

‘Cease!’  it  cried,  ‘for  surely  never  hath  a  vainer  claim  been 
heard  ! 

Heaven’s  Lord  doth  give  precedence,  in  the  oath  which  He 
hath  sworn, 

Over  Night  to  Day;  and  darest  thou  to  hold  the  Day  in  scorn? 

All  the  fastings  of  the  people  are  observed  and  kept  by  day, 

And  at  day-time  to  the  Ka'ba  do  the  pilgrims  wend  their  way. 

‘Arafa  and  ‘Ashura,  the  Friday  prayer,  the  festal  glee, 

All  are  proper  to  the  Day,  as  every  thinking  mind  can  see. 

From  the  void  of  Non-Existence  God  by  day  created  men, 

And  ’twill  be  by  day,  we  know,  that  all  shall  rise  to  life  again. 

Art  thou  not  a  grief  to  lovers,  to  the  child  a  terror  great, 

Of  the  Devil’s  power  the  heart,  and  on  the  sick  man’s  heart 
the  weight  ? 

Owls  and  bats  and  birds  of  darkness,  ghosts  and  things  of 
goblin  race, 

Thieves  and  burglars,  all  together  witness  to  the  Night’s  dis¬ 
grace. 

I  am  born  of  Heaven’s  sunshine,  thou  art  of  the  Pit’s  dark 
hole  ; 

I  am  like  the  cheerful  firelight,  thou  art  like  the  dusky  coal. 

These  horizons  I  adorn  by  thee  are  rendered  dull  and  drear  ; 

Leaps  the  light  in  human  eyes  for  me,  for  thee  springs  forth 
the  tear. 

Mine  Faith’s  luminous  apparel,  Unbelief’s  dark  robe  for  you  ; 

Mine  the  raiment  of  rejoicing,  thine  the  mourner’s  sable  hue. 

How  canst  thou  make  boast  of  beauty  with  thy  dusky  negro 
face  ? 

Naught  can  make  the  negro  fair,  though  gifted  with  a  statue’s 
grace. 
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What  avail  thy  starry  hosts  and  regiments,  which  headlong  fly 

When  my  Sun  sets  up  his  standard  in  the  verdant  field  of 
sky  ? 

What  if  in  God’s  Holy  Book  my  title  after  thine  appears  ? 

Doth  not  God  in  Scripture  mention  first  the  deaf,  then  him 
who  hears  ? 

Read  the  verse  ‘  He  Death  created, ’  where  Life  holds  the  second 
place, 

Yet  is  Life  most  surely  welcomed  more  than  Death  in  any 
case. 

By  thy  Moon  the  months  and  years  in  Arab  computation  run, 

But  the  Persian  months  and  years  are  still  computed  by  the 

Sun. 

Though  the  Sun  be  sallow-faced,  'tis  better  than  the  Moon,  I 
ween  ; 

Better  is  the  golden  dinar  than  the  dirham's  silver  sheen. 

From  the  Sun  the  Moon  derives  the  light  that  causeth  it  to 
glow  ; 

In  allegiance  to  the  Sun  it  bends  its  back  in  homage  low. 

If  the  Moon  outstrips  the  Sun,  that  surely  is  no  wondrous 
thing  : 

Wondrous  were  it  if  the  footman  should  not  run  before  the 
King  ! 

Of  the  five  appointed  prayers  the  Night  has  two,  the  Day  has 
three ; 

Thus  thy  share  hath  been  diminished  to  be  given  unto  me. 

If  thou  art  not  yet  content  with  what  I  urge  in  this  debate, 

Choose  between  us  two  an  umpire  just  and  wise  to  arbitrate  ; 

Either  choose  our  noble  King,  in  equity  without  a  peer, 

Or  elect,  if  you  prefer,  that  Mine  of  Grace,  the  Grand  Wazlr, 

Ahmad’s  son  Khalil  Abu  Nasr,  noble,  bounteous,  filled  with 
zeal, 

Crown  of  rank  and  state,  assurer  of  his  King’s  and  country’s 
weal.’  ” 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Asadi  incurred  Sultan  Mahmud’s 
displeasure  by  one  of  his  “  strife-poems  ”  (that  entitled  “  Arab 
and  Persian”),  in  consequence  of  the  praise  which  he  bestowed 
on  two  princes  of  the  rival  House  of  Buwayh,  viz .,  Shamsu’d- 
Dawla  Abu  Tahir  of  Hamadan  (a.d.  997-1 021),  and  Majdu’d- 
Dawla  Abu  Talib  Rustam  (a.d.  997-1029)  ;  another  instance 
of  the  Sultan’s  jealous  disposition. 
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Abu’l  Faraj  of  Sistan,  though  earlier  in  time  than  most 
of  the  poets  above  mentioned,  is  subordinate  in  importance 
to  them,  and  also  to  his  pupil  Minuchihri,  of 
AblSaRda]'i‘  wh°m  we  shall  speak  immediately.  His  chief 
patron  was  Abu  Simjur,  one  of  the  victims  of 
Sultan  Mahmud’s  inordinate  ambition,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  a.d.  1002.  Of  his  life  and  circumstances  we  know 
next  to  nothing,  though  in  Dawlatshah,1  as  usual,  personal 
details  are  forthcoming,  though  only  one  fragment  of  his  verse 
is  given,  of  which  this  is  a  translation  : — 

“  Gladness  in  this  age  of  ours  is  like  the  ‘Anqa  of  the  West  ; 

Consecrated  unto  sorrow  seems  our  mortal  life's  brief  span. 

Widely  o’er  the  earth  I’ve  wandered,  much  the  World  of  Form 
explored, 

Man  I  found  fore-doomed  to  sorrow,  made  to  suffer  :  wretched 
man  ! 

Each  in  varying  proportion  bears  his  burden  of  distress ; 

Unto  none  they  grant  exemption  from  the  universal  ban." 

Of  Abu’l-Faraj’s  pupil  Minuchihri,  who  survived  till 
a.d.  1041  or  later,  mention  has  been  already  made,  and  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  most  celebrated  qasldas 

Minuchihri.  .  -»  n  .  r  ,  . 

is  given  at  pp.  30-34  supra.  Manuscripts  or  his 
dlwan  are  not  very  common,  but  it  has  been  printed,  with 
a  historical  Introduction,  a  full  translation,  and  excellent  notes 
by  A.  de  Biberstein  Kazimirski  (Paris,  1886),  and  a  lithographed 
edition  was  published  in  Tihran  some  six  years  earlier,  while 
Dawlatshah  speaks  of  it  as  cc  well  known  and  famous  in  Persia.” 
That  he  was  a  native  of  Damghan  (some  fifty  miles  south 
of  Astarabad,  on  the  Tihran-Mashhad  road),  not  of  Balkh 
or  Ghazna,  as  Dawlatshah  asserts,  clearly  appears  from  one 
of  his  own  verses.  ‘Awff2  gives  his  full  name  as  Abu’n-Najm 
Ahmad  b.  Ous  (or  Ya£qub,  according  to  Ethe,  op.  cit .,  p.  225) 

1  Pp.  39-40  of  my  edition. 
a  Pp.  53-55  of  Part  II  of  my  edition. 
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b.  Ahmad  al-Minuchihri,  and  vouchsafes  little  further  infor¬ 
mation,  save  that  he  was  precociously  clever  and  died  young. 
He  is  generally  said  to  have  borne  the  sobriquet  of  shast  galla , 
a  term  variously  interpreted,1 *  but  generally  as  meaning  “  sixty 
herds,”  in  allusion  to  his  wealth.  sAwfl  says  nothing  of  this, 
and  a  passage  in  the  unique  history  of  the  Seljuqs  entitled 
Rahatu  s-Sudur,  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my  account 
of  this  important  work  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Adatic 
Society  for  1902,  pp.  580-581,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  two 
different  poets  have  been  confounded  together  by  later  writers: 
to  wit,  Abu’n-Najm  A h m a d  Mi niichih riy  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  and  Shamsu’d-Dm 
Ahmad  Minuchihry  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  to  whom  the  sobriquet  of  shast  galla  really 
belonged.  Of  this  latter  poet’s  verses  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  been  preserved,  and  we  only  know  that  he  wrote  a  qasida 
called  (probably  from  its  rhyme)  qasjda-i-titmaj. 

Here  is  a  translation  of  another  celebrated  qasida  by  the  real 
Minuchihri,  describing  the  Candle,  and  ending 
Thqas?da”le'  with  praises  of  ‘Unsurf.  It  is  given  both  by  cAwfi 
and  Dawlatshah,  and  of  course  in  the  editions 
of  the  Diwdn  : — 

“Thou  whose  soul  upon  thy  forehead  glitters  like  an  aureole, 

By  our  souls  our  flesh  subsists,  while  by  thy  flesh  subsists  thy 
soul. 

Why,  if  not  a  star,  dost  waken  only  when  all  others  sleep  ? 

Why,  if  not  a  lover,  ever  o’er  thyself  forlorn  dost  weep  ? 

Yes,  thou  art  indeed  a  star,  but  shinest  in  a  waxen  sphere  ! 

Yes,  thou  art  a  lover,  but  thy  sweetheart  is  the  chandelier  ! 

O’er  thy  shirt3  thou  wear’st  thy  body:  strange,  indeed;  for  all 
the  rest 

Wear  the  vest  upon  the  skin,  but  thou  the  skin  upon  the  vest ! 

Thou  revivest  if  upon  thee  falls  the  fire  when  thou  art  dead,3 

1  See  p.  3  of  the  Persian  text  of  Kazimirski’s  edition. 

3  The  “  shirt  ”  of  the  candle  is  its  wick,  and  its  “  body  ”  is  the  wax. 

3  “  Dead  ”  or  “  silent  ”  means  extinguished,  as  applied  to  a  fire  or  light. 
So  the  Persians  say,  “  Kill  the  candle,”  or  “  Silence  the  candle.” 
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And  when  thou  art  sick  they  cure  thee  best  by  cutting  off  thy 
head  ! 1 2 

Even  midst  thy  smiles  thou  weepest.3 4  and  moreover  strange 
to  tell. 

Thou  art  of  thyself  the  lover,  and  the  well-beloved  as  well  ! 

Thou  without  the  Spring  dost  blossom,  and  without  the 
Autumn  die,3 

Laughing  now  without  a  mouth,  and  weeping  now  without 
an  eye  ! 3 

Me  most  nearly  thou  resemblest ;  closely  I  resemble  thee  ; 

Kindly  friends  of  all  the  world,  but  foes  unto  ourselves  are  we. 

Both  of  us  consume  and  spend  ourselves  to  make  our  com¬ 
rades  glad, 

And  by  us  our  friends  are  rendered  happy  while  ourselves 
are  sad. 

Both  are  weeping,  both  are  wasting,  both  are  pale  and  weary- 
eyed, 

Both  are  burned  in  isolation,  both  are  spurned  and  sorely  tried. 

I  behold  upon  thy  head  what  in  my  heart  doth  hidden  rest  ; 

Thou  upon  thy  head  dost  carry  what  I  hide  within  my  breast. 

Both  our  visages  resemble  yellow  flowers  of  shanbalid, 

Mine  the  bud  unopened,  thine  the  bloom  which  beautifies  the 
mead. 

From  thy  face  when  I  am  parted  hateful  is  the  sunshine 
bright, 

And  when  thou  art  taken  from  me,  sad  and  sorrowful  the 
night. 

All  my  other  friends  I’ve  tested,  great  and  little,  low  and 
high  ; 

Found  not  one  with  kindly  feeling,  found  not  two  with  loyalty. 

Thou,  O  Candle,  art  my  friend  ;  to  thee  my  secrets  I  consign ; 

Thou  art  my  familiar  comrade,  I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine. 

Like  a  beacon  light  thou  shinest,  while  with  eager  eyes  I  scan 

Every  night  till  dawn  the  Diwan  of  Abu’l-Qasim  Hasan,5 

‘Unsun,  the  greatest  master  of  the  day  in  this  our  art, 

Soul  of  faith,  of  stainless  honour,  great  in  wisdom,  pure  in 
heart, 

1  Alluding  to  the  snuffing  of  the  wick. 

2  The  candle  “  smiles  ”  when  it  shines,  and  “  weeps  ”  when  it  gutters. 

3  See  n.  3  on  previous  page. 

4  Viz.,  fire. 

5  This  is  ‘Unsun’s  name,  and  this  verse  is  the  gurizgdh,  or  transition 
from  the  prelude  ( tashbib )  to  the  panegyric  ( madiha ). 
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He  whose  voice  is  like  his  wit,  alike  original  and  free  ; 

While  his  wit  is  like  his  verse  in  grace  and  spontaneity. 

Art  in  verse  surpassing  his  to  claim  were  but  an  idle  boast ; 

Others  have  at  best  one  talent ;  he  of  talents  owns  a  host. 

In  the  crow  will  ne’er  appear  the  virtues  of  the  horse,  I  trow, 

Though  the  neighing  of  the  horse  be  like  the  cawing  of  the 
crow. 

Whilst  his  poems  you’re  reciting  sugar-plums  you  seem  to  eat, 

And  the  fragrance  of  his  verses  than  the  jasmine  is  more 
sweet,” 

Minuchihrf,  it  may  be  added,  took  his  pen-name  from  the 
Ziyarid  Prince  of  Tabaristan,  Minuchihr  b.  Oabus  b.  Washmgir, 
entitled  Falaku  l-Ma^all  (“The  Heaven  of  High  Qualities”), 
who  succeeded  his  murdered  father  in  a.d.  1012-13,  and  died 
in  a.d.  1028-29. 

Ghada’iri  of  Ray  has  been  already  mentioned  (pp.  69-70 
supra )  as  the  author  of  an  ighrdq,  or  hyperbolic  praise,  of  Sultan 
Mahmud,  which  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded 
with  seven  purses  of  gold,  equivalent  in  value  to 
14,000  dirhams .  The  qasjda  in  which  these  two  verses  occur 
begins 


Ghada'iri. 


u  If  in  rank  be  satisfaction,  if  in  wealth  be  high  degree, 

Look  on  me,  that  so  the  Beauty  of  Perfection  thou  may’st  see ! 
I  am  one  in  whom  shall  glory,  even  till  the  end  of  days, 

Every  scribe  who  o’er  a  couplet  writes  the  customary  ‘says/”8 

Both  ‘Awfi  and  Dawlatshah  give  brief  notices  of  this  poet,  of 
whose  life  we  know  practically  nothing,  save  that  he  excelled 
in  “strife-poems”  and  poetical  duels  as  well  as  in  panegyric. 

Bahrami  of  Sarakhs  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  1 15  supra ) 
as  the  author  of  a  prose  work  on  Prosody  entitled  Khujasta-ndma. 

Two  other  similar  works  of  his,  the  Ghayatul- 
c Arudiyyin  (“Goal  of  Prosodists  ”), and  the  Kanzu  /- 
Qdfiya  (“Thesaurus  of  Rhyme”),  are  mentioned  with  high 
approval  in  the  Chahar  Alaqala  (p.  50  of  m7  translation) 

1  In  Arabic  qdla,  “  says,”  followed  by  the  name  of  the  poet  cited. 
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as  invaluable  to  the  aspiring  poet.  It  seems  to  be  implied 
that  he  composed  other  prose  works  on  subjects  connected  with 
Rhetoric  and  the  Poetic  Art,  none  of  which,  unfortunately, 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  Dawlatshah  does  not 
mention  him,  but  the  earlier  4Awfi  accords  him  (pp.  55—57  of 
vol.  ii)  a  brief  notice,  and  quotes  six  or  seven  short  pieces  of 
his  verse. 

Our  list  of  the  poets  of  this  period  might  be  greatly  extended, 
for  cAwfl  enumerates  more  than  two  dozen,  and 
0thpoets.nor  others  are  mentioned  in  the  Chahar  Maqala  ; 

poetesses  like  Rabica  the  daughter  of  Ka‘b  ;  poets 
like  Labibi,  Amlni,  Abu’l-Fadl  Talaqani,  Manshurf,  ‘Utaridi, 
and  Z{nat{-i-‘Alaw{-i-MahmudL  who,  from  the 

Zinatu  •  s*  1  •  t  1 

opening  verses  or  one  or  his  qasidas  : — 

“  Sire,  whose  protecting  strength  is  sought  by  all, 

Summon  the  minstrels,  for  the  wine-cup  call ; 

That  we  with  molten  ruby  may  wash  out 

From  palate  parched  the  march’s  dust  and  drought” — 

would  seem  to  have  accompanied  Sultan  Mahmud  on  some  of 
his  endless  campaigns,  in  allusion  to  which  he  says,  in  another 
fragment  cited  by  ‘Awfi  : — 

“  With  foeman’s  blood  sedition  thou  dost  stay  ; 

Heresy’s  stain  thy  falchion  wipes  away. 

Hast  thou  a  vow  that  each  new  month  shall  show 
A  fortress  opened  and  a  firm-bound  foe  ? 

Art  pledged  like  Alexander  every  hour 

Before  Earth’s  monarchs  to  display  thy  power  ?  ” 

But  only  three  poets  of  those  still  unnoticed  in  this  chapter 
imperatively  demand  mention,  to  wit  the  dialect-poet  Pindar  of 
Ray,  Kisa’i  of  Merv,  and  the  mystic  quatrain-writer  Abu  Sa‘id 
ibn  Abi’i-Khayr.  The  last-named,  whose  long  life  (a.d.  968- 
1049)  bridges  over  the  period  separating  the  Samanids  from 
the  Seljuqids,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three,  and 
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will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  in 
which  we  shall  have  to  say  more  of  religious  and  didactic  and 
less  of  epic  and  panegyric  verse  ;  so  it  only  remains  here  to 
speak  briefly  of  Pindar  and  Kisa’i. 

Of  Pindar  of  Ray,  said  to  have  been  called  Kamalu’d-Din, 
hardly  anything  is  known,  save  that  he  was  patronised  by 
Majdu’d-Dawla  Abu  Talib  Rustam  the  Bu- 

Pindar  of  Ray.  ...  .  r  ,  .  ,  , 

wayhid  prince  or  Ray,  and  earlier  by  the  great 
Sahib  Ismacil  b.  ‘Abbad.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  a.d.  ioio, 
and  to  have  composed  poetry  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  the  “Dayla- 
mite  ”  dialect.  I  can  find  no  earlier  mention  of  him  than  that 
of  Dawlatshdh  (pp.  42-44  of  my  edition),  for  cAwfi  and  Ibn 
Isfandiyar,  from  whom  we  might  have  expected  some  light, 
are  both  silent  ;  while  even  Dawlatshah  is  unusually  sparing  of 
detail,  and  cites  only  two  of  Pindar’s  verses,  one  in  Persian  and 
one  in  dialect.  The  latter,  addressed  to  an  acquaintance  who 
advised  him  to  take  to  himself  a  wife,  is  only  intelligible 
enough  to  make  it  clear  that  it  could  not  be  translated  ;  the 
former,  “  very  well  known,  and  ascribed  to  many  well-known 
poets, ”  may  be  thus  rendered  : — 

“Two  days  there  are  whereon  to  flee  from  Death  thou  hast  no 
need, 

The  day  when  thou  art  not  to  die,  the  day  when  death’s 
decreed ; 

For  on  the  day  assigned  by  Fate  thy  striving  naught  avails, 

And  if  the  day  bears  not  thy  doom,  from  fear  of  death  be 
freed  I  ” 

Dawlatshah  also  cites  the  following  verse  of  the  later  poet 
Dhahiru’d-Din  Faryabi  as  containing  “an  (implied)  encomium 
on  Pindar  ”  : — 

Through  the  depths  unrevealed  of  my  genius  a  glance  should’st 
thou  fling, 

Behold,  out  of  every  corner  a  Pindar  I’ll  bring/' 


pindAr  or  bundAr 
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I  doubt,  however,  if  the  word  Pindar  in  this  line  is  a  proper 
name;  it  is  probable  the  common  noun  meaning  “  thought,  ” 
“  fancy.’'  1 

F  or  the  scantiness  of  his  information  about  Pindar,  Dawlatshah 
endeavours  to  compensate  by  an  anecdote  about  Majdu’d- 
Dawla’s  mother,  who,  during  her  lifetime,  acted  as  Regent, 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  pretty  enough.  When  Majdu’d- 
Dawla  came  to  the  throne,  in  a.d.  997,  he  was  but  a  boy,  and, 
as  above  mentioned,  the  actual  control  of  affairs  was  in  the 
capable  hands  of  his  mother.  From  her,  it  is  said,  Sultan 
Mahmud  demanded  tax  and  tribute,  and  the  sending  of  her 
son  with  his  ambassador  to  Ghazna  ;  failing  her  compliance, 
he  threatened  w  to  send  two  thousand  war-elephants  to  carry 
the  dust  of  Ray  to  Ghazna.”  The  Queen-Regent  received 
the  ambassador  with  honour,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the 
following  letter  for  transmission  to  the  Sultan  - 

“Sultan  Mahmud  is  a  mighty  champion  of  the  Faith  and  a  most 
puissant  Prince,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  Persia  and  the  land 
of  India  have  submitted.  For  twelve  years,  so  long  as  my  husband 
Fakhru’d-Dawla  was  alive,  I  feared  his  ravages  and  his  hostility  ; 
but  now,  ever  since  my  husband  attained  to  God’s  Paradise,  that 
anxiety  has  been  obliterated  from  my  heart.  For  Sultan  Mahmud 
is  a  great  king  and  also  a  man  of  honour,  and  will  not  lead  his 
army  against  an  old  woman.  .Should  he  do  so  and  make  war,  it 
is  certain  that  I  too  would  give  battle.  Should  the  victory  be 
mine,  it  would  be  for  me  a  triumph  till  the  Day  of  Judgement  ; 
while,  should  he  be  victorious,  men  would  say,  ‘  He  hath  only 
defeated  an  old  woman  1  ’  What  proclamations  of  victory  could 
he  frame  for  publication  through  his  dominions  ? 

*  Who  is  less  than  a  woman  is  hardly  a  man  !  ’ 

I  know,  however,  that  the  Sultan  is  wise  and  prudent,  and  will 
never  embark  on  such  an  enterprise  ;  therefore  have  I  no  anxiety 
as  to  the  issue  of  this  matter,  but  recline  on  the  couch  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  confidence.” 


1  Since  writing  this  I  have  discovered  the  preceding  verse  in  the 
Majdlisu’l-Mu'minln,  and  this  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  poet  (whose  name 
here  appears  as  Bundar )  is  really  meant. 
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The  letter,  adds  our  biographer,  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
so  long  as  she  lived  the  Sultan  made  no  attack  on  her  son’s 
dominions.  Some  colour  is  given  to  this  tale  by  the  fact, 
recorded  by  Ibnu’l-Athlr,  that  Ray  was  seized  by  Sultan 
Mahmud,  and  Majdu’d-Dawla  dethroned,  in  a.d.  420  (a.d. 
1029),  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which  the  mother  of  the 
latter  died.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  that  year  that  Mahmud 
entered  Ray,  and  took  from  it  a  million  dinars  in  money,  and 
half  that  value  in  jewelry,  with  six  thousand  suits  of  clothes 
and  innumerable  other  spoils.  He  summoned  Majdu’d-Dawla 
before  him  and  said  to  him,  “  Hast  thou  not  read  the  Shahndma 
(which  is  the  history  of  the  Persians)  and  the  history  of  Tabari 
(which  is  the  history  of  the  Muslims)?”  “Yes,”  answered 
Majdu’d-Dawla.  “Thy  conduct,”  continued  Mahmud,  “is 
not  as  of  one  who  has  read  them.  Dost  thou  not  play  chess  ?  ” 
“Yes,”  replied  the  other.  “Didst  thou  ever  see  a  king 
approach  a  king  ?  ”  the  Sult&n  went  on.  “  No,”  answered  the 
unfortunate  prince.  “Then,”  asked  Mahmud,  “what  induced 
thee  to  surrender  thyself  to  one  who  is  stronger  than  thee  ?  ” 
And  he  ordered  him  to  be  exiled  to  Khurasan.  It  was  on 

this  occasion  also  that  Sultan  Mahmud  crucified  a  number  of 

•  • 

the  heretical  Batinis  (“  Esoterics  ”)  or  Ismafilis,  banished  the 
Mu^tazilites,  and  burned  their  books,  together  with  the  books 
of  the  philosophers  and  astronomers  ;  while  of  such  books  as 
remained  after  this  act  of  wanton  vandalism,  he  transported 
a  hundred  loads  to  Ghazna.1 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  Kisd’l,  not  so 
much  for  his  own  sake  (though  he  was  a  noted  poet  in  his  day) 
as  on  account  of  his  relations  with  a  much  greater 
man  and  poet,  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  at  length  in  the  next  chapter.  Unlike  Pindar,  Kisa’i  is 
more  fully  noticed  by  ancient  than  by  modern  writers.  ‘Awfi 
devotes  to  him  more  than  five  pages  (pp.  33-39  of  vol.  ii), 
and  the  Chahar  Maqdla  (which  calls  him  Abu’l-Hasan,  not, 
1  Ibnu’l-Athir  (Cairo  ed.),  vol.  ix,  p.  128. 
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like  Ethe,  Abu  Ishaq)  reckons  him  as  one  of  the  great  Samanid 
poets  (p.  45),  while  Dawlatshah  ignores  him  entirely.  He 
was  born,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  himself  in  a  poem 
which  ‘Awfi,  who  cites  it  (pp.  38-39),  says  that  he  composed 
“at  the  end  of  his  life,  the  time  of  farewell,  and  the  hour  of 
departure,”  being  at  that  time,  as  he  twice  declares,  fifty  years 
of  age,  on  Wednesday,  March  16,  A.D.953.  Dr.  Eth6,  in  the 
monograph  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  poet,1  assumed  from 
the  above  data  that  Kisa’I  died  about  a.d.  1002  ;  but  he  has 
since,  in  his  article  Neupersische  Litteratur  in  the  Grundriss , 
p.  281,  modified  his  views,  and  supposes  that  the  poet  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  and  came  into  personal  conflict  with  Nasir-i- 
Khusraw,  who  was  born,  as  he  himself  declares,  in  a.d.  1 003-4 
(a.h.  394).  Ethe  considers  that  Nasir’s  disparagement  of 
Kisa’I  was  due  partly  to  jealousy,  partly  to  religious  differences, 
which  he  depicts  in  a  way  with  which  I  cannot  agree,  for  he 
represents  the  former  as  objecting  to  the  latter’s  repudiation  of 
the  three  great  Caliphs.  In  other  words,  he  considers  that 
Kisa’fis  Shffite  proclivities  were  offensive  to  Nasir,  himself 
(as  his  poems  abundantly  show)  an  extreme  Shlfite,  and  (as 
history  tells  us)  for  a  time  the  head  of  the  Ismaffll  propaganda 
in  Khurasdn.  The  real  ground,  as  I  think,  of  whatever 
dislike  or  contempt  Nasir  entertained  for  Kisa’I  was  that, 
though  both  were  Shffites,  the  former  belonged  to  the  Ismafflls, 
or  “  Sect  of  the  Seven,”  and  the  latter  to  the  “  Sect  of  the 
Twelve,”  which  sects,  however  kindred  in  origin,  were  entirely 
at  variance  as  to  the  more  recent  objects  of  their  allegiance, 
and  in  their  actual  policy  and  aspirations.  Moreover,  Ndsir 
naturally  entertained  an  intense  dislike  to  Sultan  Mahmud, 
who  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  bigoted  and  dangerous  foe  to  the 
Ismafills  and  other  heretics  ;  while  Kisa’I,  though  a  Shffite, 
devoted  his  talents  to  praising  that  sovereign.  Here,  as  it  seems 

*  Die  Liedcr  des  Kisat,  in  the  Sitzungsb.  der  bayr.  Akad philos.-philol. 
Klasse,  1874,  pp.  133-^53* 
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to  me,  we  have  an  ample  explanation  of  whatever  hostility 
may  have  existed  between  the  two  poets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  the  Diwcin  of  Nasir-i- 
Khusraw  I  find  in  all  only  seven  references  to  Kisa’i  (Tabriz 
lithographed  ed.  of  a.h.  1280,  pp.  19,  28,  38,  51,  133,  247, 
and  251),  of  which  the  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

1  (p.  19). 

“  If  Kisai  should  see  in  a  dream  this  brocade  of  mine  ”  (meaning 
his  fine  robe  of  song),  “  shame  and  confusion  would  fret  the  robe 
( kisa )  of  Kisa’i.” 

2  (p.  28). 

“  If  there  were  poems  of  Kisa’i,  they  are  old  and  weak,  [while] 
the  verse  of  Hujjat1  is  strong,  and  fresh,  and  young.” 

3  (P-  38). 

“  His  (i.e.,  Nasir’s)  verses  are  like  brocade  of  Rum,  if  the  verse  of 
Kisa’i’s  town  (i.e.,  Merv)  is  a  garment  (kisa).” 

4  (p-  S1)- 

“For  my  verses  are  brocade  of  Rum,  if  the  verse  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  Kisa’i  is  a  garment  (kisa)” 

5  (P-  133)- 

“  The  robe  (kisa)  of  Kisa’i  would  become  hair  (sha‘r)  on  his  back 
in  shame  if  he  should  hear  thy  (i.e.,  Nasir’s)  verse  (shi(r)” 

6  (p.  247). 

“So  long  as  thou  art  in  heart  the  servant  of  the  Imam  of  the  Age 
(i.e.,  the  Fatimid  Caliph  al-Mustansir),  the  poetry  of  Kisa’i  will  be 
the  slave  of  thy  poetry.” 


7  (p-  251). 

“  Beside  his  (i.e.,  Nasir’s)  fresh  verses,  that  famous  discourse  of 
Kisa  i  hath  grown  stale.” 

I  have  not,  unfortunately,  all  Dr.  Ethe’s  materials  at  my 
disposal,  but  in  the  above  allusions,  and  so  far  as  the  Dhvan  of 
Ndsir-i-Khusraw  is  concerned,  I  see  no  particular  disparagement 

1  I.e.,  “  the  Proof  ”  (sc.  of  Khurasan),  which  was  at  once  Nasir’s  title  in 
the  Isma‘ili  hierarchy  and  his  pen-name  or  nom  de  guerre. 
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of  Ivisa’i,  but  rather  the  reverse  ;  for  when  a  poet  is  indulging 
in  this  style  of  boasting,  so  popular  with  the  Eastern  poets,  he 
naturally  declares  himself  superior  to  the  greatest,  not  the 
least,  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Any  other 
method  would  result  in  bathos. 

K  isa’i,  then,  was  without  doubt  a  noted  poet  in  his  day. 
He  was,  as  already  remarked,  a  Shbite,  and  in  many  of  his 
poems  hymned  the  praises  of  c All  and  the  Holy  Family.  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  celebrating  the  glories 
and  the  generosity  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  or  even  from  praising 
wine,  which  was  certainly  not  the  metaphorical  wine  of  the 
mystics.  It  seems  likely  enough,  however,  as  suggested  by 
Ethe,  that  the  poem  already  mentioned  which  he  composed  in 
his  fiftieth  year  marks  the  date  of  a  change  in  his  life  and  mind, 
and  an  abandonment  of  sinful  pleasures  for  ascetic  exercises. 
In  this  poem  he  says  : — 

“The  turn  of  the  years  had  reached  three  hundred  and  forty  one, 
A  Wednesday,  and  three  days  still  remaining  of  [the  month  of] 
Shawwal, 

[When]  I  came  into  the  world  [to  see]  how  I  should  say  and 
what  I  should  do, 

To  sing  songs  and  rejoice  in  luxury  and  wealth. 

In  such  fashion,  beast-like,  have  I  passed  all  my  life, 

For  I  am  become  the  slave  of  my  offspring  and  the  captive  of  my 
household. 

What  hold  I  in  my  hand  [of  gain]  from  this  full-told  tale  of  fifty 
[years]  ? 

An  account-book  [marred]  with  a  hundred  thousand  losses  ! 
How  can  I  at  last  resolve  this  reckoning, 

Whose  beginning  is  a  lie,  and  whose  end  is  shame  ? 

I  am  the  bought  slave  of  desire,  the  victim  of  greed’s  tyranny, 
The  target  of  vicissitude,  a  prey  to  the  meanness  of  begging. 
Alas  for  the  glory  of  youth,  alas  for  pleasant  life, 

Alas  for  the  comely  form,  alas  for  beauty  and  grace  ! 

Whither  hath  gone  all  that  beauty  and  whither  all  that  love  ? 
Whither  hath  gone  all  that  strength  and  whither  all  that  circum¬ 
stance  ? 

My  head  is  [now]  the  colour  of  milk,  my  heart  the  colour  of 
pitch, 
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My  cheek  the  colour  of  indigo,  my  body  the  colour  of  the  reed. 
Night  and  day  the  fear  of  death  makes  me  tremble 
As  does  fear  of  the  strap  children  who  are  slow  at  their  lessons. 
We  passed  [our  days]  and  passed  on,  and  all  that  was  to  be  took 
place  ; 

We  depart,  and  our  verse  becomes  but  rhymes  for  children. 

O  Kisa’i,  fifty  ( panjah )  hath  set  its  clutch  ( panja )  on  thee  ; 

The  stroke  and  the  claws  of  fifty  have  plucked  thy  wings  ! 

If  thou  no  longer  carest  for  wealth  and  ambition, 

Separate  thyself  from  ambition,  and  rub  thine  ears1  in  time!” 

Only  one  other  verse  of  KisaTs  will  I  quote  here,  and  that 
because  it  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of ‘Umar  Khayyam’s— 

“  I  often  wonder  what  the  vintners  buy 
One  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell,” 

so  familiar  to  all  admirers  of  FitzGerald’s  beautiful  version  of 
his  quatrains.  KisaTs  verse,  however,  is  not  in  the  quatrain 
form  : — 


Gul  ni‘maU  ’ st  hidya  firistada  az  bihisht, 

Mardum  karim-tar  shavad  andar  naHm-i-gul ; 

Ay  gul-furush  1  gul  chi  firushi  barayi  stm  ? 

Wa’z  gul  (aziz-tar  chi  sitdni  bi-sim-i-gul  f 

u  A  heaven-sent  gift  and  blessing  is  the  rose, 

Its  grace  inspireth  aspirations  high. 

O  flower-girl,  why  the  rose  for  silver  sell, 

For  what  more  precious  with  its  price  canst  buy?” 


8  I.e.t  be  admonished  and  awake  from  the  sleep  of  heedlessness* 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  EARLY  SELJUQ  PERIOD,  FROM  THE  RISE  OF  TUGHRIL  BEG 
TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  MALIKSHAH,  INCLUDING  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  ASSASSINS 

“The  advent  of  the  Seljuqian  Turks,”  says  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  in 
his  excellent  Mohammadan  Dynasties  (p.  149),  “forms  a  notable 
epoch  in  Mohammadan  history.  At  the  time  of  their  appearance 
the  Empire  of  the  Caliphate  had  vanished.  What  had  once  been  a 
realm  united  under  a  sole  Mohammadan  ruler  was  now  a  collection 
of  scattered  dynasties,  not  one  of  which,  save  perhaps  the  Fatimids 
of  Egypt  (and  they  were  schismatics)  was  capable  of  imperial  sway. 
Spain  and  Africa,  including  the  important  province  of  Egypt,  had 
long  been  lost  to  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  ;  Northern  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  were  in  the  hands  of  turbulent  Arab  chiefs,  some  of 
whom  had  founded  dynasties  ;  Persia  was  split  up  into  the  numerous 
governments  of  the  Buwayhid  princes  (whose  Shi'ite  opinions  left 
little  respect  for  the  puppet  Caliphs  of  their  time),  or  was  held  by 
sundry  insignificant  dynasts,  each  ready  to  attack  the  other,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  general  weakness.  The  prevalence  of  schism 
increased  the  disunion  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  vanished 
Empire.  A  drastic  remedy  was  needed,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Turks.  These  rude  nomads,  unspoilt  by  town  life 
and  civilised  indifference  to  religion,  embraced  Islam  with  all  the 
fervour  of  their  uncouth  souls.  They  came  to  the  rescue  of  a  dying 
State,  and  revived  it.  They  swarmed  over  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  devastating  the  country,  and  exterminating 
every  dynasty  that  existed  there  ;  and,  as  the  result,  they  once  more 
united  Mohammadan  Asia,  from  the  western  frontier  of  Afghanistan 
to  the  Mediterranean,  under  one  sovereign  ;  they  put  a  new  life  into 
the  expiring  zeal  of  the  Muslims,  drove  back  the  re-encroaching 
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Byzantines,  and  bred  up  a  generation  of  fanatical  Mohammadan 
warriors,  to  whom,  more  than  to  anything  else,  the  Crusaders  owed 
their  repeated  failure.  This  it  is  that  gives  the  Seljuqs  so  important 
a  place  in  Mohammadan  history.” 


To  this  we  may  add  that  they  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  the  foundation  of  whose  Empire  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  afterwards  in  Syria,  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean, 
Europe,  and  North  Africa,  was  laid  by  the  Seljuq  kingdoms  of 
Rum — the  so-called  Decarchy — and  actually  determined  by 
the  Mongol  Invasion,  which  drove  westwards  by  its  storm- 
blast  the  Turkish  band  of  Ertoghrul  and  cOsman,  whose 
descendant  is  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

The  rise  of  the  Seljuq  power,  then,  constitutes  the  historical, 
as  opposed  to  the  purely  literary,  portion  of  this  chapter.  For 
the  necessarily  brief  account  of  this  which  I  shall  here  give  the 
chief  authorities  which  I  shall  use  are :  (i)  Ibnu’l-Atlhr’s 
Chronicle  (Cairo  edition,  vol.  x,  and  concluding  portion  of 
vol.  ix)  5  (2)  ‘Imadu’d-Dm’s  edition  of  al-Bundari’s  recension  of 
the  Arabic  monograph  on  the  Seljuqs  composed  by  the  Wazir 
Anushirwan  b.  Khalid  (died  a.d.  1137-38),  forming  vol.  ii  ot 
Professor  Houtsma’s  Recueil  de  textes  relatifs  a  /’ Histoire  des 
Seldjoucides  (Leyden,  1889),  with  occasional  reference  to  the 
History  of  the  Seljuqs  of  Kirman  contained  in  vol.  i  of  the 
same  ;  (3)  the  unique  manuscript  Persian  monograph  on 
Seljuq  history,  entitled  Rahatu  s-Sudur,  and  composed  in 
a.d.  1202-3,  described  by  me  in  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  for  1902,  pp.  567-610  and  849-887.  To  save  space,  I 
shall  henceforth  refer  to  these  respectively  as  Ibnii  l-Athir,  with 
a  reference  to  the  year  in  his  Annals  where  the  matter  in 
question  is  mentioned  (or  more  rarely  the  page  in  the  above- 
mentioned  edition)  ;  Bundari  and  Seljuqs  of  Kirman  (Houtsma’s 
ed.)  ;  and  Rahatu  s-Sudur  (ufA  followed  by  a  number  meaning 
leaf  so-and-so  of  the  unique  Schefer  Codex,  a p A  meaning  page 
so-and-so  of  my  description). 
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The  rise  of  this  dynasty  was  as  swift  or  swifter  than  that  of 
the  House  of  Ghazna,  and  its  permanence  and  power  were 
much  greater.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Ghuzz 
0n|eijik{sthe  Turks  who  in  a.d.  1029  began  to  overrun  the 
north  and  east  of  Persia,  and  to  cause  serious 
anxiety  to  Sultan  Mahmud.  Of  this  particular  branch  the 
first  ancestor  was,  according  to  IbnuTAthir,  Tuqaq  (a  name 
explained  as  meaning  “bow”),  the  father  of  Seljuq,  who  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Islam  ;  and  they  came 
originally  from  Turkistan  to  Transoxiana,  where  they  chose  as 
their  winter-quarters  Nur  of  Bukhara,  and  as  their  summer 
pasture-grounds  Sughd  and  Sainarqand.  The  main  divisions 
of  Seljuq’s  descendants  are  shown  in  the  following  tree, 
wherein  the  more  important  names  are  printed  in  capitals  : — 


Seljtiq  (died  at  Jand,  aet.  107) 


Isrd’il 

(Seized  and  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Sultan 
Mahmud  for 

M 

ikd'il 

1 

Yunus 

1 

Musa  Arsldn 
or  Payghu  Kaldn 

1 

7  years) 

Qutalmish 

Chagh 

ri  Dd’ud 

Tughril 

Qutalmish 
(Ancestor  of  the 
Seljuqs  of  Rum) 

(Escapes  from  prison 
to  Bukhara) 


QaWURT  Yaquti 

(Ancestor  of 
Seljuqs  of  Kirman) 


Alp  Arslan  Arslan  Khatun  Khadlja 
(Married  to  Caliph 
al-Qa’im) 


Tutush  Aydz  Tukush  Arsldn  Arghun  Malikshah  Khaiun  Safariyya 

(Married  to  the 
Caliph  al-Muqtadi) 


The  period  covered  in  this  chapter  embraces  the  reigns  of 
Tughril  (proclaimed  king  in  Merv,  a.d.  1037,  died  Sept.  4, 
a.d.  1063),  Alp  Arslan  (born  a.d.  1032-33,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  1063,  killed  Nov.  24,  a.d.  1072),  and  Malikshah  (suc¬ 
ceeded  a.d.  1072,  died  Nov.  19,  a.d.  1092).  During  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  period  of  fifty-five  years  the  control  of  affairs 
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was  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Ministers  of  State  whom  Persia  has  produced,  the  wise  and 
prudent  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  whose  violent  death  preceded  the 
decease  of  his  third  royal  master,  Malikshah,  by  only  thirty-five 
days,  and  with  whom  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Seljuq  rule 
came  to  an  end.  The  period  with  which  we  are  here  dealing 
may,  in  short,  most  briefly  and  suitably  be  defined  as  the  period 
of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk. 

Like  nearly  all  Turks,  the  Seljuqids  were,  as  soon  as  they 
embraced  Islam,  rigidly  orthodox.  The  author  of  the 
Rahatu  s-Sudiir  relates  that  the  Imam  Abu  Hamfa,  the  founder 
of  the  most  widely-spread  of  the  four  orthodox  schools,  once 
prayed  to  God  that  his  doctrine  might  endure,  and  that  from 
the  Unseen  World  the  answer  came  to  him,  “Thy  doctrine 
shall  not  wane  so  long  as  the  sword  continues  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  ”  ;  whereon  the  aforesaid  author  exultantly  exclaims 
that  “in  Arabia,  Persia,  Rum  (Turkey  in  Asia),  and  Russia  the 
sword  is  indeed  in  their  hands  ”  (he  wrote  in  A.n.  1202-3) ; 
that  religion,  learning,  and  piety  flourish  under  their  protec¬ 
tion,  especially  in  Khurasan  ;  that  irreligion,  heresy,  schism, 
philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  of  materialism  and  metem¬ 
psychosis  have  been  stamped  out,  so  that  “all  paths  are  closed 
save  the  Path  of  Muhammad.”  Under  Malikshah,  the  Seljuq 
Empire  extended,  as  IbnuTAthir  says  (vol.  x,  p.  73)  “  from  the 
frontiers  of  China  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  and  from  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  lands  of  Islam  to  the  north  unto  the  limits  of 
Arabia  Felix  ;  while  the  Emperors  of  Rum  (1.*.,  of  the  Eastern 
Empire)  brought  him  tribute.” 

Yet  orthodoxy  did  not  rule  unchallenged  in  the  lands  of 
Islam,  for  Egypt  and  much  of  North  Africa  and  Syria  were 
held  by  the  Fatimid  or  Ismacili  Anti-Caliphs, 
Anti-caliphs,  whose  power  and  glory  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  their  summit  in  the  long  reign  ot 
al-Mustansir  (a.d.  1035-94),  which  just  covers  the  period 
discussed  in  this  chapter.  And  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
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territories,  most  of  all  in  Persia,  these  champions  of  the  Batin! 
or  “  Esoteric  ”  Shfiite  doctrine  exercised,  by  means  of  their 
or  missionaries,  a  profound  and  tremendous  influence, 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  manifestations  of  which  we 
shall  come  into  contact  in  this  and  the  following  chapters  ; 
while  two  of  their  chief  propagandists,  Ndsir-i-Khusraw  the 
poet,  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  the  originator  of  the  “New  Propa¬ 
ganda”  and  the  founder  of  the  notorious  order  of  the  Assassins, 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  greatest  events  and  names 
of  this  supremely  interesting  age. 

Of  other  dynasties  besides  these  two — the  Seljuqs  and  the 
P'atimids — we  need  hardly  speak  in  this  chapter.  On  Sultan 
Mahmud’s  death  the  House  of  Ghazna  was  rent 
DeHouseofthe  by  a  fratricidal  struggle,  out  of  which  Mas(ud 

Ghazna.  ...  j  •  ,  r 

emerged  victorious,  and  carried  on  ror  a  time  the 
Indian  campaigns  in  which  his  father  so  rejoiced,  besides  taking 
Tabaristdn  and  Gurgan  from  the  Ziyarid  prince  Dard  b.  Minu- 
chihr  in  a.d.  1034-35.  Three  years  later  the  Seljuq  hordes 
routed  his  troops  at  Balkh  and  carried  off-  his  elephants  of  war. 
The  year  a.d.  1040  saw  his  deposition  and  murder,  and  the 
accessions  first  of  his  brother  Muhammad  and  then  of  his  son 
Mawdud.  Tabaristan  submitted  to  the  Seljuqs  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  in  a.d.  1043-44  they  defeated  Mawdud  in 
Khurasan,  though  he  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Ghuzz  Turks 
from  Bust,  which  they  had  overrun,  and  was  even  able  to 
continue  the  Indian  campaigns.  This,  so  far  as  Persia  was 
concerned,  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Ghaznawis,  though 
they  maintained  themselves  in  their  own  kingdom  of  Ghazna 
until  a.d.  1161,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  House  of 
Ghur,  after  which  their  fortunes  concern  India  only. 

As  for  the  House  of  Buwayh,  the  great  rivals  in  former 
days  of  the  House  of  Ghazna,  their  power 
The  House  of  ended  when  Tughril  entered  Baghdad  on 

Buwayh.  •  °  ° 

December  18,  a.d.  1055,  and  practically  took 
the  cAbbasid  Caliph  entirely  under  his  tutelage.  Three  years 
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later  died  the  last  prince  of  this  noble  house,  called  al-Maliku’r- 
Rahlm  (“the  Merciful  King”),  at  Ray. 

To  return  now  to  the  Seljuqs.  They  were  originally, 
according  to  al-Bundarl  and  the  Rahatu  s-Sudur,  invited  by 
Sultan  Mahmffd  to  settle  in  the  region  about  Bukhara,  but 
their  rapidly  increasing  power  soon  alarmed  the  Sultan,  who, 
about  a.d.  1029,1  seized  one  of  Seljuq’s  sons  (Musa  Ars]an 
Payghu,  according  to  Ibnu’l-Athir,  Isra’il  according  to  the 
other  authorities)  and  interned  him  in  a  fortress  in  India 
called  Kalanjar,  where,  after  languishing  in  captivity  for 
seven  years,  he  died.  According  to  a  well-known  story 
(given  by  the  Rahatu s-Sudur)  the  cause  of  Sultan  Mahmud’s 
uneasiness  was  that  one  day  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  he 
asked  Isra’il  how  many  armed  men  he  could  summon  to  his 
standard  in  case  of  need,  to  which  the  other  replied  that  if  he 
should  send  to  his  people  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  100,000 
would  respond  to  the  call,  and  if  he  sent  his  bow,  200,000 
more.  The  Sultan,  who,  as  our  author  says,  had  forgotten 
the  proverb  :  “  Do  not  open  a  door  which  thou  shalt  find  it 
hard  to  shut,  nor  fire  an  arrow  which  thou  canst  not  recall,” 
was  so  much  alarmed  at  this  boast  that  he  decided  on  the 
harsh  measure  mentioned  above. 

On  the  death  of  Isra’il  b.  Seljuq  in  exile  and  bonds,  his  son 
Qutalmish  2  escaped,  and  made  his  way  to  Bukhara,  where  he 
joined  his  kinsmen,  swearing  vengeance  against 

Southward  .  ,  r>  i  r  \  ^ 

migration  of  the  the  treacherous  bultan.  About  a.d.  1034-35, 
having  suffered  further  treachery  at  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  Khwarazm,  Harun  b.  Altuntash,  they  moved 
southwards  to  the  region  between  Nasa  and  Baward.  This 
migration  is  placed  earlier  by  the  author  of  the  Rahatu  s-Sudur, 
who  says  that  it  took  place  in  Sultan  Mahmud’s  time  and  by 
his  permission — a  permission  which  Arslan  Jadhib,  the  Governor 

1  This  was  also  the  }^ear  in  which,  according  teAlbnn’l-Athir,  Alp 
Arslan  was  born. 

2  So  pointed  in  the  Rahatu'  s-Sudur. 
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of  Tus,  strongly  advised  him  not  to  accord  to  such  powerful 
neighbours,  his  recommendation  being  to  cut  off  the  thumbs 
of  every  one  of  them  whom  they  could  catch,  so  that  they 
should  be  unable  to  use  the  bow,  wherein  lay  their  special 
skill.1 

It  was  after  Mascud  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  his 
brother  and  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  father 
Mahmud  that  the  real  trouble  began.  Once, 
Massdjdq? the  apparently  about  a.d.  1035,  during  the  time  of 
his  invasion  of  Tabaristan,  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  advantage,  but  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
campaign,  his  soldiers  being  weary  and  their  weapons  rusted 
with  the  damp  of  that  humid  climate,  he  suffered  defeat  at 
their  hands  ; 2 3  and,  instead  of  listening  to  his  advisers,  who 
warned  him  not  to  make  light  of  the  matter  or  neglect 
Khurasdn  for  foreign  adventures,  he  made  speedy  terms  with 
them  in  order  that  he  might  indulge  in  another  expedition 
against  India.  The  result  of  this  neglect  was  that  on  his 
return  matters  had  passed  far  beyond  his  control,  and  that  in 
the  summer  of  a.d.  1038  Tugliril  b.  Mlka’il  b.  Seljuq  was 
declared  king,  by  the  insertion  of  his  name  in  the  khutba ,  or 
public  homily,  at  Merv,  and  soon  afterwards  at  NIshapur.  In 
connection  with  the  occupation  of  the  latter  city  (a.d.  1039- 
1040)  we  read  in  Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  167)  the  same  story  as  to 
the  simple-minded  conquerors  mistaking  camphor  for  common 
salt  as  is  related  in  the  History  of  al-Fakhrl  in  connection 
with  the  capture  of  Ctesiphon  by  the  early  Muslims. 3 

The  deposition  and  murder  of  Mas‘ud  (a.d.  1040)  and  the 

1  From  this  it  appears  that  in  shooting  they  used  what  is  known  as 

“the  Mongol  loose,”  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  in  a  later  chapter, 
in  connection  with  the  murder  of  the  poet  Kamalu’d-Din  Isma‘11. 

3  Some  details  of  the  battle,  showing  Mas'ud’s  valour  and  skill  as  a 
swordsman,  and  his  negligence  as  a  general,  will  be  found  in  the  Ruhatu’s- 
Sudur,  f.  44. 

3  See  al-Fakhrl,  ed.  Ahlwardt,  p.  100,  and  the  Prolegomena  to  this 
volume,  p.  199. 
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fresh  distractions  caused  by  this  at  Ghazna  served  still  further 
to  confirm  the  power  of  the  Seljuqs,  who  in  the  following 
year  reduced  Tabaristan.  Three  years  later  they 
Establishment  defeated  Mawdiid,  the  son  of  Mas‘ud,  in  Khurasan, 
and  then  indited  a  letter  to  the  Caliph  al-Qa’im, 
detailing  their  grievances  against  the  House  of  Ghazna, 
assuring  him  of  their  loyalty  to  himself,  and  craving  his 
recognition.  Then  they  proceeded  to  divide  the  vast  ter¬ 
ritories  which  had  so  quickly  passed  under  their  sway.  Bust, 
Herat,  and  Sistan  fell  to  Seljuq’s  son  Musa  Arslan  Payghu, 
whose  nephews,  Chaghrl  Beg  Da’ud  and  Tughril,  took 
Merv  and  ‘Iraq  respectively  ;  of  Chaghrfs  sons,  Qawurt  took 
Kirman,  Tun,  and  Tabas,  and  Yaqutl  Adharbayjan,  Abhar 
and  Zanjan,  while  the  third  son,  Alp  Arslan,  elected  to 
remain  with  his  uncle  Tughril,  who  selected  Ray  as  his 
capital.  Hamadan  was  given  to  Ibrahim  b.  Inai 1  b.  Seljuq, 
while  Musa’s  son  Qutalmish  received  Gurgan  and  Damghan. 

The  Caliph  al-Oa’im,  on  receiving  the  letter  above  men¬ 
tioned,  despatched  as  an  ambassador  Hibatu’llah  b.  Muhammad 
al-Ma’mum  to  Tughril,  who  was  then  at  Ray, 

Recognition  of  .  .  .  ’  .  ,  ,  .  r  . 

Tughril  by  the  with  a  gracious  reply,  and  snortly  afterwards 

Caliph  al-Qa’im.  .  .  .  .  .  .  , 

caused  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the  khutba 

• 

and  placed  on  the  coins  before  that  of  the  Buwayhid  Amir 
al-Maliku’r-Rahfm.  Finally,  in  December,  a.d.  1055, 
Tughril  entered  Baghdad  in  state,  and  was  loaded  with 
honours  by  the  Caliph,  who  seated  him  on  a  throne, 
clothed  him  with  a  robe  of  honour,  and  conversed  with 
him  through  Muhammad  b.  Mansur  al-Kundurf,  who  acted 
as  interpreter.2  Shortly  afterwards  Tughril’s  niece,  Arslan 
Khatun  Khadija,  the  sister  of  Alp  Arslan,  was  married  to 
the  Caliph  with  great  pomp,  and  Tughril,  warned  in  a  dream 
by  the  Prophet,  left  Baghdad  after  a  sojourn  of  thirteen 

1  He  was  killed  by  Tughril  on  suspicion  of  treachery  shortly  afterwards 
(a.d.  1057-58). 

2  Bundari,  p.  14. 
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months,  partly  in  consequence  of  serious  disorders  caused 
by  the  presence  of  his  Turkish  troops  in  the  metropolis  of 
Islam,  partly  in  order  to  subdue  Mawsil,  Diyar  Bakr,  Sinjar, 
and  other  lands  to  the  west.1  Shortly  afterwards  Tughril 
returned  to  Baghdad,  where  the  Caliph  thanked  him  for  his 
services  to  religion,  exhorted  him  to  use  well  and  wisely  the 
great  power  committed  to  his  hands,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  “King  of  the  East  and  of  the  West”  ( MalikiCl - 
Mashriq  wa  /- Maghrib). 

But  Tughril’s  ambitions  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  a.d.  1061—62,  he  demanded  the  hand  of 
the  Caliph’s  daughter  (or  sister,  according  to  the 
^ughrif  Rahatu  s-Sudur)  in  marriage.  The  Caliph  was 
most  unwilling,  and  only  yielded  at  length  to 
importunities  in  which  a  minatory  note  became  ever  more 
dominant.  The  bride-elect  was  sent  with  the  circumstance 
befitting  her  condition  to  Tabriz,  but  ere  Ray  (where  it  was 
intended  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated)  was  reached, 
Tughril  fell  sick  and  died,  on  September  4,  a.d.  1063,  at  the 
village  of  Tajrisht,  and  his  intended  bride  was  restored  to 
Baghdad.  He  was  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  is  described  by  Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  9-10)  as  being  possessed 
of  extraordinary  self-control,  strict  in  the  performance  of  his 
religious  duties,  secretive,  harsh  and  stern  when  occasion 
arose,  but  at  other  times  very  generous,  even  towards  his 
Byzantine  foes. 

Tughril  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alp  Arsldn,  though 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  late  King’s  minister,  the  already- 
mentioned  al-Kunduri,  generally  known  as  the 
^ipeArsii°f  cAmfdu’l-Mulk,  to  proclaim  Alp  Arslan’s  brother 
Sulayman.  This  false  step  proved  fatal  to  al- 
Kunduri,  who  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Merv,  where,  after  a 


*  One  incident  of  this  campaign  was  the  capture  of  a  monastery  con¬ 
taining  400  monks,  of  whom  120  were  put  to  the  sword,  while  the  rest 
were  allowed  to  ransom  their  lives  by  a  heavy  payment. 
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year’s  captivity,  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  most  deliberate 
and  cold-blooded  manner  by  two  servants  sent  by  Alp  Arslan 
for  that  purpose.  Having  commended  himself  to  God,  bidden 
farewell  to  his  family,  and  asked  to  die  by  the 
A1  *to  deathPUt  sworc^  not  by  strangling,  he  sent  to  Alp  Arslan 
and  his  Minister  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  the  fol¬ 
lowing  celebrated  message 1  :  “  Say  to  the  King,  c  Lo,  a 
fortunate  service  hath  your  service  been  to  me  ;  for  thy  uncle 
gave  me  this  world  to  rule  over,  whilst  thou,  giving  me  the 
martyr’s  portion,  hast  given  me  the  other  world  ;  so,  by  your 
service,  have  I  gained  this  world  and  that  !  *  And  to  the 
Wazir  (i.e.y  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk)  say:  ‘  An  evil  innovation 
and  an  ugly  practice  hast  thou  introduced  into  the  world  by 
putting  to  death  [dismissed]  ministers  !  I  pray  that  thou 
may’st  experience  the  same  in  thine  own  person  and  in  the 
persons  of  thy  descendants  !  ’  ”  The  unfortunate  minister 
was  a  little  over  forty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
fine  Arabic  scholar,  and  was  originally  recommended  on  this 
ground  as  secretary  to  Tughril  by  al-Muwafraq  of  Nishapur2 3  ; 
and  he  composed  graceful  verses  in  Arabic,  of  which  Ibnu’l- 
Athir  gives  specimens.  He  was  a  fanatical  adherent  of  the 
Shdfifi  school,  and  instituted  the  public  cursing  of  the  Rafidis 
(or  Shifites)  and  of  the  Ashcaris3  in  the  mosques.  The  former 
was  continued,  but  the  latter  abolished  by  the  Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk,  to  the  satisfaction  of  several  distinguished  theologians 
like  al-Qushayri,  the  author  of  a  well-known  hagiology  of 
Sufi  saints,  and  Abu’l-Ma£aH  al-Juwaym.  Al-Kunduri  had 
been  made  a  eunuch  in  early  life  at  Khwarazm  ;  his  blood 

1  Ibnu’l-Athir,  sub  anno  456  (x,  it)  ;  Rahatu'  s-Sudur ,  f.  51  a. 

2  The  story  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk’s  connection  with  this  Imam 
Muwaffaq  very  probably  grew  out  of  this,  just  as  verses  which  we  now 
know  to  be  by  Burhani  are  by  later  writers  commonly  ascribed  to  him, 
See  p.  35,  n.  1  supra. 

3  The  author  of  the  Rdliatu' s-Sudur  (p.  573  of  my  article)  classes 
these  two  antagonistic  sects  together  as  “  heretics  who  ought  to  be  taxed 
and  mulcted  like  Jews.” 
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was  shed  at  Merv,  his  body  was  buried  at  his  native  place, 
Kundur,  and  his  head  at  Nishapur,  save  part  of  the  cranium, 
which  was  sent  to  Kirman  to  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk. 

It  is  sad  that  so  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  good  a  Minister 
as  Abu  ‘All  al-Hasan  b.  Ishaq,  better  known  by  his  title 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  should  first  appear  prominently 
The  MTkmul*  *n  h^story  connection  with  this  deed  of  violence, 
and,  as  though  the  curse  of  his  dying  predecessor 
had  a  real  efficacy,  should,  after  a  career  of  usefulness  hardly 
rivalled  by  any  Eastern  statesman,  come  to  a  bloody  and 
violent  end.  He  was  born  in  a.d.  1017-18,  of  a  family 
of  dihqans ,  or  small  landed  gentry,  in  Tus.  His  mother  died 
ere  yet  he  was  weaned,  and  at  the  same  time  his  father  was 
beset  by  financial  difficulties  and  losses.  Notwithstanding 
these  unpromising  circumstances,  he  obtained  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  learned  Arabic,  and  studied  the  theological  sciences,  until 
he  obtained  some  secretarial  post  at  Balkh  under  ‘All  b. 
Shadhan,  the  Governor  placed  over  that  town  by  Alp  Arslan’s 
father,  Chaghrf  Beg,  who  on  his  death  recommended  him 
most  strongly  to  the  young  prince.1  So  he  became  Alp 
Arslan’s  adviser  and  minister,  and,  on  the  accession  of  his 
master  to  the  throne,  Prime  Minister  over  the  vast  realm 
which  acknowledged  the  Seljuqs’  sway.  He  was  a  most 
capable  administrator,  an  acute  statesman,  a  devout  and 
orthodox  Sunni,  harsh  towards  heretics,  especially  the 
ShPites  and  Isma‘ilis,  a  liberal  patron  01  letters,  a  sincere 
friend  to  men  of  virtue  and  learning  (‘Umar  Khayyam,  or 
whom  we  shall  shortly  have  to  speak,  being  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  proteges ),  and  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  public  order  and  prosperity  and  to  promote  religion  and 
education.  One  of  his  first  acts  on  becoming  Prime  Minister 

*  Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  71-2)  gives,  besides  this  account  of  his  early  days, 
another  narrative,  which  equally  places  the  opening  of  his  career  at 
Balkh,  but  under  a  different  master.  This  second  account  agrees  with 
what  al-Bundari  says  in  the  lengthy  passage  (pp.  55-59)  which  he  devotes 
to  the  Nidharnu’l-Mulk’s  praises. 
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was  to  found  and  endow  the  celebrated  Nidhamiyya  College 
(so  called  after  him)  in  Baghdad,  of  which  the  building  was 
begun  in  a.d.  1065  and  finished  in  1067,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  numbered  amongst  its  professors  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  learning  of  the  time,  including  (a.d.  1091-95) 
the  great  theologian  Abu  Hamid  Muhammad  al-Ghazalf,  of 
whom  as-Suy&ti  said  :  “  Could  there  have  been  a  prophet  after 
Muhammad,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  al-Ghazalf. ” 

As  regards  Alp  Arslan,  his  birth  is  variously  placed  in 
a.h.  420  and  424  (=  a.d.  1029,  1033) 1  by  Ibnu’l-Athir, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  a.h.  431  (September  23, 
a.d.  1039)  by  the  Rahatu  s-Sudur^  which  says 
(f.  50)  that  u  he  reigned  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Tughril  Bey,  in  a.h.  455  (=  a.d.  1063),  and  two 
years  before  that  over  Khurasan,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Chaghrf  Beg  Da’ud  ”  ;  and  that  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  w  In  appearance,”  continues  this 
history,  “  he  was  tall,  with  moustaches  so  long  that  he  used  to 
tie  up  their  ends  when  he  wished  to  shoot  ;  and  never  did  his 
arrows  miss  the  mark.2  He  used  to  wear  a  very  high  kulah 
on  his  head,  and  men  wTere  wont  to  say  that  from  the  top  of 
this  kulah  to  the  ends  of  his  moustaches  was  a  distance  of  two 
yards.  He  was  a  strong  and  just  ruler,  generally  magnani¬ 
mous,  swift  to  punish  acts  of  tyranny,  especially  of  extortion 
and  exaction,  and  so  charitable  to  the  poor  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fast  of  Ramadan  he  was  wont  to  distribute  15,000  dinars 
in  alms,  while  many  needy  and  deserving  persons  in  all  parts 
of  his  vast  kingdom  (which,  as  Ibnu’l-Athfr  3  says,  “  stretched 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Transoxiana  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  Syria  ”)  were  provided  with  pensions.  He  was  also  devoted 
to  the  study  of  history,  listening  with  great  pleasure  and 
interest  to  the  reading  of  the  chronicles  of  former  kings,  and 


E  A.H.  424  (=  a.d.  1033)  is  also  the  date  given  by  Bundari  (p.  47). 
*  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  a  miss  which  cost  him  his  life. 

3  Ibnu’l-Athir,  x,  26  ;  Bundari,  pp.  45  and  47. 
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ot  works  which  threw  light  on  their  characters,  institutes, 
and  methods  of  administration.  He  left  at  least  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  former,  he  married  Malikshah  (who 
succeeded  him)  to  the  daughter  of  the  Turkish  Khatun,  and 
Arslan  Arghiin  to  one  of  the  princesses  of  the  House  of 
Ghazna,  while  one  of  his  daughters,  Khdtun  Safariyya,  was 
wedded  to  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadl. 

Alp  ArsHn’s  reign,  though  short  (September,  a.d.  1063  to 
November,  1072),  was  filled  with  glorious  deeds.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  he  subdued  KhatHn,  Herat,  and 
Achievements  of  Sighaniyan  in  the  north-east,  and  drove  back  the 
“  Romans  ”  (/.*.,  the  Byzantines)  in  Asia  Minor. 
A  little  later  (a.d.  1065)  he  subdued  Jand  (which,  since  his 
great-grandfather  Seljuq  was  buried  there,  probably  had  a 
special  importance  in  his  eyes),  and  put  down  a  rebellion 
in  Fars  and  Kirm^n.  He  also  checked  the  power  of  the 
Fatimid  Anti-Caliphs,  from  whose  sway  he  recovered  Aleppo 
and  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  1071,  he,  at  the  head  of  15,000 
picked  troops,1  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  at  Malazgird  (near 
AkhHt,  in  Western  Asia  Minor)  on  a  Byzantine  army 
numbering,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  200,000  men  (Greeks, 
Russians,  Turks  of  various  kinds,  Georgians,  and  other 
Caucasian  tribes,  Franks  and  Armenians),  and  took  captive 
the  Byzantine  Emperor  Diogenes  Romanus. 

Concerning  this  last  achievement  a  curious  story  is  told  by 
most  of  the  Muslim  historians.3  SaMu’d-Din  Gawhar-A'in , 
one  of  Alp  Arslan’s  nobles,  had  a  certain  slave  so 
Romanus iv.  mean  and  insignificant  in  appearance  that  the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk  was  at  first  unwilling  to  let 
him  accompany  the  Muslim  army,  and  said  in  jest,  “What 

1  The  Rdhatu's-§udur  says  12,000,  while  it  raises  the  strength  of  the 
Byzantine  army  to  600,000.  The  latter  number  is  reduced  by  Bundari 
to  300,000,  and  by  Ibnu’l-Athir  to  200,000. 

*  Ibnu’l-Athir,  x,  23  ;  Bundari,  p.  43  ;  Rdhatu'§-Sudur,  f.  51. 
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can  be  expected  of  him  ?  Will  he  then  bring  captive  to  us 
the  Roman  Emperor  ?  ”  By  the  strangest  of  coincidences  this 
actually  happened,  though  the  slave,  not  recognising  the  rank 
and  importance  of  his  prisoner,  would  have  killed  him  had  not 
an  attendant  disclosed  his  identity.  When  the  captive  Emperor 
was  brought  before  Alp  Arslan,  the  latter  struck  him  thrice 
with  his  hand  and  said,  a  Did  I  not  offer  thee  peace,  and  thou 
didst  refuse  ?  ”  “  Spare  me  your  reproaches,”  answered  the 

unfortunate  Emperor,  “  and  I  will  do  what  thou  wilt.”  “  And 
what,”  continued  the  Sultan,  “  didst  thou  intend  to  do  with 
me  hadst  thou  taken  me  captive  ?  ”  “  I  would  have  dealt 

harshly  with  thee,”  replied  the  Greek.  “  And  what,”  said 
Alp  Arslan,  “  do  you  think  I  shall  do  with  thee  ?  ”  “  Either 

thou  wilt  slay  me,”  answered  Romanus,  “  or  thou  wilt  parade 
me  as  a  spectacle  through  the  Muslim  lands  ;  for  the  third 
alternative,  namely,  thy  forgiveness,  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
ransom,  and  my  employment  as  thy  vassal,  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for.”  “  Yet  this  last,”  said  the  victor,  “is  that  whereon 
I  am  resolved.”  The  ransom  was  fixed  at  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dinars ,  peace  was  to  be  observed  for  fifty  years,  and  the 
Byzantine  troops  were  to  be  at  Alp  Arslan’s  disposal  at  such 
times  and  in  such  numbers  as  he  might  require,  while  all 
Muslim  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  were  to  be 
liberated.  These  terms  having  been  accepted,  Romanus  was 
invested  with  a  robe  of  honour  and  given  a  tent  for  himself 
and  15,000  dinars  for  his  expenses,  and  a  number  of  his  nobles 
and  officers  were  also  set  free.  The  Sultan  sent  with  them  an 
escort  to  bring  them  safely  to  their  own  marches,  and  himself 
rode  with  them  a  parasang.  This  humiliating  defeat,  however, 
proved  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of  Romanus,  whose  subjects,  as 
al-Bundan  says,  “cast  aside  his  name  and  erased  his  record 
from  the  kingdom,  saying,  c  he  is  fallen  from  the  roll  of  kings,’ 
and  supposing  that  Christ  was  angered  against  him.” 

Two  years  later,  in  November,  a.d.  1072,  Alp  Arslan  was 
engaged  at  the  other  extremity  of  his  empire  in  a  campaign 
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against  the  Turks.  He  reached  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of 
200,000  men,1  whose  transport  across  the  river  occupied  more 
than  three  weeks.  And  while  he  was  halting 
Ai^Arsidn.  there,  there  was  brought  before  him  as  a  prisoner 
a  certain  Yusuf  Narzaml  (or  Barzami,  or 
Khwdrazmi),2  the  warden  of  a  fortress  which  had  withstood 
his  troops  and  had  now  fallen  before  their  prowess.  Alp 
Arslan,  exasperated,  as  some  historians  assert,  by  the  prisoner’s 
evasive  answers,  ordered  him  to  be  brought  close  to  his  throne 
and  extended  on  the  ground  by  being  bound  by  his  wrists  and 
ankles  to  four  pegs  driven  into  the  earth,  so  to  suffer  death. 
On  hearing  this  sentence  the  prisoner,  hurling  at  the  Sultan 
a  term  of  the  foulest  abuse,  cried  out,  a  Shall  one  like  me  die 
a  death  like  this  ?  ”  Alp  Arslan,  filled  with  fury,  waved  aside 
those  who  guarded  the  prisoner,  and,  seizing  his  bow,  fired 
an  arrow  at  him.  The  skill  for  which  he  was  so  famous, 
however,  failed  him  at  this  supreme  moment,  and  the  prisoner, 
no  longer  held,  rushed  in,  ere  one  of  the  two  thousand 
attendants  who  were  present  could  interfere,  and  mortally 
wounded  him  in  the  groin  with  a  dagger  which  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  about  him.  Gawhar-A’fn,  who  rushed  to  his  master’s 
assistance,  was  also  wounded  in  several  places  before  a  farrash 
(an  Armenian,  according  to  al-Bundari)  succeeded  in  slaying 
the  desperate  man  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  club.  Long 
afterwards  the  son  of  this  farrash  was  killed  at  Baghdad  in 
a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  Caliph’s  servants,  who  then  sought 
sanctuary  in  the  Caliph’s  private  apartments,  whence  none 
dared  drag  him  forth.  But  the  farrash  came  before  Malikshah 
crying  for  vengeance,  and  saying,  “  O  Sire  !  deal  with  the 
murderer  of  my  son  as  did  I  with  thy  father’s  murderer  !  ” 
And  though  the  Caliph  offered  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand 

1  Bundari,  p.  45  ;  Ibnu’l-Athir,  x,  25. 

3  The  first  is  the  reading  of  the  Rahatu’s-Sudur ,  the  second  of  the 
History  of  the  Seljuqs  of  Kirman  (p.  12),  and  the  third  of  Ibnu’l-Athir  and 
al-Bundari. 
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dinars  to  save  his  house  from  such  violation,  Malikshdh  was 
obdurate  until  the  murderer  had  been  given  up  and  put  to 
death. 

Alp  Arslan  lingered  on  for  a  day  or  two  after  he  had 
received  his  death-blow,  long  enough  to  give  to  his  faithful 
minister,  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  his  dying:  instruc- 

Alp  Arslan’s  .  ’  “  i  u  • 

dying  words  and  tions.  riis  son  lvlalikshah  was  to  succeed  him 

dispositions. 

on  his  throne  ;  Ayaz,  another  son,  was  to  have 
Balkh,  save  the  citadel,  which  was  to  be  held  by  one  of 
Malikshah’s  officers  ;  and  his  brother,  Qawurt,  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  Kirman  and  Fars.1  He  died  with  the  utmost 
resignation.  “  Never,”  said  he,  u  did  I  advance  on  a  country 
or  march  against  a  foe  without  asking  help  of  God  in  mine 
adventure  ;  but  yesterday,  when  I  stood  on  a  hill,  and  the 
earth  shook  beneath  me  from  the  greatness  of  my  army  and 
the  host  of  my  soldiers,  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  am  the  King  of 
the  World,  and  none  can  prevail  against  me’  :  wherefore  God 
Almighty  hath  brought  me  low  by  one  of  the  weakest  of  His 
creatures.  I  ask  pardon  of  Him  and  repent  of  this  my 
thought.”  2  He  was  buried  at  Merv,  and  some  poet  composed 
on  him  the  famous  epitaph  : — 


Sar-i  Alp  Arslan  didi  zi  rifat  rafta  bar  gar  dun: 

Bi-Marw  a,  id  bi-khak  andar  sar-i-Alp  Arslan  bint! 

“  Thou  hast  seen  Alp  Arslan’s  head  in  pride  exalted  to  the  sky  ; 
Come  to  Merv,  and  see  how  lowly  in  the  dust  that  head  doth 
lie  1  ” 


Malikshah  was  only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  assume  control  of  the  mighty 
empire  which  his  great-uncle  and  his  father  had 
AMaeiikshlh.f  built  up,  and  his  reign  opened  with  threats  of 
trouble.  Altigin,  the  Khdn  of  Samarqand,  seized 
Tirmidh  and  routed  the  troops  of  Ayaz,  the  King’s  brother  ; 


1  Al-Bundari,  p.  47. 


•  Ibnu’l-Athir,  x,  25. 
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Ibrahim,  the  Sultan  of  Ghazna,  took  prisoner  his  uncle 
‘Uthman,  and  carried  him  and  his  treasures  off  to  Afghanistan, 
but  was  pursued  and  routed  by  the  Amir  Gumushtigm  and 
his  retainer  Anushtigin,  the  ancestor  of  the  new  dynasty  of 
Khwdrazmshahs,  whereof  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  another 
chapter  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  another  of  Malikshah’s  uncles, 
Oawurt  Beg,  the  first  Seljuq  king  of  Kirman,  marched  on 
Ray  to  contest  the  crown  with  his  nephew.  The  two  armies 
met  near  Hamadan,  at  Karaj,  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  which 
lasted  three  days  and  nights.  Finally  Qawurt’s  army  was 
routed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  captive  and  put  to  death, 
while  his  sons  Amfranshah  and  Sultanshah,  who  were  taken 
with  him,  were  blinded,  but  the  latter  not  sufficiently  to 
prevent  him  from  succeeding  his  father  as  ruler  of  Kirman. 
The  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  for  his  many  and  signal  services  at 
this  crisis,  received  the  high,  though  afterwards  common,  title 
of  Atabek.1 

The  following  year  saw  the  death  of  the  Caliph  al-Q&’im 
and  the  succession  of  his  grandson  al-Muqtadi.  A  year  later 
his  Fatimid  rival  succeeded  in  re-establishing  his  authority  in 
Mecca,  but  only  for  a  twelvemonth,  while  as  a  set-off  to  this 
he  lost  Damascus.  In  the  same  year  (a.d.  1074-75)  Malik¬ 
shah  established  the  observatory  in  which  the  celebated  ‘Umar 
Khayyam  (‘Umar  ibn  Ibrahim  al-Khayyami)  was  employed 
with  other  eminent  men  of  science 2  to  compute  the  new 
Jali.li  Era  which  the  Sultan  desired  to  inaugurate,  and  which 
dates  from  the  Naw-ruz ,  or  New  Year’s  Day  (March  15th) 
of  the  year  a.d.  1079.  About  two  years  later  Malikshah 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadi,  and 

1  This  title,  which  means  literally  “  Father-lord,”  was  lately  revived  and 
bestowed  on  the  Aminu’ s-Sultdn ,  who  was  for  some  time  Prime  Minister 
to  Nasiru’d-Din  (the  late)  Shah  and  his  son,  the  present  King  of  Persia, 
Mudhaffaru’d-Din  Shah.  A  year  or  two  ago  he  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  is  now  in  exile. 

2  Ibnu’l-Athir,  x,  34.  Two  of  ‘Umar’s  colleagues  are  named  Abu’l- 
Mudhaffar  al-Isfizari  and  Maymun  ibn  Najib  al-Wasiti. 
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in  the  same  year  lost  his  son  Da’ud,  whose  death  so  afHicted 
him  that  he  would  scarcely  suffer  the  body  to  be  removed  for 
burial,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  taking  his  own  life. 
Time,  however,  and  the  birth  of  another  son  (Sanjar,  so  called 
in  allusion  to  his  birthplace,  Sinjar,  near  Mawsil)  three 
years  later,  gradually  mitigated  his  grief.  About  this  time 
(a.d.  1082-83)  the  curse  uttered  against  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
and  his  sons  bore,  as  it  might  seem,  its  first  fruits.  Jamalu’l- 
Mulk,  the  Premier’s  eldest  son,  was  of  a  proud  and  vindictive 
disposition,  and  hearing  that  Jaffarak,  the  King’s  jester,  had 
ridiculed  his  father,  he  hastened  from  Balkh,  where  he  was 
governor,  to  the  Court,  dragged  the  unfortunate  jester  from 
the  King’s  presence,  and  caused  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out 
through  an  incision  in  his  neck,  which  cruel  punishment 
proved  instantly  fatal.  Malikshah  said  nothing  at  the  time, 
but  shortly  afterwards  secretly  ordered  Abu  ‘All,  the  ‘Amid  of 
Khurasan,  on  pain  of  death,  to  poison  Jamalu’l-Mulk,  which, 
through  a  servant  of  the  doomed  man,  he  succeeded  in 
doing. 

Malikshah  twice  visited  Baghdad  during  his  reign.  The 
first  visit  was  in  a.h.  479  (March,  1087),  when,  in  company 
with  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  he  visited  the  tombs  of  the  Imam 
Musa  (the  seventh  Imam  of  the  Shi‘a),  the  Sufi  saint  Ma‘ruf 
al-Karkhl,  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal,  and  Abu  Hanifa.  He  also  sent 
costly  presents  to  the  Caliph  al-Muqtadi,  and,  on  the  day  after 
his  arrival,  played  in  a  polo  match.  About  the  same  time  he 
gave  his  sister  Zulaykha  Khatun  in  marriage  to  Muhammad 
b.  Sharafu’d-Dawla  (on  whom  he  bestowed  ar-Rahba,  Harran, 
Saruj,  Raqqa,  and  Khabur  in  fief),  and  his  daughter  to  the 
Caliph  ;  while  his  wife,  Turkan  Khatun,  bore  him  a  son 
named  Mahmud,  who  was  destined  to  play  a  brief  part  in 
the  troublous  times  which  followed  his  father’s  death  ;  for 
Ahmad,  another  son  whom  Malikshah  designed  to  succeed 
him,  died  at  Merv  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  year  after  Mahmud’s 
birth,  about  the  same  time  that  an  alliance  was  concluded  with 
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the  House  of  Ghazna  by  the  marriage  of  another  of  Malikshdh’s 
daughters  to  the  young  King  Masffid  II. 

Malikshdh’s  second  visit  to  Baghdad  took  place  in  October, 
1091,  only  a  year  before  his  death.  Since  his  last  visit  he  had 
conquered  Bukhara,  Samarqand,  and  other  cities 
spiendou^of  °f  Transoxiana,  and  had  received  at  distant 
MEmp!rehs  Kashghar  the  tribute  sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.  Never  did  the  affairs  of  the 
Seljuq  Empire  seem  more  prosperous.  The  boatmen  who  had 
ferried  Malikshah  and  his  troops  across  the  Oxus  were  paid  by 
the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  in  drafts  on  Antioch,  in  order  that  they 
might  realise  the  immense  extent  of  their  sovereign’s  dominions; 
and  at  Latakia,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  Malikshah  had  ridden  his 
horse  into  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  thanked  God 
for  the  vastness  of  his  empire.  He  rewarded  his  retainers  with 
fiefs  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  while  his  army,  numbering 
46,000  regular  troops  whose  names  were  registered  at  the 
War  Office,  pushed  forward  his  frontiers  into  Chinese  Tar¬ 
tary,1  and  captured  Aden  on  the  Red  Sea.  He  supervised 
in  person  the  administration  of  justice,  and  was  always 
accessible  to  such  as  deemed  themselves  oppressed  or  wronged. 
His  care  for  religion  was  attested  by  the  wells  which  he  caused 
to  be  made  along  the  pilgrim  route,  and  the  composition  which 
he  effected  to  relieve  the  pilgrims  from  the  dues  hitherto  levied 
on  them  by  the  Warden  of  the  Sacred  Cities  (A mini  l-Hara- 
mayn )  ;  while  his  skill  in  the  chase  wras  commemorated  by 
minarets  built  of  the  skulls  and  horns  of  the  beasts  which  he 
had  slain.  His  love  of  the  chase  was,  indeed,  one  of  his 
ruling  passions,  and  he  caused  a  register  to  be  kept  of  each 
day’s  bag,  which  sometimes  included  as  many  as  seventy 
gazelles.  The  author  of  the  Rahatu' s-Sudiir  (ff.  56-57)  had 
himself  seen  one  of  these  registers  (called  Shikdr-nama )  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  poet  Abu  Tdhir  al-Khatuni,  who  com¬ 
posed  in  Persian  one  of  the  oldest  biographies  of  Persian  poets 

1  Rdhatu’s-Sudur,  f.  56. 
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(now,  unfortunately,  as  it  would  appear,  no  longer  extant) 
entitled  Manaqibu>sh-Shu<‘zra .  Yet,  as  Ibnu’l-Athir  tells  us 
(x,  74),  he  felt  some  scruples  about  his  right  to  slay  so  many 
innocent  creatures.  “  Once,”  says  this  historian,  u  he  slew  in 
the  chase  a  mighty  bag,  and  when  he  ordered  it  to  be  counted 
it  came  to  ten  thousand  head  of  game.  And  he  ordered  that 
ten  thousand  dinars  should  be  distributed  in  alms,  saying,  CI 
fear  God  Almighty,  for  what  right  had  I  to  destroy  the  lives 
of  these  animals  without  necessity  or  need  of  them  for  food  ?  ’ 
And  he  divided  amongst  his  companions  of  robes  and  other 
valuable  things  a  quantity  surpassing  computation  ;  and  there¬ 
after,  whenever  he  indulged  in  the  chase,  he  would  distribute 
in  alms  as  many  dinars  as  he  had  slain  head  of  game.”  Of  the 
many  cities  of  his  empire,  Isfahan  was  his  favourite  residence,1 
and  he  adorned  it  with  many  fine  buildings  and  gardens, 
including  the  fortress  of  Dizh-Kuh,  which  a  few  years  later 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  notorious  leader  of  the  Assassins,  Ibn 

‘Att&sh. 

•  • 

During  all  these  prosperous  years  the  wise  old  Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk,  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  was  ever  at  the  young 
King’s  elbow  to  advise  and  direct  him.  In  his 
ThM uiiCs  fail11'1"  ^e'sure  moments  he  was  occupied  in  superintend¬ 
ing  or  visiting  the  colleges  which  he  had  founded 
at  Baghdad  and  Isfahan,  conversing  with  learned  doctors 
(whom  he  ever  received  with  the  greatest  honour),  and  com¬ 
posing,  at  the  request  of  Malikshah,  his  great  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Art  of  Government  (properly  entitled  Siyasat-nama , 
but  often  referred  to  by  Persian  writers  as  the  Siyaru  l-Muliik 
or  Biographies  of  Kings  ”),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
instructive  prose  works  which  Persian  literature  can  boast, 
now  rendered  accessible  to  all  Persian  scholars  in  the  late 
M.  Schefer’s  edition,  and  to  a  wider  circle  by  his  French 
translation.  Of  his  twelve  sons,  all,  or  nearly  all,  held  high 

1  Rahatu’s-Sudur,  f.  57.  Compare  my  Account  of  a  Rare  Manuscript 
History  of  Isfahan,  p.  61. 
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positions  in  the  State,  and  the  achievements  of  himself  and  his 
family  seemed  to  recall  and  rival  the  Barmecides 1  of  old. 
But  the  same  cause — Royal  jealousy  excited  by  envious  rivals 
— which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Barmak  (and 
which  has  caused,  and  will  probably  continue  to  cause,  the 
fall  of  every  great  Minister  whom  Persia  has  produced)  was  at 
work  to  compass  the  overthrow  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk. 
His  chief  enemv  was  Turkan  Khatun,  the  favourite  wife  of 
Malikshah,  over  whom  she  exercised  a  great  influence.  Her 
chief  ambition  (in  which  she  was  seconded  by  her  Minister 
the  Taju’l-Mulk)  was  to  secure  to  her  little  son  Mahmud  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  while  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  was 
known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  elder  Barkiyaruq,  then  a  boy  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
was  the  arrogant  conduct  of  one  of  the  Minister’s  grandsons 
(son  of  that  Jamdlu’d-Din  who  had  been  poisoned  some  ten 
years  before  by  the  Sultan’s  orders),  who  was  Governor  of 
Merv.  One  who  had  suffered  at  his  hands  laid  a  complaint 
before  Malikshah,  who  sent  an  angry  message  to  the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  asking  him  ironically  whether  he  was  his 
partner  in  the  throne  or  his  Minister,  and  complaining  that 
his  relations  not  only  held  the  richest  posts  under  Government, 
but,  not  content  with  this,  displayed  an  arrogance  which  was 
intolerable.  The  aged  Minister,  angered  and  hurt  by  these 
harsh  and  ungrateful  reproaches  from  one  who  owed  him  so 
much,  answered  rashly,  u  He  who  gave  thee  the  Crown  placed 
on  my  head  the  T urban,  and  these  two  are  inseparably  connected 
and  bound  together,”  with  other  words  of  like  purport,2  which 
he  would  hardly  have  employed  in  calmer  moments,  and  which 
were  reported,  probably  with  exaggerations,  to  the  Sultan. 
The  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  was  dismissed  in  favour  of  Abu’l-Gha- 

1  See  pp.  257-8  of  the  Prolegomena  to  this  volume. 

3  Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  70-71)  gives  the  most  circumstantial  account  of  this 
transaction,  but  the  words  I  have  quoted  (from  the  Rdhatu’ s-Sudur,  f.  58) 
have  struck  the  imagination  of  nearly  all  writers  who  have  had  occasion 
to  touch  on  this  event. 
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na’im  Taju’l-Mulk,  the  proUgb  of  Turkan  Khatun  above 
mentioned,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  other  ministerial 
changes  not  less  unwise  and  unpopular,  Kamalu’d-DIn  Abu’r- 
Rida  being  replaced  by  Sadidu’l-Mulk  Abu’l-Ma^ali,  and 
Sharafu’l-Mulk  Abu  SaM  by  Majdu’l-Mulk  Abu’l-Fadl  of 
Qum,  who  is  coarsely  satirised  for  his  miserliness  in  one  of 

the  few  Persian  verses  of  Abu  Tahir  al-Khatum  which  time 

• 

has  left  to  us.1  Another  contemporary  poet,  5Bu’l-Ma‘ali 
Nahhds,  condemns  these  changes  of  Ministers  in  the  following 
lines  2  : — ■ 

f<It  was  through  Abu  f All  and  Abu  Rida  and  Abu  Sa‘d, 

O  King,  that  the  lion  came  before  thee  like  the  lamb. 

At  that  time  every  one  who  came  to  thy  Court 
Came  as  a  harbinger  of  triumph  with  news  of  victory. 
Through  Abu’l-Ghana’im  and  Abu’l-Fadl  and  Abu’l-Ma'ali 
[Even]  the  grass  of  thy  kingdom’s  soil  grows  up  as  stings. 

If  thou  wast  tired  of  Nidham  and  Kamal  and  Sharaf, 

See  what  hath  been  done  to  thee  by  Taj  and  Majd  and 
Sadid  !  ” 


The  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  however,  did  not  long  survive  his 
disgrace.  While  accompanying  Malikshah  from  Isfahan  to 
Baghdad,  he  halted  on  the  10th  of  Ramadan, 
AtheSNidhdmu?  a.h.  485  (—October  14,  1092),  near  Nahawand, 
a  place  memorable  for  the  final  and  crushing 
defeat  there  sustained  by  the  Zoroastrian  soldiers  of  the  last 
Sasanian  monarch  at  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  sun  had  set,  and,  having  broken  his  fast,  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  visit  the  tents  of  his  wife  and  family,  when  a 
youth  of  Daylam,  approaching  him  in  the  guise  of  a  sup- 

1  See  p.  600  of  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1902.  A  good  many  more  verses  of 
this  poet  are,  however,  preserved  in  the  Mulajjam  of  Shams-i-Qays,  which 
is  now  being  printed  at  Beyrout  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Gibb  Memorial 

Fund. 

a  Ibid.,  and  also  p.  4  of  Schefer’s  translation  of  the  Siydsat-ndma.  Ah 
Bundari  also  gives  their  purport  in  Arabic,  p.  63. 
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pliant,  suddenly  drew  a  knife  and  inflicted  on  him  a  mortal 
wound.  The  supposed  suppliant  was,  in  fact,  a  member  of 
the  redoubtable  order  of  the  Fidals  or  Assassins,  at  this  time 
newly  instituted  by  Hasan-i-Sabbah  and  other  chie  s  of  the 
“  New  Propaganda  ”  1  of  the  Ismahli  sect  ;  and  this,  it  is 
generally  said,  was  their  first  bold  stroke  of  terror,  though 
Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  108-9) 2  mentions  the  earlier  assassination 
of  a  mu  adhdhin  at  Isfahan,  and  supposes  that  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  carpenter  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice  in 
this  murder  by  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  exposed  him  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Order.  Apart  from  this,  however,  or  of 
that  personal  animosity  which,  according  to  the  well-known 
and  oft-told  tale,  Hasan-i-Sabbah  bore  against  the  Minister, 
the  openly  expressed  detestation  in  which  the  latter  held  all 
Rafidis  or  Shihtes,  and  most  of  all  the  “  Sect  of  the  Seven,” 
those  formidable  champions  of  the  Ismahli  or  Fatimid  Anti- 
Caliphs  of  Egypt,  would  sufficiently  account  for  his  assassina¬ 
tion.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  who  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  Taju’l-Mulk,  the  rival  who  had  supplanted  the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  was  the  real  instigator  of  a  crime  which, 
while  calculated  to  perpetuate  his  power,  actually  led  to  his 
own  murder  some  four  months  later.3 

The  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  was  deeply  mourned  by  the  vast 
majority  of  those  whom  he  had  ruled  so  wisely  for  thirty 
years,  and  though  a  fallen  Minister  is  seldom  praised  by 
Eastern  poets,  many,  as  Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  71)  tells  us,  were 


*  Ibnu’l-Athir,  x,  108,  calls  it  ad-D a'watu’l-Aklura ,  “  the  Later  Propa¬ 
ganda.”  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  in 
the  East  to  ascribe  the  assassination  of  a  great  man  to  a  heretical  sect 
whom  the  orthodox  are  eager  to  persecute.  Thus  the  late  Nasiru’d-Din 
Shah’s  assassination  was  at  first  ascribed  to  the  Babis,  whose  innocence  of 
all  complicity  therein  was  afterwards  fully  proved. 

2  This  author,  however,  under  the  year  a.h.  440  ( =  a.d.  1048-49)  says  that 
Aq  Sunqur  was  assassinated  by  the  Batinis  or  Isma'ilis. 

3  He  was  assassinated  by  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk’s  servants  in  February, 
a.d.  1093  (Ibnu’l-Athir,  x,  75). 
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the  elegies  composed  on  him,  of  which  the  following  graceful 
Arabic  verses  by  Shiblu’d-Dawla  1  are  cited  : — 

“The  Minister  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  was  a  peerless  pearl,  which  the 
All-Merciful  God  esteemed  as  of  great  price, 

But,  precious  as  it  was,  the  age  knew  not  its  value,  so  in 
jealousy  He  replaced  it  in  its  shell.” 

The  author  of  the  Chahar  Maqala  2 3  says  that  an  astrologer 
called  Hakim-i-Mawsili,  in  whom  the  Minister  had  a  great 
belief,  had  told  him  that  his  patron’s  death  would  follow  his 
own  within  six  months.  This  astrologer  died  in  the  spring 
of  a.d.  1092,  and  when  news  of  this  was  brought  to  the 
Minister  from  Nishapur,  he  was  greatly  perturbed,  and  at  once 
began  to  make  all  his  preparations  and  dispositions  for  the 
death  which  actually  befell  him  in  the  following  autumn. 

Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  72)  alludes  to  the  numerous  stories  about 
the  Niddiamu’l-Mulk  which  were  current  even  in  his  time 
(the  thirteenth  century),  and  of  which  later  writers,  as  we 
shall  see,  are  yet  more  prolific.  One  of  these  apocryphal 
narratives,  which  too  often  pass  current  as  history,  relates  that 
as  the  Minister  lay  dying  of  his  wound  he  wrote  and  sent  to 
the  Sultan  Malikshah  the  following  verses  3  : — 

“Thanks  to  thy  luck,  for  thirty4  years,  O  Prince  of  lucky  birth, 

From  stain  of  tyranny  and  wrong  I  cleansed  the  face  of  earth. 

Now  to  the  Angel  of  the  Throne  I  go,  and  take  with  me 

As  witness  of  my  stainless  name  a  warrant  signed  by  thee. 

And  now  of  life  when  four  times  four  and  four-score  years  have 
fled 

Hard  by  Nahawand  doth  the  hand  of  violence  strike  me  dead. 

1  He  it  was  who,  according  to  Dawlatshah  (p.  9  of  my  edition)  com¬ 
posed  an  Arabic  qasida  of  forty  verses  in  praise  of  Mukrim  b.  al-‘Ala  of 
Kirman,  beginning  : — “  Let  the  tawny  camels  measure  out  the  desert,  if 
their  way  leads  to  Ibnu’l-'Ala’s  Court  :  if  otherwise,  then  bid  them  stay.” 
For  this  he  received  a  purse  of  gold,  the  donor  remarking  that,  had  he 
been  rich  enough,  it  should  have  been  a  purse  of  gold  for  each  verse. 

2  Anecdote  xxvi,  pp.  98-100  of  my  translation. 

3  Dawlatshah,  p.  59  of  my  edition  ;  Ta’nkh-i-Guzida ,  ed.  Gantin,  vol.  i, 
p.  230. 

4  Viz.,  a.d.  1063-92.  Dawlatshah  has  “forty.” 
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I  fain  would  leave  this  service  long,  which  now  for  me  doth 
end, 

Unto  my  son,  whom  unto  thee  and  God  I  now  commend!” 


I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  1  that  the  last  of  these  verses, 
in  a  slightly  different  form,  was  undoubtedly  written  by 
Bur  ham,  Malikshah’s  poet-laureate,  to  recommend  his  son 
Mu‘izzi,  who  succeeded  him  in  this  office,  to  the  Royal 
favour,  and  that  the  three  first  verses  are  obviously  spurious. 
For  firstly,  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Chahar  Maqala , 
that  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  “had  no  opinion  of  poets,  because 
he  had  no  skill  in  their  art  ”  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  only  about 
seventy-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  ninety-six  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  his  numerous  sons,  as  previously  mentioned, 
had  already  obtained  more  lucrative  posts  in  Malikshah’s 
domains  than  most  people  outside  their  family  deemed  at  all 
necessary  or  desirable.  I  wish  to  emphasise  this  because  it  well 
illustrates  the  remarkable  tendency  of  all  peoples,  but  especially 
the  Persians,  to  ascribe  well-known  anecdotes,  verses,  sayings, 
and  adventures  to  well-known  persons  ;  so  that,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  quatrains  of  a  score  of  less  notable  poets  have 
been  attributed  to  ‘Umar  Khayydm,  and,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  stories  are  told  about  Nasir-i-Khusraw  and  Hasan-i-Sabbdh 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  biographies  of  other  less  notable 
or  less  notorious  men. 

Malikshah  only  survived  about  a  month  the  Minister  whose 
long  and  faithful  service  he  had  rewarded  with  such  ingrati¬ 
tude.  On  November  6,  a.d.  1092,  less  than 
-Peathof  three  weeks  after  the  Nidhdmu’l-Mulk’s  death, 
he  went  out  hunting,  and  either  caught  a  chill 
or  ate  something  which  disagreed  with  him,  and,  though  he 
was  bled,  a  fever  supervened  which  proved  fatal  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19th.  On  this  the  poet  Mu‘izzi  has  the  following 
well-known  verse : — 


*  In  my  translation  of  the  Chahdr  Maqala ,  p.  67,  footnote. 
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“  One  month  the  aged  Minister  to  heaven  did  translate  ; 

The  young  King  followed  him  next  month,  o’erwhelmed  by 
equal  Fate. 

For  such  a  Minister  alas  I  Alas  !  for  such  a  King  ! 

What  impotence  the  Power  of  God  on  earthly  power  doth 
bring  1  ” 


On  the  dismissal  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  in  favour  ot  his 
rival  the  Taju’l-Mulk,  the  same  poet  had  already  composed 
these  lines  : — 

“The  King,  alas  !  ignored  that  lucky  fate 
Which  granted  him  a  Minister  so  great ; 

O’er  his  domains  he  set  the  cursed  Taj, 

And  jeopardised  for  him  both  Crown  and  State  S  ”  1 


Malikshah  was  born  in  a.h.  445  (a.d.  1053-54)  according 
to  the  Rahatu 's-Sudur,  two  years  later  according  to  Ibnu’l- 
Athir,  and  was  in  either  case  under  forty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 


Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  such  facts  in  the  life  of  the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk  as  are  recorded  by  the  earliest  and  most  sober 
historians,  but  some  of  the  “  many  legends  ”  con- 
N^tolmu’f-Muik!  cerning  him  to  which  Ibnul-Athir  alludes  are 

Hss3.Il-i-S3.bb3.il,  11  1  11  *1  •  1*1 

'  and -Umar"  so  celebrated  and  have  in  later  times  obtained 
so  general  a  credence,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
that  they  cannot  be  altogether  ignored  in  a  work  like  the 
present.  Of  these  legends  at  once  the  most  dramatic  and  the 
most  widely-spread  is  that  which  connects  his  earliest  days 
with  the  formidable  organiser  of  the  “New  Propaganda,” 2 


1  The  original  of  these  verses  will  be  found  on  p.  59  of  my  edition  of 
Dawlatshah,  and  the  preceding  ones  on  p.  60.  Taj  means  “  crown,”  and 
al-Mulk  “the  State,”  but  the  play  on  the  words  is  lost  in  the  translation, 
unless  we  say  “  For  Tdju’l-Mulk  he  jeopardised  both  Taj  and  Mulk.” 

a  See,  besides  Ibnu’l-Athir  and  the  other  authorities  already  quoted, 
al-Bundari,  p.  67. 
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Hasan-i-SabbAh,  who  is  on  more  solid  grounds  associated  with 
his  violent  death.  This  legend,  familiar  to  every  admirer  of 
‘Umar  Khayydm,1  involves  chronological  diffi- 

Chronological  _  .  J  ° 

difficulties  culties  so  serious  that,  so  long  as  the  chief  authority 

involved.  70  J 

which  could  be  quoted  in  its  favour  was  the 
admittedly  spurious  IV as  ay  or  “  Testamentary  Instructions,” 

of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  it  was  unhesitatingly  repudiated  by 
all  critical  scholars,  since  its  fundamental  assumption  is  that 
two  eminent  persons  (Hasan-i-Sabbah  and  ‘Umar  Khayy&m) 
who  died  at  an  unknown  age  between  a.h.  517  and  518 
(a.d.  1123-24)  were  in  their  youth  fellow-students  of  the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  who  was  born  in  a.h.  408  (a.d.  1017). 
Now,  the  chances  against  two  given  persons  living  to  be  a 
hundred  years  of  age  are  very  great  ;  and,  even  if  we  assume 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  they  would  still  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  younger  than  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  who,  moreover, 
appears  to  have  finished  his  education  and  entered  public  life 
at  an  early  age.3  This  objection  has  been  forcibly  urged  by 
Houtsma  in  his  preface  to  al-Bundarf  (p.  xiv,  n.  2)  ;  and  he 
very  acutely  suggests  that  it  was  not  the  famous  Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk  who  was  the  fellow-student  of  the  Astronomer-Poet 
and  of  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the  Assassins, 
Probable  origin  but  Anushirwan  b.  Khdlid.  the  less  famous  and 

of  the  legend. 

later  Minister  of  the  Seljuqid  Prince  Mahmud  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Maliksh&h  (reigned  a.d.  11 17-31),  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Assassins  or  Malahida  in 
his  chronicle  (which  forms  the  basis  of  al-Bundari),  distinctly 

1  It  is  given  in  the  preface  of  almost  every  edition  of  FitzGerald’s 
rendering  of  the  quatrains,  and  also  by  Whinfield  in  his  edition  and 
translation  of  the  same. 

a  Ethe,  however  ( N supers .  Litt.,  in  vol.  ii  of  Grundriss,  p.  348),  while 
admitting  that  this  book  was  not  compiled  before  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  rests  on  a  real  basis  of  tradition,  and  has  a  greater 
authority  than  Rieu  ( Persian  Catalogue ,  p.  446)  would  allow  it. 

3  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
was  acquainted  with  Hasan-i-Sabbah  before  the  latter  went  to  Egypt 
See  Ibnu’l-Athir,  sub  anno  494  (vol.  x,  p.  no). 
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implies  (pp.  66-67)  that  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his  youth 
and  had  studied  with  some  of  their  chief  leaders,  especially 
cc  a  man  of  Ray,  who  travelled  through  the  world,  and  whose 
profession  was  that  of  a  secretary,”  in  whom  we  can  hardly 
be  mistaken  in  recognising  Hasan-i-Sabbah  himself.  If  this 
ingenious  conjecture  be  correct,  it  would  afford  another 
instance  of  a  phenomenon  already  noticed  more  than  once, 
namely,  the  transference  of  remarkable  adventures  to  remark¬ 
able  men.  The  dates,  at  any  rate,  agree  very  much  better  ; 
for  Abu  Nasr  Amishirwan  b.  Khalid  b.  Muhammad  al-Kdshanl 
(-Qasanl),  as  we  learn  from  the  ‘Uyimii  l-Akhbar*  was  born  at 
Ray  (of  which  city  Hasan-i-Sabbah  was  also  a  native 2)  in 
a.h.  459  (a.d.  1066-67),  became  wazir  to  Mahmud  the  Seljuq, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Baghdad,  in  a.h.  517  (a.d.  1123-24), 
and  later,  in  a.h.  526-28  (a.d.  1132—33)  to  the  Caliph  al- 
Mustarshid  ;  and  died  in  a.h.  532  or  533  (a.d.  1138-39)  ;  so 
that  he  may  very  well,  as  his  own  words  suggest,  have  been 
the  fellow-student  of  his  notorious  fellow-townsman. 

But  the  legend  which  we  are  discussing  does,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  rest  on  older  and  more  respectable  authority  than  the 
JVasaya ,  the  Rawdatu1  s-Safa,  the  Ta’rikh-i-AlfL  or 

Oldest  occur-  .  \  .  .  -  T  •  i 

rence  of  the  other  comparatively  late  works  ;  for,  as  1  pointed 
out  in  an  article  entitled  “Yet  More  Light  on 
‘Umar  Khayyam,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for 
April,  1899  (pp.  409-420),  it  is  given  by  the  great  historian 
Rashidu’d-Dm  Fadlu’llah  (put  to  death  in  a.d.  1318)  in  his 
valuable  Jam'fu  t-Fawdrlkh.  The  text  of  this  passage,  taken 
from  the  British  Museum  Manuscript  Add.  7,628,  f.  292^, 
together  with  a  translation,  will  be  found  in  the  article  above 
mentioned.  The  authority  adduced  by  Rashidu’d-Dm  for 
the  story  is  an  Ismacili  work  entitled  Sar-guzasht-i-Sayyid-na , 


1  Cambridge  Manuscript  Add.  2,922,  f.  126a.  Houtsma,  not  having 
knowledge  of  this  MS.,  says,  “  l’annee  de  sa  naissance  ne  nous  est  pas 
connue.” 

9  See  Ta'rikh-i-Guzida ,  ed.  Gantin,  p.  489. 
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“The  Adventures  of  our  Master”  (/.<?.,  Hasan-i-Sabbdh), 
which  was  amongst  the  heretical  books  found  in  the  Assassin 
stronghold  of  Alamut  when  it  was  captured  by  Huldgu 
Khan’s  Mongols  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
examined  by  ‘Atd  Malik  Juwaynl  (as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
Ta  nkh-i-J ahan-gusha,  or  “  History  of  the  World-Conqueror,” 
i.e.y  Chingiz  Khan)  ere  it  was  committed  to  the  flames  with 
all  else  savouring  of  heresy.  But,  curiously  enough,  though 
the  author  of  the  Jahdn-gusha  draws  largely  on  this  biography 
of  Hasan-i-sabbah  in  that  portion  (the  third  and  last  volume) 
of  his  great  history  of  the  Mongol  Invasion  which  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Isma‘ilis  and  Assassins,  he  does  not  allude  to 
this  picturesque  narrative. 

The  Assassins  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  this 
period  and  of  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  and,  by  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  their  Syrian  offshoot  during  the  Crusades, 

0AsSsassiaIhe  made  their  name  so  notorious  even  in  Europe, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  describe  their  origin  and 
tenets  somewhat  fully  in  this  place,  in  order  that  the  repeated 
references  to  them  which  will  occur  in  future  chapters  may  be 
understood.  In  the  Prolegomena 1  to  this  volume  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  very  fully  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  ShPa  heresy, 
and  of  its  two  chief  divisions,  the  u  Sect  of  the  Seven,”  or 
Ismahlfs,  and  the  u  Sect  of  the  Twelve,”  which  last  is  to-day 
the  national  religion  of  Persia.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
facts  there  elaborated  may,  however,  be  convenient  for  such  of 
my  readers  as  have  not  the  earlier  volume  at  hand. 

The  word  Shlca  means  a  faction  or  party,  and,  par  excellence , 
the  Faction  or  Party  of  ‘All  (Shi^atu  c Aliyy' «),  the  Prophet’s 
cousin,  the  husband  of  the  Prophet’s  daughter. 

The  Shi'a.  7  f  ®  5 

the  father  of  al-Hasan  and  al-Husayn,  and  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  other  Imams  recognised  by  the  Shflites  or 

1  A  Literary  History  oj  Persia  from  the  Earliest  Times  until  Firdawsi , 
pp.  220-247,  295-296,  310  et  seqq.f  and  especially  ch.  xii,  on  “  The  Ismahlis 
and  Carmathians,  or  the  Sect  of  the  Seven,”  pp.  391-415, 

14 
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people  of  the  Shica.  To  the  “  orthodox ”  Muhammadan 
(whether  Hanafite,  Shafi‘ite,  Malikite,  or  Hanbalite)  ‘All  was 
only  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  four  orthodox  Caliphs 
(al-Khulafa  r-Rashidun),  and  neither  greater  nor  less  than 
his  predecessors,  Abu  Bakr,  ‘Umar,  and  ‘Uthman.  But  to  the 
Shi‘a  he  was,  by  virtue  alike  of  his  kinship  and  his  marriage 
connection,  the  sole  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet  ;  and 
this  right  descended  to  his  sons  and  their  offspring.  From  a 
very  early  time  there  was  a  tendency  to  magnify  ‘All’s  nature 
until  it  assumed  a  divine  character,  and  even  at  the  present  day 
the  ‘All-Ilahls,  who,  as  their  name  implies,  regard  ‘All  as 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  Incarnation  or  “  Manifestation  ” 
of  God,  are  a  numerous  sect  in  Persia.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  idea  of  Divine  Right  has  strongly  possessed  the  Persians, 
while  the  idea  of  popular  and  democratic  election,  natural  to 
the  Arabs,  has  always  been  extremely  distasteful  to  them.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  from  the  first  the  Persians  should 
have  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Shfite  party  ;  and  their 
allegiance  to  the  fourth  Imam,  ‘All  Zaynu’l-‘Abidin,  and  his 
descendants  was  undoubtedly  strengthened  by  the  belief  that 
his  mother  was  a  princess  of  the  old  Royal  House  of  Sasan.1 

Agreeing,  then,  in  maintaining  that  ‘All  and  his  descendants 
alone  were  the  lawful  Vicars  of  the  Prophet  and  exponents 
of  his  doctrines,  the  ShPites  differed  from  one 

Sects  of  the  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Shi'a :  the  “Sect  another  both  as  to  the  actual  number  and  succes- 

of  the  Seven”  .  r  T  ,  ,  ,  . 

and  the  « Sect  of  sion  or  Imams  and  as  to  their  nature.  I  he  two 

the  Twelve.” 

sects 

the  Seven  ( Sablyya )  and  that  of  the  Twelve  ( Ithna  <,ashariyya)> 
agreed  as  to  the  succession  down  to  Ja‘far  as-Sddiq,  the  sixth 
Imam  ;  but  at  this  point  they  diverged,  the  former  recognising 
Isma‘ll,  Ja‘far’s  eldest  son,  as  the  seventh  and  last  Imam,  the 
latter  recognising  Isma‘il’s  younger  brother  Musa  and  his 
descendants  down  to  the  twelfth  Imam,  or  Imam  Mahdi, 


with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  that  of 


*  Prolegomena,  pp.  130  et  seqq. 
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whom  they  supposed  to  have  disappeared  from  earth  at 
S&marrd  (Surra  man  ra’a)  in  a.h.  260  (a.d.  873-74)  into  a 
miraculous  seclusion  whence  he  will  emerge  at  “  the  end  of 
Time”  to  “  fill  the  earth  with  justice  after  that  it  has  been 
filled  with  iniquity.”  And  still  the  Persian  Shfite,  when  he 
mentions  this  twelfth  Imam,  adds  the  formula,  “  May  God 
hasten  his  joyful  Advent  !  ” 

The  moderate  Shfites  confined  themselves  to  maintaining  the 
paramount  right  of  ‘All  and  his  offspring  to  succeed  the  Prophet 
as  the  Pontiffs  of  Islam,  and  hence  were  disliked  by 

Extremists  the  Caliphs  of  Damascus  and  Baghdad  (whom  they 

(Ghuldt).  5  .  v  \ 

naturally  regarded  as  usurpers)  mainly  on  political 
grounds,  though  on  other  doctrinal  questions  besides  the  suc¬ 
cession  they  differed  considerably  from  the  Sunnis,  or  orthodox 
Muslims.  Hence  in  biographical  and  historical  works  written 
by  Sunnis  we  constantly  meet  with  the  phrase,  u  Tashayya^a , 
wa  hasuna  tashayyu(uhu  ”  (u  He  was  a  ShFite,  but  moderate  in 
his  Shfite  opinions”).  But  there  was  another  class  of  Shfites, 
the  Ghuldt ,  or  “  Extremists,”  who  not  only  regarded  ‘All  and 
the  Imams  as  practically  Incarnations  of  God,  but  also  held  a 
number  of  other  doctrines,  like  Metempsychosis  or  “  Return,” 
Incarnation,  and  the  like,  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  teaching 
of  Islam  ;  and  the  vast  majority  of  these  extremists  gradually 
passed  into  the  “  Sect  of  the  Seven,”  or  partisans  of  the  Imam 
lsma‘11. 

The  political  importance  of  the  Isma‘IHs  began  in  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era  with  the  foundation  of  the  Fatimid 
dynasty,  so  called,  as  the  author  of  the  JamPtit- 
Tawarikh  says,  because  they  based  their  claims  [to 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  authority]  “on  the  nobility  of  their 
descent  from  Fatima,”  the  Prophet’s  daughter.  Hence  they 
are  called  indifferently  ‘ Alawi  (descended  from  ‘All),  Fatimi 
(descended  from  Fdtima),  or  IsrnaHll  (descended  from  Isma‘11, 
the  seventh  Imdm),  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pedigree 
by  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  good  this  lofty  claim  was 


The  Isma'ilis. 
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repeatedly  challenged,  e.g.y  in  a.h.  402  (a.d.  1011--12)  and 
a.h.  444  (a.d.  1052-53),  by  their  rivals,  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs 
of  Baghdad,  who  declared  that  they  were  really  descended 
from  the  Persian  heretic  ‘Abdu’llah  b.  Maymun  al-Qaddah,1 
who  saw  in  the  hitherto  unaggressive  sect  of  the  Ismacilis  a 
suitable  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  his  transcendental 
and  eclectic  doctrines,  and  for  the  achievement  of  his  ambitious 
political  aspirations. 

This  Fatimid  dynasty — the  Anti-Caliphs  of  North  Africa 
and  Egypt — attained  and  maintained  their  political  power 
(which  endured  from  a.d.  909  until  a.d.  1171, 
Thdynastylld  when  the  fourteenth  and  last  Fatimid  Caliph  was 
removed  by  Salahu’d-Din,  or  Saladin,  from  the 
throne  of  Egypt)  by  a  religious  propaganda  conducted  through¬ 
out  the  lands  of  Islam,  and  especially  in  Persia,  by  numbers  of 
skilful  and  devoted  daHs  (plural  du‘at)  or  missionaries,  men 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  of  the 
methods  whereby  their  peculiar  doctrines  might  best  be  in¬ 
sinuated  into  minds  of  the  most  diverse  character.  These,  if 
we  wish  to  seek  European  analogies,  may  be  best  described  as 
the  Jesuits,  and  their  Isma‘ili  Pontiffs  as  the  “  Black  Popes,”  of 
the  Eastern  World  at  this  epoch.  They  taught,  so  far  as  they 
deemed  it  expedient  in  any  particular  case,  a  Doctrine  ( Ta^lim ) 
based  on  Allegorical  Interpretation  ( TawiT)  of  the  Scripture 
and  Law  of  Islam,  of  which,  as  they  asserted,  their  Imams 
were  the  sole  inheritors  and  guardians  ;  hence  they  were  some-, 
times  called  Ta‘limis ;  and  this  Doctrine  was  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  whence  they  were  also  called  Batinis  or  “  Esoterics.” 
More  commonly,  especially  after  the  institution  of  the  “New 
Propaganda,”  they  were  simply  called,  par  excellence ,  u  the 
Heretics  ”  ( Maldhida ). 

1  He  died  in  a.h.  261  (a.d.  874-75)  about  the  same  time  that  the  twelfth 
Imam  of  the  “  Sect  of  the  Twelve  ”  disappeared.  See  pp.  394  et  seqq.  of 
the  Prolegomena. 
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Their  Doctrine,  which  is  intricate  and  ingenious,  I  have 
described  at  some  length  in  the  Prolegomena  (pp.  405—415) 
to  this  volume,  and  it  could  be  illustrated  by  an 
Doctrine.  abundance  of  material,  much  of  which  may  be 
found  set  forth  with  learning  and  discrimination 
in  the  admirable  works  of  de  Sacy,1  Guyard,2 3 4  de  Goeje,3  &c., 
while  much  more  (*.£.,  the  full  accounts  given  in  the  Jahan- 
gusha  and  the  Jdmlu  t-Tawarlkh)  is  still  unpublished.  In 
essence,  their  Inner  Doctrine  (reserved  for  those  fully  initiated) 
was  philosophical  and  eclectic,  borrowing  much  from  old 
Iranian  and  Semitic  systems,  and  something  from  Neo- 
Platonist  and  Neo-Pythagorean  ideas.  It  was  dominated 
throughout  by  the  mystic  number  Seven  :  there  were  Seven 
Prophetic  Periods  (those  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Jesus,  Muhammad,  and  Muhammad  b.  Ismacil),  and  each  of 
these  Seven  great  Prophets  was  succeeded  by  Seven  Imams,  of 
whom  the  first  was  in  each  case  the  trusted  ally  and  intimate, 
though  “  Silent”  ( Samit ),  confidant  of  his  “Speaking”  ( Natiq ) 
chief,  and  his  “Foundation”  {Asks')  or  “Root”  (Sus).  The 
last  of  these  Seven  Imams  in  each  cycle  was  invariably 
followed  by  Twelve  Apostles  ( Naqib ),  with  the  last  of  whom 
that  Prophetic  Cycle  came  to  an  end  and  a  new  one  began. 
The  sixth  of  the  Seven  Prophetic  Cycles,  that  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad,  ended  with  the  Seventh  Imam,  Isma‘11,  and  his 
naqibs ;  and  Ismael’s  son  Muhammad  (whose  grandson  the 
sfirst  Fatimid  Caliph,  cUbaydu’llah  the  Mahdi,  claimed  to  be) 
inaugurated  the  seventh  and  last  cycle.  This  great  principle 
of  the  Seven  Prophetic  Cycles  corresponded  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  Five  Grades  or  Emanations  of  Being, 4  which,  with 

1  Expose  de  la  Religion  des  Druzes  (Paris,  1838,  2  vols.). 

3  Fragments  relatifs  a  la  Doctrine  des  Ismaclis  .  .  .  avec  traduction  ct 
notes  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Un  Grand  Maitre  des  Assassins  (Paris,  1877). 

3  Memoircs  sur  les  Carmathes  du  Bahrain  et  les  Fatimides  (Leyden,  1886). 

4  These  are  (1)  the  Universal  Reason  ;  (2)  the  Universal  Soul  ;  (3)  Primal 
Matter  ;  (4)  Space  ;  and  (5)  Time  (or  the  Pleroma  and  the  Kenoma).  See 
the  Prolegomena ,  pp.  409-410. 
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God  and  Man,  made  up  the  Sevenfold  Universe,  and  was 
typified  on  the  other  in  the  Seven  Degrees  of  Initiation 
through  which  the  proselyte  advanced  to  the  Innermost 
Doctrine.1  Every  ceremony  of  religion  and  every  object  of 
the  natural  universe  was  but  a  type  or  symbol  of  these 
Esoteric  Mysteries  ;  a  wonderful  Sacrament,  meaningless  to 
the  profane  formalist  and  man  of  science,  but  to  the  initiated 
believer  fraught  with  beauty  and  marvel.  And,  as  we  know 
from  de  Sacy’s  researches,  it  was  the  first  business  of  the 
da'ly  or  propagandist,  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  neophyte 
as  to  this  esoteric  significance  of  all  things  by  such  questions 
as:  w  Why  did  God  create  the  Universe  in  Seven  Days?” 
“  Why  are  there  Seven  Heavens,  Seven  Earths  (or  Climes), 
Seven  Seas,  and  Seven  Verses  in  the  Opening  Chapter  of  the 
Qur’an  ?  ”  “  Why  does  the  Vertebral  Column  contain  Seven 

Cervical  and  Twelve  Dorsal  Vertebrae?”2  The  objection  that 
neither  this  doctrine  nor  anything  greatly  resembling  it  had 
been  taught  by  any  of  the  Prophets  whom  they  enumerated 
was  met  by  the  explanation  that,  according  to  a  universal 
Law,  while  the  Prophet  was  revealed,  the  Doctrine  was 
concealed,  and  that  it  only  became  patent  when  he  was 
latent.  In  every  case  the  practical  aim  of  the  Isma^lf  dcdi  or 
missionary  was  to  induce  the  neophyte  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  himself  and  the  Imam  whom  he  represented,  and 
to  pay  the  Imam’s  money  (a  sort  of  “  Peter’s-pence  ”),  which 
was  at  once  the  symbol  of  his  obedience  and  his  contribution 
to  the  material  strength  of  the  Church  with  which  he  had 
cast  in  his  lot. 

At  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  al-Mustansir 
(Abu  Tamim  Ma‘add),  the  eighth  Fatimid  Caliph  (reigned 

1  These  Degrees,  with  the  Doctrine  successively  revealed  in  each,  are 
fully  described  by  de  Sacy  [Expose,  vol.  i,  pp.  Ixxiv-cxxxviii),  and  briefly 
on  pp.  411-415  of  the  Prolegomena. 

a  Typifying  the  Seven  Imams  supporting  the  Head  or  Chief  of  their 
Cycle  and  supported  by  the  Twelve  Naqibs. 
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a.d.  1035-94),  was  the  supreme  head  of  all  the  Isma'ilfs, 
whom  the  rival  claims  of  his  sons,  Mustacli  and  Nizar,  divided 

after  his  death  into  two  rival  groups,  a  Wes- 

Al-Mustansir, 

the  eighth  tern  (Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  North  African)  and 

Fatimid  Caliph.  \  oJ  tr  7  j  7  .  ) 

an  Eastern  (Persian),  of  which  the  latter  (after¬ 
wards  extended  to  Syria)  constituted  the  Assassins  properly 
so-called.  Al-Mustansir’s  predecessor,  the  probably  insane 
al-Hakim  bi  amri’llah  (u  He  who  rules  according  to  God’s 
command  ”),  had  concluded  a  reign  of  eccentric  and  capricious 
tyranny,  culminating  in  a  claim  to  receive  Divine  honours,  by 
a  “disappearance”  which  was  almost  certainly  due  to  the 
murderous  hand  of  some  outraged  victim  of  his  caprice  or 
cruelty,  though  some  of  his  admirers  and  followers,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Syrian  Druzes  of  to-day  (who  derive  their 
name  from  al-Hakim’s  minister  ad-Duruzi,  who  encouraged 
him  in  his  pretensions),  pretended  and  believed  that  he  had 
merely  withdrawn  himself  from  the  gaze  of  eyes  unworthy  to 
behold  his  sacred  person.1  The  confusion  caused  by  this 
event  had  subsided  when  al-Mustansir  came  to  the  throne  in 
a.d.  1035,  and  his  long  reign  of  nearly  sixty  years  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  IsmaTi  or  Fatimid  dynasty,  whose  empire,  in  spite  of 
the  then  recent  loss  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  still 
included  the  rest  of  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Sicily,  Malta,  and 
varying  portions  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Indeed,  in  a.d.  1056  Wasit,  and  two  years  later 
Baghdad  itself,  acknowledged  al-Mustansir  the  Fatimid  as 
their  lord,  while  the  allegiance  of  the  Holy  Cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  lost  for  a  while  to  him  in  a.d.  1070-71,  was 
regained  for  a  time  in  1075  ;  and,  though  Damascus  was  lost 

1  Ibnu’l-Athir  ( sub  anno  434  =  a.d.  1042-43)  mentions  the  appearance  in 
Cairo  of  a  pretender  who  announced  that  he  was  al-Hakim  returned  to 
earth,  and  drew  after  himself  many  people,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
attacked  the  palace  of  al-Mustan§ir.  He  was,  however,  taken  prisoner, 
and,  with  many  of  his  adherents,  crucified  and  then  shot  to  death  with 
arrows.  His  name  was  Sikkin. 
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in  the  same  year,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Acre  were  occupied  by  his 
troops  in  1089. 

A  description  of  al-Mustansir’s  Court,  of  his  just  and  wise 
rule,  and  of  the  security  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  has  been 
left  to  us  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
Khusraw  original  men  whom  Persia  produced  at  this,  or, 
indeed,  at  any  other  epoch — to  wit,  the  celebrated 
poet,  traveller,  and  Ismafllf  missionary,  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  called 
by  his  fellow-religionists  “  the  Proof”  ( Hujjat )  of  Khurasan. 
He  is  briefly  mentioned  in  two  places  (IP.  286*  and  290®  of  the 
British  Museum  Manuscript  Add.  7,628)  of  the  JamPut- 
Tawarikh ,  in  connection  with  the  successor  to  his  see,1  Hasan- 
i-Sabbah.  The  first  of  these  passages  runs  as  follows  : — 


“  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  al-Mustansir,  came 
from  Khurasan  to  Egypt,2  where  he  abode  seven  years,3  performing 
the  Pilgrimage  and  returning  to  Egypt  every  year.  Finally  he 
came,  after  performing  the  [seventh]  Pilgrimage,  to  Basra,4  and  so 
returned  to  Khurasan,  where  he  carried  on  a  propaganda  for  the 
'Alawis  [i.e.y  Fatimid  Caliphs]  of  Egypt  in  Balkh.  His  enemies 
attempted  to  destroy  him,  and  he  became  a  fugitive  in  the  highlands 
of  Simingan,  where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  content  to  subsist 
on  water  and  herbs.  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  the  Himyarite,  of  Yaman,3 


*  The  Isma'ilis  called  each  of  the  regions  assigned  to  a  Grand-Da‘/,  or 
arch-propagandist,  a  “  Sea  ”  ( Bahr ),  and  I  have  found  the  word-play, 
unfortunately,  quite  irresistible. 

2  In  August,  a.d.  1047,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  record  of  his  travels, 
the  Safar-nama. 

3  He  was  only  in  Egypt  for  four  years  and  a  half,  but  he  performed  the 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  seven  times,  and  was  absent  from  home  for  exactly 
seven  lunar  years  (Jumada  II,  a.h.  437,  till  Jumada  II,  a.h.  444  ;  i.e., 
January,  a.d.  1046,  till  October,  a.d.  1052. 

4  In  Sha'ban,  a.h.  443  =  December,  a.d.  1051. 

s  He  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  old  Himyarite  Kings  of  Yaman, 
but  he  himself  was  born  at  Ray  in  Persia  (near  the  modern  Tihran),  and 
his  ancestors  had  probably  been  settled  in  Persia  for  many  generations. 
According  to  the  Jdmi'u’  t-Tawdrikli,  however,  his  father  came  to  Persia 
from  Kuia,  and  he  was  born  at  Qum. 
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came  from  Persia  to  al-Mustansir  bi’llah  1  disguised  as  a  carpenter, 
and  asked  his  permission  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  in  the  Persian 
lands.  This  permission  having  been  accorded  to  him,  he  secretly 
inquired  of  al-Mustansir  in  whose  name  the  propaganda  should  be 
conducted  after  his  death ;  to  which  the  Caliph  [al-Mustansir] 
replied,  ‘In  the  name  of  my  elder  son,  Nizar’;  wherefore  the 
Isma'ilis  [of  Persia]  maintain  the  Imamate  of  Nizar.3  And  1  Our 
Master'  [Sayyid-na,  i.e.,  Hasan-i-Sabbah]  chose  [as  the  centres  of  his 
propaganda]  the  castles  of  Quhistan,  as  we  shall  presently  relate.” 

The  second  reference  (f.  290“)  is  too  long  to  translate  in 
full,  and  is  cited,  in  what  profess  to  be  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah,  from  the  already-mentioned  Sar - 

HclS2im~Sclbb3.ll®  7*0  •  7  f  a  1  •  1  • 

guzasnt-i-bayyia-na.  According  to  this  passage, 
Hasan-i-Sabbah’s  full  name  was  al-Hasan  b.  ‘All  b.  Muhammad 
b.  Ja‘far  b.  al-Husayn  b.  as-Sabbah  al-  Himyari,  but  he  would  not 
allow  his  followers  to  record  his  pedigree,  saying,  “  I  would 
rather  be  the  Imam’s  chosen  servant  than  his  unworthy  son.” 
His  father  came  from  Kufa  to  Oum,  where  Hasan  was  born. 
From  the  age  of  seven  he  was  passionately  fond  of  study,  and 
till  the  age  of  seventeen  he  read  widely  and  voraciously. 3 
Hitherto,  like  his  father,  he  had  belonged  to  the  Sect  of  the 
Twelve  ;  but  about  this  time  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  a 
Fdtimid  daPi  named  Amir  Darrab,  “and  before  him,”  he  adds, 
“ of  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  the  ‘Proof’  of  Khurasan.’' 4  The  pro- 

*  This  was,  according  to  Ibnu’l-Athir  (vol.  ix,  p.  154,  sub  anno  a.h.  427), 
in  a.  H.  479  ( =  a.d.  1086-87),  but  according  to  the  Jamilu' t-Tawankh  (f.  290^) 
on  Wednesday,  Safar  18,  a.h.  471  (=  August  30,  a.d.  1078). 

3  In  opposition  to  those  of  Egypt,  who  accepted  Nizar’s  brother 
Musta'li.  This  latter  sect  is  represented  at  this  present  day  by  the 
Bahuras  in  India,  while  the  Agha  Khan  and  his  followers  represent  the 
Persian  branch. 

3  Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  no,  sub  anno  494)  also  describes  him  as  “able,  coura¬ 
geous,  and  learned  in  mathematics,  arithmetic,  astronomy  (including,  of 
course,  astrology),  and  magic.” 

4  The  text  is  rather  ambiguous,  so  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  should 
understand  before  “  Nasir  ”  the  words  “  under  the  influence  of,”  or  simply 
“  was.”  I  incline  to  the  first  supposition,  for  Nasir-i-Khusraw  returned  to 
Persia  in  a.d.  1052,  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  who  was,  as  we  learn  from 
Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  no),  suspected  of  frequenting  the  assemblies  of  the 
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paganda,  he  adds,  had  not  met  with  much  success  in  the  time 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,1  though  previously  Abu  ‘All  b. 
Simjur  and  the  Samanid  Prince  Nasr  b.  Ahmad,2  with  many 
persons  of  humbler  condition,  had  embraced  the  Isma‘111  doc¬ 
trine  in  Persia.  After  many  long  conferences  and  discussions 
with  Amir  Darrab,  Hasan  remained  unconvinced,  though 
shaken  ;  but  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  scarcely  expected 
to  recover,  seems  to  have  inclined  him  still  further  to  belief. 
On  his  recovery  he  sought  out  other  Isma‘ili  delis,  ’Bu  Najm- 
i-Sarrdj  (“  the  Saddler  ”),  and  a  certain  Mu’min,  who  had  been 
authorised  to  engage  in  the  propaganda  by  Shaykh  [Ahmad  b.] 
‘Abdu’l-Malik  [b.]  ‘Attash,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Isrna‘llls 
in  Persia,  mentioned  both  by  al-Bundari3  and  Ibnu’l-Athlr.4 
This  man  was  subsequently  captured  and  crucified  on  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Ismaclll  stronghold  of  Shah-dizh  or  Dizh-kuh, 
near  Isfahan,  about  a.h.  499  (~  a.d.  1105-6).  Mu’min 
ultimately,  with  some  diffidence  (for  he  recognised  in  Hasan-i- 
Sabbah  a  superior  in  intelligence  and  force  of  character), 
received  from  the  distinguished  proselyte  the  bicaty  or  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Fatimid  Caliph.  In  Ramadan,  a.h.  464 
(May-June,  1072)  Ibn  ‘Attash,  whose  proper  sphere  of 
activity  or  <c  see  ”  was  Isfahan  and  Adharbayjan,  came  to  Ray, 

“Egyptian  Propagandists”  (Duldiu'l-M isriyyin)  in  Ray  (on  account  of 
which  suspicion  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  thence),  may  very  well 
have  met  him.  Judging  by  the  modern  analogy  of  the  Babis,  it  is  quite 
certain  to  me  that  a  young  and  promising  proselyte  would  without  fail 
be  presented  to  an  eminent  and  able  propagandist  just  arrived  from  the 
centre  of  the  movement  with  full  credentials  to  the  faithful  in  Persia. 

1  An  emissary  of  the  Fatimids  called  at-Taharti  (from  Tahart,  a  town  in 
Morocco)  came  to  Sultan  Mahmud  about  a.h.  393  (a.d.  1003).  See  the 
Cairo  ed.  of  al-‘Utbi,  vol.  ii,  pp.  238-251. 

3  The  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  in  his  Siydsat-ndma  (ed.  Schefer,  pp.  188-193) 
accuses  Nasr  II  of  being  a  “  Batini,”  or  Ismaflli,  and  describes  how  his 
heresy  cost  him  his  life  and  his  throne.  See  also  pp.  455-6  of  my  Pro¬ 
legomena  to  this  volume. 

3  Pp.  90  and  92,  where  he  is  called  “the  chief  (mbs)  of  the  Batinis.” 

4  Vol.  x,  pp.  109-110,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Batinis  crowned  him  with 
a  crown  of  gold.  Hasan-i-Sabba(i  is  there  (p.  no)  also  described  as  “one 
of  his  pupils.” 
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saw  and  approved  Hasan  b.  Sabbah,  and  bade  him  go  to  Egypt, 
to  Cairo,  the  F^timid  capital.  Accordingly,  in  a.h.  467 
(a.d.  1074-75)  he  went  to  Isfahan,  whence,  after  acting  for 
two  years  as  Ibn  ‘Attash’s  vicar  or  deputy,  he  proceeded  to 
Egypt  by  way  of  Adharbayjan,  Mayafariqin,  Mawsil,  Sinjar, 
Rahba,  Damascus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre,  and  thence  by  sea.  On 
his  arrival  at  his  destination  on  August  30,  a.d.  1078,  he  was 
honourably  received  by  the  Chief  Dac{  {Daci d-Du^at)  Bu 
Da’ud  and  other  notables,  and  was  the  object  of  special  favours 
on  the  part  of  al-Mustansir,  whom,  however,  he  was  not 
privileged  to  see  in  person,  though  he  remained  at  Cairo  for 
eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  compelled 
— by  the  jealousy  of  Musta£lf  and  his  partisans,  especially  Badr, 
the  commander-in-chief,  as  we  are  informed — to  leave  Egypt  ; 
and  he  embarked  at  Alexandria  in  Rajab,  a.h.  472  (January, 
a.d.  1080),  was  wrecked  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  returned  by 
way  of  Aleppo,  Baghdad,  and  Khuzistan  to  Isfahan,  which  he 
reached  at  the  end  of  DhuYHijja,  a.h.  473  (June,  1081). 
Thence  he  extended  his  propaganda  in  favour  of  Nizdr,  the 
elder  son  of  al-Mustansir,  to  Yazd,  Kirman,  Tabaristan, 
Damghan,  and  other  parts  of  Persia,  though  he  avoided  Ray, 
for  fear  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  who  was  eager  to  effect  his 
capture,  and  had  given  special  instructions  to  that  effect  to  his 
son-in-law  Abu  Muslim,  the  Governor  of  Ray.1  Finally  he 
reached  Oazwfn,  and,  by  a  bold  stratagem,  fully  described  in 
the  Ta  rtkh-i-Guzida ,2  obtained  possession  of  the  strong  moun¬ 
tain  fortress  of  Alamut,  originally  Aluh-amiC t,  a  name  correctly 
explained  by  Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  1 10)  as  ta(‘llmu> l-aqab,  a  the  Eagle’s 
Teaching”  ;  more  often,  but,  as  I  think,  less  correctly,  as  u  the 
Eagle’s  Nest.”3  As  noticed  by  most  historians,  by  an  extra- 

1  Cf.  Ibnu’l-Athir,  x,  no. 

*  Pp.  488-491  of  Gantin’s  edition  (vol.  i)  ;  also  in  the  Jami'u’t-Tawarikh, 
f.  29Ia. 

3  Aluh  is  a  good  Persian  (and  Pahlawi)  word  for  “an  eagle,”  and  dmu't 
is  provincial  for  amukht,  “  taught,”  but  I  know  of  no  word  the  least 
resembling  this  which  means  “  nest. 
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ordinary  coincidence  the  sum  of  the  numerical  values  of  the 
letters  comprised  in  the  name  of  this  castle  (1  +  30  +  5  +  1  + 
40  4-  6  -f  400  =  483)  gives  the  date  (a. h.  483  =  a.d.  1090-91) 
of  its  capture  by  Hasan-i-Sabb&h. 

The  capture  of  Alamut,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  the 
seizure  of  many  other  similar  strongholds,1  like  Sh^h-Dizh  and 
Khalanjan,  near  Isfahan  ;  Tabas,  Tun,  Qa’in, 

ToSs^SS  Zawzan,  Khur  and  Khusaf,  in  Quhistan  ; 

inSpersiaS  Washmkuh,  near  Abhar  ;  Ustunawand,  in 
Mazandaran ;  Ardahdn ;  Gird-i-Kuh  ;  QaPatu’n- 
Nddhir,  in  Khuzistan  ;  QaFatu’t-Tanbur,  near  Arrajan  ;  and 
Qal£atu  Khallad  Khdn,  in  Fdrs,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
political  power  of  the  followers  of  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  who,  on 
the  death  of  al-Mustansir,  became  definitely  separated  in  their 
aims  from  the  Isma^ilis  of  Egypt,  since  they  espoused  the  cause 
of  Nizar,  while  al-Musta4!!,  another  son  of  al-Mustansir, 
succeeded  to  the  Fatimid  Caliphate  of  Cairo.  Hence,  in 
nearly  all  Persian  histories,  such  as  the  J dmi^u  t-Tawarikh  and 
the  Ta’rlkh’i-Guzidaj  separate  sections  are  generally  assigned 
to  the  ccIsma£ilis  of  Egypt  and  the  West  ”  and  the  £<  Isma£ilis 
of  Persia,”  u  Nizaris,”  or,  to  give  them  the  name  by  which 
they  are  best  known,  C£  Assassins.” 

The  etymology  of  the  name  £C  Assassin  ”  was  long  disputed, 
and  many  absurd  derivations  were  suggested.  Some  supposed 
it  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hasaniyyun  (-yin),  or 

Etymology  of  r  JJ  \  J  » 

the  word  cc  followers  of  Hasan  ”  ;  Caseneuve  proposed  to 

“Assassin.’  1  7  r  r 

connect  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  seaxy  u  a 
knife”  ;  and  G£b61in  wished  to  derive  it  from  Shahinshah  (for 
Shahan-shah ), ££  King  of  kings,”  while  many  equally  impossible 
theories  were  advanced.  It  was  reserved  for  that  great  scholar 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy  to  show  that  the  word,  variously  corrupted 
by  the  Crusaders  (through  whom  it  came  into  Europe)  into 
Assassini,  Assessini,  Assissini,  and  Heissessini,  was  more  closely 

1  Ibnu’l-Athir  (x,  109-m)  devotes  a  section  of  his  chronicle  for  the  year 
a.h.  494  to  their  enumeration  and  description. 
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represented  by  the  Greek  chroniclers  as  yacnaioi,  and  most 
accurately  of  all  by  the  Hashishin  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela;  and  that  it  stood  for  the  Arabic  Hashishl  (in  the 
plural  Hashlshiyyun  or  Hashishiyya\x  a  name  given  to  the  sect 
because  of  the  use  which  they  made  of  the  drug  Hashish , 
otherwise  known  to  us  as  “  Indian  hemp,”  u  bang,”  or 
Cannabis  Indica.  This  drug  is  widely  used  in  most  Muham¬ 
madan  countries  from  Morocco  to  India  at  the  present  day, 
and  allusions  to  it  in  Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi,  Hafidh,  and  other 
poets  show  that  it  has  been  familiar  to  the  Persians  since,  at 
any  rate,  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.  But,  at  the  epoch 
cf  which  we  are  speaking,  the  secret  of  its  properties  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  Persia  only  to  a  few — in  fact,  to  Hasan-i- 
Sabbah  and  his  chief  confederates,  amongst  whom,  we  may 
recollect,  was  at  least  one  physician,  the  already-mentioned 

Ahmad  b.  ‘Abdu’l-Malik  b.  ‘Attash. 

•  •  • 

I  have  elsewhere2  discussed  at  greater  length  than  is  possible 
here  the  use  and  peculiarities  of  this  drug,  and  I  there  em¬ 
phasised  the  evil  repute,  as  compared  with  opium 
lUHashish0i  and  other  narcotics,  which  it  bears  in  Persia, 
where  it  is  seldom  mentioned  save  in  some  meta¬ 
phorical  way,  as  cc  the  Green  Parrot,”  u  the  Mysteries,” 
“  Master  Sayyid,”  and  so  on  ;  and  I  ascribed  this  ill  repute  less 
to  the  harmfulness  of  the  drug  than  to  its  close  association 
with  a  heretical  and  terrifying  sect.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  the  habitual  use  of  hashish  was  encouraged,  or 
even  permitted,  amongst  his  followers  by  the  cc  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,”  for  its  habitual  use  causes  a  lethargy,  negli¬ 
gence,  and  mental  weakness  which  would  have  fatally  dis¬ 
qualified  those  to  whom  it  was  administered  from  the  effective 

1  By  Persian  historians  this  term  is  much  more  rarely  employed  than 
Mulhid  (pi.  Maldhida),  but  it  is  used  by  al-Bundari,  p.  169. 

2  In  the  Mid-sessional  Address  delivered  before  the  Abernethian  Society 
on  January  14,  1897,  and  entitled  A  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Cannabis 
Indica  ;  published  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal  for  March, 
1897. 
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performance  of  the  delicate  tasks  with  which  they  were 
charged  j  and  its  use  was  confined  to  one  of  the  Grades  or 
Degrees  into  which  the  Ismacili  organisation  was 
G^afefinthe  divided.  These  Grades  of  Initiation  existed,  as 
^ssa^sfns!6  we  have  seen,  from  an  early  period  in  the  Isma{ili 
sect,  but  after  the  “  New  Propaganda  ”  they  were  in 
some  degree  rearranged  by  Hasan-i-Sabbah  as  follows.  At  the 
head  of  the  Order  (subject  at  this  time  to  the  Imam,  who,  after 
the  death  of  al-Mustansir,  was  no  longer  the  Fdtimid  Caliph, 
but  a  son  of  his  disinherited  and  murdered  brother  Niz&r)  stood 
the  Deli  d-Du‘dt,  Chief-Propagandist,  or  Grand  Master,  com¬ 
monly  called  outside  the  circle  of  his  followers  Shaykhu’l-Jabal , 
“the  Mountain  Chief,”  a  term  which  the  Crusaders,  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding,  rendered  “  le  Vieux,”  “the  Old  One,”  or 
“the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.”  Next  came  the  Grand 
Priors,  or  Superior  Propagandists  ( DdH-i-Kabir)y  who  formed  a 
kind  of  episcopacy,  and  to  each  of  whom  was  probably  com¬ 
mitted  the  charge  of  a  particular  district  or  “see.”1  After 
these  came  the  ordinary  propagandists,  or  dais.  These  formed 
the  higher  grades,  and  were  pretty  fully  initiated  into  the  real 
doctrines,  aims,  and  politics  of  the  Order.  The  lower  grades 
comprised  the  Raflqs ,  or  “  Companions  ”  of  the  Order,  who 
were  partly  initiated  ;  the  Lcisiqs ,  or  “  Adherents,”  who  had 
yielded  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  much  comprehension  of 
what  it  involved  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Fidais ,  or  “  Self-devoted 
Ones,”  the  “  Destroying  Angels  ”  and  ministers  of  vengeance 
of  the  Order,  and  the  cause  of  that  far-reaching  terror  which 
it  inspired — a  terror  which  made  kings  tremble  on  their  thrones 
and  checked  the  angry  anathemas  of  outraged  orthodoxy. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  quoting  the 
graphic  and  entertaining  account  of  the  initiation  of  these 
Fidais  given  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
era,  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  Assassins  in  Persia  (for  in 
Syria  they  continued  to  hold  their  own,  and,  though  quite 

1  See  p.  200,  n.  i,  supra. 
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innocuous,  continue  to  exist  there  even  at  the  present  day) 
had  been  just  destroyed,  or  was  just  about  to  be  destroyed,  by 
the  devastating  Mongols  of  Hulagu  Khan  : — 

“The  Old  Man/'  says  he,  “was  called  in  their  language  Aloadin.1 * 
He  had  caused  a  certain  valley  between  two  mountains  to  be 
enclosed,  and  had  turned  it  into  a  garden,  the  largest 
^description.8  ancl  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  seen,  filled  with  every 
variety  of  fruit.  In  it  were  well-erected  pavilions  and 
palaces,  the  most  elegant  that  can  be  imagined,  all  covered  with 
gilding  and  exquisite  painting.  And  there  were  runnels,  too,  flow¬ 
ing  freely  with  wine  and  milk,  and  honey  and  water,  and  numbers 
of  ladies,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  damsels  in  the  world,  who  could 
play  on  all  manner  of  instruments,  and  sing  most  sweetly,  and  dance 
in  a  manner  that  was  most  charming  to  behold.  For  the  Old  Man 
desired  to  make  his  people  believe  that  this  was  actually  Paradise. 
So  he  fashioned  it  after  the  description  that  Mahomet  gave  of  his 
Paradise — to  wit,  that  it  should  be  a  beautiful  garden  running  with 
conduits  of  wine  and  milk  and  honey  and  water,  and  full  of  lovely 
women  for  the  delectation  of  all  its  inmates.  And,  sure  enough,  the 
Saracens  of  those  parts  believed  that  it  was  Paradise  ! 

“  Now  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  the  garden  save  those  whom 
he  intended  to  be  his  Ashishin*  There  was  a  fortress  at  the  entrance 
of  the  garden  strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  world,  and  there  was 
no  other  way  to  get  in.  He  kept  at  his  Court  a  number  of  the  youths 
of  the  country,  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age,  such  as  had 
a  taste  for  soldiering,  and  to  these  he  used  to  tell  tales  about  Para¬ 
dise,  just  as  Mahomet  had  been  wont  to  do ;  and  they  believed  in 
him,  just  as  the  Saracens  believe  in  Mahomet.  Then  he  would 
introduce  them  into  his  garden,  some  four  or  six  or  ten  at  a  time, 
having  made  them  drink  a  certain  potion3  which  cast  them  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  then  causing  them  to  be  lifted  and  carried  in.  So 
when  they  awoke  they  found  themselves  in  the  garden. 


1  He  is  speaking,  apparently,  of  the  seventh  Grand  Master  of  Alamut, 
‘Ala’u’d-Din  Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan,  who  succeeded  his  father  Jalalu’d- 
Din  in  Ramadan,  a.h.  618  (=  November,  a.d.  1221),  and  whose  son, 
Ruknu’d-Din  Khurshah,  the  last  Grand  Master  of  Alamut,  was  captured 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Mongols. 

8  I.e. ,  the  Fidd’is ,  to  whom  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  Assassin 
is  really  applicable. 

3  This  was  the  decoction  of  Hashish;  and  hence  the  “Old  Man,”  the 
provider  of  this  potion,  is  sometimes  called  Sdhibu’l-Hashish. 
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“When,  therefore,  they  awoke  and  found  themselves  in  a  place 
so  charming,  they  deemed  that  it  was  Paradise  in  very  truth.  And 
the  ladies  and  damsels  dallied  with  them  to  their  heart’s  content,  so 
that  they  had  what  young  men  would  have  ;  and  with  their  own 
good  will  would  they  never  have  quitted  the  place. 

“  Now  this  Prince,  whom  we  call  the  Old  One,  kept  his  Court  in 
grand  and  noble  style,  and  made  those  simple  hill-folks  about  him 
believe  firmly  that  he  was  a  great  prophet.  And  when  he  wanted 
any  of  his  Ashishin  to  send  on  any  mission,  he  would  cause  that 
potion  whereof  I  spoke  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  youths  in  the 
garden,  and  then  had  him  carried  into  his  palace.  So  when  the 
young  man  awoke  he  found  himself  in  the  castle,  and  no  longer  in 
that  Paradise,  whereat  he  was  not  over-well  pleased.  He  was  then 
conducted  to  the  Old  Man’s  presence,  and  bowed  before  him.  with 
great  veneration,  as  believing  himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  true 
prophet.  The  Prince  would  then  ask  whence  he  came,  and  he 
would  reply  that  he  came  from  Paradise,  and  that  it  was  exactly 
such  as  Mahomet  has  described  it  in  the  law.  This,  of  course,  gave 
the  others  who  stood  by,  and  who  had  not  been  admitted,  the 
greatest  desire  to  enter  therein. 

“  So  when  the  Old  Man  would  have  any  prince  slain,  he  would 
say  to  such  a  youth,  ‘  Go  thou  and  slay  So-and-so,  and  when  thou 
returnest  my  angels  shall  bear  thee  into  Paradise.  And  shouldst 
thou  die,  natheless  even  so  will  I  send  my  angels  to  carry  thee  back 
into  Paradise.’  So  he  caused  them  to  believe,  and  thus  there  was 
no  order  of  his  that  he  would  not  affront  any  peril  to  execute,  for 
the  great  desire  that  they  had  to  get  back  into  that  Paradise  of  his. 
And  in  this  manner  the  Old  One  got  his  people  to  murder  any  one 
whom  he  desired  to  get  rid  of.  Thus,  too,  the  great  dread  that  he 
inspired  all  princes  withal  made  them  become  his  tributaries,  in 
order  that  he  might  abide  at  peace  and  amity  with  them." 

The  blind  obedience  of  these  Fidais ,  who,  as  will  have  been 
gathered  from  the  above  quotation,  were  chosen  with  special 
regard  to  this  quality,  combined  with  courage  and 
BofnthebFidi?s.e  adroitness,  and  were  not  initiated  into  the  philo¬ 
sophical  conceptions  of  the  higher  degrees  of  the 
Order,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  preserved  to  us  by  Fra 
Pipino  and  Marino  Sanuto  : — 

“When,  during  a  period  of  truce,  Henry,  Count  of  Champagne 
(titular  King  of  Jerusalem),  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Old  Man  of  Syria, 
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one  day,  as  they  walked  together,  they  saw  some  lads  in  white 
sitting  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower.  The  Shaykh,  turning  to  the 
Count,  asked  if  he  had  any  subjects  as  obedient  as  his  own  ;  and, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  made  a  sign  to  two  of  the  boys,  who 
immediately  leaped  from  the  tower  and  were  killed  on  the  spot.” 

The  FldaU ,  though  unlearned  in  the  esoteric  mysteries 
of  their  religion,  were  carefully  trained  not  only  in  the  use  of 
arms,  the  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  the  arts  of  disguise,  but 
also,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  in  foreign  and  even  European 
languages  ;  for  those  deputed  to  assassinate  Conrad,  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  were  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  Frankish 
language  and  customs  to  pass  as  Christian  monks  during  the 
six  months  which  they  spent  in  the  Crusaders’  camp  awaiting 
an  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  deadly  errand. 
It  was  seldom,  of  course,  that  they  survived  their  victims, 
especially  as  they  were  fond  of  doing  their  work  in  the  most 
dramatic  style,  striking  down  the  Muslim  Amir  on  a  Friday 
in  the  mosque,  and  the  Christian  Prince  or  Duke  on  a  Sunday 
in  the  church,  in  sight  of  the  assembled  congregation.  Yet  so 
honourable  a  death  and  so  sure  a  way  to  future  happiness  was 
it  deemed  by  the  followers  of  Hasan-i-Sabbah  to  die  on  one 
of  the  “Old  One’s”  quests,  that  we  read  of  the  mothers  of 
Fidais  who  wept  to  see  their  sons  return  alive. 

Sometimes  they  only  threatened,  if  thus  they  could  compass 
their  end.  The  leader  who  marched  to  attack  one  of  their 
strongholds  would  wake  up  some  morning  in  his  tent  to  find 
stuck  in  the  earth  beside  him  a  dagger,  on  which  was  trans¬ 
fixed  a  note  of  warning  which  might  well  turn  him  back  from 
his  expedition  ;  as  is  said  (but  not,  I  think,  on  good  authority) 
to  have  happened  to  Malikshah,  and  later  to  Saladin.  And  a 
theological  professor,  confronted  by  a  quasi-student,  whose 
diligent  attendance  and  close  attention  to  his  lectures  had 
favourably  attracted  his  notice,  with  a  choice  between  a  purse 
of  gold  and  a  dagger  as  alternative  inducements  to  him  to 
cease  reviling  the  “  heretics  ”  of  Alamut,  wisely  chose  the 
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former  ;  and  thereafter,  when  rallied  on  his  avoidance  of  all 
disrespectful  allusion  to  them,  was  wont  to  reply,  with  some 
humour,  that  he  had  been  cc  convinced  by  arguments  both 
weighty  and  trenchant ”  that  he  had  been  wrong  to  indulge 
in  such  uncharitable  utterances. 

Until  the  final  destruction  of  their  strongholds  in  Persia, 
and  the  capture  and  execution  of  their  eighth  and  last  Grand 
Master,  Ruknu’d-Dln  Khurshah,  by  the  Mongols  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Caliphate  of  Baghdad  was  also  extinguished,  the  Assassins 
were  very  active,  and  will  be  repeatedly  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  so  that  it  is  essential  that  the  reader  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  their  principles,  their  organisation,  and  their  relation  to 
the  parent  sect  of  the  Isma^lis  of  Egypt,  in  the  history  of  which 
the  uNew  Propaganda”  instituted  by  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  with 
the  new  element  of  physical  violence  and  terrorism  which  it 
involved,  marks  an  important  epoch.  Of  the  Syrian  branch, 
which  made  the  Order  famous  in  Europe  and  enriched  our 
language  with  a  new  word,  and  whose  political  power  dates 
from  the  seizure  of  the  Castle  of  Banias  about  a.d.  1126,  we 
shall  not  have  much  occasion  to  speak ;  but  no  one  interested 
in  their  history  should  fail  to  read  Stanislas  Guyard’s  most 
fascinating  paper  in  the  ^Journal  Asiatique  for  1877,  ^ n  Grand 
Maitre  des  Assassins .  This  true  and  judicious  account  of  the 
remarkable  Shaykh  Rashidu’d-Din  Sinan,  who  for  a  while 
rendered  the  Syrian  branch  of  the  Order  independent  of  the 
Persian,  rivals  in  interest  the  most  thrilling  romance,  and 
supplies  a  mass  of  detail  concerning  the  history,  achievements, 
and  methods  of  the  sect  which  I  am  compelled  to  omit  in  this 
place.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  remnants  of  this  once  power¬ 
ful  body  are  widely,  though  sparsely,  scattered  through  the  East, 
in  Syria,  Persia,  East  Africa,  Central  Asia,  and  India,  where  the 
Aghd  Kh£n — a  lineal  descendant  of  Ruknu’d-Dm  Khurshah, 
the  last  Grand  Master  of  Alamut,  who  himself  claimed  descent 
through  Niz&r,  the  son  of  al-Mustansir,  the  Fatimid  Caliph, 
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from  Ismael,  the  Seventh  Imam,  and  great-great-great-grandson 
of  the  Prophet’s  cousin  and  son-in-law,  ‘All  b.  Abi  Talib — 
is  still  honoured  as  the  titular  head  of  this  branch  of  the 
Isma‘llls. 

In  following  the  career  and  examining  the  achievements  of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah  we  have  wandered  away  from  his  earlier  co¬ 
religionist,  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  who,  from  the  purely 
Khusraw  literary  point  of  view,  is  of  greater  importance  ; 

since,  while  of  the  writings  of  the  former  we  possess 
no  thing  (so  far  as  is  at  present  known)  except  the  extracts 
from  the  Sar-guzasht-i-Sayyidna  cited  in  the  Jahan-gusha  and 
the  J  amPu  t-Tawarikhy  of  the  latter  we  possess  numerous 
works  of  the  highest  value  and  interest,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  several  of  which  have  been  the  objects  of  very  careful 
study  by  Bland,  Dorn,  Ethe,  Fagnan,  Noldeke,  Pertsch,  Rieu, 
Schefer,  and  other  eminent  scholars.  With  these  and  with 
their  author — one  of  the  most  attractive  and  remarkable  per¬ 
sonalities  in  Persian  literary  history — we  shall  deal  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  same 
period  whereof  we  have  sketched  in  this  chapter  the  outward 
political  aspect. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EARLY  SELJUQ  PERIOD  I  THE 
NIDHAMU’L-MULK  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 


It  seems  proper  to  the  perspective  of  this  most  interesting  and 
important  period  that  we  should  begin  by  considering  briefly 
the  literary  work  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  himself. 

The  Nidhamu’l-  .  .  J  .  ~~ 

Muik’s  Siyasat-  who  is  its  dominant  figure.  1  his,  so  far  as  we 

nama,  0  ' 

know  (for  the  JVasaya ,  or  “Testament,”  is  noto¬ 
riously  spurious),  consists  of  one  work,  the  Siyasat-ndmay  or 
“Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Government,”  of  which  the  Persian 
text  was  published  by  the  late  M.  Charles  Schefer  in  1891, 
and  the  translation  into  French,  with  valuable  historical  notes, 
in  1893  ;  while  a  Supplement ,  containing  notices  bearing  on 
the  life  and  times  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  extracted  from 
various  Persian  and  Arabic  works,  was  published  in  1897. 
Before  the  appearance  of  this  edition  the  book  was  hardly 
accessible,  manuscripts  of  it  being  rare.  M.  Schefer  used 
three  (his  own,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  British 
Museum  Codex,  and  another  from  Berlin,  with  partial  colla¬ 
tion  of  the  two  St.  Petersburg  manuscripts).  A  sixth  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Pote  Collection  preserved  in  the  library  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  this,  though  modern,  has  been  of 
great  service  to  me  in  making  much-needed  corrections  in 
the  published  text. 

The  Siyasat-nama  comprises  fifty  sections  or  chapters  treat¬ 
ing  of  nearly  every  royal  duty  and  prerogative  and  every 
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department  of  administration.  It  was  written  in  a.h.  484 
(=r  a.d.  1091-92),  only  a  year  before  the  author’s  assassination, 
in  response  to  a  request  addressed  by  Malikshah  to  his  most  able 
and  experienced  advisers,1  that  each  of  them  should  compose  a 
treatise  on  government,  pointing  out  what  defects  existed  in 
the  organisation  and  administration  of  his  realms,  what  evil 
innovations  had  been  suffered  to  creep  in,  and  what  good 
customs  of  former  times  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
Of  the  treatises  composed  in  response  to  this  request  that  of 
the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  was  most  highly  approved  by  Maliksh&h, 
who  said  :  “All  these  topics  he  has  treated  as  my  heart  desired  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  his  book,  which  I  adopt  as  my 
guide,  and  by  which  I  will  walk.”  It  was  concluded  in 
a.h.  485  (a.d.  1092-93),  only  a  very  short  time  before  the 
author’s  assassination,  as  appears  from  the  following  strangely 
prophetic  words  occurring  in  the  conclusion:  “This  is  the 
Book  of  Government  which  hath  been  written.  The  Lord 
of  the  World  had  commanded  his  servant  to  make  a  compila¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  which  was  done  according  to  his  com¬ 
mand.  Thirty-nine  sections2  I  wrote  at  once  extempore^  and 
submitted  them  to  that  exalted  Court,  where  they  met  with 
approval.  This  was  a  very  brief  [outline],  but  afterwards  I 
added  to  it,  supplementing  each  chapter  with  such  observations 
as  were  appropriate  to  it,  and  explaining  all  in  lucid  language. 
And  in  the  year  a.h.  485,  when  we  were  about  to  set  out  for 
Baghdad,  I  gave  it  to  the  private  copyist  of  the  Royal  Library, 
Muhammad  Maghribi,  and  ordered  him  to  transcribe  it  in  a  * 
fair  hand  ;  so  that  should  I  not  he  destined  to  return  from  this 
journey ,  he  may  lay  this  book  before  the  Lord  of  the 
World.  .  .  .”  The  book,  therefore,  was  not  published  until 
after  the  author’s  death,  and  probably  its  appearance  was 

1  Besides  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  those  specially  mentioned  are  Sharafu’l- 
Mulk,  Taju’l-Mulk,  and  Majdu’l-Mulk. 

2  The  remaining  eleven  chapters  appear  to  have  been  added  at  the  time 
of  revision. 
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further  delayed  by  the  troubles  and  civil  wars  which  imme¬ 
diately  supervened  on  Malikshah’s  decease.1 

The  Siyasat-ndma  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  prose  works  which  exist  in  Persian, 
both  because  of  the  quantity  of  historical  anecdotes  which  it 
contains  and  because  it  embodies  the  views  on  government 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Prime  Ministers  whom  the  East  has 
produced — a  Minister  whose  strength  and  wisdom  is  in  no 
way  better  proved  than  by  the  chaos  and  internecine  strife 
which  succeeded  his  death.  It  is  written  in  a  style  extra¬ 
ordinarily  simple  and  unadorned,  devoid  of  any  kind  of 
rhetorical  artifice,  at  times  almost  colloquial  and  even  careless, 
and  marked  by  a  good  many  archaic  forms  characteristic  of 
this  early  period.  A  book  so  extensive  in  scope  cannot  be 
adequately  reviewed  in  a  work  like  this  ;  and  as  it  is  accessible 
to  European  readers  in  M.  Schefer’s  excellent  French  transla¬ 
tion,  such  review,  even  were  it  possible,  would  be  unnecessary. 
Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  a  review  of  it  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Noldeke,  of  Strassburg,  which  appeared  in 
vol.  xlvi  (pp.  761—768)  of  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Mor- 
genlandischen  Gesellschaft  for  1892. 

Seven  chapters  (xli-xivii,  pp.  138-205)  are  devoted  to  the 
denunciation  of  heretics,  especially  the  Isma41is  and  Batims. 
The  author  complains  bitterly  (p.  139)  that  Jews,  Christians, 
Fire-worshippers  (( gabrs ),  and  Carmathians  are  employed  by  the 
Government,  and  praises  the  greater  stringency  in  this  matter 
observed  in  Alp  Arslan’s  reign.  He  argues  hotly  against  the 
ShFites  in  general  and  the  u  Sect  of  the  Seven  ”  in  particular, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  that  their  doctrines  are  in  their 
essence  originally  derived  from  the  communist  pseudo-prophet 
Mazdak,  whom  Anushirwan  the  Sasanian  slew  in  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.2  Of  Mazdak  he  gives  a  long 

*  See  the  Persian  editor’s  note  at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents,  p.  5 
of  the  text. 

3  A  full  account  of  Mazdak  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  volume, 
pp.  166-172. 
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and  detailed  account  (pp.  166-181),  and  describes  how,  after 
the  massacre  of  him  and  his  followers,  his  doctrine  was  carried 
on  and  revived  successively  by  the  Khurramfs  or  Khurram- 
dinan,1  Sindbad  the  Gabr,2  and  ‘Abdu’llah  b.  Maymun  al- 
Qaddah,3  who  first  made  the  Ismafili  sect  powerful  and 
formidable,  and  from  whom,  as  their  opponents  declared,  the 
Fatimi,  or  ‘Alawi,  Caliphs  of  Egypt  were  descended.  This 
portion  of  the  book  also  comprises  a  dissertation  on  the  evils 
wrought  by  the  interference  of  women  in  affairs  of  State,  and 
on  the  hereditary  character  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  great 
Minister,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the 
activity  of  the  Ismafilf  propagandists  in  Samanid  times, 
especially  as  to  their  brief  ascendancy  during  the  reign  of  the 
ill-starred  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  (a.d.  91 3-942), 4  but  little  or  nothing 
about  the  “New  Propaganda,”  and  no  explicit  allusion  to  its 
originator,  Hasan-i-Sabbah.  Implicit  references  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Batinfs  are,  however,  numerous,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  book  is  levelled 
against  Hasan-i-Sabbah  and  his  followers,  as  appears  pretty 
clearly  from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  chap.  xliii,5  which 
begins  thus  : — 

“  Setting  forth  the  character  of  the  heretics  who  are  the  Joes  oj  Church 

and  State. 

“  I  desire  to  devote  a  few  chapters  to  the  rebellions  of  schis¬ 
matics,  so  that  all  men  may  know  what  compassion  for  this  Dynasty 
doth  inspire  me,  and  what  loyalty  and  zeal  I  bear  towards  the 
Seljuq  Kingdom,  especially  towards  the  Lord  of  the  World  (may 
God  make  his  kingdom  eternal  !)  and  his  children  and  household 
(may  the  Evil  Eye  be  remote  from  his  reign  !). 


1  Prolegomena,  pp.  312-313  and  323  et  seqq.  ■  Ibid.,  pp.  313-314. 
s  Ibid.,  pp.  393-398.  4  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

s  This  chapter  is  really  xliv,  and  is  so  numbered  in  the  translation 
(p.  242),  but  in  the  text,  by  an  oversight,  chap,  xl  and  chap,  xli  are 
both  numbered  xl,  so  that  all  the  succeeding  chapters  of  the  text  have 
numbers  one  short  of  those  they  should  bear. 
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“  Schismatics  have  existed  at  all  times,  and  in  every  region  of  the 
world,  from  the  time  of  Adam  until  now,  they  have  revolted  against 
kings  and  prophets.  There  is  no  faction  more  accursed,  more 
unsound  in  their  religion,  or  more  evil  in  their  deeds  than  these 
people.  Let  [the  King]  know  that  behind  their  walls  they  meditate 
evil  to  this  Kingdom,  and  seek  to  corrupt  religion  :  their  ears  are 
straining  for  a  sound  and  their  eyes  for  an  occasion  of  ill-doing. 
If  (which  God  forbid  !)  any  calamitous  event  (from  which  God  be 
our  refuge  !)  should  befall  this  victorious  dynasty  (may  God  Almighty 
confirm  its  endurance  !),  or  if  any  reverse  should  happen,  these  dogs 
will  emerge  from  their  hiding-places,  and  rise  against  this  Empire 
to  carry  out  their  Shbite  propaganda.  Their  power  exceeds  that  of 
the  Rafidis  and  Khurram-dims,  and  all  that  can  be  done  will  be 
done  [by  them],  nor  will  they  spare  aught  of  sedition,  slander  or 
schism.  Ostensibly  they  claim  to  be  Muslims,  but  in  reality  their 
deeds  are  those  of  unbelievers,  for  their  hearts  (God  curse  them  !) 
are  contrary  to  their  appearance,  and  their  words  to  their  deeds. 
The  religion  of  Muhammad  the  Elect  ( Mustafa )  hath,  indeed,  no 
more  malignant  and  accursed  foe  than  these,  nor  the  Empire  of  the 
Lord  of  the  World  any  worse  enemy  ;  and  those  persons  who 
to-day  have  no  power  in  this  Empire,  and  claim  to  be  Shfites  are 
[in  reality]  of  this  faction,  working  to  accomplish  their  aims,  and 
strengthening  them  and  carrying  on  their  propaganda.  Therefore 
they  seek  to  persuade  the  Lord  of  the  World  to  overthrow  the 
House  of  the  ‘Abbasids ;  and  should  I  remove  the  lid  from  this 
cauldron,  how  many  disgraceful  things  would  come  forth  there¬ 
from  !  But  since  a  certain  wealth  hath  accrued  to  the  Lord  of  the 
World  through  their  activities,  therefore  he  is  prone  to  take  some  step  in 
this  direction ,  by  reason  of  the  increased  revenue  whereof  they  hold  out 
hopes,  making  the  King  eager  for  wealth.  They  represent  me  as  a  pre¬ 
judiced  advocate,  so  that  my  advice  on  this  maiter  is  unlikely  to  prove 
acceptable  ;  and  their  seditious  cunning  will  only  become  apparent  when 
I  shall  have  departed  hence.  Then  will  the  King  know  how  great  was 
my  loyalty  to  this  victorious  Dynasty,  and  that  I  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  character  and  designs  of  this  faction,  which  I  constantly 
presented  to  the  Royal  judgement  (may  God  exalt  it !),  and  did  not 
conceal ;  though,  seeing  that  my  remarks  on  this  subject  were  not 
acceptable,  I  did  not  again  repeat  them." 


The  implication  contained  in  the  beginning  of  the  italicised 
portion  of  the  above  extract  is  in  striking  agreement  with  a 
passage  (f.  14")  in  the  manuscript  of  the  Rahatu  s-Sudiir,  where 
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the  author  complains  that  “heretic  myrmidons”  abound  and 
give  rise  to  the  distress  and  heavy  taxation  against  which  he 
protests.  These  heretics,  he  adds,  come  for  the  most  part 
rrom  the  towns  of  Oum,  Kashan,  Ray,  Aba,  and  Fadihan, 
and  gain  office  by  promising  the  King  an  increased  revenue  ( tawfiry 
the  very  word  used  by  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  in  the  passage 
above  cited),  “under  which  expression  they  cloak  their 
exactions.”  Some  confirmation  is  hereby  afforded  to  an 
incident  in  what  I  may  call  the  classical  legend  of  the 
counter-intrigues  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah, 
where  the  latter  is  represented  as  recommending  himself  to  the 
King’s  favour  by  a  fiscal  optimism  wherein  was  implied  a 
disparagement  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Muik’s  finance.1 

In  concluding  this  too  brief  notice  of  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  work,  I  feel  bound  to  add  that,  though  there  is  no 
Persian  prose  work  on  which  I  have  lectured  with  so  much 
pleasure  and  profit  to  myself — and  I  hope  also  to  my  hearers — 
as  this,  yet  the  historical  anecdotes  must  be  accepted  with  a 
certain  reserve,  while  serious  anachronisms  are  of  constant 
occurrence.  Thus,  on  p.  12  of  the  text,  Ya‘qiib  b.  Layth  is 
represented  as  threatening  to  bring  the  Fatimid  rival  of  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliph  al-Mu‘tamid  (who  reigned  from  a.d.  870 
until  892)  from  Mahdiyya,  which  was  not  founded  until 
a.d.  910  at  the  earliest  computation,  and  perhaps  not  till  ten 
years  later,  and  similar  errors  are  common,  especially  in  what 
concerns  the  “  heretics,”  with  whom,  as  though  by  some 
prophetic  instinct  of  his  doom,  the  author  seems  to  have  been 
so  painfully  preoccupied  as  almost  to  lose  his  sense  of  historical 
proportion  and  perspective.  Indeed,  it  seems  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  his  vehement  denunciations  of  their  doctrines, 
practices,  and  aims  may  have  supplied  them  with  the  strongest 
incentive  to  his  assassination. 

I  have  already  briefly  alluded  in  che  previous  chapter  to  one 

1  The  story  will  be  found  in  its  typical  form  in  the  Ta’rikh-i-Guzida, 
Jules  Gantin’s  text  and  translation,  vol.  i,  pp.  208-211. 
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Nasir-i- 

Khusraw. 


of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  epoch  whose  literary  work 
we  must  now  consider.  I  mean  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  the  poet, 
traveller,  and  IsmaHli  propagandist.  About  his 
personality  there  has  grown  up  a  mass  of  legend 
mainly  derived  from  the  spurious  autobiography  prefixed  to 
the  Tabriz  edition  of  his  Dlwan.  This  tissue  of  fables, 
mingled,  apparently,  with  details  drawn  from  the  lives  of  other 
eminent  persons,  and  concluding  with  an  account,  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Nasir’s  brother,  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  140  and 
his  supernatural  burial  by  the  Jinny  occurs,  as  Ethe  has 
pointed  out,1  in  three  recensions,  of  which  the  longest  and 
most  detailed  occurs  in  Taqi  Kashi’s  Khuldsatu  1-ash‘ar,  and 
the  shortest  in  the  Haft  Iqlim  and  the  Safina ,  while  that  given 
by  Lutf ‘AH  Beg  in  his  Atash-kada  stands  midway  between  the 
two.  A  translation  of  the  recension  last  mentioned  was 
published  by  N.  Bland  in  vol.  vii  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society ,  pp.  360  et  seqq.^  and  the  substance  of  it  (omitting 
the  marvels)  is  given  by  Schefer  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
edition  and  translation  of  the  Safar-nama  (pp.  viii-xvii).  As 
it  stands  it  is  probably,  as  Ethe  supposes,  a  product  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  of  the  hijra  (fifteenth  or  sixteenth  of 
the  Christian  era)  ;  for  the  Haft  Iqlim  is  apparently  the 
earliest  work  in  which  it  occurs,  and  this  was  written  in 
a.h.  1002  ( a.d.  1593—94).  But  at  a  much  earlier  date  many 
legends  gathered  round  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  as  we  see  from  the 
account  of  him  contained  in  al-Qazwini’s  Athdru  T-BildJ 
(pp.  328-9,  s.v.  Yumgan),  a  geographical  work  composed 
about  a.d.  1276.  Here  he  is  represented  as  a  King  of  Balkh, 
driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  took  refuge  in  Yumgan, 
which  he  adorned  with  wonderful  baths,  gardens,  and  talis- 
manic  figures,  whereon  none  might  gaze  without  fear  of 
losing  his  reason.  The  bath  in  particular,  which,  as  the 


1  See  his  very  interesting  article  on  the  Rawshana'i-ndma  in  vol.  xxxiii 
of  the  Z.D.M.G.  for  1879,  pp.  645-665. 
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author  declares,  was  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  described  in 
great  detail. 

Here  is  one  of  the  picturesque  incidents  with  which  the 
Pseudo-Autobiography  is  adorned,  and  which,  in  all  its  essentials, 
occurs  in  a  manuscript  dated  a.h.  714  (—  a.d.  1 314-15)  pre¬ 
served  in  the  India  Office  Library  1  : — 


“ After  much  trouble  we  reached  the  city  of  Nishapur,  there 
being  with  us  a  pupil  of  mine,  an  expert  and  learned  metaphysician. 
Specimen  of  Now  in  the  whole  city  of  Nishapur  there  was  no  one 
the  Pseudo-  who  knew  us,  so  we  came  and  took  up  our  abode  in  a 
Autobiography.  moSqlie>  As  we  waikeci  through  the  city,  at  the  door 

of  every  mosque  by  which  we  passed  men  were  cursing  me,  and 
accusing  me  of  heresy  and  atheism  ;  but  the  disciple  knew  nothing 
of  their  opinion  concerning  me.  One  day,  as  I  was  passing  through 
the  bazar ,  a  man  from  Egypt  saw  and  recognised  me,  saying,  ‘Art 
thou  not  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  and  is  not  this  thy  brother  Abu  Sa‘id  ?’ 
In  terror  I  seized  his  hand,  and,  engaging  him  in  conversation,  led 
him  to  my  lodging.  Then  I  said,  ‘Take  thirty  thousand  mithqdls  of 
gold,  and  refrain  from  divulging  the  secret.’  When  he  had  con¬ 
sented,  I  at  once  bade  my  familiar  spirit  produce  that  sum,  gave  it 
to  him,  and  thrust  him  forth  from  my  lodging.  Then  I  went  with 
Abu  Sa‘id  to  the  bazar,  halted  at  the  shop  of  a  cobbler,  and  gave 
him  my  shoes  to  repair,  that  we  might  go  forth  from  the  city,  when 
suddenly  a  clamour  made  itself  heard  near  at  hand,  and  the  cobbler 
hurried  off  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  After  a 
while  he  returned  with  a  piece  of  flesh  on  the  point  of  his  bradawl. 
‘  What,’  inquired  I,  ‘  was  the  disturbance,  and  what  is  this  piece  of 
flesh  ?’  ‘Why,’  replied  the  cobbler,  ‘it  seems  that  one  of  Nasir-i- 
Khusraw’s  disciples  appeared  in  the  city  and  began  to  dispute  with 
its  doctors,  who  repudiated  his  assertions,  each  adducing  some 
respectable  authority,  while  he  continued  to  quote  in  support  of  his 
views  verses  of  Nasir-i-Khusraw.  So  the  clergy  as  a  meritorious 
action  tore  him  in  pieces,  and  I  too,  to  earn  some  merit,  cut  off  a 
portion  of  his  flesh.’  When  I  learned  what  had  befallen  my  disciple, 
I  could  no  longer  control  myself,  and  said  to  the  cobbler,  ‘Give  me 


*  Selections  from  the  Di'wans  of  six  old  Persian  poets,  No.  132  (the  same 
manuscript  from  which  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  taken).  My  trans¬ 
lation  is  from  the  Tabriz  edition  of  the  Diwan,  pp.  6-7,  and  was  published 
in  my  Year  amongst  the  Persians ,  pp.  479-480. 
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my  shoes,  for  one  should  not  tarry  in  a  city  where  the  verses  of 
Nasir-i-Khusraw  are  recited.’  So  I  took  my  shoes,  and  with  my 
brother  came  forth  from  the  city  of  Nishapur.” 


Another  fictitious  episode  in  the  Pseudo-Autobiography 
describes  how  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  having  fled  from  Egypt  to 
Baghdad,  is  made  wazlr  to  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph 

of  the  Pseudo-  al-Oadir  bi’llah,  and  sent  by  him  as  an  ambas- 
Autooiography.  ga(jor  to  the  Malahida ,  or  “  Heretics  ”  (*.*., 

Assassins),  of  Gilan,  who  discover  his  identity  with  the 
philosopher  whose  works  they  admire,  load  him  with  un¬ 
welcome  honours,  and  refuse  to  let  him  depart  until,  to 
secure  his  release,  he  compasses  the  death  of  their  king  by 
magical  means,  and  afterwards,  by  the  invocation  of  the 
planet  Mars,  destroys  the  army  of  his  pursuers.  One  knows 
not  which  to  admire  the  more,  the  supernatural  features  of 
this  episode,  or  the  gross  anachronisms  which  it  involves,  for 
the  Caliph  al-Qadir  died  in  a.d.  1031,  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Assassins  first  established  themselves  in  Gilan  in  a.d.  1090. 
One  feature  of  this  legend,  however,  seems  to  be  a  misplaced 
reminiscence  of  an  incident  which  really  belongs  to  the  life  of 
another  later  philosopher,  Naslru’d-Dln  of  Tus,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  actually  did  dedicate  the  original,  or  first  edition,  of 
his  celebrated  Ethics  (the  Akhldq-i-N asiri )  to  the  Isma‘ili 
governor  of  Quhistan,  Naslru’d-Dm  ‘Abdu’r-Rahfm  b.  Abi 
Mansur.  Similarity  of  names,  combined  with  a  vague  know¬ 
ledge  ot  Nasir-i-Khusraw's  connection  with  the  Isma‘ili  sect, 
no  doubt  suggested  to  the  compiler  of  the  Pseudo- Auto¬ 
biography  the  idea  of  making  Nasir-i-Khusraw  write  a 
commentary  on  the  Qur’an  explaining  the  sacred  text  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  heretical  views  of  his  host,  which  unfortunate 
undertaking  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster  at 
Nishapur  mentioned  above. 

Leaving  the  Pseudo-Autobiography,  we  must  now  proceed 
to  consider  Nasir-i-Khusraw’s  genuine  works,  the  prose  Safar- 
nama ,  or  Narrative  of  his  Travels  (edited  and  translated  by 
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Schefer,  Paris,  1 8 8 1 )  ;  the  Dlwan,  or  collected  poems  (litho¬ 
graphed  at  Tabriz  in  a.h.  1280  =  a. d.  1864);  the  Raw- 
shana  i-nama,  or  Book  of  Light  (published,  with 

Extant  works  ,  .  ,  t'  i  r  •  i 

of  Nisir-i-  translation  and  commentary,  by  Ur.  Fthe  in  the 
Khusraw.  Z.D.M.G.  for  1879-1880,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  645- 

665,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  428-468  and  617-642)  ;  and  the  Sa'adat- 
nama ,  or  Book  of  Felicity  (published  by  Fagnan  in  the  volume 
of  the  Z.D.M.G.  last  mentioned,  pp.  643-674).  Besides 
these,  another  work  of  this  writer,  the  Zadu  l-Musdfirln,  or 
Pilgrims’  Provision,  is  preserved  to  us  in  a  manuscript  formerly 
belonging  to  M.  Schefer,  and  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 

Nationale  at  Paris.  Of  these,  we  shall  speak  first  of  the 

Safar-nama ,  or  “  Book  of  Travels,”  since  this  furnishes  us 
with  the  surest  basis  for  an  outline  of  the  poet’s  life. 

The  Safar-nama  is  written  in  the  same  simple  and  un¬ 
adorned  style  as  the  Siyasat-nama.  The  author,  who  gives 
his  full  name  as  Abu  MTmi’d-Dm  Ndsir-i- 

_  ,The,  Khusraw  al-Oubadiyam  al-Marwazi,1  says  that  he 
was  employed  for  some  while  in  Khurdsdn  as  a 
secretary  and  revenue-officer  under  Government,  in  the  time 
of  Chaghri  Beg  Da’ud  the  Seljiiqid.  In  the  autumn  of 
a.d.  1045,  being  warned  by  a  dream,  he  determined  to 

renounce  the  use  of  wine,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been 

much  addicted,  as  being  “  the  only  thing  capable  of  lessening 
the  sorrow  of  the  world,”  and  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  At  this  time  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  He 
performed  a  complete  ablution,  repaired  to  the  Mosque  ot 
Juzjanan,  where  he  then  happened  to  be,  registered  a  solemn 
vow  of  repentance,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  on  Thursday, 
the  sixth  of  Jumada  II,  a.h.  437  (=  December  19,  a.d.  1045). 
He  travelled  by  way  of  Shaburqan  to  Merv,  where  he  tendered 
his  resignation.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Nishapur,  which  he 
quitted  in  the  company  of  Khwdja  MuwafFaq  (the  same,  prob- 

*  I.e.,  of  Merv  (Marw)  and  Qubadiyan,  the  latter  being  the  name  of  a 
town  and  canton  near  Tirmidh  and  the  Oxus. 
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ably,  who  appears  in  the  ‘Umar  Khayyam  legend  as  the  tutor 
of  the  three  companions),  and,  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  Sufi 
saint  Bayazid  of  Bistam  at  Qumis,  came,  by  way  of  Damghan, 
to  Samnan.  Here  he  met  a  certain  Ustad  ‘All  Nisa’f,  a  pupil 
of  Avicenna  and  a  lecturer  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  medi¬ 
cine,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  formed  an  unfavourable 
opinion.  Passing  onwards  through  Qazwin,  he  reached 
Tabriz  on  Safar  20,  a.h.  438  (=  August  26,  a.d.  1046),  and 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  Oatran,  to  whom  he 
explained  certain  difficult  passages  in  the  poems  of  Daqiqi  and 
Manjik.  From  Tabriz  he  made  his  way  successively  to  Van, 
Akhlat,  Bitlis,  Arzan,  Mayafaraqin,  Amid,  Aleppo,  and 
Ma‘arratu’n-Nu‘man,  where  he  met  the  great  Arabic  philo¬ 
sophical  poet  Abu’l-‘Ala  al-Ma‘arrf,  of  whose  character  and 
attainments  he  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms.  Thence  he  came 
to  Hama,  Tripoli,  Beyrout,  Si  don,  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Hay  fa. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Syria  in  visiting  the  tombs  of 
prophets  and  other  holy  places,  including  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem,  he  made  his  first  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the 
late  spring  of  a.d.  1047.  From  Mecca  he  returned  by  way 
of  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  whence,  finding  the  weather 
unfavourable  for  a  sea  voyage,  he  decided  to  proceed  by  land  to 
Egypt,  and  finally  arrived  in  Cairo  on  Sunday,  Safar  7,  a.h.  439 
(=  August  3,  a.d.  1047). 

In  Egypt  Nasir-i-Khusraw  remained  two  or  three  years, 
and  this  marks  an  epoch  in  his  life,  for  here  it  was  that  he 

became  acquainted  with  the  splendour,  justice, 

^  ^  ^ 

Khusraw  in  and  wise  administration  of  the  Fatimid  Caliph, 

al-Mustansir  bi’llah,  and  here  it  was  that  he  was 
initiated  into  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Ismaffii  creed,  and 
received  the  commission  to  carry  on  their  propaganda  and  to 
be  their  “Proof”  ( Hujjat )  in  Khurasan.  In  the  Safar-nama , 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  general  public, 
he  is  reticent  on  religious  matters  ;  but  from  two  passages 
(pp.  40  and  42  of  the  text)  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  doubt 
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as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  Fatimid  pedigree,  while  as  to  the 
excellence  of  their  administration,  and  the  wealth,  content¬ 
ment,  and  security  of  their  subjects,  he  is  enthusiastic.  His 
description  of  Cairo,  its  mosques  (including  al-Azhar),  its  ten 
quarters  ( hdra ),  its  gardens,  and  its  buildings  and  suburbs  is 
admirable  ;  while  the  details  which  he  gives  of  the  Fatimid 
administration  are  most  valuable.  He  seems  to  have  been 
much  impressed  with  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  the  troops  were  paid,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  people  stood  in  no  fear  of  unlawful  exactions  on 
their  part.  The  army  comprised  some  215,000  troops  ;  viz.y 
of  cavalry,  20,000  Oayruwanis,  15,000  Batilis  (from  North¬ 
west  Africa),  50,000  Bedouin  from  al-Hijaz,  and  30,000  mixed 
mercenaries  ;  and  of  infantry  20,000  black  Masmudis  (also  from 
North-west  Africa),  10,000  Orientals  ( Mashariqa ),  Turks 
and  Persians,  30,000  slaves  {^abidii  sh-shira\  a  Foreign  Legion 
of  10,000  Palace  Guards  (Sara’ is)  under  a  separate  commander- 
in-chief,  and  lastly  30,000  Zanj  or  ^Ethiopians.  The  wealth 
of  the  bazars  filled  him  with  wonder,  and  withal,  he  says,  such 
was  the  high  degree  of  public  safety  that  the  merchants  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  lock  up  their  shops  and  warehouses. 

"While  I  was  there,”  he  says  (p.  53),  "in  the  }^ear  a.h.  439 
(=  1047-48),  a  son  was  born  to  the  King,  and  he  ordered  public 
rejoicings.  The  city  and  bazars  were  decorated  in  such  wise  that, 
should  I  describe  it,  some  men  would  probably  decline  to  believe 
me  or  to  credit  it.  The  shops  of  the  cloth-sellers,  money-changers, 
etc.,  were  so  [filled  with  precious  things],  gold,  jewels,  money,  stuffs, 
gold-embroidery,  and  satin  garments,  that  there  was  no  place  for 
one  to  sit  down.  And  all  feel  secure  in  the  [justice  of  the]  King, 
and  have  no  fear  of  myrmidons  or  spies,  by  reason  of  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  that  he  will  oppress  no  one  and  covet  no  one’s 
wealth. 

"There  I  saw  wealth  belonging  to  private  individuals,  which, 
should  I  speak  about  it  or  describe  it,  would  seem  incredible  to  the 
people  of  Persia ;  for  I  could  not  estimate  or  compute  their  wealth, 
while  the  well-being  which  I  saw  there  I  have  seen  in  no  other 
place.  I  saw  there,  for  example,  a  Christian  who  was  one  of  the 
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richest  men  in  Cairo,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  compute 
his  ships,  wealth,  and  estates.  Now  one  year,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  Nile,  grain  waxed  dear;  and  the  King’s  Prime  Minister  sent 
for  this  Christian  and  said,  ‘  The  year  is  not  good,  and  the  King’s 
heart  is  oppressed  on  account  of  his  subjects.  How  much  corn 
canst  thou  give  me  either  for  cash  or  on  loan  ?’  ‘By  the  blessing 
of  the  King  and  his  minister,’  replied  the  Christian,  ‘  I  have  ready 
so  much  corn  that  I  could  supply  Cairo  with  bread  for  six  years.’ 
Now  at  this  time  there  were  assuredly  in  Cairo  so  many  inhabitants 
that  those  of  Nishapur,  at  the  highest  computation,  would  equal  but 
one-fifth  of  them,  and  whoever  can  judge  of  quantities  will  know 
how  wealthy  one  must  be  to  possess  corn  to  this  amount,  and  how 
great  must  be  the  security  of  the  subject  and  the  justice  of  the 
sovereign  in  order  that  such  conditions  and  such  fortunes  may  be 
possible  in  their  days,  so  that  neither  doth  the  King  wrong  or 
oppress  any  man,  nor  doth  the  subject  hide  or  conceal  anything.” 

Nasir-i-Khusraw’s  journey,  from  the  time  that  he  quitted 
his  country  until  the  time  when  he  returned,  lasted  exactly 
seven  years  (from  Thursday,  6  Jumdda  II,  a.h.  437,  until 
Saturday,  26  Jumada  II,  a.h.  444  =  December  19,  1045, 
until  October  23,  1052),  and  during  this  time  he  performed 
the  Pilgrimage  five  times.  He  finally  returned  to  his  country 
from  the  Hijaz  by  way  of  Tihama,  al-Yaman,  Lahsa,  and 
Qatif  to  Basra,  where  he  remained  about  two  months  ; 
and  thence  by  Arrajan,  Isfahan,  Na’in,  Tabas,  Tun,  and 
Sarakhs  to  Merv. 

We  must  now  leave  the  Safcn'-ndma  and  pass  on  to  the 
Diwan .  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  a  theory  which,  though  championed  by  so 
DisprP2,f, of  the  great  a  scholar  as  the  late  Dr.  Rieu,1  and  also 

Dual  Theory.  5 

by  Pertsch2  and  Fagnan,3  must,  I  think,  in  the 
light  of  further  investigations,  especially  those  of  Schefer  and 
Ethe,  be  definitely  abandoned.4  According  to  this  theory, 

1  Persian  Catalogue,  pp.  379~38i. 

2  Berlin  Persian  Catalogue,  pp.  741-42. 

3  Z.D.M.G.,  vol.  xxxiv  (1880),  pp.  643-674,  and  Journal  Asiaiique, 
ser.  vii,  vol.  13  (1879),  pp.  164-168. 

4  See  my  remarks  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1899.  pp,  416-420, 
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there  were  two  distinct  persons  called  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  both 
bearing  the  kunya  Abu  Muhii,  one  the  poet,  philosopher,  and 
magician  ;  the  other  the  traveller. 


“A  few  facts,”  says  Dr.  Rieu,  who  puts  the  case  most  clearly 
“will  show  that  we  have  to  do  with  two  distinct  persons.  Hakim 
Nasir,  as  the  poet  is  generally  called,  was  born  in  Isfahan,  traced 
his  pedigree  to  the  great  Imam  ‘All  b.  Musa  Rida,  and  was  known 
as  a  poet  before  the  composition  of  the  present  work  (i.e.}  the  Safar- 
nama)  ;  his  poem,  the  Rawshand’  i-ndma,  is  dated  a.h.  420  (see 
Pertsch,  Gotha  Catalogue ,  p.  13  ;  the  date  a.h.  343,  assigned  to  the 
same  work  in  the  Leyden  copy,  Catalogue,  vol.  ii,  p.  108,  is  probably 
erroneous).  Our  author,  on  the  contrary,  designates  himself  by  two 
nisbas  which  point  to  Qubadiyan,  a  town  near  Balkh,  and  to  Merv, 
as  the  places  of  his  birth  and  of  his  usual  residence,  and  lays  no 
claim  either  to  noble  extraction,  or  to  any  fame  but  that  of  a  skilled 
accountant.  Hakim  Nasir  was  born,  according  to  the  Habibu’s- 
Siyar,  Bombay  edition,  vol.  ii,  juz  4,  p.  67,  in  a.h.  358,  or,  as  stated 
in  the  Dabistan,  vol.  ii,  p.  419,  in  a.h.  359,  while  our  author 
appears  from  his  own  statement  to  have  been  forty  years  old  in 

A.H.  437.” 

Other  difficulties  are  raised  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
poet  and  the  traveller,  but  most  of  them  arise  from  the 
inaccuracies  of  late  writers,  and  are  at  once  resolved  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Safar-nama  and  the  Dlwan  side  by 
side.  Thus  the  traveller  seems  to  have  been  entitled  Hakim  ; 
for  the  voice  which  reproaches  him  in  his  dream  ( Safar-nama , 
p.  3)  says  to  him,  when  he  defends  his  indulgence  in  wine, 
“  Insensibility  and  intoxication  are  not  refreshment ;  one 
cannot  call  him  Hakim  (wise)  who  leads  men  to  lose  their 
senses.”  The  notoriously  inaccurate  Dawlatshah  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  the  poet  was  a  native  of  Isfahan,  a 
statement  conclusively  disproved  by  the  following  verse  from 
his  Diwan  (p.  241)  : — 


Garchi  mara  asl  Khurasaniyast,  Az  pas-i-piriyy  u  mihiyy  u  sari 
Dustiy-i-(itrat  u  khdna\_-i-~\Rasul  Kard  mard  Yumgi  u  Mazandari. 

16 
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“Although  I  am  originally  of  Khurasan,  after  [enjoying]  spiritual 
leadership,  authority  and  supremacy, 

Love  for  the  Family  and  House  of  the  Prophet  have  made  me 
a  dweller  in  Yumgan  and  Mazandaran.” 

And  lastly,  as  regards  the  date  of  the  poet’s  birth,  we  again 
have  his  own  explicit  statement  ( Diwan ,  p.  no)  that  he  was 
born  in  a.h.  394  ( =  a.d.  1003-4),  and  in  the  same  poem,  on 
the  same  page,  four  lines  lower  down,  he  says  that  he  was 
forty-two  years  of  age  when  his  u  reasonable  soul  began  to 
seek  after  wisdom,”  while  elsewhere  [e.g. ,  p.  217),  using  round 
numbers,  he  says,  as  in  the  Safar-nama ,  that  he  was  forty 
years  of  age  at  this  turning-point  in  his  life.  Nothing,  in 
short,  can  be  more  complete  than  the  agreement  between  the 
data  derived  from  the  Safar-ncima  and  those  derived  from 
the  Diwan ,  and  the  identity  of  authorship  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  the  more  closely  we  study  them.  Forty,  as  we 
have  said,  is  a  round  number,  elsewhere  appearing  as  forty- 
two,  and  in  fact  the  poet  must  have  been  nearly  forty-three 
(437-  394  =  43)  when  he  set  out  on  his  travels.  He  was  just 
fifty  when  he  returned  from  Egypt  to  Khurasan,  and  nearly 
all  the  poems  which  compose  his  Diwan  must  have  been 
written  after  that  date.  Besides  the  two  allusions  to  his  age 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  I  have  notes  of  some  seventeen  passages  in  which  he 
mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  writing.  These  are  :  age  50 
(pp.  20,  219,  230,  263)  ;  age  50  and  odd  years  (p.  78)  ; 
age  60  (pp.  24,  79,  102,  164,  173,  179,  199,  207,  244);  age  60 
and  odd  years  (p.  70)  ;  and  age  62  (pp.  166,  1 7 1).  In  other 
passages  he  speaks  of  his  increasing  feebleness  (p.  5),  and  of 
feeling  the  approach  of  death  (pp.  6,  7),  but  we  have  no  data 
wherewith  to  determine  the  date  of  his  decease. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  carefully  read  through  the  whole 
Diwan  in  the  Tabriz  edition  (which  comprises  277  pages 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  reckon,  about  7,425  verses),  with  a  view 
to  writing  a  monograph  on  the  author,  taking  notes  on 
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Study  of  the 
Diwan. 


Diction. 


peculiarities  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  diction  ;  allusions 
to  places,  persons,  and  events  ;  and  passages  throwing  light 
on  the  author’s  religious  and  metaphysical  views, 
especially  as  regards  his  relations  to  the  IsmaflH 
sect  and  the  Fatimid  Caliphs.  Some  of  these 
results,  since  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  elaborate  them 
elsewhere,  may  perhaps  with  advantage  be  briefly  recorded 
here.1 

As  regards  the  diction,  it  is  too  technical  a  matter  to  be 
discussed  at  length  in  a  work  not  exclusively  addressed  to 
Persian  scholars,  but  the  language  and  gram¬ 
matical  peculiarities  are  thoroughly  archaic,  and 
bear  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Old  Persian 
Commentary  which  I  described  at  great  length  in  the 
J.R.A.S .  for  July,  1894  (pp.  417-524),  and  which,  as  I 
there  endeavoured  to  show,  was  written  in  Khurasan  during 
the  Samanid  period.  Some  forty  rare  words,  or  words  used  in 
peculiar  senses,  and  numerous  remarkable  grammatical  forms 
and  constructions,  are  common  to  both  works. 

The  places  mentioned  include  Baghdad,  Balkh,  Egypt, 
Gurgan,  Ghazna,  India,  the  mythical  cities  of  Jabulqa  and 
Jab  ulsa,  Khawaran,  Khatlan,  Khurasan,  Mazan- 

mentioned,  daian>  the  °XUS>  the  Plain  °f  Q>PchaCl)  Ray> 

Sind,  Sistan,  Sipahdn  (/./?.,  Isfahan),  Shushtar, 
Sodom,  Tiraz,  Tun,  Yumgan,  and  Zabulistan.  Of  these, 
Khurasan,  the  poet’s  native  place  (pp.  33,  241),  to  which 
he  was  sent  in  later  life  as  the  “Proof”  ( Hujjat ,  pp.  169,  178, 
1 8 1,  221,  232,  247,  256),  and  wherein  he  was  as  “the  Ark  of 
Noah”  (p.  169)  amidst  the  “beasts”  (p.  266)  who  consti¬ 
tuted  its  ill-ruled  (p.  243)  and  evil  (pp.  225,  233,  241)  popula¬ 
tion,  is  most  often  addressed,  generally  with  censure  (pp.  48, 


Since  writing  this  passage,  however,  I  have  published  in  the  J.R.A.S, 
for  1905  (pp.  313-352)  an  article  entitled,  “  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  Poet, 
Traveller  and  Propagandist,”  in  which  are  embodied  some  of  these 
observations,  besides  some  of  the  translations  reprinted  in  this  chapter, 
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49),  as  a  spiritual  salt-desert  (203),  wherein  the  writer  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  hiding  (p.  185).  The  name  of 
Yumgan,  the  place  of  his  final  retirement,  comes  next  in 
frequency  ;  he  speaks  of  a  sojourn  of  fifteen  years  therein 
(p.  167),  and  of  his  loneliness  and  exile  (pp.  161,  170,  227), 
but  while  at  one  time  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  prisoner  there 
(p.  243),  at  another  he  calls  himself  a  king  ( Shahriyar ,  pp.  159, 
161).  Most  of  the  other  places  are  mentioned  only  once,  save 
Balkh,  which  is  mentioned  seven  times,  and  Baghdad,  which  is 
mentioned  four  times.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  Turks 
and  the  Ghuzz  (p.  7). 

The  persons  referred  to  are  much  more  numerous.  Of 
Old  Testament  patriarchs,  prophets,  &c.,  we  find  mention  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  Abraham 
mentfoned.  and  Sarah,  Moses  and  Aaron,  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  and  Daniel.  Christ  is  mentioned  (p.  178) 
with  the  utmost  respect  as  “  that  fatherless  son,  the  brother  of 
Simon,”  who  by  the  Water  of  God  restored  the  dead  to  life. 
Of  the  Greeks,  Socrates,  Plato,  Euclid,  and  Constantine  are 
mentioned  ;  of  the  old  legendary  kings  of  Persia,  Jamshid, 
Dahhak  ( Azhidahaka),  and  Feridun  ;  of  the  Sasanians, 
Shapur  II,  the  son  of  Ardashir,  and  the  noble  Qaren  ;  of 
Arab  poets  and  orators,  an-Nabigha,  Sahban  b.  Wahl,  Hass&n 
b.  Thabit,  and  al-Buhturi  ;  and  of  Persian  poets,  Rudagi 
(p.  273),  ‘Unsuri  (pp.  11,  12,  172),  Kisa’i  (pp.  19,  28,  38, 
51,  133,  247,  251),  Ahwdzi  (p.  249),  and  the  Shahnama  of 
Firdawsi  (pp.  183,  190). 

I  do  not  know  on  what  Dr.  Ethe  bases  his  assertion  1  that 
Nasir-i-Khusraw  “  does  not  share  Kisa’i’s  hatred  for  the  three 
first  Caliphs,  but  identifies  ‘All  with  his  predecessors  Abu 
Bakr,  ‘Umar  and  ‘Uthman,  through  whom  the  Divine  Incar¬ 
nation  was,  as  it  were,  transmitted  to  him.”  In  the  Dlwan  I 
find  six  allusions  to  ‘Umar,  two  of  which  couple  his  nanu 

1  In  his  article  Neupersisclie  Litteratur  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Grundriss  d, 
Iran.  Philol.,  p.  281. 
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with  that  of  Abu  Bakr,  while  ‘Uthmdn  seems  not  to  be 
mentioned  at  all.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  imply  no  condem¬ 
nation,  but  surely  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  following  : — 

“Without  doubt  ‘Umar  will  give  thee  a  place  in  Hell  if  thou 
followest  the  path  of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  ‘Umar” 
(p.  62). 

“Be  not  sad  at  heart  because  in  Yumgan  thou  art  left  alone  and 
art  become  a  prisoner  ; 

‘Umar  drove  Salman  from  his  home  :  to-day  thou  art  Salman  in 
this  land  ”  (p.  263). 

And  in  another  place  (p.  262)  he  says  :  <c  How  dost  thou 
contend  so  much  with  me  for  ‘Umar  ?  ” 

r 

Similarly  of  cA’isha  and  Fatima  he  says  (p.  241)  : — 

“  ‘A’isha  was  step-mother  to  Fatima,  therefore  art  thou  to  me  of  the 
faction  (ShVat)  of  the  step-mother  ; 

O  ill-starred  one  !  Thou  art  of  the  faction  of  the  step-mother  ; 
it  is  natural  that  thou  should’st  be  the  enemy  of  the  step¬ 
daughter  !  ” 

‘All,  Fatima,  the  Imams,  the  Fatimid  Caliphs  (especially 
al  Mustansir),  Salman  the  Persian,  Mukhtar  the  Avenger  of 
Kerbela,  and  the  Slnhtes  are,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly 
mentioned  in  terms  of  warmest  praise  and  commendation  ; 
while  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  is  termed  div-i-^Abbasl,  “the 
‘Abbdsid  devil”  (p.  261);  the  Sunnis  or  “  Nasibls  ”  are 
vehemently  denounced  ;  Abu  Hamfa,  Mdlik  and  ash-Shaficf, 
the  founders  of  three  of  the  four  orthodox  schools,  are  repre¬ 
sented  (pp.  1 15,  1 19,  209)  as  sanctioning  dice,  wine-drinking, 
and  graver  crimes  ;  and  the  orthodox  jurisconsults  ( fuqaha )  are 
mentioned  with  contempt  (pp.  58,  82,  181).  Three  of  the 
great  Sufi  Shaykhs — Bayazld  of  Bistam,  Dhu’n-Nun  of 
Egypt,  and  Ibrahim  Adham — are  incidentally  mentioned 
(pp.  237,  195,  264)  in  a  manner  which  implies  commenda¬ 
tion.  Of  Muhammadan  rulers  there  is  one  reference  to  the 
Sainanids  (p.  1 9 1 ),  combined  with  a  scornful  allusion  to 
“  the  servile  crew  ”  (qawml  zir-dastan)  —  presumably  the 
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Ghaznawl  slave-kings — who  succeeded  them  in  Khurasan. 
The  Farighuniyan,  or  first  dynasty  of  Khwarazmshahs,  are 
once  mentioned  (p.  7),  as  is  Tughril  the  Seljuq  (p.  143),  and 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  the  latter  four  or  five  times  ;  and 
there  is  one  allusion  to  the  Samanid  minister  Abu’l-Fadl  al- 
BaFaml,  the  translator  into  Persian  of  Tabari’s  history 
(p.  263). 

Of  other  religions  than  Islam,  Masir-i-Khusraw  mentions 
the  Jews  (pp.  53,  83,  92,  95,  138),  Christians  (pp.  14,  15,  67, 
242),  Magians  (pp.  52,  70,  79),  Hindus  (pp.  33, 

othernreugions.  204),  Dualists  (pp.  28,  275),  Manichseans  (pp.  in, 
269),  Sabaeans  (p.  ill),  Zindlqs  (p.  58),  and 
Philosophers  (pp.  111,  216);  and  of  Muhammadan  sects, 
besides  the  Hanafis,  Malikls,  ShafPis,  and  others  already 
mentioned,  the  Haruris,  Kiramls,  Liyalls  (p.  239),  and  the 
Carmathians  (p.  254).  The  term  Batini  (“Esoteric”) 
is  used  in  a  favourable  sense,  and  contrasted  with  Dhahirl 
(“Exoteric,”  i.e .,  Formalist),  while  of  Mulhid  (Heretic)  the 
poet  says  (p.  118)  that  whoever  seeks  to  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  is  called  by  this  name.  From  several  passages 
it  would  appear  that  the  poet  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible;  at  least  the  expressions  “casting 
pearls  before  swine  ”  (p.  11),  “answer  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly”  (p.  67),  “  thou  hast  no  oil  in  thy  lamp  ”  (p.  138),  “  I  go 
to  the  Father”  (p.  139),  “naked  shalt  thou  depart  as  thou 
didst  come”  (p.  145),  and  the  like,  seem  to  point  to  this 
conclusion. 

A  good  deal  of  autobiography,  besides  what  has  been  already 
noticed,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Diwan ,  and  the  76th  qasida 
(pp.  109— 1 1 3),  in  which  occurs  the  mention  of 
AutaUu°fonshlcal  t^ie  year  °f  h*s  birth,  is  especially  rich  in  such 
material.  He  speaks  of  his  eager  desire  to  know 
the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  (p.  112), 
thanks  God  for  having  directed  him  to  the  Truth  (p.  5),  and 
implies  that  his  conversion  to  the  Ismahli  doctrine  took  place 
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at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  his  life  (p.  91).  He  describes 
his  Initiation  (p.  182)  and  oath  of  silence  and  allegiance 
(pp.  111-112),  and  how  he  becomes  notorious,  on  account  of 
his  love  for  the  Holy  Family  (Ahlu  l-Bayt,  p.  6),  as  a  ShPite 
(p.  223),  Rdfidf  (p.  1 1 5),  and  Mulhid,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  is  persecuted  by  the  Sunnis  (pp.  22,  127,  227)  and 
cursed  from  the  pulpit  (p.  223),  so  that  no  man  dares  breathe 
his  name.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  “the  Proof’’  ( Hujjat ), 
“the  Proof  of  Khurasan”  (p.  33),  and  “the  Proof  of 
Mustansir”  (p.  239),  alluding  incidentally  to  other  “Proofs,” 
and  calls  himself  one  of  the  Twelve  Ismahlf  Naqlbs  or  Apostles 
(p.  209),  the  Chosen  one  of  ‘AH  (p.  159),  and  the  Chosen 
Instrument  of  the  Imam  (pp.  158,  162).  He  vaunts  his 
chaste  and  pious  life  (pp.  9,  252),  and  his  attainments  in 
science  (pp.  5,  10,  127,  158),  as  well  as  in  literature  and  poetry 
(pp.  22,  80).  He  alludes  to  his  numerous  writings  (pp.  5, 
9,  233),  to  his  poems  in  Arabic  and  Persian  (p.  171),  and 
to  his  work  the  Zadu  l-Musafirin,  or  “Pilgrim’s  Provision” 
(p.  195).  Of  his  relations  he  says  little,  but  we  find  passing 
allusions  to  his  son  (pp.  6,  185),  father,  mother,  and  brother 
(P.  219). 

H  is  religious  and  philosophical  views  are  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated,  and,  indeed,  form  the  main  subject  of  his  verse.  Speaking 
generally,  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  typically  IsmaciH 

or  Batinl.  The  favourite  doctrine  of  tawiL  or 
•  / 

allegorical  interpretation,  is  strongly  insisted  on  ;  without  it 
the  letter  of  Scripture  is  bitter  as  brine  (p.  3)  and  misleading 
as  water  running  under  straw.  Paradise,  Hell,  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  the  Torment  of  the  Tomb,  Antichrist  ( Dajjal ),  and 
the  Rising  of  the  Sun  from  the  West,  are  all  allegorically 
explained.  This  interpretation  is  the  very  Spirit  of  Religion 
p.  33),  and  is  necessary  (p.  39),  but  the  key  to  it  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  God  to  the  representatives  of  the  Prophet’s  House 
(pp.  12,  30,  60,  64,  124,  142),  who  are  its  sole  custodians 
(p.  4).  Revelation  is  necessary  (p.  29),  and  the  nobility  of  the 
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Arabic  language  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
medium  of  this  revelation  (p.  249),  but  mere  parrot-like 
reading  of  the  Qur’an  is  useless  (p.  214).  Piety  without 
knowledge  and  understanding  avails  nothing  (p.  37),  but 
Knowledge,  great  as  is  its  honour,  is  but  the  handmaid  of 
Religion  (pp.  150,  235),  which  is  the  fragrance  of  the  world 
(p.  188).  There  exists  naught  but  God  (p.  193),  who  can 
neither  be  called  Eternal  nor  Temporal  (p.  166)  ;  phenomena 
are  but  an  illusory  reflection  of  Him  (p.  106),  yet  are  full 
of  significance  (p.  197),  because  the  Universal  Intelligence 
is  immanent  in  them  (p.  14),  and  man  is  the  microcosm 
(p.  232).  Space  and  Time  are  infinite  and  unbounded,  and 
the  heavens  will  not  perish  (p.  4),  yet  is  the  world  not 
eternal  (pp.  12,  39,  40).  The  doctrine  of  Fiee  Will  is 
supported  against  that  of  Fatalism  by  the  following  amongst 
other  passages  : — 

“  Though  God  creates  the  mother,  and  the  breast,  and  the  milk, 
the  children  must  draw  for  themselves  the  mother’s  milk” 
(P-  56). 

“  Thy  soul  is  a  book,  thy  deeds  are  like  the  writing  :  write  not 
on  thy  soul  aught  else  than  a  fair  inscription  : 

Write  what  is  wholly  good  in  the  book,  O  brother,  for  the  pen 
is  in  thine  own  hand  1  ”  (p.  149). 

The  Fatimid  Caliphs  are  the  only  lawful  rulers  (p.  2 10), 
and  the  keepers  of  the  Garden  of  God  (p.  213),  and  a  Gate 
[Rah)  to  the  Imam  is  to  be  found  in  every  country  (p.  87). 
Allusions  also  occur  to  the  mystical  number  Seven  (pp.  88, 
1 31),  and  to  the  characteristic  IsmafiH  doctrine  of  the  Asas 
(pp.  176-178). 

Lastly  we  may  notice,  before  giving  translations  of  some 
of  his  poems,  his  profound  contempt  for  Royal  Courts  (p.  6), 
courtiers  (pp.  15 1,  230),  panegyrists  (pp.  7,  11,  80,  141,  144), 
elegant  writers  and  literary  triflers  (p.  228),  and  writers  of 
ghazals  and  erotic  poetry  (pp.  108,  141,  145,  1 7 1). 
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The  following  hundred  verses  are  selected  from  the  first  five 
poems  (ten  pages)  of  the  Dlwan,  and  in  each  poem 
frmiTthe^wIn.  t^le  omission  of  verses,  wherever  it  occurs,  is 
signified  by  asterisks  : — 

I  (pp.  2-4  of  Tabriz  edition). 

“  God’s  gracious  Word  in  truth  is  an  Ocean  of  speech,  I 
ween, 

Teeming  with  gems  and  jewels,  and  pearls  of  luminous 
sheen. 

Bitter  to  outward  seeming,  like  the  Sea,  is  the  Scripture’s 
page, 

But  precious  as  pearls  of  price  is  the  Inward  Sense  to  the 
sage. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  the  Ocean  are  gems  and  pearls 
galore  ; 

Seek  then  a  skilful  diver,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  shore. 

Wherefore  hath  God  bestowed  in  the  depths  of  the  Ocean's 
brine 

All  these  pearls  of  price,  and  jewels  so  rare  and  fine? 

Wherefore  if  not  for  the  Prophet,  who  made  the  Inward 
Sense 

The  portion  of  Wisdom’s  children,  but  the  Letter  a  Rock 
of  Offence  ? 

A  handful  of  salt-stained  clay  hath  the  Diver  offered  to 
thee 

Because  in  thine  heart  he  beheld  but  envy  and  enmity. 

Strive  from  the  Outward  Form  to  the  Inward  Sense  to 
win 

Like  a  man,  nor  rest  content  like  an  ass  with  a  senseless 
din. 

*  t-  *  *  *  * 

Darius,  for  all  his  thousands  of  servants  and  thanes,  alone 

Had  to  depart  and  abandon  the  chattels  he  deemed  his 
own. 

For  the  world  is  a  thievish  game,  from  which  no  man  may 
save 

Himself,  be  he  Sultan  or  subject;  his  goods,  be  he  master 
or  slave. 

10.  That  is  the  day  when  all  men  the  guerdon  they’ve  earned 
shall  win  ; 
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The  just  the  fruits  of  his  justice,  the  tyrant  his  wage  of 
sin. 

In  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Martyrs,  in  the  midst  of  that 
fierce  dismay, 

Will  I  grasp  the  robe  of  Zahra  1 *  on  that  fearful  Judgement 
Day, 

And  God,  the  Judge  Almighty,  shall  avenge  to  the  full  the 
woes 

I  have  suffered  so  long  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of  the 
Prophet’s  foes.’ 


n  (pp.  4-5)- 

“  How  can  the  Heavens  rest  on  thee  bestow, 

When  they  themselves  nor  pause  nor  peace  may  know  ? 
This  world’s  the  ladder  to  that  world,  O  Friend  ; 

To  mount,  thou  needs  must  climb  it  to  the  end. 

In  these  two  roofs,  one  whirling  and  one  still,3 * 
Behold  that  Secret-knowing  Power  and  Skill ; 

How,  unconstrained,  in  one  harmonious  whole 
He  blended  Matter  gross  and  subtle  Soul ; 

How  He  did  poise  this  dark  stupendous  Sphere 
In  Heaven’s  hollow  dome  of  emerald  clear. 

What  say’st  thou  ?  ‘  Endlessly  recurring  day 

And  month  at  last  shall  wear  that  dome  away  !’ 

Nay,  for  he  hath  exempted  from  such  wear 
The  circling  Sky,  the  Water,  and  the  Air. 

20.  The  canvas  of  His  Art  are  Time  and  Place ; 

Hence  Time  is  infinite,  and  boundless  Space.3 
Should'st  thou  object,  ‘  Not  thus  the  Scriptures  tell, 

I  answer  that  thou  hast  not  conned  them  well. 

And  o’er  the  Scriptures  is  a  Guardian  set 

From  whom  both  man  and  jinn  must  knowledge  get. 

God  and  His  Prophet  thus  desired :  but  No  ! 

You  ‘much  prefer  the  views  of  So-and-so.’ 

Thy  meat  in  man  begetteth  human  power ; 

To  dog-flesh  turns  the  meat  that  dogs  devour.5' 


1  I.e.,  “The  Bright  One,”  a  title  of  the  Prophet’s  daughter  Fatima,  the 

wife  of  ‘All  and  mother  of  the  Imams. 

3  Pie  means,  I  suppose,  the  planetary  heavens  and  the  eighth  heaven, 

or  Heaven  of  the  Ifixed  Stars. 

a  I.e.}  Infinite  power  demands  an  infinite  field  for  its  activity. 
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III  (pp.  5-7). 

“Were  the  turns  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  proportioned  to 
worth  alone 

O’er  the  Vault  of  the  Lunar  Heaven  would  have  been  my 
abode  and  throne. 

But  no  !  For  the  worth  of  Wisdom  is  lightly  esteemed  in 
sooth, 

By  fickle  Fate  and  Fortune,  as  my  father  warned  me  in 
youth. 

Yet  knowledge  is  more  than  farms,  and  estates,  and  rank, 
and  gold  ; 

Thus  my  dauntless  spirit,  whispering,  me  consoled  : 

*  With  a  heart  more  brightly  illumined  than  ever  the  Moon 
can  be 

What  were  a  throne  of  glory  o’er  the  Sphere  of  the  Moon 
to  thee  ?  ’ 

To  meet  the  foeman’s  falchion  and  Fate’s  close-serried 
field 

Enough  for  me  are  Wisdom  and  Faith  as  defence  and 
shield. 

*  *  *  &  *  # 

My  mind  with  its  meditations  is  a  fair  and  fruitful  tree, 

Which  yieldeth  its  fruit  and  blossom  of  knowledge  and 
chastity. 

Would’st  thou  see  me  whole  and  completed  ?  Then  look, 
as  beseems  the  wise, 

At  my  essence  and  not  my  seeming,  with  keen  and  dis¬ 
cerning  eyes. 

This  feeble  frame  regard  not ;  remember  rather  that  I 

Am  the  author  of  works  which  outnumber  and  outshine 
the  stars  in  the  sky. 

God,  to  whose  name  be  glory !  me  hath  exempted  and  freed 

In  this  troubled  life  of  transit  from  the  things  that  most 
men  need. 

I  thank  the  Lord  Almighty,  who  plainly  for  me  did  trace 

The  way  to  Faith  and  Wisdom,  and  opened  the  Door  of 
Grace, 

And  who,  in  His  boundless  mercy,  in  this  world  hath  made 
me  one 

Whose  love  for  the  Holy  Household  is  clear  as  the  noon¬ 
day  sun. 
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O  dark  and  ignoble  body,  never  on  earth  have  I  seen 

A  fellow-lodger  so  hurtful  as  thee,  or  a  mate  so  mean  ! 

Once  on  a  time  my  lover  and  friend  I  accounted  thee, 

And  thou  wast  my  chosen  comrade  in  travel  by  land  and 
sea. 

But  fellest  of  foes  I  found  thee,  spreading  thy  deadly 
snare 

To  entrap  me,  whilst  I  of  thy  scheming  was  heedless  and 
unaware, 

Till  finding  me  all  unguarded,  and  free  from  all  fear  of 
guile, 

You  strove  to  take  me  captive  by  treachery  base  and  vile. 

40.  And  surely,  but  for  the  Mercy  of  God  and  His  Gracious 
Will,  * 

Thy  rascally  schemes  had  wrought  me  a  great  and  endur¬ 
ing  ill. 

But  not  the  sweetest  nectar  could  tempt  me  now,  for  I 
know 

What  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  so  fierce  and  deadly  a  foe. 

Sleep,  O  senseless  bod)r,  and  food  are  thy  only  care, 

But  to  me  than  these  is  Wisdom  better  beyond  compare  ! 

’Tis  the  life  of  a  brute,  say  the  sages,  to  dream  but  of 
water  and  grass, 

And  shall  I,  who  am  dowered  with  reason,  live  the  life  of 
a  soulless  ass  ? 

I  will  not  dwell,  O  Body,  with  thee  in  this  World  of  Sense ; 

To  another  abode  God  calls  me,  and  bids  me  arise  from 
hence. 

There  are  talent  and  virtue  esteemed,  not  food  and  sleep ; 

Then  enjoy  thy  food  and  slumber,  and  let  me  my  virtue 
keep  ! 

Ere  me  from  their  earthly  casings  uncounted  spirits  have 
fled, 

And  I,  though  long  I  linger,  may  be  counted  already  dead. 

Through  the  lofty  vault  of  Ether  with  the  wings  of 
obedience  I 

One  day  shall  soar  to  the  heavens  as  the  sky-lark  soars  to 
the  sky. 

Fearful  of  God’s  Fore-knowledge,  quaking  at  God’s  Decree, 

Is  the  mass  of  my  fellow-creatures,  yet  these  are  as  guides 
to  me  : 

‘  Speak  of  the  first  as  “  Reason,”  call  the  latter  “  the  Word  ” ' — • 

Such  was  the  explanation  that  I  from  a  wise  man  heard. 
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50.  Being  myself  in.  essence  a  rational,  logical  soul, 

Why  should  I  fear  myself  ?  Shall  the  Part  be  in  fear  of 
the  Whole  ? 

O  man  who  dost  rest  contented  to  claim  the  Determinisms 
view, 

Though  you  lack  a  brute’s  discernment,  must  1  lack  dis¬ 
cernment  too  ?  ” 


IV  (pp.  7-8). 

“  Bear  from  me  to  Khurasan,  Zephyr,  a  kindly  word, 

To  its  scholars  and  men  of  learning,  not  to  the  witless 
herd, 

And  having  faithfully  carried  the  message  I  bid  thee  bear, 

Bring  me  news  of  their  doings,  and  tell  me  how  they  fare. 

I,  who  was  once  as  the  cypress,  now  upon  Fortune’s  wheel 

Am  broken  and  bent,  you  may  tell  them ;  for  thus  doth 
Fortune  deal. 

Let  not  her  specious  promise  you  to  destruction  lure  : 

Ne’er  was  her  covenant  faithful ;  ne’er  was  her  pact  secure. 

****** 

Look  at  Khurasan  only  :  she  is  crushed  and  trodden  still 

By  this  one  and  then  by  that  one,  as  corn  is  crushed  in 
the  mill. 

60.  You  boast  of  your  Turkish  rulers:1  remember  the  power 
and  sway 

Of  the  Zawuli  Sultan  Mahmud2  were  greater  far  in  their 
day. 

The  Royal  House  of  Farighun3  before  his  might  did  bow, 

And  abandon  the  land  of  Jiizjdn;4  but  where  is  Mahmud 
now  ? 

1  l.e. ,  the  Seljuqs. 

3  l.e .,  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  who  reigned  a.d.  998-1030. 

3  I.e.,  the  first  dynasty  of  Khwarazmshahs.  “  Farighun,”  says  Rida-quli 
Khan  in  his  Farhang-i-Nasin,  “rhyming  with  Faridun,  was  the  name  of 
a  man  who  attained  to  the  rule  of  Khwarazm,  and  whose  children  and 
grandchildren  are  called  ‘the  House  of  Farighun.’  These  were  the 
absolute  rulers  of  Khwarazm,  such  as  ‘All  b.  Ma’mun  Farighuni,  who  was 
the  contemporary  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  (to  whom  he  was  related 
by  marriage)  and  who  was  murdered  by  his  own  slaves.  Sultan  Mahmud 
came  to  Khwarazm  and  put  the  murderers  to  death.”  See  also  the  Cairo 
ed.  of  al-‘Utbi  (a.h.  1286),  vol.  ii,  pp.  101-105. 

4  The  text  has  Gurganan  (or  Kurkanan)  :  the  emendation  is  based  on 
al-'Utbi  ( loc .  cit.). 
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'Neath  the  hoofs  of  his  Turkish  squadrons  the  glory  of 
India  lay, 

While  his  elephants  proudly  trampled  the  deserts  of  far 
Cathay. 

#  $  *  &  * 

And  ye,  deceived  and  deluded,  before  his  throne  did  sing : 
‘More  than  a  thousand  summers  be  the  life  of  our  Lord 
the  King  ! 

Who,  on  his  might  relying,  an  anvil  of  steel  attacks, 
Findeth  the  anvil  crumble  under  his  teeth  like  wax  ! ' 

The  goal  of  the  best  was  Zawul,  as  it  seems,  but  yesterday, 
Whither  they  turned,  as  the  faithful  turn  to  Mecca  to  pray. 
Where  is  the  power  and  empire  of  that  King  who  had 
deemed  it  meet 

If  the  heavenly  Sign  of  Cancer  had  served  as  a  stool  for 
his  feet  ? 

Alas  !  Grim  Death  did  sharpen  against  him  tooth  and  claw, 
And  his  talons  are  fallen  from  him,  and  his  teeth  devour 
no  more  ! 

*♦$*** 

Be  ever  fearful  of  trouble  when  all  seems  fair  and  clear, 
For  the  easy  is  soon  made  grievous  by  the  swift-transform¬ 
ing  sphere. 

Forth  will  it  drive,  remorseless,  when  it  deemeth  the  time 
at  hand, 

The  King  from  his  Court  and  Castle,  the  lord  from  his 
house  and  land. 

70.  Ne’er  was  exemption  granted,  since  the  Spheres  began  to 
run, 

From  the  shadow  of  dark  eclipses  to  the  radiant  Moon 
and  Sun. 

Whate’er  seems  cheap  and  humble  and  low  of  the  things 
of  earth 

Reckon  it  dear  and  precious,  for  Time  shall  lend  it  worth. 
Seek  for  the  mean  in  all  things,  nor  strive  to  fulfil  your 
gain, 

For  the  Moon  when  the  full  it  reacheth  is  already  about 
to  wane. 

sje  #  ❖  *  & 

Though  the  heady  wine  of  success  should  all  men  drug 
and  deceive, 
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Pass  thou  by  and  leave  them,  as  the  sober  the  drunkards 
leave. 

For  the  sake  of  the  gaudy  plumage  which  the  flying  pea¬ 
cocks  wear, 

See  how  their  death  is  compassed  by  many  a  springe  and 
snare  ! 

****** 

Thy  body  to  thee  is  a  fetter,  and  the  world  a  prison-cell : 
To  reckon  as  home  this  prison  and  chains  do  you  deem 
it  well  ? 

Thy  soul  is  weak  in  wisdom,  and  naked  of  works  beside  : 
Seek  for  the  strength  of  wisdom  :  thy  nakedness  strive  to 
hide. 

****** 

Thy  words  are  the  seed  ;  thy  soul  is  the  farmer,  the  world 
thy  field  : 

Let  the  farmer  look  to  the  sowing,  that  the  soil  may  abun¬ 
dance  yield. 

****** 

Yet  dost  thou  not  endeavour,  now  that  the  Spring  is  here, 
To  garner  a  little  loaflet  for  the  Winter  which  creepeth 
near. 

The  only  use  and  profit  which  life  for  me  doth  hold 
Is  to  weave  a  metrical  chaplet  of  coral  and  pearls  and 
gold  1" 

V  (pp.  8-io). 

“  Though  the  courts  of  earthly  rulers  have  shut  their  doors 
in  my  face, 

Shall  I  grieve,  while  I  still  have  access  to  the  Court  of  the 
Lord  of  Grace  ? 

In  truth  I  desire  no  longer  to  deal  with  the  mighty  and 
proud, 

Beneath  whose  burden  of  favour  my  back  would  be  bent 
and  bowed. 

****** 

To  con  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  renounce,  to  strive,  to 
kn  ow — 

These  are  the  four  companions  who  ever  beside  me  go. 
The  Eye,  the  Heart,  and  the  Ear  through  the  long  night- 
watches  speak, 
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And  with  their  counsels  strengthen  my  body  so  frail  and 
weak. 

‘Guard  me  well,  I  pray  thee,  and  prison  me  close,’  saith 
the  Eye, 

‘  From  gazing  on  things  forbidden,  and  the  lust  that  comes 
thereby.’ 

‘Close  the  road  against  me,  and  close  it  well,’  saith  the 
Ear, 

‘To  every  lying  slander,  to  gossip  and  spiteful  sneer.’ 

What  saith  the  Heart  within  me  ?  ‘  From  Passion’s  curse 
and  ban 

Keep  me  pure  and  unsullied,  as  befits  an  upright  man.’ 

Then  crieth  the  Voice  of  Reason,  ‘  To  me  was  the  watch 
and  ward 

Over  the  Soul  and  Body  given  by  God  the  Lord. 

Hold  thou  nor  speech  nor  commerce  with  the  armies  of 
Hate  and  Lust, 

For  I  am  there  to  confront  them,  and  to  fight  them,  if 
fight  they  must.’ 

Against  the  commands  of  Reason  can  I  rebel  and  revolt, 

When  I  am  preferred  through  Reason  alone  to  the  sense¬ 
less  dolt  ? 

90.  For  the  Fiend  had  caught  and  constrained  me  to  walk  in 
his  captives’  train, 

And  ’twas  Reason  who  came  and  saved  me,  and  gave  me 
freedom  again. 

Twas  Reason  who  seized  my  halter  and  forced  me  out  of 
the  road 

Whereby  the  Fiend  would  have  led  me  at  last  to  his  own 
abode. 

Though  this  Cave  of  the  World  is  truly  a  tenement  dark 
and  dire, 

If  my  ‘Friend  of  the  Cave’1  be  Reason,  what  more  can 
my  heart  desire  ? 

Deem  not  the  World,  O  son,  a  thing  to  "hate  and  to 
flee, 

For  a  hundred  thousand  blessings  it  hath  yielded  even  to 
me. 


*  The  allusion  is  to  the  Cave  of  Thawr,  where  the  Prophet,  accompanied 
only  by  Abu  Bakr,  took  refuge  from  his  pursuers  after  his  Flight  from 
Mecca.  The  faithful  Abu  Bakr  is  called  “the  Companion  of  the  Cave,” 
and  the  term  is  thence  borrowed  for  any  loyal  friend  in  adversity. 
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Therein  is  my  walk  and  achievement,  my  tongue  and  my 
gift  of  speech  ; 

It  yields  me  a  ground  of  action,  and  offers  me  scope  for  each. 

And  ever  it  cries  in  warning,  1 1  am  hastening  fast  away, 

So  clasp  me  close  to  your  bosom,  and  cherish  me  whilst 
you  may  I’ 

****** 

Reason  was  ever  my  leader,  leading  me  on  by  the  hand, 

Till  it  made  me  famed  for  Wisdom  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Reason  it  was  which  gave  me  the  Crown  of  Faith,  I  say, 

And  Faith  hath  given  me  virtue,  and  strength  to  endure 
and  obey. 

****** 

Since  Faith  at  the  Last  Great  Judgement  can  make  my 
reckoning  light, 

Shall  I  fear,  if  Faith  require  it,  to  lose  my  life  outright? 

So  the  World  is  now  my  quarry,  and  the  hunter  who  hunts 
am  I, 

Though  I  was  once  the  quarry,  in  the  days  that  are  now 
gone  by. 

100.  Though  others  it  hunt  and  capture,  I  stand  from  its  dangers 
clear  : 

My  Soul  is  higher  than  Fortune  :  then  why  should  I  Fortune 
fear  ?  ” 

I  should  like,  did  space  allow,  to  quote  other  extracts 
from  Ndsir-i-Khusraw’s  Dlwan ,  which  reveals  throughout  a 
combination  of  originality,  learning,  sincerity,  enthusiastic 
faith,  fearlessness,  contempt  for  time-servers  and  flatterers, 
and  courage  hardly  to  be  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other 
Persian  poet.  In  particular  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  Persian  students  to  a  very  remarkable  poem  (No.  102, 
pp.  146-7),  which  is,  unfortunately,  too  full  of  technical 
terms  connected  with  the  Pilgrimage  to  be  easily  translated 
or  rendered  intelligible  without  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
commentary.  In  this  poem  Nasir-i-Khusraw  describes  how 
he  goes  out  to  meet  the  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  and 
in  particular  to  welcome  a  friend  who  had  accompanied  the 
Pilgrimage.  After  the  interchange  of  greetings,  he  says  to 

17 
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his  friend  :  “  Tell  me,  how  didst  thou  honour  that  noble 
Sanctuary  ?  When  thou  didst  array  thyself  in  the  ihramj- 
what  resolve  didst  thou  make  in  that  consecration  ( 'tahrim )  ? 
Didst  thou  make  wholly  unlawful  (haram)  to  thyself  wrong¬ 
doing,  and  whatever  stands  between  thee  and  God  the 
Gracious?”  “  No,”  replies  his  friend.  “Didst  thou,”  con¬ 
tinues  Nasir,  cc  when  thou  didst  cry  Labblk  !  3  with  reverence 
and  understanding,  hear  the  echo  of  God’s  Voice,  and  didst 
thou  answer  as  Moses  answered  ?”  “  No,”  replies  his  friend. 

“And  when,”  continues  Nasir,  “thou  didst  stand  on  Mount 
‘Araf&t,  and  wert  permitted  to  advance,  didst  thou  become  a 
knower  i^drif)  of  God  and  a  denier  of  self,  and  did  some 
breath  of  Divine  Wisdom  (ma^rifat)  reach  thee  ?  ”  “  No,” 

replies  his  friend.  Point  by  point  Nasir  questions  him  as  to 
his  comprehension  of  the  symbolic  meanings  of  the  ritual  acts 
he  has  performed,  and  finally,  having  received  a  negative  reply 
to  every  question,  concludes  :  “  O  Friend,  then  thou  hast  not 
[truly]  performed  the  Pilgrimage,  nor  stood  in  the  station  of 
self-obliteration  ;  thou  hast  gone,  seen  Mecca,  and  come  back, 
having  bought  the  fatigues  of  the  desert  for  silver.  Hereafter, 
shouldst  thou  desire  to  perform  the  Pilgrimage,  do  even  as  I 
have  taught  thee !  ”  Here  we  see  in  its  best  light  the 
application  of  the  characteristic  Ismacili  doctrine  of  tawil ,  or 
allegorical  interpretation. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  essentially  devout  spirit  which 
pervades  the  poems  included  in  the  lithographed  edition  and  in 
most  manuscripts  of  the  Diwan ,  are  certain  free- 
v?rSasTdbed  thinking  and  almost  blasphemous  verses  ascribed 
Khusraw."  to  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  which  are  widely  known  in 
Persia  even  at  the  present  day,  and  are  contained 
in  a  few  manuscripts  of  his  poetical  works.  Of  two  of  the 


1  The  simple  garment  worn  by  the  pilgrims  during  certain  parts  of  the 
ceremonies. 

*  The  cry  of  acquiescence  used  by  the  pilgrims,  meaning,  “  Here  am  I  : 
command  me !  ” 
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most  celebrated  of  these  pieces  I  published  translations  at 
p.  480  of  my  Tear  amongst  the  Persians ,  and  I  reproduce  them 
here.  The  first  is  given  by  Jam!  in  his  Baharistan  in  the  short 
notice  consecrated  to  Nasir-i-Khusraw.  Its  purport  is  as 
follows  : — 

“  O  God,  although  through  fear  I  hardly  dare 
To  hint  it,  all  this  trouble  springs  from  Thee  1 
Hadst  Thou  no  sand  or  gravel  in  Thy  shoes 
What  made  Thee  suffer  Satan  willingly  ? 

'Twere  well  if  Thou  hadst  made  the  lips  and  teeth 
Of  Tartar  beauties  not  so  fair  to  see. 

With  cries  of  ‘  On  !  ’  Thou  bid’st  the  hound  pursue  ; 
With  cries  of  ‘On  1'  Thou  bid'st  the  quarry  flee  l’1 

The  second  is  cynical  rather  than  blasphemous : 

“  Dead  drunk,  not  like  a  common  sot,  one  day 
Nasir-i-Khusraw  went  to  take  the  air. 

Hard  by  a  dung-heap  he  espied  a  grave 

And  straightway  cried,  ‘O  ye  who  stand  and  stare, 

Behold  the  world  !  Behold  its  luxuries  ! 

Its  dainties  here — the  fools  who  ate  them  there  I’" 

A  third  piece  scoffing  at  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is 
given  by  Schefer  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Safar-n&ma , 
together  with  the  two  couplets  in  which  Nasiru’d-Din  Tusi 
is  said  to  have  replied  to  it.  The  sense  of  this  third  piece 
(which  I  have  also  heard  quoted  in  Persia)  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Some  luckless  wretch  wolves  in  the  plain  devour ; 

His  bones  are  picked  by  vulture  and  by  crow. 

This  casts  his  remnants  on  the  hills  above  ; 

That  voids  its  portion  in  the  wells  below. 

Shall  this  man’s  body  rise  to  life  again  ? 

Defile  the  beards  of  fools  who  fancy  so  1 " 

Na§iru’d-Dln’s  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

“Shall  this  man’s  body  rise  to  life  again 
When  thus  resolved  to  elements  ?  I  trow 
God  can  remake  as  easily  as  make  : 

Defile  the  beard  of  Nasir-i-Khusraw!” 
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We  must  now  speak  briefly  of  Nasir-i-Khusraw’s  remaining 
works.  Those  which  Time  has  spared  to  us  are  three,  two 
of  which — the  Rawshana  i-nama  and  the  Sa^adat- 
raw’s  remaining  nama • — have  been  printed,  while  one— the  Zadul - 
Musafirln — exists,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  the 
MS.  formerly  belonging  to  M.  Schefer,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris.  Another,  the  Ikslr-i- 
A(‘dham ,  is  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa.  Less  reliable 
authors,  such  as  Dawlatshah  and  the  Atash-kada ,  mention  a 
Kanzu l- Haqa' iq  (“  Treasury  of  Verities  ”),  a  Oanun-i-A<'dham 
(“  Greatest  Law  ”),  a  work  on  the  Science  of  the  Greeks,  a 
treatise  on  Magic,  two  works  entitled  Dastur-i- Acdham  and 
al-Mustawfl ,  and  the  Commentary  on  the  Qur’an  stated  in 
the  Pseudo-Autobiography  to  have  been  composed  for  the 
Malahida .  or  c<  Heretics  ”  of  the  Ismaflli  sect.  It  is  doubtful 

•  7 

how  many  of  the  last-mentioned  works  ever  really  existed,1 
since  no  mention  of  them  occurs  in  any  book  written  within 
four  centuries  or  so  of  Nasir’s  death. 


The  Rawshana  I-nama^  or  “  Book  of  Light,” 


is 


mathnawl  poem  containing  (in  Ethe’s  edition)  579  verses,  and 
written  in  the  hexameter  hazaj  metre.  There 
ndma.  are  two  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
at  Paris  (one  formerly  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Schefer),  one  at  Leyden,  one  at  Gotha,  and  one  in  the  India 
Office.  A  line  in  this  poem  (1.  555  in  Eth<Ps  edition) 
giving  the  date  of  its  composition  forms  the  basis  of  the  most 
serious  (indeed,  the  only  serious)  argument  in  favour  of  the 
view  already  discussed  that  there  were  two  separate  Nasir-i- 
Khusraws.  The  reading  adopted  by  Ethe  gives  the  date 
a.h.  440  (=  a.d.  1048-49),  and  this  most  plausible  con¬ 
jecture  (for  it  does  not  occur  in  any  known  manuscript) 
he  supports  by  many  strong  arguments  ( Z.D.M.G. ,  xxxiii, 
pp.  646-649,  and  xxxiv,  p.  638,  n.  5).  But  the  date  is 

1  See  M.  Fagnan’s  Note  sur  Na^ir  ibn  Khosrou  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique ,  ser.  vii,  vol.  13,  pp.  164-168,  especially  the  last  page. 
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variously  given  in  the  different  MSS.  The  Leyden  and  the 
two  Paris  MSS.  give  a.h.  343  (=  a.d.  954-55),  the  Gotha 
MS.  a.h.  420  (—  a.d.  1029),  and  the  India  Office  MS.  A.H.  323 
(=  a.d.  934-35).  The  lines  giving  the  first  two  dates  do  not 
scan,  and  may  therefore  be  rejected  on  metrical  grounds,  and 
the  latter  is  entirely  at  variance  with  all  the  facts  known  to 
us  about  Nasir-i-Khusraw.  For  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Safar-nama  and  the  Dlwan  are  by  the  same  author,  of  whose 
life  the  main  outline  and  principal  dates  are  perfectly  well 
known  ;  and  as  he  was  born,  as  stated  explicitly  in  the 
Dlwan  and  by  implication  in  the  Safar-nama ,  in  a.h.  394 
(=  a.d.  1003-4),  he  evidently  cannot  have  written  the 
Rawshana  i-nama  either  in  a.h.  323  or  343.  And  to  suppose 
that  there  were  two  poets  with  the  same  name — Nasir — the 
same  kunya — Abu  Muh'n — the  same  pen-name — Hujjat — 
and  the  same  patronymic,  both  of  whom  were  connected  with 
Yumgan  in  Khurasan,  and  both  of  whom  wrote  moral  and 
didactic  verse  in  exactly  the  same  style,  is  a  hypothesis  which 
hardly  any  one  will  venture  to  maintain.  I  have  therefore 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Ethe’s  ingenious  conjecture  is  correct,  and 
that,  as  he  supposes,  the  Rawshana  l-nama  was  concluded  in 
Cairo  on  the  Feast  of  Bayram,  a.h.  440  [—  March  9,  a.d. 
1049).  For  the  fuller  discussion  of  this  matter,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Dr.  Eth6’s  exhaustive  monograph. 

So  much  space  has  already  been  devoted  to  Nasir-i-Khusraw, 
and  so  much  remains  to  be  said  of  other  important  writers  of 
this  period,  that  I  cannot  discuss  either  the  Rawshana  l-nama 
or  the  Sa'adat-nama  in  this  place  as  I  should  wish,  but  this 
is  of  less  importance,  since  the  European  reader  has  at  his 
disposal  Dr.  Ethe’s  metrical  German  translation  of  the  first  and 
M.  Fagnan’s  French  prose  translation  of  the  second.  Both 
are  didactic  and  ethical  mathnawl  poems  written  in  the  same 
haxaj  metre  ;  and  both  appear  to  me  far  inferior  in  poetic 
merit  to  the  Dlwan.  The  Sa^adat-nama  is  divided  into  thirty 
short  chapters,  and  comprises  287  verses,  and  deals  almost 
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exclusively  with  practical  ethics,  while  the  Rawshana  l-nama 
discusses  also  various  metaphysical  and  teleological  matters, 
and  includes  a  very  characteristic  section  (11.  5I3~523) 
reprobation  of  secular  poets  “  whose  verses  have  no  other 
object  than  to  gain  silver  and  gold.” 

Leaving  Ndsir-i-Khusraw,  we  must  now  pass  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  four  poets,  all  of  whom  achieved  celebrity  in  one 
special  form  of  verse — -a  form,  as  we  have  seen, 
quatrain-writers  typically  Persian — the  rubcfi  or  quatrain.  These 

of  this  period.  y  J 

four  are,  first,  the  famous  Astronomer-Poet  of 
Nishdpur,  ‘Umar  Khayyam  ;  secondly,  the  dialect-poet — the 
Persian  Burns,  as  he  may  be  termed— Baba  Tahir  of  Hamadan  ; 
thirdly,  the  celebrated  Sufi,  or  mystic,  Abu  Sacid  b.  Abi’l- 
Khayr  ;  and  lastly  the  pious  Shaykh  al-Ansari,  or  Pir-i-Ansar, 
who,  as  Ethe  says  ( Neupers .  Litt .,  p.  282),  “through  his 
numerous  half-mystical,  half-ethical  writings,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  sometimes  in  rhymed  prose,  sometimes  in  prose  mingled 
with  actual  ghazals  and  rubais ,  contributed  more  than  any  one 
else  to  the  gradual  fusion  of  mystical  and  didactic  poetry,  and 


prepared  the  way  for  the  great  Sana’i.” 

Let  us  begin  first  with  ‘Umar  Khayyam  (or  al-Khayyami, 
as  he  is  called  in  Arabic),  who,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  enjoys  a  celebrity  in  Europe,  especially 
KhYyydm.  in  England  and  America,  far  greater  than  that 
which  he  has  attained  in  his  own  country,  where 
his  fame  rests  rather  on  his  mathematical  and  astronomical 
than  on  his  poetical  achievements.  The  oldest  accounts  which 
we  possess  of  him  are  contained  in  the  Chahar  Maqala ,  or 
“  Four  Discourses,”  of  Nidhaml-i-‘Arudi  of  Samarqand,  and, 
be  it  noted,  not  in  that  section  of  the  work  which  treats 
of  Poets,  but  that  which  treats  of  Astrologers  and  Astronomers. 
This  Nidhami  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  and  more 
Celebrated  Nidhami  of  Ganja)  wrote  his  “  Four  Discourses” 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  and  in  Anec¬ 
dote  xxvii  (pp.  1 00-10 1  of  my  translation)  relates  as  follows  : — 
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“In  the  year  a.h.  506  (==a.d.  11 12-13)  Khwaja  Imam  ‘Umar 
Khayyam  and  Khwaja  Imam  Mudhaffar-i-Isfizari  had  alighted  in 
the  city  of  Balkh,  in  the  Street  of  the  Slave-sellers,  in 
‘Uma^Khay-  the  house  of  Amir  Abu  Sa‘d,  and  I  had  joined  that 
Omhdr°Maqdia  assemt>ly*  In  the  midst  of  that  friendly  gathering 
I  heard  that  Proof  of  the  Truth  ( Hujjal-i-Haqq ) 
‘Umar  say,  ‘  My  grave  will  be  in  a  spot  where  the  trees  will  shed 
their  blossoms  on  me  twice  a  year/  This  thing  seemed  to  me 
impossible,  though  I  knew  that  one  such  as  he  would  not  speak 
idle  words. 

“  When  I  arrived  at  Nlshapur  in  the  year  a.h.  530  (=  a.d.  1135-36), 
it  being  then  some  years 1 *  since  that  great  man  had  veiled  his 
countenance  in  the  dust,  and  this  lower  world  had  been  bereaved 
of  him,  I  went  to  visit  his  grave  on  the  eve  of  a  certain  Friday  3 
(seeing  that  he  had  the  claim  of  a  master  on  me),  taking  with  me  a 
guide  to  point  out  his  tomb.  So  he  brought  me  out  to  the  Hira  (or 
Hiri)  Cemetery  ;  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  his  tomb  lay  at  the  foot  of 
a  garden-wall,  over  which  pear-trees  and  peach-trees  thrust  their 
heads,  and  on  his  grave  had  fallen  so  many  flower-leaves  that  his 
dust  was  hidden  beneath  the  flowers.  Then  I  remembered  that 
saying  which  I  had  heard  from  him  in  the  city  of  Balkh,  and  I  fell 
to  weeping,  because  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  the  regions 
of  the  habitable  globe,  I  nowhere  saw  one  like  unto  him.  May 
God  (blessed  and  exalted  is  He)  have  mercy  upon  him,  by  His 
Grace  and  His  Favour  1  Yet  although  I  witnessed  this  prognosti¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  that  Proof  of  the  Truth  ‘Umar,  I  did  not 
observe  that  he  had  any  great  belief  in  astrological  predictions ; 
nor  have  I  seen  or  heard  of  any  of  the  great  [scientists]  who  had 
such  belief/' 

The  next  anecdote  in  the  Chahar  Maqala  (No.  xxviii)  also 
refers  to  ‘Umar,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

“In  the  winter  of  a.h.  508  (=a.d.  1114-15)  the  King5  sent  a 
messenger  to  Merv  to  the  Prime  Minister  Sadru’d-Din  Muhammad 
b.  al-Mudhaffar  (on  whom  be  God’s  Mercy),  bidding  him  tell  Khwaja 
Imam  ‘Umar  to  select  a  favourable  time  for  him  to  go  hunting,  such 


1  Thirteen  years,  for  ‘Umar  Khayyam  died  in  a.h.  517  (=  a.d.  1123). 

3  /.<?.,  what  we  call  “Thursday  night,”  for  with  the  Muhammadans 
the  day  begins  at  sunset.  “The  eve  of  Friday”  {Shah-i-Jum^ai)  is 
especially  set  apart  in  Persia  for  visiting  the  graves  of  deceased  friends. 

3  Presumably  Sultan  Muhammad  the  Seljiiq,  or  his  brother  Sanjar. 
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that  therein  should  be  no  snowy  or  rainy  days.  For  Khwaja  Imam 
‘Umar  was  in  the  Minister’s  company,  and  used  to  lodge  at  his 
house. 

“So  the  Minister  sent  a  message  to  summon  him,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  The  Khwaja  went  and  looked  into  the  matter 
for  two  days,  and  made  a  careful  choice ;  and  he  himself  went  and 
superintended  the  mounting  of  the  King  at  the  auspicious  moment. 
When  the  King  was  mounted  and  had  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
the  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds,  a  wind  arose,  and  snow  and 
mist  supervened.  All  present  fell  to  laughing,  and  the  King  desired 
to  turn  back;  but  Khwaja  Imam  [‘Umar]  said:  ‘Have  no  anxiety, 
for  this  very  hour  the  clouds  will  clear  away,  and  during  these  five 
days  there  will  be  not  a  drop  of  moisture.'  So  the  King  rode  on, 
and  the  clouds  opened,  and  during  those  five  days  there  was  no  wet, 
and  no  cloud  was  seen. 

“  But  prognostication  by  the  stars,  though  a  recognised  art,  is  not 
to  be  relied  on,  and  whatever  the  astrologer  predicts,  he  must  leave 
[its  fulfilment]  to  Fate." 


These  earliest  notices  of  ‘Umar  show  us  that  he  was  alive 
and  well  in  a.h.  508  [a.d.  1 1 14-15],  that  his  grave  was  at 
Nishapur,  and  that  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  ‘Umar  Khayyam 
Society  that  he  was  buried  under  a  rose-bush  is  a  delusion 
based  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  gul, ,  which  means 
a  flower  in  general  as  well  as  the  rose  in  particular,  the 
context  in  the  full  form  of  the  original  anecdote,  as  here  given, 
showing  clearly  that  not  rose-leaves,  but  the  blossoms  of 
peach-trees  and  pear-trees,  are  here  meant. 

Until  the  year  1897  the  numerous  biographical  notices  of 
‘Umar  published  in  Europe  were,  almost  without  exception, 
derived  from  late  Persian  works  of  little  or  no 
researches  authority,  whose  object  was  rather  to  weave 
'b^ograpiiy?  romantic  tales  than  to  set  forth  historical  facts. 

An  epoch  was  marked  by  the  appearance  in  that 
year  of  Professor  Valentin  Zhukovski’s  able  and  original 
article  on  ‘ Umar  Khayyam  and  the  “  Wandering ”  Quatrains . 
This  article,  written  in  Russian,  appeared  in  the  Festschrift 
published  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Baron  Victor  Rosen’s  tenure  of  the  Arabic  Professorship  at 
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the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  entitled,  in  allusion 
to  his  Christian  name,  al-Mudhajfariyya  (“  the  Victorious  ”). 
Seeing  that  in  Western  Europe  Russian  is  even  less  read 
than  Persian,  it  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  that 
talented  Orientalist  Dr.  E.  Denison  Ross,  now  Principal  of 
the  Muhammadan  Madrasa  at  Calcutta,  translated  this  very 
important  article  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for 
1898  (vol.  xxx,  pp.  349-366)  ;  and  subsequently  reproduced 
its  most  important  results  in  a  more  popular  form  in  the 
Introduction  (“on  the  Life  and  Times  of  ‘Umar  Khayyam”) 
which  he  prefixed  to  Messrs.  Methuen’s  edition  of  FitzGerald’s 
rendering  of  the  Rubcfiyyat,  with  a  commentary  by  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Batson,  published  in  1900. 

The  notices  of  ‘Umar  given  by  Zhukovski  in  the  original, 
with  Russian  translation,  and  by  Ross  in  English,  are,  four 
from  books  composed  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era, 
one  of  the  fourteenth,  and  one  of  the  fifteenth  and  one  of 
the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth,  the  two  latter  being 
inserted,  in  spite  of  their  late  date,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
interest.  Many  others  from  late  biographers  might  be  added 
to  this  list,  but  most  of  them  do  but  repeat,  and  generally 
embellish  or  distort,  their  sources.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
however,  that  ‘Awfl,  the  author  of  the  oldest  biography  of 
Persian  poets,  the  Lubalu  l-Albab  (early  thirteenth  century), 
does  not  so  much  as  mention  ‘Umar  Khayyam  ;  while  even 
Dawlatshah  (who  completed  his  book  in  a.d.  1487)  does  not 
accord  him  a  separate  notice,  but  merely  mentions  him 
incidentally  (p.  138  of  my  edition)  in  speaking  or  his 
descendant,  Shahfur-i-Ashhari. 

The  oldest  reference  to  him,  after  the  two  cited  from  the 
Chahar  Maqala  on  pp.  247-8  supra ,  appears  to  be  that  contained 
in  the  Mirsadu  /-‘ Ibad,  or  “  Observatory  of  God’s 
Thc ^ildddu’^  Servants,”  composed  in  a.d.  1223  by  Najmu’d- 
Din  Razi  (Zhukovski,  loc.  cit.j  pp.  341-2  ;  Ross, 
loc.  cit.,  pp.  361-2),  and  its  importance,  as  Zhukovski  points 
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out,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author,  a  fervent  Sufi  mystic, 
speaks  of  ‘Umar  as  “an  unhappy  philosopher,  atheist  and 
materialist,”  adducing  in  proof  of  this  assertion  two  of  his 
quatrains,  the  first  expressing  his  complete  agnosticism,  the 
second  reproaching  the  Creator  for  suffering  His  imperfect 
creatures  to  exist,  or  His  perfect  creatures  to  perish  (Whin- 
field,  No.  126),  which  quatrains,  says  Najmu’d-Din, 
demonstrate  “  the  height  of  confusion  and  error.” 

The  next  notice  occurs  in  al-Qifti’s  History  of  the  Philosophers 
(pp.  243-4  of  Dr.  Julius  Lippert’s  recent  edition,  Leipzig, 
1903),  a  work  composed  in  Arabic  in  the  second 
kh^i-Hukamdi  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  notice 
was  published,  with  a  French  translation,  by 
Woepcke  in  his  U Algebre  TOmar  Alkhayyami  (Paris,  1851, 
pp.  v— vi  of  Preface  and  52  of  text)  ;  and  again  by  Zhukovski 
foe.  cit.y  pp.  333-335)  with  a  Russian  translation;  while  an 
English  rendering  is  given  by  Ross  ( loc .  «7.,  pp.  354-5).  ‘Umar 
is  here  represented  as  a  champion  of  Greek  learning,  /.<?., 
Philosophy,  of  which  the  great  mystic,  Jalalu’d-Dln  Rumi 
says  in  his  Mathnawi : — 

“  How  long,  how  long  [will  ye  talk  of]  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  ? 

Study  also  the  Philosophy  of  those  of  the  Faith.” 

“The  later  Sufis,”  says  al-Qifti,  “have  found  themselves  in 
agreement  with  some  part  of  the  apparent  sense  of  his  verse, 
and  have  transferred  it  to  their  system,  and  discussed  it  in 
their  assemblies  and  private  gatherings  ;  though  its  inward 
meanings  are  to  the  [Ecclesiastical]  Law  stinging  serpents, 
and  combinations  rife  with  malice.”  Here  also,  in  short,  he 
is  represented  as  “  without  an  equal  in  astronomy  and  philo¬ 
sophy,”  but  as  an  advanced  freethinker,  constrained  only  by 
prudential  motives  to  bridle  his  tongue.  The  notice  concludes 
with  the  citation  of  four  of ‘Umar’s  Arabic  verses  from  a  poem 
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of  which  six  verses  (three  of  these  four  and  three  others)  are 
quoted  in  the  work  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Nuzhatu  l-Arwah  (“Recreation  of  Souls”)  of  ash- 
Shahrazuri  was  also  compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
exists  both  in  an  Arabic  and  a  Persian  version. 

ash-Shahrazurf’s  .  . 

Nuzhatu' i~  The  notice  of  ‘Umar  which  it  contains  is  printed 

Arwah. 

in  both  versions  at  pp.  327-329  of  Zhukovski’s 
article.  He  translates  the  Persian  into  Russian,  while  Ross 
in  his  English  translation  follows  the  Arabic.  Each  version 
quotes  verses  by  him  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 
The  Persian  version  cites  the  quatrains  numbered  193  and  230 
in  Whinfield,  while  the  Arabic  cites  three  fragments  of  his 
Arabic  verse,  the  first  containing  four,  the  second  six,  and  the 
third  three  couplets.  The  second  of  these  three  pieces  is  the 
same  from  which  a  shorter  extract  is  given  in  the  work  last 
mentioned.  Shahrazuri’s  account  is  a  good  deal  fuller  than 
Al-Qiftfs.  It  describes  ‘Umar  as  a  follower  of  Avicenna,  but 
ill-tempered  and  inhospitable,  and  mentions  the  titles  of  two  of 
his  philosophical  works  otherwise  unknown.  His  memory  is 
stated  to  have  been  so  good  that,  having  read  a  certain  book 
seven  times  through  at  Isfahan,  he  afterwards  wrote  it  out 
almost  word  for  word  at  Nlshapur.  His  knowledge  of  Arabic 
philology  and  the  seven  readings  of  the  Our’an  was  remark¬ 
able.  He  was  disliked  by  the  great  theologian  Abu  Hamid 
Muhammad  al-Ghazalf,  who  conversed  with  him  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  and,  it  is  said,  by  Sanjar,  but  was  held  in  high 
honour  by  Malikshah.  Immediately  before  his  death  he  was 
reading  in  the  Shifa  of  Avicenna  the  chapter  treating  of  the 
One  and  the  Many,  and  his  last  words  were  :  “  O  God  ! 
Verily  I  have  striven  to  know  Thee  according  to  the  range 
of  my  powers,  therefore  forgive  me,  for  indeed  such  know¬ 
ledge  of  Thee  as  I  possess  is  my  [only]  means  of  approach 
to  Thee.” 

The  next  notice  in  point  of  time  is  that  occurring  in  al- 
Qazwini’s  Atharu  l-Bilad,  (“Monuments  of  Countries”),  s.v. 
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Nishapur,  p.  318  of  Wiistenfeld’s  edition.  Here  also  cUmai 
is  described  as  “  versed  in  all  kinds  of  philosophy,  especially 
mathematics,”  and  as  favoured  by  Sultan  Malik- 
AttldriTuiMd.  shah.  He  is  also  credited  with  the  invention 
of  clay  scare-crows,  and  an  account  is  given  of 
the  method  which  he  once  adopted  to  cover  with  shame 
and  confusion  a  certain  theologian  who,  while  denouncing 
him  from  the  pulpit  as  a  freethinker  and  atheist,  used  privately 
to  come  to  him  early  in  the  morning  to  take  lessons  in 
philosophy. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
authorities,  and  before  passing  on  to  those  of  a  later  date  we 
may  note  that  these  earlier  records  consistently 

‘Umar  as  it  represent  ‘Umar  Khayyam  as  essentially  a  philo- 

appears  in  ,  ...... 

thirteenth-cen-  sopher,  astronomer,  and  mathematician,  and  that, 

tury  writings.  r  r  ...  .  .  ... 

so  rar  from  his  being  represented  as  a  mystic,  he  is 
denounced  by  the  Sufi  Najmu’d-Dln  Rdzl  as  the  arch-free¬ 
thinker  of  his  time,  while  al-Qifti  speaks  of  the  later  Sufis 
being  deceived  by  the  outward  appearance  of  some  of  his 
words  and  adapting  them  to  their  own  ideas. 

Our  one  fourteenth-century  authority  of  weight  is  the 
ydmi^ut-Tawarikh  of  Rashidu’d-Din  Fadul’llah,  a  great  history 
of  the  Mongols,  including  a  section  on  General 
^TawMkh’1'  History,  composed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  still,  unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  its  vast  importance,  unpublished.1  In  this  book  we 
first  find  what  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Story  of  the 
Three  Friends,  already  discussed  on  pp.  1 90-1 93  supra.  Part 
of  this  I  published  in  the  yournal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for 
April,  1899  (pp.  409-41 1 ),  in  a  short  article  entitled  Yet  more 
Light  on  ‘ Umar  Khayyam ,  and,  since  this  is  the  oldest  form  of  a 
legend  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  amongst 

1  A  small  portion  dealing  with  the  history  of  Hulagii  Khan  was  published 
by  Quatremere  (Paris,  1836),  and  the  trustees  of  the  Gibb  Memorial  Fund 
are  now  making  arrangements  for  the  gradual  publication  of  other  portions. 
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the  admirers  of  the  Astronomer-Poet  and  his  interpreter  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  reprint  this  translation  here, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  ‘Umar.  This  narrative  runs  as  follows1  : — 

“Now  the  cause  of  the  enmity  and  mistrust  which  existed  between 
the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah  was  that  they  and  ‘Umar 
Khayyam  were  at  school  together  in  Nishapur,  and  there,  in  boyish 
fashion,  conceived  for  one  another  a  devoted  friendship  which 
culminated  in  their  partaking  of  each  other’s  blood  and  registering 
a  solemn  vow  that  whichever  of  them  should  attain  to  high  rank 
and  lofty  degree  should  protect  and  help  the  others. 

“  Now  it  happened,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  fully  set  forth  in 
the  History  of  the  House  of  Seljuq,  that  the  Nidhamu'l-Mulk  attained 
to  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  ‘Umar  Khayyam  waited  upon  him 
and  reminded  him  of  the  vows  and  covenants  of  their  boyish  days. 
The  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  recognising  these  old  claims,  said,  ‘I  give  thee 
the  government  of  Nishapur  and  its  dependencies.’  But  ‘Umar, 
who  was  a  great  man,  and  withal  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  sense, 
replied,  ‘  I  have  no  desire  to  administer  a  province  or  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  people.  Rather  assign  to  me  a  stipend  or 
pension.’  So  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  assigned  him  an  allowance  of 
ten  thousand  dinars  from  the  treasury  of  Nishapur,  to  be  paid  over 
to  him  annually  without  deduction  or  tax.” 

The  narrative  continues  with  the  arrival  of  Hasan-i-Sabbah 
to  claim  his  share  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk’s  favours,  and 
describes  how  he  refuses  the  government  of  Ray  or  Isfahan, 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  high  post  at 
Court,  which  position  he  abuses  by  trying  to  compass  the  down¬ 
fall  of  his  benefactor,  whom  he  hopes  to  succeed  as  Prime 
Minister.  How  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  was  covered  with 
disgrace,  and,  fleeing  from  Khurasan,  made  his  wav  to  Isfahan 
and  thence  to  the  Court  of  the  Fatimid  Caliph  al-Mustansir  at 
Cairo,  where  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Nizar,  and  returned  to 
Persia  to  carry  on  the  “  New  Propaganda  ”  in  his  name,  are 
matters  which  have  been  already  discussed  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  will  be  found  set  forth  with  many  embellishments  in  the 

'  While  omitting  nothing  essential,  I  have  made  this  translation  a  little 
freer  than  it  is  in  my  article. 
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Tarikh-i-Guzida  (ed.  and  trans.  Gantin,  pp.  486-497), 
Dawlatshah’s  Memoirs  (pp.  138-141  of  my  edition)  and 
other  later  writers. 

The  next  notice  of  ‘Umar  Khayyam  cited  by  Zhukovski  is 
from  the  Firdawsu'  t-Taw  arikh ,  or  “  Paradise  of  Histories,” 
composed  about  a.d.  1405-6.  This  quotes  two 
FTawdrikh  9uatrahis,  describes  a  discussion  between 

him  and  Abu’l-Hasan  al-Bayhaqf  (in  which  the 
latter  took  by  far  the  greater  part)  as  to  the  meaning  of  an 
Arabic  verse  in  the  Hamasa,  and  repeats  the  story  of  his 
death,  which  essentially  agrees  with  that  given  by  Shahrazuri 
in  the  Nuzhatu l-Arwah. 

The  last  notice  which  Zhukovski  gives  is  from  a  very 
modern  work,  the  Ta  rlkh-i-Alfiy  or  “Millennial  History,” 
so  called  because  it  was  meant  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  year  a.h.  1000  (—  a.d.  1591-92), 
though  it  actually  ends  with  the  year  a.h.  997.  This  account 
for  the  most  part  reproduces  the  statements  of  Shahrazuri  in  an 
abridged  form,  but  ends  with  the  following  curious  passage  : — 


Ta'rikh-i-Alfl. 


“  It  appears  from  numerous  books  that  he  (i.e.,  ‘Umar  Khayyam) 
held  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis.  It  is  related  that  there  was 
in  Nishapur  an  old  College,  for  the  repairing  of  which  donkeys 
were  bringing  bricks.  One  day,  while  the  Sage  (Hakim,  i.e.,  ‘Umar) 
was  walking  with  a  group  of  students,  one  of  the  donkeys  would  on 
no  account  enter  (the  College).  When  ‘Umar  saw  this,  he  smiled, 
went  up  to  the  donkey,  and  extemporised  [the  following  quatrain]  : — 

Ay  rafta,  wa  baz  amada  “Bal  hum”  gashta, 

Ndm-at  zi  mayan-i-nam-ha  gum  gashta, 

Nakhun  hama  jam‘  amada,  u  sum  gashta 
Rish  uz  pas-i-kun  dar  amada  dum  gashta. 

“  O  lost  and  now  returned  ‘ yet  more  astray ,' 1 
Thy  name  from  men’s  remembrance  passed  away, 

Thy  nails  have  now  combined  to  form  thy  hoofs, 

Thy  tail’s  a  beard  turned  round  the  other  way  !  ” 


1  This  verse  has  caused  great  trouble  to  European  scholars,  but  the 
explanation  of  the  words  bal  hum  will  be  found  in  the  Qur’an,  vii,  178 
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The  donkey  then  entered,  and  they  asked  ‘Umar  the  reason  of  this. 
He  replied,  ‘The  spirit  which  has  now  attached  itself  to  the  body 
of  this  ass  [formerly]  inhabited  the  body  of  a  lecturer  in  this 
college,  therefore  it  would  not  come  in  until  now,  when,  perceiving 
that  its  colleagues  had  recognised  it,  it  was  obliged  to  step  inside.’  ” 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the  late  accounts  of 
‘Umar  Khayyam,  many  of  which  contain  anecdotes  obviously 
invented  to  explain  the  production  of  certain  quatrains.  He  is 
strangely  ignored  by  the  great  biographer  Ibn  Khallikan,  and 
by  Ibn  Shakir,  who  strove  in  his  Fawdtu  l-JVafaydt  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  his  predecessor.  Hajji  Khalifa,  the  great 
Turkish  bibliographer,  mentions  him  three  times  (ii,  584;  iii, 
570  ;  vi,  273),  once  in  connection  with  the  science  of  Algebra, 
once  in  connection  with  Malikshah’s  reformed  Calendar,  and 
once  as  contemporary  with  another  author  whom  he  is  discuss¬ 
ing,  but  omits  to  mention  the  year  of  his  death,  which  was 
therefore  presumably  unknown  to  him.  The  date  ordinarily 
given  for  his  decease1  is  a.h.  517  (=a.d.  1123-24),  but  I 
cannot  find  any  strong  authority  for  it.  It  is,  however,  certain 
from  the  Chahar  Maqala  that  he  died  between  a.d.  1115  and 
1135,  and  “some  years”  before  the  latter  date,  and  that  his 
father’s  name  was  Ibrahim.  Although  described  as  indolent 
and  averse  from  writing  or  teaching,  Ross2  has  compiled  a 
list  of  ten  books  (including  the  Persian  quatrains,  and  the 
Zlj-i-Malikshdhl ,  for  which  he  was  only  in  part  responsible) 
ascribed  to  him  by  various  authorities.  Most  of  these  were 
scientific  or  philosophical  treatises  in  Arabic,  one  of  which,  his 
Treatise  on  Algebra ,  was  edited  by  Woepcke  with  a  French 
translation  in  1851,  while  another,  containing  some  observa- 

and  xxv,  46,  in  the  words  “Ka’l-an'dmi,  bal  hum  adallu  “  like  cattle,  nay, 
they  are  yet  more  misguided.”  To  a  Muhammadan  reasonably  conver¬ 
sant  with  his  Qur’an  the  allusion  is  evident.  Whiniield  (No.  423)  has 
quite  misunderstood  the  verse. 

1  See  Rieu’s  Persian  Catalogue,  p.  546,  and  also  Ross’s  Introductory 
Sketch  to  Messrs.  Methuen’s  edition  of  FitzGerald’s  version  of  the 
RubdHyydt  (London,  1900),  pp.  7I-72* 

8  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  72-73. 
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tions  on  Euclid’s  definitions,  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  Leyden 
Library. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  Quatrains  that  the  interest  of  most 
readers  centres,  but  with  the  appalling  mass  of  literature  which 
the  popularity  of  FitzGerald’s  rendering  has  pro- 
"ntSaturc ”  duced  in  Europe  and  America  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  deal  in  a  book  like  the  present.  This  litera¬ 
ture  contains  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  literary 
work  which  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  judicious  bibliography 
which  forms  Appendix  xlix  (pp.  438-594)  of  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole’s  beautiful  “  Multi-variorum  edition  ”  (Boston 
and  London,  1898)  should  suffice  to  satisfy  the  most  insatiable 
“  Omarian,”  though  at  the  end  the  diligent  compiler  is  fain  to 
admit  (p.  594)  that  “certainly  all  the  extant  references  to 
Omar  in  all  languages  would  require  a  lifetime  [to  elucidate], 
and  make  a  library  in  itself.”  With  every  desire  for  brevity, 
however,  we  must  add  a  few  more  words  on  Zhukovski’s 
researches  as  to  the  “wandering  quatrains”  (/.<?.,  quatrains 
commonly  attributed  to  ‘Umar,  but  ascribed  on  older  and 
better  authority  to  other  poets),  and  Heron  Allen’s  careful 
and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  relation  existing  between  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  rendering  and  the  originals  on  which  it  was  based. 

Of  the  quatrains  of  4  Umar  Khayyam  included  in  M.  Nicolas’ 
edition,  no  fewer  than  eighty-two  were  found  by  Zhukovski 
ascribed  on  at  least  equally  good  authority  to  one 

“wandering  or  other  of  the  following  poets :  ‘Abdu’llah 
, quatrains.”  Ab(j  b.  Ab;’l_Kllayr;  Afdal-i-Kashl, 

‘Akif,  ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  Simnani,  Anwarl,  ‘Asjadi,  Athiru’d- 
Din,  ‘Attar,  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina),  Awhadi-i-Kirmani, 
Badihi-i-Sajawandi,  Bakharzi  (Sayfu’d-Din),  Fakhru’d-Dm 
Razi,  Firdawsl,  Ghazall  (Ahmad),  Hafidh-i-Shlrazl,  Jalalu’d- 
Din  Rumi,  Jamalu’d-Din  Qazwfnf,  Khaqani,  Kamalu’d-DIn 
Isma‘11,  Majdu’d-Din  Hamkar,  Maghribi,  Malik  Shamsu’d- 
Dm,  Najmu’d-Din  Razi,  Nasiru’d-Dm  Tusi,  Nihnatu’lHh- 
i-Kirmanl,  Rida’u’d-Din,  Sa‘du’d-Dlh  Hamawi,  Salman-i- 
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Sdwajf,  Shdhi,  SirAju’d-Diri  Qumn,  and  Talib-i-Amulf. 

This  list  could,  with  a  little  trouble,  be  greatly  increased. 

I  have  myself  noticed  (without  searching  for)  a  few  more 

instances.  Thus  the  quatrains  ascribed  by  Whinfield 

(Nos.  144  and  197)  and  by  Nicolas  (Nos.  116  and  182) 

to  ‘Umar,  and  by  Zhukovski  (Nos.  26  and  27)  to  Nasiru’d- 

Din  Tusl  and  Talib-i-AmulL  are  attributed  in  the  Tarikh-i- 
•  •  * 

Guzlda  (composed  in  a.d.  1330)  to  Siraju’d-Din  Qumrl  and 
‘Izzu’d-Din  Karachi  respectively  ; 1  and,  since  they  represent 
diametrically  opposite  points  of  view,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
they  are  not  by  the  same  author.  A  useful  tabulated  con¬ 
cordance  of  these  quatrains,  showing  their  correspondence 
with  the  editions  of  Whinfield  and  Nicolas,  and  the  Bodleian 
manuscript,  is  appended  by  Ross  to  his  translation  of  Zhu- 
kovski’s  article.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  inquiry  is  that, 
while  it  is  certain  that  ‘Umar  Khayyam  wrote  many  quatrains, 
it  is  hardly  possible,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  to  assert 
positively  that  he  wrote  any  particular  one  of  those  ascribed 
to  him.  The  oldest  known  manuscript  of  ‘Umar’s  Rubfriyyat 
(Bodleian,  No.  525)  dates  from  the  year  a.h.  865  ( =  a.d.  1460- 
1461),  and  was  therefore  transcribed  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a  half  after  his  death.  It  contains  only  158  quatrains,  and 
has  been  published  in  facsimile ,  with  literal  prose  translation, 
Introduction,  and  other  matter,  by  Mr.  Edward  Heron  Allen 
(London,  1898),  who  in  a  later  publication  on  the  same 
subject  ( Edward  FitzGerald's  Ruba^iyyat  of  <‘Omar  Khayyam 
with  their  Original  Persian  Sources,  London,  1899),  enumerates, 
on  pp.  xv-xvi,  the  manuscripts  and  editions  known  to  him, 
with  the  number  of  quatrains  contained  in  each.  This  varies 
from  76  in  one  of  the  older  Paris  MSS.  (dated  a.h.  937 
=  a.d.  1530-1531)  to  604  in  the  Bankipur  MS.,  770  in 
the  edition  lithographed  at  Lucknow  in  a.h.  1312 

1  See  my  Biographies  of  Persian  Poets  contained  in  .  .  .  the  Ta'rikh-i- 
Guzida ,  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1900,  and  January,  1901,  Nos.  38 
and  50. 

18 
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(=  A.D.  1894-95),  and  845  in  John  Payne’s  metrical  trans¬ 
lation,  while  Miss  Jessie  E.  Cadell  succeeded  in  collecting 
from  all  available  sources  over  twelve  hundred  quatrains 
attributed  to  ‘Umar  Khayyam.  It  is,  of  course,  always 
possible  that  an  ancient  and  authoritative  manuscript  may 
some  day  be  discovered  in  one  of  the  unexplored  libraries 
of  Asia,  but,  failing  this,  it  must,  save  in  a  few  isolated  cases, 
remain  uncertain  which  of  the  many  quatrains  ascribed  to 
‘Umar  are  really  his.  Both  external  and  internal  evidence  fail 
us ;  the  former  because  we  possess  no  manuscript  which  even 
approaches  the  poet’s  time,  the  latter  because  nearly  all 
quatrains  are  so  similar  in  form,  metre,  style,  and  diction, 
so  brief  in  extent,  so  much  more  prone  to  treat  of  the 
Universal  than  of  the  Particular,  and  so  easy  to  make  or 
paraphrase,  that  not  even  the  most  accomplished  Persian  man 
of  letters  could  seriously  pretend  to  decide  by  their  style 
as  to  their  authorship,  which,  indeed,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
the  somewhat  irreverent  comparison,  is  often  as  uncertain  as 
that  of  an  English  “  Limerick.” 

As  regards  the  relations  between  FitzGerald’s  translation 
or  paraphrase  and  the  original,  this  point  has  been  exhaustively 
and  conscientiously  worked  out  by  Mr.  Edward  Heron  Allen 
in  the  second  of  the  two  books  mentioned  on  the  preceding 
page,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  quote  in  his  own  words  the 
final  conclusion  at  which,  after  much  labour,  he  arrived 
(pp.  xi-xii  of  his  Preface)  : — 


“Of  Edward  FitzGerald’s  quatrains,  forty-nine  are  faithful  and 
beautiful  paraphrases  of  single  quatrains  to  be  found  in  the  Ouseley 
or  Calcutta  MSS.,  or  both. 

“  Forty-four  are  traceable  to  more  than  one  quatrain,  and  may 
therefore  be  termed  the  ‘composite’  quatrains. 

“Two  are  inspired  by  quatrains  found  by  FitzGerald  only  in 
Nicolas’  text. 

“Two  are  quatrains  reflecting  the  whole  spirit  of  the  original 
poem. 
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“Two  are  traceable  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  the  Mantiqut- 
Tayr  of  Faridu’d-Dm  ‘Attar. 

“Two  quatrains  primarily  inspired  by  ‘Umar  were  influenced  by 
the  Odes  of  Hafidh. 

“  And  three,  which  appeared  only  in  the  first  and  second  editions, 
and  were  afterwards  suppressed  by  Edward  FitzGerald  himself,  are 
not — so  far  as  a  careful  search  enables  me  to  judge — attributable 
to  any  lines  of  the  original  texts.  Other  authors  may  have  inspired 
them,  but  their  identification  is  not  useful  in  this  case.” 

Only  the  veriest  tyros  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  Persian 
the  quatrain  is  always  an  absolutely  complete  and  isolated  unit, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  poem  composed  of  a  number 
of  quatrains,  and  that  in  collections  of  quatrains  the  only  order 
observed  or  recognised  is  the  alphabetical,  according  to  the 
final  letter  of  the  three  rhyming  half-verses. 


Of  Baba  Tdhir,  of  Hamadan,  nick-named  “the  Naked” 
(‘ Uryan ),  the  second  of  the  four  famous  quatrain-writers  of 
this  period,  I  shall  speak  but  briefly,  since  his 
•Uryan  of  quatrains  have  been  published  by  M.  Clement 
Hamadan.  |quart  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  Nov.-Dee., 

1885  (ser.  viii,  vol.  6),  with  a  French  translation  and  notes, 
and  again  by  Mr.  Edward  Heron  Allen  in  his  Lament  of  Baba 
Tahir  (Quaritch,  1902),  with  Introduction,  literal  prose  trans¬ 
lation  and  notes,  to  which  is  added  an  English  verse-translation 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curtis  Brenton.  I  have  also  devoted  several 
pages  (83-87)  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  volume  to  a  discussion 
of  the  dialects  and  dialect-poetry  of  Persia  in  general,  and  Bdbd 
Tahir  in  particular,  and  gave  the  text  and  metrical  translations 
of  three  ot  his  most  popular  quatrains.1  These,  and  most  other 
dialect-quatrains,  are  written  not  in  the  usual  ruba^l  metres  but 

in  the  apocopated  hexameter  hazaj ,  i.e .,  the  foot  (w - ) 

six  times  repeated  in  the  bayt ,  but  “  docked  ”  to  - )  in 


1  Of  less  use  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  because  written  in 
Russian,  is  Zhukovski’s  article  in  vol.  xiii.  (pp.  104-108)  of  the  Zapiski 
of  the  Oriental  Section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archaeological  Society 
for  1901. 
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the  third  and  sixth  feet.  They  are  naturally,  as  being  the  work 
of  simple  and  provincial  men,  usually  of  a  less  introspective 
and  philosophical  character  than  those  of  quatrain-writers  like 
‘Umar  Khayydm. 

Of  Bdba  Tahir’s  life  we  know  but  little,  and  very  various 
dates,  ranging  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  have  been  assigned  to 
him  by  different  Persian  writers.  By  far  the  oldest  mention 
of  him  which  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  the  already-mentioned 
RahatiC s-Sudur*  on  f.  43  of  the  unique  Paris  MS.,  and  runs 
as  follows  : — 

“I  have  heard  that  when  Sultan  Tughril  Beg  came  to  Hamadan, 
there  were  three  elders  of  the  saints  (i.e.,  the  Sufis),  Baba  Tahir, 
Baba  Ja‘far,  and  Shaykh  Hamsha.  Now  there  is  by  the 
of ^BlbVrdhfr,  gate  Hamadan  a  little  mountain  called  Khidr,  and 

A^nti202-3  there  they  were  standing.  The  Sultan’s  eyes  fell  upon 
them  ;  he  halted  the  vanguard  of  his  army,  alighted, 
approached,  and  kissed  their  hands.  Baba  Tahir,  who  was  some¬ 
what  crazy  in  his  manner,  said  to  him,  ‘  O  Turk,  what  wilt  thou  do 
with  God’s  people  ?  ’  ‘  Whatever  thou  biddest  me,’  replied  the 
Sultan.  ‘  Do  [rather]  that  which  God  biddeth  thee,’  replied  Baba  ; 

Verily  God  enjoineth  Justice  and  Well-doing"  ’ 8  The  Sultan  wept 
and  said,  ‘  I  will  do  so.’  Baba  took  his  hand  and  said,  ‘  Dost  thou 
accept  this  from  me  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,’  replied  the  Sultan.  Baba  had  on  his 

finger  the  top  of  a  broken  ibriq  3  wherewith  he  had  for  many  years 
performed  his  ablutions.  This  he  took  off  and  placed  on  the 
Sultan’s  finger,  saying,  ‘Thus  do  I  place  on  thy  hand  the  empire 
of  the  world  :  be  thou  just!'  The  Sultan  used  to  keep  this  amongst 
his  amulets,  and,  when  a  battle  was  impending,  used  to  put  it  on 
his  finger.  Such  was  his  pure  faith  and  sincere  belief  ;  for  in  the 
Muhammadan  religion  there  was  none  more  devout  or  watchful 
than  he." 

The  meeting  here  described  probably  took  place  about 
a.h.  447  or  450  (a.d.  1055-58),  so  that  we  may  safely  reject 

1  See  pp.  1 17  and  166  supra.  8  Qur’an,  xvi,  92. 

3  A  pitcher  with  a  long,  narrow  neck  used  for  the  ablutions  prescribed 
by  Islam.  A  ring-shaped  fragment  had  in  this  case  resulted  from  a 
horizontal  fracture  of  the  neck. 
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the  date  (a.h.  410  =  a.d.  1019-20)  assigned  to  BabA  Tdhir’s 
death  by  Rida-quli  Khan  in  the  Riyadu  l-^Arifln,  while  the 
statement  cited  by  Zhukovski  in  the  article  alluded  to  in  a 
preceding  footnote,  that  Baba  Tahir  conversed  with  Avicenna 
(who  died  in  a.d.  1036)  contains  no  inherent  improbability. 
The  anecdote  cited  above  is  quite  in  character  both  with  the 
little  we  know  of  Baba  Tahir  from  other  sources,  and  with 
the  consideration  and  respect  still  shown  by  the  highest  and 
noblest  in  Muhammadan  countries  to  half-crazy  ( majdhub ) 
dervishes  with  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Such  I  have  myself 
seen  wander  at  will  into  Turkish  Government  offices,  where 
they  always  met  with  a  kind  and  even  deferential  reception. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  third  great  quatrain-writer,  Abu 
Sacid  b.  Abi’l-Khayr  (born  at  Mahna,  in  the  district  of 
Khdwardn,  on  December  7,  a.d.  967,  died  on 
Abi’l-Khayr  January  12,  a.d.  1049),  wh°m  Ethe  describes 
as  the  first  master  of  theosophic  verse,  the  first 
to  popularise  the  quatrain  as  a  vehicle  of  religious,  mystic,  and 
philosophic  thought,  and  to  make  it  “  the  focus  of  all  mystic- 
pantheistic  irradiations,”  and  the  first  u  to  give  the  presenta¬ 
tions  and  forms  of  the  Sufi  doctrine  those  fantastic  and  gorgeous 
hues  which  thenceforth  remained  typical  of  this  kind  of  poetry.” 
Like  B£bd  Tdhir,  Abu  Sacid  is  said  to  have  come  into  personal 
relations  with  Avicenna,  and  when  they  separated  after  their 
first  interview,  according  to  the  popular  story,  the  mystic  said, 
a  What  I  see  he  knows,”  while  the  philosopher  said,  u  What 
I  know  he  sees.”  1  But  Eth6  has  shown  that  (as,  indeed,  was 
to  be  expected)  they  were  on  important  points  of  belief 


1  This  story  is  given,  amongst  other  places,  in  the  Akhlaq-i-Jaldli 
(composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century),  p.  28  of  the  edition 
lithographed  at  Lucknow  in  a.h.  1283  (a.d.  1866-67).  According  to 
another  account  given  in  the  Ta'rikh-i-Guzida  and  cited  by  Ethe  ( loc .  cit., 
p.  151),  Avicenna  said,  “  All  that  I  know  he  also  sees,”  while  Abu  Safid 
said,  “  All  that  I  do  not  see  he  knows.” 
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(e.g.y  the  efficacy  of  faith  without  works)  in  direct  antagonism 
(pp.  52-53  of  the  article  mentioned  in  n.  I  ad  calc). 

The  materials  for  Abu  Sard’s  biography  are  exceptionally 
complete,  for,  besides  the  usual  hagiologies  and  anthologies, 
we  have  first  of  all  two  monographs  compiled 
h^a biography  b y  Ethe  with  his  usual  diligence  and  scholar- 
copious/  ship,1  and  subsequently  the  publication  by  Zhu- 
kovski  in  1899  of  two  volumes  of  rare  texts 
dealing  wholly  or  chiefly  with  his  life,  words,  and  verses. 
These  two  volumes  are  so  important  that  they  merit  a 
somewhat  detailed  notice. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  texts  of  two  Persian  works, 
the  Asrarut-  Taw  hid  fl  Maqarndti sh-Shaykh  Abl  Sa'id  (“Mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Divine  Unity,  treating  of  the  Stations  of 
Shaykh  Abu  Sa‘id”),  and  the  short  Risdla-i-Hawraiyya 
(“Treatise  of  the  Houri  ”).  The  former,  a  lengthy  work 
of  485  pages,  was  compiled  by  the  Saint’s  great-great-grand¬ 
son,  Muhammad  b.  al-Munawwar  b.  Abfs-Sa‘id  b.  Abl  Tahir 
b.  Abi  Sa‘fd  b.  Abi’l-Khayr  of  Mayhana,2  and,  as  Zhukovski 
has  shown  in  his  learned  preface,  between  the  years  a.h.  552 
and  599  (a.d.  1157  and  1203),  for  it  alludes  to  the  death 
of  Sanjar  the  Seljuq,  which  took  place  in  the  former  year,  and 
is  dedicated  *0  Ghiyathu’d-Din  Muhammad  b.  Sam,  King  of 
Ghur,  who  died  in  the  latter  year.  Zhukovski’s  text  is  based 
on  two  MSS.,  those  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Copenhagen,  and 
the  importance  of  the  work  lies,  as  he  points  out,  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  original  sources  used  by  ‘Attar,  Jamf,  and 
other  later  compilers,  and  that  it  rests  almost  entirely  on  the 
statement  of  contemporaries  transmitted  either  orally  or  in 
the  form  of  notes  and  memoranda.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
oldest  monographs  on  Suli  saints,  and  giving  a  very  clear 

1  In  the  Sitzungsb.  d.  bayr.  Akad.,  philos.-philolog.  KJasse ,  1875, 
pp.  145-168,  and  1878,  pp.  38-70.  In  these  articles  Dr.  Ethe  pub¬ 
lished  ninety-two  of  Abu  Sa'id’s  quatrains  with  metrical  translations 
and  copious  explanations  and  commentary. 

*  So  pointed  in  the  Asrdru’t-Tawfyid,  p.  3,  1.  17. 
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picture  of  the  dervish  life  of  that  period,  it  is  also  of  con¬ 
siderable  philological  interest,  and  the  editor  has  wisely 
preserved  unchanged  the  archaic  forms  in  which  it  abounds. 
Both  manuscripts  date  from  the  eighth  century  of  the  Flight 
(fourteenth  of  our  era). 

The  Risala-i-Hawra  iyya  is  a  short  treatise  of  five  pages 
written  by  ‘Abdu’llah  b.  Mahmud  of  Shash  (or  Chach)  in 
Transoxiana  to  explain  one  of  Shaykh  Abu  Sard’s  quatrains. 

The  second  volume  published  by  Zhukovski  comprises  the 
text  of  an  ancient  and  unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
(dated  a.d.  1299)  whereof  the  greater  part  treats  of  “the 
spiritual  teachings  and  supernatural  powers”  of  Shaykh  Abu 
Sah'd.  The  author  of  this  work,  which  amounts  to  seventy- 
eight  pages  of  printed  text,  and  was  written  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  Asraru  t-Tawhid,  was  also  a  great-great-grandson  of 
the  Saint,  and  a  son,  as  Zhukovski  conjectures,  of  Abu  Rawh 
Lutfu’llah. 

Besides  these  ample  materials,  to  do  justice  to  which  would 
require  in  itself  a  volume,  we  have  numerous  notices 
of  the  Saint’s  life  in  later  biographical  works  like  the  Haft 
Iqllm  (cited  by  Eth6),  Ta'rlkh-i-Guzlda ,  Nafahatu' l-Uns  (ed. 
Nassau  Lees,  pp.  339-347),  &c.,  as  well  as  Oriental  editions 
of  his  Rubfriyyat,  which  are  sometimes  combined  in  one 
volume  with  those  of  ‘Umar  Khayyam  and  Baba  Tahir, 
and  other  kindred  matter.  His  life,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  uneventful,  his  experiences  lying,  to  make  use 
of  the  idiom  of  the  Persian  mystics,  rather  in  the  w  World 
of  Souls  ”  than  in  the  “  World  of  Horizons.”  In  this  respect 
he  differs  essentially  from  the  writers  and  poets  to  whom  the 
first  part  of  this  chapter  was  devoted. 

To  Dr.  Ethe,  I  think,  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing 
Shaykh  Abu  Sard’s  pre-eminent  importance  in  the  history  of 
Persian  Mysticism — an  importance  hardly  recognised  even  by 
his  own  countrymen,  who,  following  the  well-known  saying 
of  their  greatest  theosophical  writer,  Jalalu’d-Dm  Rumi, 
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commonly  reckon  Sana’l  and  ‘Attar,  both  of  whom  were 
subsequent  to  Abu  Sa‘id,  as  the  first  and  second  of  their  three 
arch-mystagogues.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Ethe  has  amply  shown  in  the 
selection  of  the  Saint’s  quatrains  which  he  published  (and  the 
same  holds  good  of  his  sayings,  whereof  an  abundance  is 
recorded  by  his  biographers),  all  the  characteristics  of  Persian 
mystical  thought  and  diction  now  for  the  first  time  present 
themselves  in  a  combination  which  has  ever  since  remained 
typical  of  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Indian  Sufi  poets.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quatrains,  selected  from  Dr.  Ethd’s  monograph,  and 
numbered  with  the  numbers  which  he  there  assigns  to  them, 
will,  I  think,  suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  : — 


(1) 

“To  gladden  one  poor  heart  of  man  is  more, 

Be  sure,  than  fanes  a  thousand  to  restore  : 

And  one  free  man  by  kindness  to  enslave 
Is  better  than  to  free  of  slaves  a  score.” 

w 

“O  Thou  whose  Visage  makes  our  world  so  fair, 
Whose  union,  night  and  day,  is  all  man’s  prayer, 
Art  kinder  unto  others  ?  Woe  is  me  I 
But  woe  to  them  if  they  my  anguish  share  1  ” 

(5) 

“In  search  of  martyrdom  the  Ghazts  go1 
To  fight  Faith’s  battles  :  do  they  then  not  know 
That  martyred  lovers  higher  rank,  as  slain 
By  hand  of  Friend,  and  not  by  hand  of  Foe?” 

(6) 

“  Let  no  one  of  Thy  boundless  Grace  despair ; 
Thine  own  elect  shall  ever  upward  fare  : 

The  mote,  if  once  illumined  by  Thy  Sun, 

The  brightness  of  a  thousand  suns  shall  share.” 


1  Those  who  engage  in  the  ghazw,  or  religious  war. 
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(10) 

“  Till  Mosque  and  College  fall  ’neath  Ruin’s  ban, 

And  Doubt  and  Faith  be  interchanged  in  man, 

How  can  the  Order  of  the  Q aland ars1 
Prevail,  and  raise  up  one  true  Musulman?" 

(13) 

“Sir,  blame  me  not  if  wine  I  drink,  or  spend 
My  life  in  striving  Wine  and  Love  to  blend  ; 

When  sober,  I  with  rivals  sit ;  but  when 
Beside  myself,  I  am  beside  the  Friend." 

(>7) 

“Said  I,  ‘To  whom  belongs  thy  Beauty  1’  He 
Replied,  ‘  Since  I  alone  exist,  to  Me  ; 

Lover,  Beloved  and  Love  am  I  in  one, 

Beauty,  and  Mirror,  and  the  Eyes  which  see  I '  ” 

(18) 

“  I  sought  the  Leech  and  told  my  inward  Pain  : 

Said  he,  ‘  From  speech  of  all  but  Him  refrain ; 

As  for  thy  diet,  Heart’ s-blood  shall  it  be, 

And  from  both  Worlds  thy  thoughts  shalt  thou  restrain." 

(J9) 

“Those  men  who  lavish  on  me  titles  fair 
Know  not  my  heart,  nor  what  is  hidden  there; 

But,  if  they  once  could  turn  me  inside  out, 

They’d  doom  me  to  the  Burning,  that  I’ll  swear  1 " 

(20) 

“Thou  bid’st  me  love,  and  midst  Thy  lovers  pine, 

Of  Sense  and  Reason  strip’st  this  Heart  of  mine ; 

Devout  and  much  revered  was  I,  but  now 
Toper,  and  gad-about,  and  libertine." 

(21) 

“That  Moon  in  Beauty  rich  and  Constancy, 

Beauty’s  high  Zenith  is  His  least  Degree ; 

Gaze  on  His  Sun-bright  Face  ;  or,  can’st  thou  not, 

On  those  dark  curls  which  bear  it  company." 


1  A  Qalandar  is  a  kind  of  dervish  who  disregards  all  appearances  and 
is  heedless  of  men’s  opinion. 
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(27) 

u  My  countenance  is  blanched  of  Islam’s  hue ; 

More  honour  to  a  Frankish  dog  is  due  ! 

So  black  with  shame’s  my  visage  that  of  me 
Hell  is  ashamed,  and  Hell’s  despairing  crew.” 

(28) 

“When  me  at  length  Thy  Love’s  Embrace  shall  claim 
To  glance  at  Paradise  I’d  deem  it  shame, 

While  to  a  Thee-less  Heaven  were  I  called, 

Such  Heaven  and  Hell  to  me  would  seem  the  same." 

(3°) 

“What  time  nor  Stars  nor  Skies  existent  were, 

Nor  Fire  nor  Water  was,  nor  Earth,  nor  Air, 

Nor  Form,  nor  Voice,  nor  Understanding,  I 
The  Secrets  of  God’s  One-ness  did  declare." 

(32) 

“  Brahmin,  before  that  cheek  rose-tinted  bow 
Of  fourteen-year-old  beauty,  for  I  vow 
That,  failing  eyes  God-seeing,  to  adore 
Fire  is  more  fit  than  to  adore  a  cow  !”* 

(33) 

“  O  God,  I  crave  Thy  Grace  for  hapless  me  ! 

For  hapless  me  enough  Thy  Clemency  I 
Each  some  protector,  some  defender  claims  ; 

But  I,  poor  friendless  I,  have  none  but  Thee  !  ” 

(38) 

“  By  whatsoever  Path,  blessed  the  Feet 
Which  seek  Thee ;  blessed  He  who  strives  to  meet 
Thy  Beauty ;  blessed  they  who  on  it  gaze, 

And  blessed  every  tongue  which  Thee  doth  greet !  ” 


*  “  Cow-worshippers  ”  (gdv-parast),  or  “  calf-worshippers  ”  (gusdla- 
parast),  is  a  term  not  unfrequently  applied  by  the  Persian  to  the  Hindus- 
The  ruddy  glow  on  beauty’s  cheeks  is  compared  to  the  sun  or  to  fire,  and 
hence  the  lover  is  metaphorically  termed  a  Fire-worshipper  or  Sun- 
worshipper. 
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(54) 

“  The  Gnostic,  who  hath  known  the  Mystery, 

Is  one  with  God,  and  from  his  Self-hood  free  : 

Affirm  God’s  Being  and  deny  thine  own  : 

This  is  the  meaning  of  ‘  no  god  but  HE.’  ” 

(55) 

“  Last  night  I  passed  in  converse  with  the  Friend, 

Who  strove  to  break  the  vows  which  I  would  mend  ; 

The  long  Night  passed  :  the  Tale  was  scarce  begun  : 
Blame  not  the  Night,  the  Tale  hath  ne’er  an  end  1” 

(6i) 

“  Since  first  I  was,  ne’er  far  from  Thee  I’ve  been ; 

My  lucky  star  hath  served  me  well,  I  ween  ; 

Extinguished  in  Thine  Essence,  if  extinct, 

And  if  existent,  by  Thy  Light  I'm  seen.” 

And  here,  to  conclude,  is  the  quatrain  ascribed  to  Avicenna, 
with  the  reply  of  Shaykh  Abu  Sahd.  The  former  runs  : — 

“  ’Tis  we  who  on  God’s  Grace  do  most  rely, 

Who  put  our  vices  and  our  virtues  by, 

For  where  Thy  Grace  exists,  the  undone  done 
Is  reckoned,  and  the  done  undone  thereby.” 

This  is  Abu  Sard’s  reply : — 

**  O  steeped  in  sin  and  void  of  good,  dost  try 
To  save  thyself,  and  thy  misdeeds  deny? 

Can  sins  be  cancelled,  or  neglect  made  good  ? 

Vainly  on  Grace  Divine  dost  thou  rely  I” 

The  verses  above  cited  illustrate  most  of  the  salient  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Sufi  thought  and  diction.  There  is  the  fundamental 
conception  of  God  as  not  only  Almighty  and  All-good,  but  as 
the  sole  source  of  Being  and  Beauty,  and,  indeed,  the  one 
Beauty  and  the  one  Being,  “  in  Whom  is  submerged  whatever 
becomes  non-apparent,  and  by  Whose  light  whatever  is  apparent 
is  made  manifest.”  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  sym- 
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bolic  language  so  characteristic  of  these,  and,  indeed,  of  nearly 
all  mystics,  to  whom  God  is  essentially  a  the  Friend,”  “  the 
Beloved,”  and  “  the  Darling”;  the  ecstasy  of  meditating  on 
Him  “the  Wine  ”  and  “the  Intoxication”;  His  self-revela¬ 
tions  and  Occultations,  “  the  Face”  and  “  the  Night-black 
Tresses,”  and  so  forth.  There  is  also  the  exaltation  of  the 
Subjective  and  Ideal  over  the  Objective  and  Formal,  and  the 
spiritualisation  of  religious  obligations  and  formulas,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  amongst  the  Ismaffils,  from  whom, 
though  otherwise  strongly  divergent,  the  Sufis  probably 
borrowed  it.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  broad  tolerance  which 
sees  Truth  in  greater  or  less  measure  in  all  Creeds  ;  recognises 
that  “  the  Ways  unto  God  are  as  the  number  of  the  souls  of 
men”;1  and,  with  the  later  Hafidh,  declares  that  “  any  shrine 
is  better  than  self-worship.”2 

Innumerable  sayings  and  anecdotes  of  Abu  Safid  are  recorded 
by  his  diligent  biographers.  A  very  few  examples  of  these  must 
suffice.  Being  once  asked  to  define  Suffism,  he  said,  “To  lay  aside 
what  thou  hast  in  thy  head  (such  as  desires  and  ambitions),  and 
to  give  away  what  thou  hast  in  thy  hand,  and  not  to  flinch 
from  whatever  befalls  thee.”  “The  veil  between  God  and 
His  servant,”  he  observed  on  another  occasion,  “  is  neither 
earth  nor  heaven,  nor  the  Throne  nor  the  Footstool  :  thy  self¬ 
hood  and  illusions  are  the  veil,  and  when  thou  removest  these 
thou  hast  attained  unto  God.”  They  described  to  him  how 
one  holy  man  could  walk  on  the  water,  how  another  could  fly 
in  the  air,  and  how  a  third  could  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
transport  himself  from  one  city  to  another.  “  The  frog  can 
swim  and  the  swallow  skim  the  water,”  he  replied  ;  “  the  crow 
and  the  fly  can  traverse  the  air,  and  the  Devil  can  pass  in  a 
moment  from  East  to  West.  These  things  are  of  no  great 
account  :  he  is  a  man  who  dwells  amongst  mankind,  buys  and 

/ 

1  Turuqu'lldhi  ka-adadi  nufusi  Bani  Adam.  The  Sufis  ascribe  this 
saying  to  the  Prophet,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  spurious. 

8  Har  qibtad  ki  bdshad  bihtar  zi  kliud-parasti. 
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sells,  marries,  and  associates  with  his  fellow-creatures,  yet  is 
never  for  a  single  moment  forgetful  of  God.” 

It  is  said  that  one  of  Abu  Sard’s  favourite  verses,  forming 
part  of  an  Arabic  poem  addressed  by  Kuthayyir  to  his  beloved 
cAzza,  was  this  : — 

“  I  would  answer  thy  voice  did’st  thou  call  me,  though  over  my 
body  lay 

Heavy  the  earth  of  the  grave-yard,  and  my  bones  were  crumbled 
away  ”  ; 

a  verse  which  strongly  recalls  Tennyson’s  beautiful  lines  in 
Maud : — 

“  She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 

My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed ; 

My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 

Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red.” 

On  his  tombstone  was  engraved  the  following  verse  in 
Arabic  : — 

“  I  ask  thee,  nay,  command  thee,  when  comes  my  time  to  die, 

To  carve  upon  my  tombstone,  ‘  Here  doth  a  lover  lie.' 

That  perchance  some  other  lover,  who  Passion’s  laws  doth 
know, 

May  halt  his  feet  at  my  grave,  and  greet  the  lover  who  lies 
below.”  1 

Of  Shaykh  Abu  Ismahl  ‘Abdu’llah  Ansari  of  Herat,  chiefly 
known  for  his  Munajdt ,  or  Supplications,  and  his  R.ub&'iyyat , 
or  Quatrains,  I  shall  say  but  little.  He  claimed, 
S'1nZh  AifsirL"  as  ^is  n  'ls^a  implies,  an  Arabian  origin,  being 
descended  from  the  Prophet’s  companion  Abu 
Ayyub  ;  he  was  born  at  Herat  on  May  4,  a.d.  1006,  and  died 

*  For  the  Arabic  text,  see  the  last  page  (p.  78)  of  Zhukovski’s  Hdldt  u 
Sukhandn,  &c. 
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in  1088.  Two  works  named  “The  Stages  of  the  Pilgrims” 
{Mana%ilu  s-Sairln)  and  “The  Lights  of  Verification” 
(Anwaru  t-Tahqiq)  are  also  ascribed  to  him.  The  following  is 
from  his  Munajat : — 

“  O  God  !  Two  pieces  of  iron  are  taken  from  one  spot,  one 
becomes  a  horse-shoe  and  one  a  King’s  mirror.  O  God  !  Since 
Thou  hadst  the  Fire  of  Separation,  why  didst  Thou 
A lun&jdt.  raise  up  the  Fire  of  Hell  ?  O  God  1  I  fancied  that  I 

knew  Thee,  but  now  I  have  cast  my  fancies  into  the 
water.  O  God  !  I  am  helpless  and  dizzy  ;  I  neither  know  what  I 
have,  nor  have  what  I  know  1” 

This  well-known  quatrain  is  attributed  to 

Quatrains. 

him  : — 


“  Great  shame  it  is  to  deem  of  high  degree 
Thyself,  or  over  others  reckon  thee  : 

Strive  to  be  like  the  pupil  of  thine  eye— 

To  see  all  else,  but  not  thyself  to  see.” 

The  following  is  also  typical  : — 

“  I  need  nor  wine  nor  cup  :  I’m  drunk  with  Thee ; 

Thy  quarry  I,  from  other  snares  set  free  : 

In  Ka'ba  and  Pagoda  Thee  I  seek  : 

Ka‘ba,  Pagoda,  what  are  these  to  me  ?  ” 

Ethe  [loc.  cit .,  p.  282)  enumerates  the  following  works  of 
Shaykh  cAbdu’llah  Ansar!  :  the  Nasjhat ,  or  “Advice,”  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk  ;  the  llahi-nama , 
0thSha7tM-of  or  “Divine  Book”;  the  Z&du’l-'Atifln,  or 
Ansan.  «  Qn0s(;cs’  Provision  ”  ;  the  Kitab-i-Asrar. ,  or 
“  Book  of  Mysteries  ” ;  a  new  and  enlarged  redaction  of 
SullamPs  Tabaqat-i-Siiflyya ,  or  Biographies  of  Sufi  Saints  ;  and 
a  prose  Romance  of  Yusuf  and  Zulaykha  entitled  Anisii  l- 
Murlaln  wa  Shamsu  l-Majalis^  or  “  The  Companion  of  Disciples 
and  Sun  of  Assemblies.” 
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We  must  now  pass  on  to  some  of  the  chief  non-mystical 
poets  of  this  period,  of  whom  four  at  least  deserve  mention, 
viz.,  the  younger  Asadi  of  Tus,  the  two  poets  of 

^TabrL°f  Jurjan,  Fakhru’d-Dm  Ascad  and  Fasihi,  and 
Qatran  of  Tabriz.  Let  us  begin  with  the  latter, 
whom  Nasir-i-Khusraw  met  and  conversed  with  during  his 
halt  at  Tabriz  (August  26  to  September  18,  1046),  and  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  follows  in  his  Safar-nama  (p.  6  of 

the  text)  : — 

“In  Tabriz  I  saw  a  poet  named  Qatran.  He  wrote  good  poetry  ^ 
but  did  not  know  Persian  well.  He  came  to  me  bringing  the 
Diwdns  of  Manjik  and  Daqiqi,  which  he  read  with  me,  questioning 
me  about  every  passage  in  which  he  found  difficulty.  Then  I 
explained,  and  he  wrote  down  the  explanation.  He  also  recited  to 
me  some  of  his  own  poems.” 

Both  cAwfi  ( Lubab ,  vol.  ii  of  my  edition,  pp.  214-22 1) 
and  Dawlatshah  (pp.  67-69)  consecrate  separate  notices  to 
Qatran,  but  both  are  meagre  in  biographical  details.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  former  he  was  a  native  of  Tabriz,  according  to  the 
latter,  of  Tirmidh,  while  Schefer  conjectures  that  he  was  born 
in  the  mountains  of  Daylam,  between  Qazwm  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Dawlatshah  speaks  of  him  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poetry  which  included  such  distinguished  poets  as  Anwarl, 
Rashidi  of  Samarqand,  Ruhl  of  Walwalaj,  Shams-i-Simkash, 
‘Adnani,  and  Pisar-i-khum-khana  (“the  Son  of  the  Tavern”), 
and  adds  that  the  eminent  secretary  and  poet,  Rashldu’d-Dln 
Watwat,  used  to  say  :  “  I  consider  Qatran  as  incontestably  the 
Master  of  Poetry  in  our  time,  and  regard  the  other  poets  as 
being  so  rather  by  natural  genius  than  by  artistic  training.” 
And  it  is  certainly  true  that  with  him  poetry  becomes  infinitely 
more  artificial  and  rhetorical  than  with  most  of  his  predecessors, 
while,  as  Dawlatshdh  adds,  he  especially  cultivated  the  more 
difficult  verse-forms,  such  as  the  murabba ‘  (foursome),  mu~ 
kharnmas  (fivesome),  and  double  rhyme  [dhu  l-qajiyatayn).  In 
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this  latter  device  he  is  especially  skilful,  and,  though  imitated 
by  some  later  poets,  is  surpassed  by  few.  Amongst  his 
imitators  in  this  respect  was  Sanjar’s  Poet-Laureate  Mucizzi, 
who  has  a  celebrated  poem  in  double  rhyme  1  beginning  : — 

“  Fresh  as  rose-leaves  freshly  fallen  dost  thou  on  my  breast  rest ; 

Didst  thou  erst  in  Heaven’s  embraces  as  a  nursling  pressed 
rest?” 

This  ingenious  artifice  is  very  difficult  to  imitate  in  English, 
and  as  it  is  the  special  characteristic  of  nearly  all  his  verse,2 
which  depends  for  its  beauty  rather  on  form  than  idea,  it  must 
be  left  to  those  who  can  read  it  in  the  original  to  judge  of  its 
merit.  The  above  attempt  to  reproduce  this  artifice  in  a 
single  Verse  of  English  is,  indeed,  inadequate  ;  each  line  should 
end  with  a  word  which  in  spelling  and  pronunciation  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word,  like 
farsang  (parasang)  and  sang  (stone),  narang  (orange)  and  rang 
(colour),  Amuy  (the  Oxus)  and  muy  (hair),  and  so  on  ;  and  to 
produce  the  effect  in  English  it  would  be  necessary  to  compose 
verses  of  which  each  line  should,  besides  observing  the  ordinary 
laws  of  rhyme  and  metre,  end  with  pairs  of  words  like  i(  recoil, 
coil,”  “  efface,  face,”  “  refuse,  use,”  and  the  like.  But  in 
Persian  the  figure,  though  very  artificial,  is  pretty  enough  when 
skilfully  handled. 

Asadi  the  younger,  named  ‘All,  who  concluded  his  heroic 
poem,  the  Garshdsp-nama  (one  of  the  numerous  imitations  of 
the  Shahnama\  in  a.d.  1066,  must  be  carefully 

Asadi  the  J 

younger,  of  distinguished  from  his  father  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad, 
the  teacher  of  Firdawsi  and  author  of  the  a  strife- 
poems  ”  [munadharat]  discussed  at  pp.  1 49-1 52  supra ,  who  died 
in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mas‘ud,  /.<?.,  before  a.d.  1041.  One  point 

1  See  my  edition  of  Dawlatshah,  p.  58. 

2  Many  instances  of  it  will  be  found  in  ‘Awfi’s  notice  of  him  in  the 
Lubab.  See  pp.  2 14-221  of  my  edition  of  vol.  ii  of  that  work. 
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of  great  interest  connected  with  the  younger  Asadi  is  that  we 
possess  a  complete  manuscript — and  that  the  oldest  known 
Persian  manuscript,  dated  Shawwal,  a.h.  447  (=  December, 
1055,  or  January,  1056) — entirely  written  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing.  This  manuscript  is  in  the  Vienna  Library,  and 
has  been  beautifully  edited  by  Dr.  Seligmann  (Vienna,  1859), 
while  a  German  translation  by  ‘Abdu’l-Khaliq  (“  Abdul 
Chalig  Achundow”)  was  printed,  without  date,  at  Halle.  It 
is  a  copy  of  a  work  on  Pharmacology,  entitled  Kitabu  l-abniya 
‘ an  haqaiqi l-adwiya  (“  The  Book  of  Principles  on  the  True 
Nature  of  Drugs  ”),  composed  by  Abu  Mansur  Muwaffaq  b. 
cAli  of  Herat,  and  the  copyist  in  the  colophon  calls  himself 
u  ‘All  b.  Ahmad  al-Asadf  of  Tus,  the  Poet.” 

Asadl’s  Garshasp-nama ,  an  epic  poem  describing  the  adven¬ 
tures  and  achievements  of  Garshasp,  an  old  legendary  hero  of 
Slstdn,  contains  some  nine  or  ten  thousand  verses. 
Thendrnads ^  *s  very  sim^ar  in  style  to  its  prototype,  the 
Shahnama ,  but  as  I  have  not  had  access  to  any 
one  of  the  ten  manuscripts  enumerated  by  Ethe,1  and  have 
only  at  my  disposal  the  portions  published  by  Turner  Macan 
in  vol.  iv  of  his  edition  of  the  Shahnama  (pp.  2099  et  seqq .), 
I  am  unable  to  say  anything  more  about  it 

Of  greater  interest  and  importance  is  his  Persian  Lexicon 
(. Lughat-i-Furs ),  preserved  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  the  publication 
of  which  in  Gottingen  in  1897  is,  perhaps,  the 
The  Lughat-i-  greatest  of  the  many  services  rendered  to  Persian 
letters  by  Dr.  Paul  Horn.  Ethe  has  since  that 
time  discovered  another  MS.  in  the  India  Office  (No.  2,516  = 
No.  2,455  of  his  Catalogue ),  and  has  indicated  the  most 
important  variants.  The  Vatican  MS.  is  an  ancient  one, 
bearing  a  date  equivalent  to  September  30,  a.d.  1332.  The 
Lexicon  appears  to  have  been  composed  by  Asadi  towards  the 

1  See  his  article  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Grundriss  d.  Iranisch.  Philology 
pp.  233-235  ;  and  also  his  article  Uber  persische  Tenzonen  in  vol.  ii 
(pp.  62-66)  ofthe  Transactions  of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Orien¬ 
talists  (Berlin,  1882). 
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end  of  his  life  (p.  31  of  Horn’s  Preface),  but  at  what  precise 
epoch  is  not  certain.  It  only  explains  rare  and  archaic  Persian 
words,  but  its  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  word  is 
illustrated  and  vouched  for  by  a  citation  from  one  of  the  old 
poets,  including  many  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  total 
number  of  poets  thus  cited  is  seventy-six,  and  the  citations 
include  passages  from  Rudagfs  lost  Kalila  and  Dimna ,  and 
other  poems  hitherto  known  to  us  either  not  at  all,  or  only  by 
name.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  omissions  is  the  name  of 
Nasir-i-Khusraw,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  cAwfl  also  ignores. 
The  explanation  of  this  lies,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  hatred  and 
terror  inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  orthodox  by  the  Ismahlis. 

Fakhru’d-DIn  As‘ad  of  Jurjan  (or  Gurgan)  is  scarcely  known 
to  us  except  as  the  author  of  the  romantic  poem  of  JVis  and 
Ramin ,  a  romance  said  to  be  based  on  an  old 

AsSof  Gui-gin  original,1  and  compared  by  Ethe  (op.  cit.y 

p.  240)  to  that  of  Tristan  and  Iseult.  Even  ‘Awfi 
(vol.  ii,  p.240)  says  that,  apart  from  this  poem,  he  had  only  met 
with  five  verses  by  this  poet.  These  verses,  which  he  cites, 
contain  an  expression  of  the  poet’s  disappointment  at  the  lack 
of  appreciation  shown  by  his  patron,  Thiqatu’l-Mulk  Shahriyar, 
in  spite  of  the  “  much  poetry  ”  which  he  had  composed  and 
recited  to  him  ;  and,  with  two  very  abusive  lines,  in  which, 
after  observing  that  he  “  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  man  who 
was  more  of  a  cow  than  him/’  he  loads  him  with  coarse 
invective.  Dawlatshdh  makes  no  mention  of  this  poet,  and 
ascribes  the  poem  of  JVis  and  Ramin  to  Nidhaml-i-cArudi  of 
Samarqand  (p.  60),  adding  (p.  130)  that  others  attribute  it  to 
Nidhami  of  Ganja.  It  was  composed  about  a.d.  1048,  after 
Tughril’s  victory  over  the  “Romans,”  and  is  dedicated  to  his 
Minister,  ‘Amldu’d-Din  Abu’l-Fath  Mudhaffar  of  Nlshapur, 
and  was  published  (from  a  manuscript  unfortunately  defective) 

1  See  p.  11, 1,  8,  of  the  edition  published  by  Nassau  Lees  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Indica  Series  (Calcutta,  1865). 
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in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  Series  in  1865.  Its  importance,  as 
Dr.  Ethe  points  out,  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  it  begins  the 
differentiation  of  the  romantic  from  the  heroic  variety  of 
mathnawl ,  and  the  consecration  of  the  hazaj  metre  to  the 
former  as  of  the  mutaqarib  to  the  latter.  The  following 
slightly  expanded  translation  of  four  verses  of  the  Song  of 
Ramin  (p.  142,  11.  11-14)  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  : — • 


“  O  happy,  happy  Wisa,  who  dost  lie 
At  Ramin’s  feet,  and  with  bewitched  eye 
Gazest  on  him,  as  partridge  doomed  to  die 
Its  gaze  upon  the  hawk  doth  concentrate  1 

“O  happy,  happy  Wisa,  who  dost  hold 
Clasped  in  thy  hand  the  jewTelled  cup  of  gold, 
Filled  to  the  brim  with  nectar  rare  and  old, 

Which  like  thy  beauty  doth  intoxicate  ! 

“  O  happy  Wisa,  whose  red  lips  confess 
With  smiles  their  love,  ere  Ramin’s  lips  they  press, 
Whom  with  desire’s  fulfilment  Heaven  doth  bless, 
And  Mubad’s  fruitless  passion  doth  frustrate  1” 


The  Romance  of  Wamiq  and  c Adhra ,  first  versified  in  Persian 
by  ‘Unsurl,  and  later  (after  a.d.  1049)  by  Fasihi 
Wamiq  and  or  Jurjan,  is  also  said  to  be  based  on  a  rahlawi 
original,  concerning  which  Dawlatshah  (p.  30, 
11.  3-12)  writes  as  follows  : — 

“They  likewise  relate  that  the  Amir  ‘Abdu’llah  b.  Tahir  (a.d. 
828-844),  who  was  Governor  of  Khurasan  in  the  time  of  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs,  was  residing  at  Nishapur  when  one  day  a  man  brought  a 
book  and  offered  it  to  him  as  a  present.  He  inquired  what  book  it 
was.  The  man  replied  that  it  was  the  Romance  of  Wamiq  and 
‘Adhra,  a  pleasant  tale  which  wise  men  had  compiled  for  King 
Nushirwan.  The  Amir  said  :  ‘We  are  men  who  read  the  Qur’an, 
and  we  need  nothing  beside  the  Qur’an  and  the  Traditions  of  the 
Prophet.  Of  such  books  as  this  we  have  no  need,  for  they  are  com¬ 
pilations  of  the  Magians,  and  are  objectionable  in  our  eyes.’  Then 
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he  ordered  the  book  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  issued  orders 
that  wherever  in  his  dominions  there  should  be  any  books  composed 
by  the  Persians  and  Magians,  they  should  all  be  burned.  Hence 
till  the  time  of  the  House  of  Sarnan,  no  Persian  poems  were  seen, 
and  if  now  and  then  poetry  was  composed  [in  Persian],  it  was  not 
collected.” 


Ail  the  six  versions  of  this  poem  enumerated  by  Ethe  (p.  240) 
as  having  been  composed  in  Persian  seem  to  be  lost,  and  its 
contents  are  only  known  from  the  Turkish  version  by  Lamifl 
of  ‘Unsurl’s  redaction,  which  latter  (the  earliest)  is  merely 
mentioned  by  ‘Awfi  (vol.  ii,  p.  32,  1.  9).  Dawlatshah  (p.  69), 
in  his  brief  notice  of  Fasihi  of  Jurjan,  says  that  he  had  seen  a 
few  mutilated  leaves  of  the  version  made  by  that  poet,  from 
which  he  quotes  one  verse,  written  in  the  same  metre  as  the 
Shdhnama  (the  hexameter  mutaqarib),  and  endeavours  to  make 
up  for  the  scantiness  of  his  information  concerning  the  poet  by 
giving  a  short  account  of  his  patron,  ‘Unsuru’l-Ma^li  Kay- 
ka’us,  the  grandson  of  O&bus  b.  Washmgir,  Prince  of  Tab- 
aristan,  himself  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments,  and  author 
of  the  Qabiis-nama ,  which  we  must  now  briefly  consider. 

The  Qabiis-nama  is  a  book  of  moral  precepts  and  rules  of 
conduct,  composed  in  a.d.  1082-83  by  the  above-mentioned 
Kay-ka’us,  then  sixty-three  years  of  age,  for  his 
QdbJs-ndma.  son  Gilanshah.  Manuscripts  of  it  exist  in  the 
British  Museum  (Or.  3,252),  Leyden,  and  Berlin  ; 
the  text  has  been  lithographed  in  Tihran  by  Rida-quli  Khan  in 
a.h.  1285  (=  a.d.  1868-69)  5  an(l  there  is  a  French  translation 
by  Querry  (Paris,  1886),  and  three  Turkish  versions  (the  oldest 
apparently  lost),  discussed  by  Dr.  Rieu  at  p.  116  of  his  Turkish 
Catalogue.  The  book,  therefore,  has  enjoyed  a  pretty  wide 
popularity,  which  it  unquestionably  deserves  ;  for  it  is  full  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  rich  in  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  withal  a 
royal  book,  written  with  a  frank  directness  out  of  a  ripe 
experience ;  and,  in  this  respect,  comparable  to  the  Siyasat - 
ndma  already  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
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The  O&bus-nama  contains  forty-four  chapters,  preceded  by  a 
preface,  in  which  the  royal  author  laments  the  decline  of  filial 
obedience,  and  exhorts  his  son  to  live  virtuously, 
CgdbTstnd^e  remembering  that  on  his  father’s  side  he  is  de¬ 
scended  from  the  old  Persian  King  of  Gilan,  Argh- 
ash  FarhAdwand,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Shahndma  of  Abu’l- 
Mu’ayyad  of  Balkh,  and,  through  his  father’s  grandmother,  from 
Marzuban  b.  Rustam  b.  Sharwin,  author  of  the  Marxuban- 
narna ,  whose  thirteenth  ancestor  was  Kay-ka’us  b.  Oubad,  the 
brother  of  Niishirwan,  the  Sasanian  King,  while  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  and  his  great-grand¬ 
mother  on  his  father’s  side  the  daughter  of  Hasan  b.  Flruzan, 
King  of  Daylam.  The  preface  is  followed  by  the  table  of 
contents.  The  first  four  chapters  deal  with  God,  creation,  and 
religious  duties  ;  the  fifth  with  duty  towards  parents  ;  the  sixth 
and  seventh  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  powers 
of  expression  ;  and  the  eighth  with  the  maxims  inscribed  in 
Pahlawl  on  the  tomb  of  Niishirwan.  Then  follow  chapters 
on  age  and  youth  (ix)  ;  self-restraint  in  eating  (x)  ;  wine¬ 
drinking  (xi)  ;  entertaining  (xii)  ;  chess,  backgammon,  and 
light  jesting  (xiii)  ;  love  (xiv)  ;  enjoyment  of  life  (xv)  ;  the  use 
of  the  hot  bath  (xvi)  ;  sleeping  and  resting  (xvii)  ;  hunting 
(xviii)  ;  polo  (xix)  ;  war  (xx)  ;  accumulation  of  wealth  (xxi)  ; 
keeping  faith  in  trusts  (xxii)  ;  buying  slaves  (xxiii)  ;  buying 
immovable  property  (xxiv) ;  buying  quadrupeds  (xxv)  ;  marriage 
(xxvi)  ;  education  of  children  (xxvii)  ;  choice  of  friends 
(xxviii)  ;  precautions  against  enemies  (xxix)  ;  pardon,  punish¬ 
ment,  and  granting  of  favours  (xxx)  ;  study  and  legal  functions 
(xxxi)  ;  mercantile  pursuits  (xxxii)  ;  the  Science  of  Medicine 
(xxxiii)  ;  Astrology  and  Mathematics  (xxxiv)  ;  the  Poetic  Art 
(xxxv)  ;  the  Minstrel’s  Art  (xxxvi)  ;  on  the  service  of  kings 
(xxxvii)  ;  on  the  qualities  of  the  courtier  (xxxviii)  ;  on  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  and  the  Secretarial  Art  (xxxix)  ;  on  the  qualities 
and  duties  of  a  wazir  (xl)  ;  on  the  qualities  and  duties  of  a 
general  (xli)  ;  on  the  qualities  and  duties  of  the  King  (xlii)  ;  on 
farmers  and  agriculture  (xliii)  :  and,  lastly,  on  generosity. 
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Incidentally  the  Qabus-nama  contains,  like  the  Siydsat-namay 

numerous  (about  fifty)  anecdotes,  introduced  to  illustrate  his 

counsels,  and  largely  drawn  from  his  personal  recollections.  A 

good  many  of  these  commonly  found  in  collections  of  Persian 

stories  (such  as  that  contained  in  Forbes’  Persian  Grammar)  in 

a  vague  and  impersonal  form  are  here  ascribed  to  definite 

persons,  and  vice  versay  some  here  told  indefinitely  having  been 

appropriated  by  later  writers  to  some  famous  man.  Of  the 

first  class  I  will  only  mention  the  anecdote  (pp.  143-146  of  the 

Tihran  lithograph)  of  the  Qadi  Abu’KAbbas  Ruyam’s 

sagacity,  and  how  he  cites  a  tree  as  witness,  which  occurs  also, 

told  of  the  same  personage,  in  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  History  of 

Tabaristan  (India  Office  MS.  No.  1,134,  f.  59*),  and,  in  an 

impersonal  and  garbled  form,  in  Forbes’  Grammar  (No.  71  of 

the  Persian  stories,  pp.  28-29  of  the  texts).  Of  the  second 

class,  I  may  cite  the  allusion  (p.  210)  to  an  alleged  rule  adopted 

by  the  Greeks  that  none  might  strike  one  whom  their  King 

had  smitten,  out  of  respect  for  the  subject  of  such  royal 

chastisement,  which  practice  Dawlatshah  (p.  7  of  my  edition) 

attributes  to  the  Court  of  Sultdn  Mahmud  of  Ghazna.  Daw- 

• 

latshah  is,  indeed,  without  doubt  considerably  indebted  to  the 
Qdbus-namay  though  he  only  mentions  it  once  (p.  69),  for  he 
has  evidently  taken  from  it  ( Qabus-ndmay  pp.  87-88)  his 
account  of  the  deposition  and  murder  of  Oabus  b.  Washmgir 
(pp.  48-49),  and  of  the  bold  answer  whereby  the  Sayyida,  the 
mother  of  Majdu’d-Dawla,  succeeded  in  preventing  Sultan 
Mahmud  from  attacking  her  capital,  Ray  (see  pp.  159-160 
supray  and  Qabus-ndmay  pp.  128—129  —  Dawlatshah,  pp.  43-44). 
The  celebrated  story  of  Sultan  Mahmud’s  threat  which  was 
answered  by  the  letters  “A.L.M.”  (see  pp.  79-80  supra)  also 
occurs  on  pp.  185—187  of  the  Qdbus-nama ,  but  the  returner  of 
this  answer  is  here  stated  to  have  been  the  Caliph  al-Qadir 
bi’llah  instead  of  the  King  of  Tabaristan,  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  is  credited  to  Abu  Bakr  Kuhistani,  who  thereby  gained 
promotion,  and  Firdawsi’s  name  is  not  connected  with  the 
matter  at  all. 
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It  may,  I  think,  be  interesting  or  useful  to  some  of  my 
readers  if  I  append  here  a  list  of  the  Anecdotes  occurring  in  the 
Qabus-nama ,  with  a  reference  to  the  chapter  and  page  in  the 
Tihran  lithograph  of  a.h.  1285  in  which  they  occur. 

1.  Brutal  rejoinder  of  a  rich  pilgrim  to  a  poor  one  (ch.  iv, 

p.  20). 

2.  How  the  Caliph  al-Mutawakkil’s  favourite  slave  Fath  was 

saved  from  drowning  (ch.  vi,  p.  28). 

3.  Anecdote  of  Plato,  and  his  grief  at  being  praised  by  a  fool 

(ch.  vi,  p.  34). 

4.  Muhammad  b.  Zakariyya  ar-Razi,  the  physician,  is  alarmed 

because  a  madman  smiles  at  him  (ch.  vi,  p.  45). 

5.  Anecdote  of  Nushirwan  and  his  Minister  Buzurjmihr  (ch.  vi, 

P-  37)- 

6.  Autobiographical,  on  the  inexpediency  of  making  improbable 

statements,  even  if  they  be  true,  unless  they  are  susceptible 
of  speedy  proof  (ch.  vii,  p.  39). 

7.  On  the  importance  of  phraseology  :  Harunu’r-Rashid’s  dream 

and  the  two  interpreters  thereof  (ch.  vii,  p.  42). 

8.  On  the  same  subject :  remonstrance  of  a  favourite  slave  to  a 

libertine  master  (ch.  vii,  p.  42). 

9.  Repartee  of  Buzurjmihr  to  an  old  woman  who  blamed  him 

for  not  being  able  to  answer  her  question  (ch.  vii,  p.  43). 

10.  How  a  young  ‘Alawi  of  Zanjan  is  discomfited  by  an  old  Sunni 

(ch.  vii,  p.  45). 

11.  The  tailor  and  his  jar  (ch.  ix,  p.  52). 

12.  The  old  hunchback’s  reply  to  a  youth  who  mocked  him 

(ch.  ix,  p.  53). 

13.  The  old  chamberlain  and  the  horse  (ch.  ix,  p.  56). 

14.  The  Sahib  Ismafil  b.  ‘Abbad  and  his  guest  (ch.  x,  p.  59). 

15.  Anecdote  of  Ibn  Muqla  and  Nasr  b.  Mansur  at-Tamimi 

(ch.  xii,  p.  65). 

16.  How  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  by  al-Mu'tasim  saves 

his  life  by  means  of  a  cup  of  water  (ch.  xii,  p.  67). 
(The  same  story  is  commonly  told  of  the  Persian  Hur- 
muzan  and  the  Caliph  ‘Umar.  See  Tabari’s  Annals,  Ser.  i, 
vol.  5,  pp.  2558-9.) 

17.  The  Prophet  and  the  old  woman  (ch.  xiii,  p.  70). 

18.  Anecdote  of  Shamsu’l-Ma‘ali  Qabus  b.  Washmgir,  the  author’s 

grandfather  (ch.  xiv,  p.  74). 

19.  Anecdote  of  Sultan  Mas‘ud  of  Ghazna  (ch.  xiv,  p.  75). 
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20.  Anecdote  of  ‘Amr  b.  Layth  (ch.  xx,  p.  85). 

21.  The  deposition  and  murder  of  Qabus  b.  Washmgir  (ch.  xx, 

p.  87). 

22.  Instance  of  honour  in  thieves  (ch.  xxii,  p.  94). 

23.  Anecdote  of  Ahmad-i-Farighun  (ch.  xxv,  p.  in). 

24.  Autobiographical,  on  the  advantages  of  swimming  (ch.  xxvii, 

p.  115). 

25.  Anecdote  of  Gushtasp  (ch.  xxvii,  p.  118). 

26.  Anecdote  of  Shahrbanuya  and  al-Husayn  (ch.  xxvii,  p.  120). 

27.  The  death  of  Socrates  (ch.  xxviii,  p.  125). 

28.  Anecdote  of  al-Muhallab  (ch.  xxix,  p.  127). 

29.  Sayyida,  the  mother  of  Majdu’l-Mulk,  and  Sultan  Mahmud 

(ch.  xxix,  p.  128). 

30.  Dhu’l-Qarnayn’s  instructions  as  to  his  burial  (ch.  xxix,  p.  13 1). 

31.  Anecdote  of  Mu'awiya  (ch.  xxx,  p.  135). 

32.  How  the  Qadi  Abu’l-'Abbas  Ruyani  cites  a  tree  as  witness 

(ch.  xxxi,  p.  143). 

33.  Anecdote  of  a  merchant  and  a  dealer  (ch.  xxxii,  p.  150). 

34.  How  retribution  overtakes  a  dishonest  milkman  (ch.  xxxii, 

P-  154)- 

35.  Anecdote  of  Fadlun,  King  of  Ganja  (ch.  xxxvii,  p.  1 77). 

36.  Another  anecdote  of  Fadlun  (ch.  xxxvii,  p.  179). 

37.  Anecdote  of  al-Ma’mun  and  the  Qadi  ‘Abdu’l-Malik  of  ‘Abkara 

(ch.  xxxix,  p.  184). 

38.  Anecdote  of  the  Sahib  Isma'il  b.  ‘Abbad  (ch.  xxxix,  p.  184). 

39.  Reply  of  the  Caliph  al-Qadir  bi’llah  to  Sultan  Mahmud’s  threats 

(ch.  xxxix,  p.  185). 

40.  Anecdote  of  Abu  ‘All  Simjur’s  discerning  secretary  ‘Abdu’l- 

Jabbar  Khujani  (ch.  xxxix,  p.  187). 

41.  Anecdote  of  Rabi‘  b.  al-Mutahhar  al-Qasri  (ch.  xxxix,  p.  191). 

42.  Anecdote  of  a  Persian  King  and  his  Minister  (ch.  xl,  p.  193). 

43.  Anecdote  of  Fakhru’d-Dawla  and  Isma‘11  b.  ‘Abbad  (ch.  xl, 

P-  195)- 

44.  Anecdote  of  Abu'1-Fadl  al-Bal‘ami  and  Sahl  of  Khujand 

(ch.  xl,  p.  197). 

45.  Anecdote  of  Tughril  the  Seljuq  (ch.  xlii,  p.  204). 

46.  Anecdote  of  Sultan  Mahmud  and  Abu’l-Faraj  ahBusti 

(ch.  xlii,  p.  206). 

47.  Anecdote  of  Sultan  Mas‘ud  of  Ghazna  (ch.  xlii,  p.  207). 

48.  Anecdote  of  Fakhru’d-Dawla  and  'Adudu’d-Dawla  (ch.  xlii, 

p.  210). 

49.  Anecdote  of  Alexander  the  Great  (ch.  xlii,  p.  213). 

50.  A  problem  for  thieves  (ch.  xliv,  p.  220). 

51.  Anecdote  of  two  §ufis  (ch.  xliv,  p.  223). 
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Besides  these  anecdotes,  many  of  which  are  at  once  apposite, 
original,  and  entertaining,  the  Qabus-ndma  contains  many  verses 
of  poetry,  most  of  which  are  quatrains  composed 
by  t^ie  auth°r*  Amongst  the  other  poets  cited 
are  Abu  Sa’id  b.  Abi’l-Khayr,  Abu  Shukur  of 
Balkh,  Abu  Salfk  (of  Gurgdn,  who  is  cited  as  the  inventor 
of  a  certain  musical  air  or  mode),  ’Asjadi,  Farrukhi,  Labibi, 
and  Oumri  of  Gurgan.  One  verse  in  the  Tabari  dialect  is 
also  quoted  (p.  86),  with  a  Persian  rendering  by  the  author. 

The  persons  mentioned  in  the  anecdotes  include 
mentioned  t^e  ancient  Greek  sages  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Alexander 
the  Great  ;  of  the  Sasdnian  Royal  Family  and  ministers, 
Nushirwan,  Buzurjmihr,  and  Shahrbanu,  daughter  of  Yazdi- 
gird  III,  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Arabs  and  married 
to  al-I^usayn  ;  of  the  House  of  the  Prophet,  besides  al- 
Husayn,  ‘All,  and  al-Hasan  ;  of  the  Umayyads,  Mu‘awiya  ; 
of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs,  Harunu’r-Rashld,  al-Ma’mun,  al- 
Mutawakkil,  and  al-Qd’im  ;  of  past  Muhammadan  rulers  and 
ministers  of  Persia,  ’Amr  b.  Layth,  Sultdn  Mahmud  and  Sultan 
Mas’ud  of  Ghazna,  Abu’l-Fadl  al-Bal’amf,  the  Sahib  Ismael  b. 
‘Abbad,  Abu  ‘All  Simjur,  T ughril  the  Seljuq,  Nushtigin,  Hasan- 
i-Pfruzan  the  Daylaml,  Shamsu’l-Ma^H-Oa^us,  Sharafu’l- 
Ma‘ali,  and  many  persons  of  less  note.  Of  himself  the  author 
does  not  tell  us  very  much.  His  genealogy,  which  he  traces 
up  to  Nushirwan,  is,  of  course,  known  from  other  sources,  and 
we  also  learn  that  he  made  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the 
Caliphate  of  al-Qa’im,  and  that  he  had  engaged  in  wars  for  the 
Faith  both  in  India  and  in  Georgia  and  Armenia.  He  also 
tells  us  incidentally  a  good  deal  about  his  ancestors  and  kins¬ 
men  of  the  House  of  Ziyar,  giving,  for  example,  a  very  full 
narrative  of  the  deposition  and  murder  of  his  grandfather 
Qabus,  and  mentioning  how  two  of  his  predecessors, 
Washmgir  and  Sharafu’l-Macalf,  were  accidentally  killed  while 
hunting. 
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The  style  of  the  Qabus-nama  affords  an  excellent  example 
of  simple,  straightforward  Persian  prose,  being  less  rugged  and 
unpolished  than  the  Siyasai-nama ,  but  much  less 

Qdbtis-ndma.  ornate  than  books  like  the  Gulistan.  It  has  a 
good  deal  of  character  and  humour,  and  abounds 
in  pithy  proverbial  sayings,  of  which  the  following  may  serve 
as  specimens  :  “  Every  bird  flies  with  its  like”  (p.  45)  ;  “  A 
man  within  his  own  four  walls  is  like  a  king  in  his  own 
dominion”  (p.  61)  ;  “A  daughter  is  best  unborn;  if  she  be 
born,  either  give  her  to  a  husband  or  to  the  grave  ”  (p.  120  : 
this  proverb  is  still  current) ;  c<  The  house  with  two  mistresses 
is  unswept  ”  ;  “  A  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  better  than  a  pea¬ 
cock  on  promise  ”  ;  u  No  man  dies  till  his  time  is  come,  but  till 
his  time  is  come  he  does  not  go  to  Barda* 1  in  summer  ” 
(p.  179)  ;  a  It  is  a  very  shameful  thing  if  the  watcher  should 
need  a  watcher”  (p.  199)  ;  “  Into  whatever  affair  thou  desirest 
to  enter,  look  first  how  thou  may’st  emerge  therefrom  ” 
(p.  202)  ;  u  One  cannot  all  at  once  trust  the  cat  with  the 
fat  ”  (p.  204).  The  author’s  ideas  display  a  curious  mixture 
of  craft  and  simplicity,  of  scepticism  and  piety.  Thus  he 
dwells  on  the  ethical,  as  apart  from  the  spiritual,  value  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  other  religious  exercises  as  means  to 
cleanliness,  humility,  and  temperance ;  and  advocates  con¬ 
formity  with  the  laws  of  Islam  “  because  there  is  no  State 
stronger  than  the  Commonwealth  of  Islam,”  The  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  rich  seems  to  him  a  valuable 
method  of  compelling  persons  of  condition  to  see  the  world, 
and  in  concluding  his  observations  on  religious  observances  he 
recommends  his  son  not  to  inquire  too  deeply  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  faith,  “  for,”  says  he,  u  with  the  why 
and  wherefore  thou  hast  nothing  to  do.”  Excellent  also  is  his 
advice  to  consider  one’s  poor  rather  than  one’s  rich  neigh- 

1  Also  called  Barda‘a,  or  Bardha'a,  a  town  in  Adharbayjan.  See 
Barbier  de  Meynard’s  Dictionnaire  Geographique ,  etc,  ...  de  la  Perse , 
pp.  91-93.  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  it  was  generally  considered 
especially  unhealthy. 
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bours,  since  this  will  conduce  to  thankfulness  to  God  instead 
of  breeding  envy. 

His  worldly  maxims  are  shrewd,  and  wonderfully  modern  at 
times.  He  expatiates  on  the  advantages  of  a  smooth  tongue, 
bids  his  son  learn  wisdom  from  fools,  and  cautions 

Uofrtheyauthorm  hlm  against  over-modesty,  “for,”  says  he,  “many 
men  fail  of  their  objects  through  bashfulness.” 
His  remarks  on  truthfulness  are  delightful.  “  But  do  thou, 
O  son,”  says  he,  “  be  specious,  but  not  a  liar  :  make  thyself 
famous  as  a  speaker  of  truth,  so  that,  if  at  some  time  thou 
shouldst  tell  a  lie,  men  may  accept  it  as  true  from  thee.” 
He  also  cautions  his  son  against  making  statements  which, 
though  true,  are  likely  to  be  disbelieved,  and  cannot  be 
easily  proved  ;  for,  says  he,  “  why  should  one  make  a  state¬ 
ment,  even  if  it  be  true,  which  it  needs  four  months  and  the 
testimony  of  two  hundred  respectable  witnesses  to  prove  ?  ” 

His  social  maxims  are  generally  sound.  A  host,  says  he, 
should  never  apologise  to  his  guests  for  the  entertainment 
which  he  offers  them,  as  it  only  makes  them 
Social  Q]  ^Lt  ease  ;  nor  should  he  ever  find  fault  with 

maxims.  7 

his  servants  in  their  presence.  He  bids  his  son 
avoid  playing  games  of  chance  for  money,  or  with  notorious 
gamblers ;  confirming  his  words  with  an  oath  ;  or  lending 
money  to  friends,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  make  the  loan  a 
gift.  His  advice  as  to  drinking  wine  is  tinged  with  a  delicate 
irony.  He  admits  that  to  drink  wine  at  all  is  contrary  to 
religion,  “  but  I  know,”  he  continues,  “  that  you  will  not 
refrain  from  it  for  any  words  of  mine,  or  hearken  to  what  I 
say.”  Therefore  he  confines  himself  to  recommending  his 
son  not  to  drink  in  the  morning,  or  at  least  not  often,  for 
thereby  he  will  be  tempted  to  omit  his  prayers,  and  will  fill  his 
head  with  fresh  fumes  of  wine  ere  those  of  the  previous  evening’s 
debauch  be  dissipated,  fie  also  counsels  him  to  get  drunk  in 
his  own  house,  so  as  to  avoid  scandal  ;  not  to  drink  on  the  eve 
of  Friday,  out  of  respect  for  the  day,  so  that  men,  seeing  this, 
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may  forgive  his  drinking  on  other  evenings  ;  and  not  to  behave, 
when  drunk,  in  a  riotous  and  offensive  manner.  “To  drink 
wine,”  says  he,  “is  a  sin,  and  if  you  must  sin,  let  it  at  least  be 
pleasantly  and  gracefully.  So  let  the  wine  which  you  drink 
be  of  the  best,  and  likewise  the  music  to  which  you  listen  ; 
and  if  you  jest  with  any  one,  do  it  well,  so  that,  if  you  are  to 
be  punished  in  the  next  world,  you  may  at  least  not  be  blamed 
and  censured  in  this.”  He  also  recommends  that  favours 
should  be  asked  of  stingy  and  avaricious  persons  only  when 
they  are  drunk,  and  therefore  in  a  more  generous  humour. 

After  interesting  chapters  on  the  purchase  of  slaves  and 
horses,  and  the  good  and  bad  points  of  different  kinds  of  each, 
and  on  hunting  and  falconry,  the  author  passes  to  marriage. 
Love  at  first  sight  he  considers  to  be  absurd  and  impossible. 
He  discusses  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  good 
wife,  and  emphasises  the  importance  of  allying  oneself  by 
marriage  with  powerful  and  influential  families.  Girls,  in  his 
opinion,  should  not  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  should 
not  be  “  sold  ”  to  rich  but  undesirable  suitors.  Children 
should  be  beaten  if  they  are  idle  or  naughty,  and  liberally 
rewarded  with  pocket-money  if  they  are  industrious  and  well- 
behaved  ;  and  on  no  account  should  boys  omit  to  learn  the  art 
of  swimming.  The  wise  man  will  be  outwardly  friendly  and 
polite  even  to  persons  he  dislikes,  and  will  avoid  putting  him¬ 
self  in  the  power  of  a  friend,  lest  his  friend  should  become 
hostile  to  him,  and  should  use  this  power  against  him.  He 
will  refrain  also  from  rejoicing  over  the  death  of  an  enemy, 
since  only  the  assurance  that  he  himself  is  secure  against  death 
could  justify  such  exultation.  Honesty  is  the  merchant’s  best 
policy.  Poets  should  be  discriminating  in  their  praise,  and,  even 
if  they  exaggerate,  should  not  say  that  one  who  has  never  even 
had  a  knife  in  his  belt  “  overthrows  lions  with  his  sword,  and 
overturns  Mount  Bisitun  1  with  his  spear”  ;  or  that  the  steed 

1  The  ancient  Bagastana,  or  Behistun,  celebrated  for  the  Achaemenian 
inscriptions  carved  on  it,  situated  near  Kirmanshah. 
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of  one  who  has  never  even  ridden  a  donkey  <c  resembles 
Duldul,  Buraq,  or  Rakhsh.”  1  Satire  should  be  indulged  in 
but  sparingly,  “  for  the  pitcher  does  not  always  return  un¬ 
scathed  from  the  water  ”  ;  and  the  poet  “  should  not  lie  over¬ 
much  in  his  verse.”  A  flying  foe  should  not  be  pursued  or  too 
hotly  pressed,  lest  he  turn  at  bay  in  desperation.  If  letters  be 
written  in  Persian,  they  should  be  written  with  an  admixture 
of  Arabic,  “for  unmixed  Persian  is  distasteful.”  One  should 
not  be  over-eager  for  the  service  of  kings,  and  should  avoid  the 


society  of  soldiers. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  the 
ninth  chapter,  “  on  Old  Age  and  Youth,” 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  book. 


Specimens  of  the 
Q  dbus-ndmu. 


“  O  son,  though  thou  art  young,  be  old  in  understanding.  I  do 
not  bid  thee  not  to  play  the  youth,  but  be  a  youth  self-controlled, 
not  one  of  those  worn-out3  youths;  for  the  young  are  ever  high- 
spirited,  as  Aristotle  says  :  ‘  Youth  is  a  kind  of  madness  *  Moreover,  be 
not  one  of  the  foolish  youths,  for  harm  comes  of  folly,  not  of  high 
spirits.  Take  thy  pleasure  of  life,  for  when  thou  art  old,  thou  wilt 
assuredly  be  unable  so  to  do,  even  as  a  certain  aged  man  said,  *  For 
many  years  I  vainly  sorrowed  because,  when  I  should  grow  old,  the 
pretty  ones  would  not  care  for  me ;  but  now  that  I  am  old,  I  do  not 
care  about  them.’  And  indeed,  even  though  he  be  capable  thereof, 
such  dalliance  ill  beseems  an  old  man.  And  even  though  thou  art 
young,  never  forget  God  Almighty,  nor  deem  thyself  secure  against 
Death  for  Death  regards  neither  youth  nor  age,  as  ‘Asjadi  says  : — 

*  Gar  bi-juwani  u  bi-piristi , 

Pir  bi-murdi  u  juwan  zisti * 

*  In  youth  or  age  did  the  question  lie, 

The  young  would  live  and  the  old  would  die.* 


‘  These  three  names  belong  to  the  mule  of  ‘All,  the  celestial  steed  of 
the  Prophet,  and  the  horse  of  Rustam  respectively. 

9  Literally  “  faded,”  “withered,”  to  wit,  by  debauchery  and  excess. 
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Anecdote. 

"  I  have  heard  that  in  a  certain  city  lived  a  tailor,  who  had  a  shop 
hard  by  the  city  gate  ;  and  he  had  hung  a  pitcher  on  a  nail,  because 
it  pleased  his  fancy  to  cast  therein  a  pebble  for  every  corpse  which 
was  borne  forth  from  the  city.  And  once  a  month  he  used  to 
count  these  stones,  to  see  how  many  had  thus  been  borne  forth, 
after  which  he  would  empty  the  pitcher  and  again  hang  it  on  the 
nail,  and  continue  to  cast  stones  into  it  until  another  month  had 
elapsed.  When  some  while  had  thus  elapsed,  it  happened  that  the 
tailor  died.  And  a  certain  man,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  tailor’s 
death,  came  to  look  for  him,  and,  finding  his  shop  closed,  inquired 
of  a  neighbour  where  he  was,  since  he  was  not  there.  1  The  tailor/ 
replied  the  neighbour,  ‘  hath  gone  into  the  pitcher  !' 

“  But  do  thou,  O  my  son,  be  watchful  :  be  not  deceived  by  thy 
youth.  In  obedience  or  disobedience,  wherever  thou  art,  remember 
God,  and  seek  forgiveness,  and  fear  Death,  lest  thou  fall  suddenly 
into  the  pitcher  !  .  .  .  Respect  the  aged,  and  address  them  not  with 
mockery,  lest  their  answer  silence  thee. 

Anecdote. 

“  I  have  heard  that  an  old  man,  whose  back  was  bent  double  with 
the  weight  of  a  hundred  years,  was  going  along  leaning  on  a  staff, 
when  a  young  man,  wishing  to  mock  him,  said,  ‘  Aged  sir,  for  how 
much  didst  thou  buy  this  pretty  bow  [meaning  his  back],  for  I  too 
would  buy  one  for  myself?’  ‘  If  thou  livest,’  answered  the  old  man, 
‘and  art  patient,  it  will  be  given  to  thee  for  nothing  !’  .  .  .  Be  more 
careful  to  observe  a  virtuous  old  age  than  a  virtuous  youth,  for 
youths  have  hope  of  old  age,  but  the  aged  have  naught  to  hope  for 
save  death,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  look  for  aught  else.  For 
when  the  corn  is  white,  if  it  be  not  reaped,  it  will  fall  of  itself,  and 
so  likewise  fruit  which  is  mature,  if  it  be  not  gathered,  will  of 
itself  drop  from  the  tree,  without  its  being  shaken.  .  .  •  They  say 
in  Arabic  : — 


‘  Idha  tamma  amrun  dana  naqsuhu  : 

Tawaqqd ‘  zawdlan  idha  qila,  “  tamm  !  ”* 

*  When  aught  is  completed,  its  waning  is  nigh  : 

When  they  say,  “ 'Tis  completed  I”  then  look  for  decline/ 

“  Know,  then,  that  they  will  not  let  thee  be  when  thy  senses  have 
declined  from  their  use.  When  the  doors  of  speech,  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  and  taste  are  all  shut  on  thee,  neither  wilt  thou  be  able  to 
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enjoy  life,  nor  can  thy  life  give  enjoyment  to  others.  Thou  wilt 
become  a  trouble  to  all,  therefore  death  is  better  than  such  a  life. 
But  when  thou  art  old,  avoid  the  extravagances  of  youth,  for  the 
nearer  one  comes  to  death,  the  further  should  he  be  from  extrava¬ 
gance.  Man’s  life  is  like  the  sun,  and  thou  mayest  regard  the  sun 
which  is  on  the  western  horizon  as  already  set ;  as  I  say  : — 


‘In  Age’s  clutch  Kay-Kaus  helpless  see: 

Prepare  to  go,  for  years  three-score  and  three 
Press  hard.  Thy  day  to  Vesper-time  draws  nigh, 
And  after  Vespers  Night  comes  suddenly.’ 


Therefore  an  old  man  should  not  be  in  intelligence  and  actions  as 
are  the  young.  But  be  thou  ever  compassionate  towards  the  old, 
for  age  is  a  sickness  cheered  by  no  visits,  and  a  disease  which  no 
physician  can  heal  save  Death  alone ;  seeing  that  the  old  man  can 
find  no  relief  from  the  troubles  of  age  till  he  dies.  For  whatever 
sickness  befalleth  man,  if  he  dieth  not,  he  hath  each  day  some  hope 
of  improvement ;  save  in  the  case  of  the  sickness  of  age,  since 
herein  he  waxeth  ever  older,  and  hath  no  hope  of  betterment. 
Thus  I  have  read  in  some  book  that  up  to  thirty-four  years  man 
waxeth  daily  in  strength  and  robustness.  After  thirty-four  years  he 
remains  the  same,  neither  waxing  nor  waning,  just  as  when  the  sun 
stands  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  it  moveth  slowly  until  it  begins  to 
sink.  From  forty  to  fifty  years,  every  year  he  sees  in  himself  some 
decrease  which  he  did  not  notice  the  year  before.  From  fifty 
to  sixty  years,  every  month  he  sees  in  himself  some  decrease 
which  he  did  not  notice  in  the  previous  month.  From  sixty 
to  seventy  years,  every  week  he  sees  in  himself  some  decrease 
which  he  did  not  notice  in  the  previous  week.  From  seventy  to 
eighty  years,  every  day  he  sees  in  himself  some  decrease  which  he 
did  not  see  in  himself  the  day  before.  And  if  he  outlives  eighty, 
every  hour  he  is  sensible  of  some  pain  or  ache  which  he  did  not 
perceive  the  previous  hour.  The  pleasure  of  life  is  until  forty  years 
of  age  :  when  thou  hast  ascended  forty  rungs  of  the  ladder,  thou 
shalt  without  doubt  descend,  and  must  needs  come  to  that  place 
whence  thou  didst  set  out.  So  he  must  needs  be  dissatisfied  who  is 
hourly  afflicted  with  some  pain  or  ache  which  had  not  befallen  him 
in  the  previous  hour.  Therefore,  O  my  son,  and  the  Delight  of  mine 
Eyes,  I  have  complained  to  thee  at  length  of  old  age,  because  I  have 
against  it  a  grievous  indictment ;  nor  is  this  strange,  for  old  age  is 
an  enemy,  and  of  enemies  do  we  make  complaint.” 
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Before  bidding  farewell  to  the  Persian  writers  of  this  period, 
mention  must  be  made  of  one  or  two  other  prose  works,  which 
are  either  not  at  present  accessible  to  me,  or, 
workfoMhls  being  accessible,  must  for  lack  of  space  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  very  brief  notice.  Amongst  these 
is  the  Nuzhat-nama-i^Ala  /,  an  encyclopaedia  composed  by 
Shahmardan  b.  Abi’l-Khayr  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  for  ‘Al&’u’d-Dawla  Khass-beg,  Prince  of  Tabaris- 
tan,  of  which  the  contents  are  fully  described  by  Pertsch  at 
pp.  30-36  of  the  Gotha  Persian  Catalogue,  and  more  briefly  by 
Ethe  in  columns  906-908  of  the  Bodleian  Persian  Catalogue. 
The  similar  but  earlier  Danish-nama-i^Alai ,  composed  by 
Avicenna,  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  1 1 5  supra).  The 
Bayanu  l-Adyan,  or  account  of  different  religions,  written  by 
Abu’l-Ma^li  Muhammad  ‘Ubaydu’llah  in  a.d.  1092,  has 
been  made  known  by  Schefer  in  vol.  i  of  his  Chrestomathie 
persane ,  pp.  132-189  (pp.  1 32-1 71  of  the  text).  A  very 
important  historical  work,  especially  in  what  concerns 
Khurasan,  is  Kardizfs  Zaynu  l-Akhbar^  composed  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  of  which  the  only 
known  manuscript  (and  even  this  is  defective)  is  described  by 
Eth6  in  columns  9-1 1  of  the  Bodleian  Persian  Catalogue. 
Equally  important  is  the  rare  and  unpublished  Kashfiil- 
Mahjub  (“  Revelation  of  the  Occult  ”),  a  work  treating  of 
the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Sufis,  and  composed  by  ‘All  b. 
‘Uthman  al-Jullabi  al-Hujwiri  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  connection  with  this,  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  Treatise  (Risala)  on  Sufiism  compiled  in 
Arabic  in  a.d.  1046-47  by  Abu’l-Qasim  ‘Abdu’l-Karim  b. 
Hawazin  al-Qushayn  (died  a.d.  1072-73),  a  work  containing 
fifty-four  chapters,  which  has  been  printed  twice  at  least  at 
Bulaq,  and  of  which  there  exists  in  the  British  Museum  a 
Persian  translation  (Or.  4,118)  made  at  an  unknown  but 
certainly  early  epoch,  this  manuscript  being  dated  a.d.  1205 
Three  more  writers  of  greater  importance  remain  to  be 
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mentioned,  though  it  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  in  this  place 
to  accord  them  anything  approaching  adequate 
treatment.  Of  these,  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘All  al- 
Mawardi  (died  a.d.  1058)  may  be  taken  first,  since  he 
can  be  most  briefly  dismissed.  Nine  of  his  works  (all  of 
which  are  in  Arabic)  are  enumerated  by  Brockelmann 
( Gesch .  d.  Arab .  Litt.y  i,  p.  386),  but  only  two  of  these 
are  so  celebrated  as  to  need  mention  here.  The  first  is 
the  Kitabu' l-Ahkami  s-Sultaniyya,  or  “  Constitutiones  politicae  ” 
(printed  at  Bonn  and  Cairo),  which  “  depicts  the  ideal  of 
Muslim  Public  Law,  as  it  certainly  can  never  have  really 
existed,  or  at  least  not  in  the  author’s  time.”  The  second 
is  the  Adabu  d-Dunya  wa'd-Din,  an  ethical  work  still  widely 
studied  in  the  higher  schools  of  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

The  second  of  the  three,  though  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Persia,  is  too  great  a  figure  in  the  world  of  Muslim 
thought  and  literature  to  be  passed  over  in 
ai^Ma'arrf.  silence.  This  is  the  blind  1  poet,  sceptic  and 
philosopher,  Abu’l-cAla  al-Ma‘arri,  so  called 
from  the  little  Syrian  town  of  Ma^rratu’n-Nuhndn,  where 
he  was  born,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  Nasir-i-Khusraw  visited  him  there  during  the  three 
days  which  he  spent  in  Ma‘arra  (January  12-15,  a.d.  1047), 
and  thus  speaks  of  him  in  his  Safar-nama  (pp.  10-11  of 
Schefer’s  edition)  : — 


“  There  dwelt  a  man  called  Abu’l-'Ala  al-Ma'arri,  the  chief  man 
of  the  city,  but  blind.  He  was  very  wealthy,  and  had  many  servants 
and  workmen  ;  indeed  all  the  town’s  folk  were  as  servants  to  him. 
But  he  had  adopted  the  ascetic  life,  wearing  a  coarse  cloak,  sitting  in 
his  house,  and  allowing  himself  half  a  maund  of  bread  daily,  beyond 
which  he  ate  nothing.  I  heard  that  he  kept  open  house,  and  that 
his  agents  and  stewards  managed  the  affairs  of  the  town,  save  in 
matters  involving  a  general  principle,  which  they  referred  to  him. 


x  He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  a.d.  997,  when  only  four  years  old,  in 
consequence  of  small-pox,  and  of  the  other  somewhat  later. 
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He  refuses  his  beneficence  to  none,  but  himself  observes  perpetual 
fast  and  nightly  vigils,  and  occupies  himself  with  no  worldly  busi¬ 
ness.  And  in  poetry  and  literature  he  holds  so  high  a  rank  that  the 
greatest  scholars  of  Syria,  the  Maghrib  (i.e.,  the  Moorish  States  and 
Spain)  and  ‘Iraq  admit  that  in  this  age  no  one  hath  been  or  is  of 
like  degree.  He  had  composed  a  book  entitled  al-Fusul  wa’l-Ghayat, 
wherein  he  set  forth,  in  eloquent  and  wondrous  words,  riddles  and 
parables  which  men  cannot  understand,  save  a  little  here  and  there, 
even  such  as  had  studied  it  with  him.  And  they  found  fault  with 
him  for  writing  this  book,  declaring  that  he  had  intended  therein  to 
travesty  the  Qur’an.1  There  are  always  at  least  some  two  hundred 
persons  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  study  poetry 
and  literature  with  him.  I  heard  that  he  had  composed  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  verses  of  poetry.  A  certain  person  asked  him 
why,  seeing  that  God  had  bestowed  on  him  all  this  wealth  and 
riches,  he  gave  it  all  away  to  other  people,  and  did  not  enjoy  it  him¬ 
self,  to  which  he  replied,  *  I  can  take  possession  of  no  more  than 
what  I  eat.’  And  when  I  arrived  there  (i.e.,  at  Ma'arratu’n-Nu'man) 
this  man  was  still  alive.”  * 


To  Baron  A.  von  Kremer  chiefly  belongs  the  credit  of 
bringing  home  to  European  scholars  the  greatness  and 
originality  of  al-Ma^rri,  to  whom  he  devotes  nine  pages 
(pp.  386-394)  in  the  second  volume  of  his  admirable 
Culturgeschichte  des  Orients ,  and  on  whom  he  has  also 
published  a  series  of  excellent  monographs.3  The  three 
following  specimens  of  al-Ma^arrfs  verse  are  cited  by 
Dawlatshah  in  the  short  notice  which  he  consecrates  to  the 
poet  (p.  25  of  my  edition)  :> — 


*  A  sample  of  this  mock  Qur’an  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  was 
published  by  Goldziher  in  vol.  xxix  (1875)  of  the  Z.D.M.G. ,  with  some 
very  interesting  remarks  on  al-Ma'arri,  pp.  637-641.  See  also  the  same 
periodical,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  383,  and  xxxi,  p.  176,  and  Goldziher’s  Muham- 
medanische  Siudien ,  vol.  ii,  p.  403. 

3  He  died  ten  years  later,  in  a.d.  1057,  being  then  eighty  years  old. 

3  The  longest  of  these  is  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  d.  Wiener  Akad.  (philos .- 
philol.-Klass.)  for  1888,  vol.  cxvii.  His  earlier  monographs  appeared  in  the 
Z.D.M.G.  for  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1884,  vol.  xxix,  pp.  304-312  ;  vol.  xxx, 
pp.  40-52  ;  vol.  xxxi,  pp.  471  et  seqq. ;  and  vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  499-529. 
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M  O  thou  Abu’l-‘Ala,  Sulayman’s  son, 

Surely  thy  blindness  hath  been  good  to  thee  ; 

For,  wert  thou  able  to  behold  mankind, 

No  man  amongst  them  would  thy  pupil*  see!" 

Here  is  the  second  specimen  : — 

“  The  days  are  but  one  parent’s  progeny, 

The  nights  are  sisters  of  one  family  : 

Then  seek  not,  either  from  the  days  or  nights, 

For  aught  that  hath  not  been  in  years  gone  by!" 

And  here  is  the  third  : — 

“Who  is  he  whom  aught  can  fright  or  startle, 

Any  marvel  fill  with  doubts  or  fears  ? 

I  at  least  have  never  seen  a  marvel, 

Though  I’ve  watched  and  waited  eighty  years: 

Still  Time’s  Time,  men  men,  the  days  one  pattern ; 

Still  the  World’s  success  to  strength  adheres  !  ’’ 

The  following  is  from  Goldziher’s  article  (Z.D.M .G.,  xxix, 
pp.  637-8) 

“Within  Jerusalem  was  rife  'Twixt  Christ  and  Ahmed  bitter 
strife : 

This  with  adhdn  and  that  with  blare  Of  bell  doth  summon 
men  to  prayer : 

Each  seeks  to  prove  his  doctrine  true ;  But  which  is  right  ? 
Ah,  would  I  knew  !  ” 

According  to  Muhammadan  law  a  theft  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  dinar  is  punished  by  amputation  of  the  thief’s 
hand,  while  the  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  under 
other  circumstances  is  fixed  at  five  hundred  dinars .  On  this 
al-Ma‘an-1  says  (Goldziher,  loc.  cit p.  639)  : — 

*  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  called  by  the  Arabs  insdnu'l-‘ayn ,  “  the  man  of 
the  eye,”  as  it  is  called  by  the  Persians  mardumak ,  “the  mannikin,”  and 
by  the  Turks  bebek ,  “the  infant.”  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
word-play. 
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*  Why  for  a  quarter  do  they  amputate  A  hand  five  hundred 
serve  to  compensate  ? 

Such  contradictions  silent  awe  compel.  Lord  God,  deliver  us 
from  Fires  of  Hell  1” 

The  next  specimen  is  given  by  Von  Kremer  ( Z.D.M.G ., 
xxix,  p.  305  ad  calc.)  : — 

“We  laugh,  but  foolish  is  our  joyless  mirth; 

Tears  best  befit  all  dwellers  upon  earth  1 

'Neath  Fortune’s  Wheel  we  break  like  brittle  glass, 

Which  no  fresh  mould  shall  e’er  restore,  alas  I  ” 

Al-Ma‘arr{,  as  I  have  said,  had  no  connection  with  Persia, 
either  by  birth  or  residence,  and  I  have  only  mentioned  him 
because  he  is  so  great  and  original  a  poet  and  thinker,  and 
because  further  researches  may  very  probably  show  that  he  was 
not  without  influence  on  the  pessimist  and  sceptic  poets  of 
that  country.  In  his  peculiar  line  of  thought  he  somewhat 
recalls  ‘Umar  Khayyam,  but  is  incomparably  greater  and 
more  systematic,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  an  agnostic.  His 
best-known  works  are  the  Siqtu z~Zand^  which  comprises  his 
earlier  poems  ;  the  Luziimiyyat ,  or  Luziimu  ma  la  yalzam , 
which  embodies  his  later  philosophical  and  pessimistic  verse  ; 
his  Letters ,  admirably  edited  and  translated  by  Professor 
Margoliouth  of  Oxford,  and  published  in  the  Anecdota 
Oxoniensia  (1898)  ;  and  his  Risalatu*  l-Ghufran,  a  sort  of 
prose  Paradiso  and  Inferno ,  in  which  the  author  describes 
an  imaginary  visit  to  the  World  of  Shades,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tions  which  he  held  with  various  heathen  and  other  poets  of 
the  Arabs.  Some  account  of  this  last,  with  extracts,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Nicholson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  for  1900  (pp.  637-720)  and  1902  (pp.  75-IOI  ; 
337—362  ;  813-847).  This  last-mentioned  work  also  is  of 
equal  interest  and  difficulty,  especially  the  latter  portion,  which 
deals  with  the  heretics  and  Zindiqs ,  with  whom  the  author,  how- 
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ever  much  he  may  have  felt  by  expediency  compelled  to  censure 
them,  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  considerable  sympathy. 
His  most  impious  work,  from  the  Muslim  point  of  view, 
was  probably  the  parody  of  the  yur’dn  which,  like  al- 
Mutanabbi,  he  composed.  This  he  named  Kitabu  l-Fusul 
wal-Ghaydty  and  a  specimen  of  it  was  published  by  Goldziher  in 
the  article  entitled  Abu  /-c Ala  al-Ma^arri  als  Freidenker  in  vol. 
xxix  (1875)  of  the  Z.D.AI.G .,  pp.  637—641.  An  excellent 
sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  prefixed  by  Professor 
Margoliouth  to  his  above-mentioned  edition  of  al-MaHrri’s 
Letters  (pp.  xi— xliii),  while  Von  Kremer’s  numerous  notices, 
which  contain  many  of  his  poems  with  German  verse  render¬ 
ings,  will  afford  the  European  reader  abundant  material  for 
further  study  of  this  original  and  powerful  thinker. 

I  have  left  till  the  last  in  this  chapter  one  of  the  most 
influential,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  thinkers  of  this  period, 
the  Imam  Abu  Hamid  Muhammad  al-Ghazdli 
(according  to  some  al-Ghazzali1),  the  theologian 
who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  bring  to  an  end  the  reign 
of  Philosophy  in  Islam,  and  to  set  up  in  its  stead  a  devotional 
mysticism  which  is  at  once  the  highest  expression  and  the 
clearest  limitation  of  the  orthodox  Muhammadan  doctrine. 
M  Ever  since  his  time,”  says  Dr.  T.  J.  de  Boer,  in  his  FFistory 
of  Philosophy  in  Islam  (English  translation,  p.  155 ),  u  Mysti¬ 
cism  both  sustains  and  crowns  the  Temple  of  Learning  in 
Orthodox  Islam.”  The  admirable  account  of  al-Ghazali  and 
his  doctrine  given  in  Dr.  de  Boer’s  lucid  and  learned  work 
(pp.  154-168)  renders  it  unnecessary  that  I  should  discuss  at  any 
great  length  this  eminent  theologian,  whose  services  to  Religion 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  Hujjatu’ l-Islam  (<c  The  Proof  of 
Islam”),  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 

*  I  have  been  censured  by  so  great  an  authority  as  Goldziher  for  writing 
“  al-Ghazzali  ”  in  a  previous  work,  but  at  any  rate  this  orthography  was 
widely  adopted  by  Muslim  writers  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  of 
our  era.  See  al-Fakhri ,  ed.  Ahlwardt,  p.  181.  Cf. ,  however,  Brockelmann’s 
Gesch.  d.  arab.  Litt .,  vol.  i,  p.  419  ad  calc. 
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Al-Ghazall  was  born  at  Tiis  in  Khurasan  in  a.h.  450 
(=a.d.  1058-59)  or  a.h.  451  ( —  a.d.  1059-60),  about 
the  time  of  Alp  Arslan’s  accession  to  the  Seljuq  throne, 
and,  being  left  an  orphan  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
was,  together  with  his  brother,  educated  first  by  a  Sufi  friend 
of  his  father’s,  and  afterwards  at  one  of  the  colleges  of  his 
native  city.  “  We  sought  knowledge,”  he  used  afterwards 
to  say,  “  otherwise  than  for  God,  but  it  refused  to  be  otherwise 
than  for  God.”  He  also  studied  for  a  while  in  Gurgan  with 
the  Imam  Abd  Nasr  al-Ismahli,  and,  while  returning  thence, 
was,  it  is  said,  robbed  by  highwaymen  of  all  his  possessions. 
He  followed  them  to  crave  the  return  of  his  lecture-notes,  “for 
which,”  said  he,  “  I  left  my  home,  and  which  contain  my 
knowledge.”  Thereat  the  chief  robber  laughed  and  said, 
“  How  dost  thou  pretend  to  have  learned  the  knowledge 
contained  in  them,  for,  we  having  taken  them  from  thee,  thou 
art  robbed  of  thy  knowledge  and  left  knowledgeless  ?  ”  And 
thereafter  al-Ghazdli,  having  recovered  his  note-books,  did  not 
rest  till  all  their  contents  had  been  learned  and  digested,  “  so 
that,”  as  he  said,  “should  I  again  be  robbed,  I  should  not  be 
deprived  of  my  knowledge.” 

Thereafter  al-Ghazali  went  to  Nishdpur,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  and  began  to  attract  attention  by  his 
writings,  which  finally  brought  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  great  minister,  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  who,  in  a.h.  484 
(=  a.d.  1091-92),  appointed  him  a  Professor  in  the  Nidha- 
miyya  College  which  he  had  founded  and  endowed  twenty- 
five  years  before  at  Baghdad.  After  he  had  held  this  post 
with  all  distinction  and  honour  for  four  years,  “  his  soul  soared 
above  the  mean  things  of  the  world,  .  .  .  and  he  cast  all  this 
behind  his  back  ”  ;  and,  appointing  his  brother  as  his  deputy, 
he  made  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  thence  visited  Syria, 
where  he  composed  his  great  work,  the  Ihyau  ‘ulumi  d-Din, 
or  “  Revivification  of  the  Religious  Sciences.”  This  work, 
written  in  Arabic,  was  subsequently  epitomised  in  a  more 
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popular  form  in  Persian,  under  the  title  of  Kimiya-yi-Sa'adat , 
“  The  Alchemy  of  Happiness  ”  ;  and  it  served  as  the  text  for 
a  series  of  sermons  which  the  author  preached  on  his  return 
to  Baghdad.  Thence  al-Ghazali  returned  to  Nishdpur  and 
taught  for  a  while  in  the  Nidhfimiyya  College  in  that  city,  but 
ere  long  came  back  once  more  to  his  native  Tus,  where  he 
died  on  Monday,  14  Jumada  II,  a.h.  505  (  =  December  18, 
a.d.  i  hi).  His  writings  were  numerous  (some  seventy  are 
enumerated  by  Brockelmann),  and  include,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  a  refutation  of  the  Batinis  or  Isma‘ilis,  the 
“Saviour  from  Error”  ( al-Aliinqidh  mined d-Dalal),  and  the 
celebrated  “Destruction  of  the  Philosophers”  ( Tahafutui - 
Faldsifa ),  which  at  a  later  date  called  forth  the  “Destruction 
of  the  ‘Destruction’  ”  (Tahafutu  t-Tahdfut)  of  Averroes  (Ibn 
Rushd)  of  Cordova. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Munqidh  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  deeply  al-Ghazali  had  tasted  that  religious 
experience  which  he  so  highly  valued  ere  he  attained  to  the 
spiritual  peace  and  conviction  whereunto  he  finally  won. 

“In  the  prime  of  my  youth,”  says  he,  “  when,  ere  I  was  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  I  attained  to  discretion,  until  now,  when  my  age 
approaches  fifty,  I  ceased  not  to  dare  the  depths  of  this  deep  sea, 
and  to  plunge  into  its  midst  as  plunges  the  bold,  not  the  fearful  and 
cautious,  diver,  and  to  penetrate  into  its  every  dark  recess,  and  to 
confront  its  ever}'  difficulty,  and  to  breast  its  every  eddy ;  investi¬ 
gating  the  creed  of  every  sect,  and  discovering  the  secrets  of  every 
creed,  that  I  might  distinguish  between  the  holders  of  true  and 
false  doctrine,  and  between  the  orthodox  and  the  heretical.  There¬ 
fore  I  never  left  an  Esoteric  [. Bdtini ,  i.e.,  an  Ismafili,  Carmathian,  or 
“Assassin”]  without  desiring  to  acquaint  myself  with  his  Esoteri- 
cism ;  nor  an  Exoteric  [ Dhahiri ,  or  Formalist]  without  wishing  to 
know  the  outcome  of  his  Exotericism  ;  nor  a  Philosopher  without 
aiming  at  a  comprehension  of  the  essence  of  his  Philosophy  ;  nor  a 
Scholastic  Theologian  without  striving  to  understand  the  aim  of  his 
Scholasticism  and  his  dialectic  ;  nor  a  Sufi  without  longing  to 
stumble  on  the  secret  of  his  Suffism  ;  nor  a  devotee  without  wishing 
to  ascertain  in  what  his  devotion  resulted  ;  nor  an  infidel  [ Zindiq , 
properly  a  Manichaean]  or  atheist  without  spying  through  him  to 
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discern  the  causes  which  had  emboldened  him  to  profess  his 
atheism  or  infidelity.  For  a  thirst  to  comprehend  the  true 
essences  of  all  things  was,  from  my  earliest  days  and  the  prime 
of  my  life,  my  characteristic  idiosyncrasy,  a  natural  gift  of  God 
and  a  disposition  which  He  had  implanted  in  my  nature,  by  no 
choice  or  devising  of  mine  own  ;  until  there  was  loosed  from  me 
the  bond  of  conformity,  and  my  inherited  beliefs  were  broken  down 
when  I  was  yet  but  little  more  than  a  lad.” 

From  such  early  strugglings  after  truth  and  dark  accesses  of 
doubt  did  al-Ghazali  win  to  a  bright  faith,  a  sure  conviction, 
and  a  power  of  leading  others  to  the  haven  reached  by  himself, 
which  not  only  earned  for  him  the  illustrious  title  of  u  The 
Proof  of  Isldm,”  but  caused  the  learned  Suyuti  to  exclaim, 
“  Could  there  be  another  Prophet  after  Muhammad,  surely  it 
would  have  been  al-Ghazall  !  ” 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PERIOD  OF  SANJAR  AND  HIS  BROTHERS 

(A.H.  485-552  =  A.D  1092-1157) 

The  period  of  sixty-five  years  which  we  are  now  about  to 
consider  begins  with  the  death  of  Malikshah,  described  at  the 
end  of  chap,  iii,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  his  son  Sanjar, 
who,  though  he  reigned  supreme  in  the  Seljuq  Empire  only 
from  a.d.  1117  to  1157,  had  ruled  over  Khurdsan,  and  been 
the  dominant  figure  in  the  House  of  Seljuq,  from  a.d.  1096. 
From  the  fratricidal  wars  which  troubled  this  Empire  before 
his  succession,  Khurasan,  thanks  to  his  wise  and  firm  govern¬ 
ment,  stood  in  large  measure  aloof,  and  only  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign  did  it  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Ghuzz  Turks 
devastations  which,  frightful  as  they  were,  were  eclipsed  some 
seventy  years  later  by  the  horrors  of  the  Mongol  invasion. 
The  period  which  we  are  now  considering  may,  therefore,  fairly 
be  called  cc  the  Period  of  Sanjar,”  and  with  his  death  the  epoch 
of  the  “Great  Seljuqs”  came  to  an  end.  Alike  in  length  of 
life  and  brilliant  achievements,  according  to  ar-Rdwandl’s 
Rdhatu  s-Sudur,1  Sanjar  surpassed  all  the  other  Seljuq  monarchs. 
From  the  time  he  was  made  king  of  Khurasan  by  Barkiydruq, 
he  effected,  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  nineteen  conquests. 
He  took  Ghazna  and  made  Bahramshdh  king  over  it,  on  con- 

1  See  my  Account  of  a  rare  .  .  .  Manuscript  History  of  the  Seljuqs ,  in 
the  f.R.A.S.  for  1902,  p.  849. 
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dition  that  he  should  pay  him  a  tribute  of  one  thousand  dinars 
a  day.  He  also  took  captive  the  king  of  Samarqand,  Ahmad 
Khan,  who  had  rebelled  on  Barkiyaruq's  death,  in  a.d.  1130, 
and  subdued  Sistan  and  Khwarazm.  Yet  from  the  political 
point  of  view  the  Seljuq  power  was  no  longer  what  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Alp  Arslan  and  Malikshah  ;  for,  apart 
from  the  fratricidal  wars  which  marked  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  the  catastrophe  of  the  Ghuzz  invasion  with  which  it 
ended,  and  the  revolts  of  various  turbulent  amirs ,  which  were 
of  constant  occurrence,  two  or  three  rival  powers, 
RlSeri?qs.the  even  in  Persia,  were  always  ready  to  contest  the 
supremacy  of  the  a  Great  Seljuqs.”  Of  these  the 
most  important  were,  in  the  north-east  the  “  Kings  of  the 
mountains  ”  of  Ghur,  whose  rising  power  gave  to  the  House  of 
Ghazna  the  coup  de  grace  ;  and  the  new  dynasty  of  Khwarazm- 
shahs,  or  rulers  of  Khiva,  which,  with  the  accession  of  Atsiz 
in  a.d.  1127,  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Seljuqs  ;  while 
in  the  south-east  the  independent  Seljuqs  of  Kirman  held  sway. 
Almost  more  dangerous,  because  ubiquitous,  was  the  sect  of 
the  Isma‘ilis  or  “  Heretics  ”  ( Malahida )  of  Alamut,  whose 
achievements,  notwithstanding  numerous  and  violent  repres¬ 
sive  measures,  maintained  and  extended  the  terror  which  they 
had  already  established,  and  who  became  a  formidable  force 
not  only  in  Persia  but  also  in  Syria. 

In  literature  and  science  this  period  was  as  brilliant  as  any 
which  preceded  or  followed  it ;  the  number  of  Persian  writers, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  vastly  increased,  while 
Lsdentificd  much  important  Arabic  work  continued  to  be 
charpCet5od°f  the  produced  in  Persia.  In  the  reign  of  Sanjar,  of 
the  great  Persian  poets  Shaykh  Faridu’d-Dm 
cAtt£r  (a.d.  1120)  and  Nidhami  of  Ganja  (a.d.  1140)  were 
born  ;  ‘Umar  Khayyam  (a.d.  i  121-22),  Azraqi  (a.d.  1130), 
Mas‘ud  b.  Sa‘d  (a.d.  1131),  Adib  Sabir  (a.d.  1143-44),  Mucizzi 
(a.d.  1147-48),  and  cAm‘aq  of  Bukhara  (a.d.  1148-49),  died; 
and  Sand’i,  Nidhami-i-£Arudi  of  Samarqand,  the  great  Anwarf, 
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Rashidu’d-Din  Watwat,  the  satirist  Suzam,  and  a  host  of  less 
famous  singers,  flourished.  Of  contemporary  Persian  prose 
works,  the  great  medical  Encyclopaedia  entitled  Dhakhlra-i- 
Khwarazmshcihl  (a.d.  iho),  the  translation  of  Kalila  and 
Dimna  by  Nasru’llah  b.  cAbdu’l-Hamid  (a.d.  1143-44),  the 
Maqamat  of  the  Qadi  Hamidu’d-Din  Abu  Bakr  of  Balkh 
(circa  a.d.  1160),  and  the  Chahar  Maqala  of  Nidhimi  of 
Samarqand  (about  the  same  date),  which  will  be  cited  at  least 
as  frequently  in  this  chapter  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  are  the 
most  important.  Of  writers  who  wrote  chiefly  or  wholly  in 
Arabic,  the  great  al-Ghazali,  whose  death  falls  within  this 
period  (a.d.  1111-12),  has  been  already  mentioned;  other 
notable  persons  are  the  philologists  az-Zawzam,  at-Tabrizi, 
and  al-Jawaliqi  ;  the  geographer  al-Bakri  ;  the  poets  al- 
Abiwardf  and  at-Tughra’l  (the  author  of  the  well-known 
Lamiyyatu  D Ajam,  or  “  L-poem  of  the  Persians  ”)  ;  Ibn 
Manda,  the  historian  of  Isfahan  ;  al-Oushayri,  the  hagiolo- 
gist  and  mystic  ;  al-Harirf,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Maqamat  (which  were  composed  at  the  request  of  the  minister 
and  historian  of  the  Seljuqs,  Khalid  b.  Anushirwan)  ;  al- 
Farrd  al-Baghawi,  and  the  greater  az-Zamakhshari,  the 
commentators ;  al-Maydanl,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Arabic  proverbs  ;  and  ash-Shahristdnl,  the  author 
of  the  Kitabu  l- Mi  la  l  wa’n-Nihal ’,  or  u  Book  of  Sects  and 
Schools,”  besides  many  others  whom  it  would  take  too  long 
to  enumerate. 

Following  the  plan  hitherto  adopted,  we  shall  first  take  a 
general  view  of  the  political  history  of  Persia  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  during  this  period,  and  shall  then  pass  to  the 
literary  and  other  intellectual  manifestations  to  which  it  gave 
birth. 

Maliksh^h  left  behind  him  on  his  death  four  sons — Barki- 
yaruq,  aged  eleven  or  twelve,  Muhammad,  who  was  six 
months  younger;  Sanjar,  aged  eight;  and  Mahmud,  a  child  of 
four.  Of  these  the  first,  whose  mother,  Zubayda,  was  of  the 
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House  of  Seljuq,  was  at  Isfahan,  his  native  place,  when  his 
father’s  death  took  place.  Mahmud’s  mother,  the  astute  and 
ambitious  Turk  an  Khatun,  who  was  with  her  infant 

Mahmddb.  son  at  Baghdad,  took  advantage  of  her  position  to 

Maiikshah.  ,  .  .  1  .  „ 

secure  his  accession  to  the  throne.  1  he 
al-Muqtadi  was  at  first  unwilling  to  consent,  on  account 
of  Mahmud’s  tender  years  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Amir 
Jaffar,  the  Caliph’s  son  by  Mah-Malik,  the  sister  of  Maiikshah, 
secured,  it  is  said,  by  bribes  and  flattery,  finally  enabled  Tur¬ 
kan  Khatun  to  gain  her  point.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so 
than  she  despatched  Amir  Bugha  post-haste  to  Isfahan  (which 
he  reached  in  a  week  from  Baghdad)  to  secure  the  person  of 
Barkiyaruq,  whom,  however,  some  of  the  sons  of  the  late 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk  secretly  carried  off  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness  of  night  to  Sawa,  Aba  and  Ray,  where  he  was  proclaimed 
King.  At  the  time  of  his  coronation  he  was  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  great  jewelled  crown  had  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  young  head  still  too  weak  to  bear  its  weight.1 
Abu  Muslim,  the  Governor  of  Ray,  presided  over  the  corona¬ 
tion,  and  some  twenty  thousand  soldiers  assembled  at  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  support  the  claims  of  the  young  King. 

Meanwhile  Turkan  Khatun,  aided  by  her  advisers  Majdu’l- 
Mulk  of  Quin,  Taju’l-Mulk  Abu’l-Ghana’im,  Amir  Unru 
Bulka,  and  others,  the  rivals  and  destroyers  of  the  great 
Nidhdmu’l-Mulk,  had  occupied  Isfahan,  against  which  Bar¬ 
kiyaruq  now  marched  ;  but  for  a  sum  of  500,000  dinars  he 
consented  to  refrain  from  besieging  it,  and  turned  aside  to 
Hamadan.  Thereupon  Turkan  Khatun  again  began  to  in¬ 
trigue  against  him,  and,  by  a  promise  of  marriage,  induced  his 
maternal  uncle,  Malik  Isma‘£l,  to  attack  him  (a.d.  1093)  at 
Karach.  Malik  Ismacil  was  defeated,  and,  on  February  3rd, 
a.d.  1094,  Barkiyaruq  was  formally  proclaimed  King  at 

1  Cf.  lbn  Hisham’s  Biography  of  the  Prophet,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  42, 
and  the  translation  of  this  passage  on  pp.  128--9  of  the  Prolegomena  to 
this  volume. 
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Baghddd  ;  but  soon  afterwards  Tutush,  one  of  his  paternal 
uncles,  raised  a  much  more  formidable  rebellion,  defeated  and 
took  him  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  Isfahan,  where,  though 
received  with  apparent  kindness  by  his  younger  brother  Mah¬ 
mud,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Kushk-i-Maydan  by  Unru 
Bulkd,  who  decided  to  disqualify  him  from  again  aspiring  to 
the  throne  by  putting  out  his  eyes. 

Fortunately  for  him,  ere  this  cruel  intention  had  been 
carried  out  his  brother  Mahmud  sickened  with  the  small¬ 
pox  and  died  within  the  week,  whereupon  the 
RSySr?iqb?r  A  mlrs  placed  Barkiyaruq  once  more  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  disappearance  of  Turkan  Khatun, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  1094, 
doubtless  tended  to  simplify  matters.  Barkiyaruq  was  in  turn 
attacked  by  the  disease  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  brother, 
but  recovered,  though  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  in  the 
following  year  defeated  and  killed  his  uncle  Tutush.  Arslan 
Arghun,  another  rebellious  uncle,  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  pages  at  Merv,  and  Barkiyaruq  himself  hardly  escaped  a 
similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  “  heretics  ”  of  Alamut. 
Shortly  afterwards,  having  made  his  brother  Sanjar  king  of 
Khurasan  (a.d.  1096),  Barkiyaruq  returned  to  ‘Irdq,  but  in 
a.d.  1099  his  power  was  more  seriously  threatened  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  brother  Muhammad,  who  was  aided  by  the 
Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk,  the  ablest  of  the  late  Nidhamu’l-Mulk’s 
sons,  whom  Barkiyaruq  had,  by  dismissing  him  from  his 
service,  converted  into  an  irreconcilable  foe.  This  unnatural 
war  lasted  with  little  intermission,  and  with  varying 
fortune,  till  a.d.  i  103-4,  and  five  pitched  battles  were 
fought  ere  a  truce  was  patched  up  a  year  or  two  before 
Barkiyaruq’s  death.  During  this  period  many  fierce  and 
cruel  deeds  were  done;  Barkiydruq’s  mother,  Zubayda,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by  Muhammad  in  her  forty-third 
year  (a.d.  1099)  ;  Majdu’l-Mulk  of  Qum,  who  had  succeeded 
Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk  as  Barkiyaruq’s  Prime  Minister,  was  torn  to 
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pieces,  notwithstanding  his  master’s  attempt  to  save  him,  by 
the  infuriated  soldiers,  who  suspected  him  of  leaning  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  heretical  Assassins  ;  and  Mu’ayyidu’l- 
Mulk  was  taken  prisoner  and  decapitated  in  cold  blood  by 
Barkiyaruq.  Peace  was  finally  concluded  between  the  two 
brothers  in  a.d.  i  103-4,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  latter 
year  Barkiydruq,  being  then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
sickened  and  died  at  Burujird,  having  nominated 

MaUkshdhii.  to  succeed  him  his  little  son  Malikshah  II,  then 

b.  Barkivaruq.  .  ..  .  ,  r  r  r 

a  child  under  nve  years  or  age,  who,  after  a 
nominal  reign  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  was  deposed,  and, 
after  the  cruel  fashion  of  the  time,  deprived  of  his  eyesight. 

Muhammad  b.  Malikshah,  entitled  Ghiyathu’d-Din,  who 
now  became  the  practically  undisputed  ruler  of  the  Persian 
dominions  of  the  Seljuq  Empire,  reigned  rather 

Muhammad  more  than  thirteen  years  (a.d.  1105-18),  during 

b.  Malikshah.  .  .  .  .  .  i  i  i 

which  time  he  sedulously  strove  to  suppress  the 
growing  power  of  the  Assassins,  of  whose  development  during 
this  period  we  shall  speak  presently.  Otherwise  his  reign  was 
comparatively  uneventful,  save  for  his  successful  campaign,  in 
a.d.  1108,  against  the  noble  Arabian  Amir  Sadaqa  b.  Mazyad, 
lord  of  Hilla  and  u  King  of  the  Arabs,”  concerning  which, 
a  propos  of  astrologers,  Nidhami-i-{Arudi  of  Samar- 
Mahmud  qand  has  a  curious  anecdote.1  Muhammad  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mahmud,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
who,  after  a  brief  period  of  misrule,2  had  the  folly  to  give 
battle  to  his  uncle  Sanjar,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Khurasan,  in 
August,  a.d.  1 1 19,  at  Sdwa.  The  defeat  which  he  suffered 
cost  him  less  dear  than  was  usual  in  those  days,  for  Sanjar,  at 
the  intercession  of  his  mother,  received  his  vanquished  nephew 
with  kindness,  pardoned  his  rash  folly,  delegated  to  him  the 

1  See  Anecdote  xxix  (pp.  102-104)  of  my  translation  of  the  Chahar 
Maqdla,  and  also  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1902,  p.  605. 

2  Cf.  Houtsma’s  edition  of  al-Bundari,  pp.  121-124,  where  a  list  of  ten  of 
the  chief  abuses  of  his  short  reign  are  enumerated. 
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government  of  ‘Iraq,1  over  which  he  continued  to  reign  for 
some  fourteen  years,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Mah-Malik  Khatiin.  She  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
her  father  Sanjar,  whose  love  for  her  was  deep  and  sincere,  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  time  inconsolable,  and  to  have 
expressly  summoned  the  aged  poet  ‘Am‘aq  of  Bukhara  to 
compose  a  brief  elegy 2  on  her  death. 

Sanjar  was  formally  proclaimed  King  at  Baghdad  on  the 
4th  of  September,  a.d.  1119,  having  already,  as  stated  above, 
exercised  sovereign  sway  over  Khurasan  for  some 
twenty-four  years.  His  reign,  in  spite  of  the 
dark  clouds  which  overshadowed  its  latter  days, 
was  on  the  whole  brilliant  and  prosperous,  and  with  him  and 
his  Court  were  associated  Anwarf,  Muhzzi,  Adib  Sdbir,  and 
other  great  names  amongst  the  Persian  poets  of  this  period. 
He  was  born  in  a.h.  479  (=  a.d.  1086-87), 3  at  Sinjar  in  Asia 
Minor  (after  which  he  was  named), 4  and  died  in  a.h.  551  or 
552  (  =  a.d.  1156-57),  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  lunar  years, 
having  reigned,  as  ar-Rawandi  says,  “61  years,  20  years 
over  his  own  appanage  of  Khurasan,  and  41  years  over 
the  world,”  /.<?.,  the  whole  Seljuq  Empire.  The  troubles 
which  darkened  his  later  days  began  with  the  overt  rebellion 
of  Atsiz  Khwarazmshah,  who  declared  his  independence  in 
a.d.  1 140-41.  In  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  by 
heathen  Turks,  his  wife  was  taken  captive,  and  he  lost  a 


k  See  Dawlatshah’s  Memoirs ,  p.  130  of  my  edition,  where  a  graphic,  but 
probably  fanciful,  account  of  this  event  is  given  under  a  date  which  is  four 
years  too  early. 

3  See  my  edition  of  Dawlatshah,  p.  65,  II.  1-4. 

3  So  Ibnu’l-Athir  and  the  Rdhatu’s-Sudur.  See  J.R.A.S.  for  1902,  p.  856. 
Bundari  (ed.  Houtsma,  p.  255)  gives  an  earlier  date,  corresponding  to 
February  1,  a.d.  1079. 

4  To  speak  more  accurately,  he  was  given  the  Turkish  name  which 
most  closely  resembled  the  name  of  his  birth-place.  Sanjar  in  Turkish 
means  some  kind  of  hawk  or  other  bird  of  prey.  Names  of  animals  were 
very  commonly  taken  as  proper  names  by  the  Seljuqs  and  other  Turks, 
e.g.  Arslan  (“Lion  ”),  Jughril  (“  Falcon”),  etc. 
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hundred  thousand  of  his  troops,  and  for  a  while  Merv,  Sarakhs, 
Nishapur  and  Bayhaq.  His  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Ghuzz 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  1153,  when  Tus  and  Nisha¬ 
pur  were  sacked,  and  many  of  their  inhabitants,  including  some 
of  those  most  celebrated  for  their  learning  and  piety,  were 
slain.  He  was  practically  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ghuzz,  outwardly  treated  with  some  respect,  but  unable  to 
go  where  he  would,  or  to  protect  his  unfortunate  people,  till 
the  autumn  of  a.d.  1156,  when  Mu’ayyidd  and  a  few  others  of 
his  old  retainers  succeeded,  by  bribing  some  of  his  Ghuzz 
custodians,  in  effecting  his  deliverance,  and  in  bringing  him 
safely  to  Merv,  where  he  began  to  collect  an  army  ;  but  grief 
at  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  his  country,  combined  with  old 
age,  caused  his  death  a  few  months  later.  He  was  buried,  like 
his  grandfather,  Alp  Arslan,  at  Merv,  in  the  building  called 
Dawlat-Khana,  which  he  had  erected  there. 

Of  the  Seljuqs  of  Kirman,  four,  Turanshah  (d.  a.d.  1097), 
his  son,  Irdnshdh  (murdered  in  a.d.  iioi  on  the  suspicion 
of  leaning  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Isma‘ili 
miman°f  heretics),  Arsldnshdh  (cousin  of  him  last-named, 
d.  a.d.  1142),  and  Mughithu’d-Dm  Muhammad, 
son  of  Arslanshah,  who  inaugurated  his  reign  by  blinding  some 
twenty  of  his  brothers  and  nephews  (d.  a.d.  1156),  are 
included  in  the  period  covered  by  the  present  chapter. 

Of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs  of  Baghdad,  al-Muqtadi  died  about 
the  beginning  of  this  period  (a.d.  1094),  and  al-Muqtafi  about 
the  end  (a.d.  1160);  while  of  the  three  inter- 
C°Caiiphsofry  vening  Caliphs,  al-Mustadhhir  died  in  a.d.  1118, 
Baghdad.  an(j  al-Mustarshid  and  his  son  ar-Rashid  were 

both  assassinated  by  the  Isma‘ilis,  the  former  (by  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Sanjar,  it  is  said)  at  Mardgha,  where  he  was  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  Sultan  Mascud  the  Seljuq,  on  Sunday,  August  29, 
1135  ;  the  latter,  two  years  after  he  had  been  deposed  by 
the  same  Sultdn,  at  Isfahan,  on  Tuesday,  June  7,  1138.  The 
Caliphs  were,  indeed,  at  this  epoch,  little  more  than  puppets 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Seljuqs,  so  that  al-Mustarshid  said  in  a 
homily  which  he  delivered  at  Kirmanshah  while  on  his  way  to 
make  against  their  power  that  vain  effort  which  cost  him  his 
life  :  u  We  entrusted  our  affairs  to  the  House  of  Seljuq,  but 
they  rebelled  against  us,  and  time  lengthened  over  them,  and 
their  hearts  were  hardened,  and  many  of  them  were  sinners.”  1 
The  star  of  the  House  of  Ghazna  had  long  been  on  the 
wane,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  period  which  now  occupies 
our  attention  saw  its  final  extinction  at  the  hands 
Ghurand  of  the  “  Kings  of  the  Mountains  of  Ghur  ”  those 

Ghazna  ^  ' 

fierce  and  hardy  Afghans  of  Firuzkuh.  The 
King  of  Ghazna  at  the  time  when  this  period  opens  was 
Ibrahim,  who,  to  judge  by  an  anecdote  contained  in  the 
Siyasat-nama  (ed.  Schefer,  p.  42),  seems  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  some  force  of  character.  There  was  a  dearth  of  bread  in 
Ghazna,  the  bakers  closed  their  shops,  and  the  poor,  in  great 
distress,  appealed  to  the  King,  who  summoned  the  bakers 
before  him  and  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of  this  scarcity.  They 
informed  him  that  the  Royal  Baker  had  made  a  “corner”  in 
flour  in  order  to  raise  the  price.  Thereupon  the  Sultan  caused 
the  offender  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant  ;  his 
mangled  body  was  then  attached  to  its  tusks  and  paraded 
through  the  city  ;  and  proclamation  was  made  that  the  same 
fate  would  befall  any  baker  who  closed  his  shop.  “  That 
evening,”  says  the  author,  “  at  the  door  of  every  shop  were 
fifty  maunds  of  bread  which  no  one  would  buy.” 

Sultan  Ibrahim  of  Ghazna  died  in  a.d.  1099,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mas‘ud  III,  who  died  in  a.d.  1114, 
and  was  followed  in  succession  by  his  three  sons,  Shirzad 
(d.  a.d.  1 1 15),  Arslan,  and  Bahramshah,  who  strangled  his 
brother  and  possessed  himself  of  the  throne  in  a.d.  1118,  and 
reigned  till  near  the  end  of  our  present  period  (a.d.  1152). 
H  is  name  is  associated  with  that  of  the  first  great  mystic  poet 
of  Persia,  Sana’!,  who  composed  his  Hadlqcitu  l-Haqiqat,  or 

*  See  my  translation  of  the  Cliahdr  Maqdla,  Anecdote  viii,  pp.  37-38. 
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“Garden  of  Truth,”  in  a.d.  1131.  His  reign  closed  in 
disaster.  In  the  autumn  of  a.d.  1135  Sanjar,  suspecting  him 
of  disloyalty  to  his  engagements,  marched  against  him,  and 
exacted  an  apology  and  a  fine,  and,  after  remaining  at  Ghazna 
for  some  months,  returned  to  Balkh  in  July  of  the  following 
year.1  Some  twelve  years  later  Bahramshah  saw  fit  to  put  to 
death  his  son-in-law,  Qutbu’d-Din  Muhammad,  a  prince  of 
the  House  of  Ghur,  whose  brothers,  ‘Ala’u’d-Dfn  Husayn  and 
Sayfu’d-Dm  Suri  avenged  this  deed  in  a.d.  1148,  by  driving 
Bahramshah  out  of  Ghazna,  where  Sayfu’d-Din  established 
himself  as  Governor  for  his  brother,  ‘Ala’u’d-Din.  A  con¬ 
spiracy  was  formed  against  him,  however,  in  the  following 
winter.  When  the  roads  were  blocked  with  snow,  Bahrdm- 
shah  was  invited  back,  and  Sayfu’d-Din,  seized  unawares,  was 
paraded  through  the  city  with  blackened  face,  mounted  on 
a  mule,  and  then  hanged  or  crucified.  For  this  outrage  a 
terrible  retribution  was  exacted  by  ‘Ala’u’d-Dm  Husayn  in 
a.d.  1155,  three  years  after  Bahramshah  had  died  and  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Khusrawsh&h.  The  title  “  Jahan-suz  ” 
(“the  World-consumer”),  gained  by  the  fierce  Ghuri  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  significant  of  what  befell  the  proud  city  of  Ghazna 
during  his  three  days’  vengeance  ;  but  it  is  notable,  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  respect  in  which  literature  was  held,  that,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  Chahar  Maqala  (p.  48  of  my  translation), 
while  “  he  sacked  Ghazna  and  destroyed  the  buildings  raised 
by  Mahmud,  Mascud,  and  Ibrahim,  he  bought  with  gold  the 
poems  written  in  their  praise,  and  placed  them  in  his  library. 
In  that  army  and  in  that  city  none  dared  call  them  king,  yet 
he  himself  would  read  that  Shdh-nama  wherein  Firdawsi  says  : — 

‘Of  the  child  in  its  cot,  ere  its  lips  yet  are  dry 

From  the  milk  of  its  mother,  “Mahmud”  is  the  cry  1 

Mahmud,  the  Great  King,  who  such  order  doth  keep 

That  in  peace  from  one  pool  drink  the  wolf  and  the  sheep  !  ’  ” 

1  According  to  the  Jahdn-gushd  of  Juwaynf,  Bahramshah  fled  before 
the  Seljuq,  who  remarked  to  his  staff,  “  There  is  a  back  whose  face  one 
will  not  be  able  to  see  again  1  ” 
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More  important  in  the  history  of  Persia  than  the  dynasties 
of  Ghazna  and  Ghur  were  the  Khwarazmshahs,  or  Kings  of 
Khiva,  who  began  with  a  favourite  cup-bearer  of 
The  si5hs.razm  Malikshah  named  Anushtigin  in  a.d.  1077,1  and, 
after  completely  displacing  the  Seljuqs,  their 
former  masters  and  suzerains,  ended  with  the  gallant  Jalalu’d- 
Din  Mankoburm,  the  last  bulwark  of  Islam  against  the  devas¬ 
tating  hordes  of  heathen  Mongols  (a.d.  1220-31).  The 
power  of  this  dynasty  began  in  a.d.  1127  with  the  accession 
of  the  crafty  and  ambitious  Atsiz,  rumours  of  whose  intentions 
reached  Sanjar  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  1138,  and  prompted  him 
to  march  against  Khwarazm.  Atsiz  was  on  this  occasion 
defeated  with  heavy  losses,  which  included  his  son,2  over 
whom  he  mourned  most  bitterly,  and  Khwarazm  was  taken 
and  given  in  fief  by  Sanjar  to  his  nephew,  Ghiyathu’d-Din 
Sulayman  Shah.  But  no  sooner  had  Sanjar  retired  to  Merv 
than  Atsiz  returned,  regained  possession  of  his  capital,  and 
sought  to  avenge  himself  by  inciting  the  heathen  of  Cathay 
(Khata)  to  attack  Sanjar,  whom  they  utterly  routed  in  the 
summer  of  a.d.  1141,  killing  100,000  of  his  soldiers,  taking 
captive  his  wife,  and  driving  the  Seljuq  King  back  on  Tirmidh 
and  Balkh,  while  Atsiz  himself,  having  declared  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  occupied  Merv  and  killed  or  carried  away  captive 
a  number  of  its  leading  men,  including  the  theologian 
Abu’l-Fadl  al-Kirmanl.3  This  was,  according  to  Ibnu’l- 
Athir,  the  first  defeat  sustained  by  Sanjar,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  but  the  prelude  to  far  worse  disasters.  In  Nlshapur, 

1  According  to  the  Jahdn-gusha  ot  Juwayni,  it  was  a  common  practice 
of  the  Seljuqs  to  reward  with  such  fiefs  the  services  of  their  cup¬ 
bearers,  keepers  of  the  wardrobe,  and  the  like. 

2  According  to  the  J ahan-gushd  of  Juwayni,  his  name  was  Iligh,  and 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  brought  before  Sanjar,  and,  by  his  orders,  sawn 
in  two. 

3  It  appears,  however,  from  Ibnu’l-Athir’s  account  ( sub  anno  536)  that 
Atsiz  originally  intended  to  spare  Merv,  as  he  had  already  spared  Sarakhs, 
but  that  the  murder  of  some  of  his  followers  prompted  him  to  this  act  of 
vengeance,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  October,  a.d.  1141. 
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which  was  occupied  for  a  while,  but  otherwise  unmolested, 
by  Atsiz,  Sanjar’s  name  was  suppressed  in  the  khutba  from 
May  28  till  July  27,  a.d.  1142.  About  a  year  after  this, 
Sanjar  again  besieged  Khwarazm,  but,  failing  to  take  it,  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Atsiz,  whose  death  took  place 
on  July  30,  a.d.  1156,  only  a  short  time  before  his  rivals. 

With  the  names  of  Sanjar  and  Atsiz1  are  inseparably  asso¬ 
ciated  the  names  of  four  great  Persian  poets — Mucizzl,  An  war  1, 

Four  poets  Adib  Sabir,  and  Rashidu’d-Din  Watwat,  whose 
Sciatedywith°*  WOI*k  will  be  considered  in  detail  presently.  The 
Sanjar  and  Atsiz.  £rst  Gf  these  was  Sanjar’s  poet-laureate,  and  his 

father,  Burhanl,  held  the  same  position.2  The  high  honour 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  sovereign  enhanced 
Mpoet-iai?eate^8  the  tragedy  of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  a 
stray  arrow  fired  by  Sanjar’s  hand  in  a.d.  i  147-48. 
The  death  of  Adib  Sabir  was  yet  more  tragic.  According  to 
Dawlatshah  (p.  93  of  my  edition),  he  was  sent  by 

Adib  v>abir.  .  .  . 

Sanjar  to  Khwarazm  to  keep  a  watch  on  Atsiz, 
nominally,  as  it  would  appear  from  Juwaym’s  JJ ahan-gusha ,  as 
an  ambassador.  Atsiz  hired  two  assassins  to  go  to  Merv  and 
murder  Sanjar.  Adib  Sabir  wrote  private  information  of  this 
to  Sanjar,  enclosing  portraits  or  descriptions  of  the  two  assassins, 
and  his  missive  was  carried  to  Merv  by  an  old  woman  in  her 
shoe.  The  assassins  were  identified  and  put  to  death,  and 
Atsiz,  on  receiving  news  of  this,  caused  Adib  Sabir  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  drowned  in  the  Oxus.  The  date  of  this 
event  is  given  by  Dawlatshah  as  a.h.  546  (=a.d.  i  151-52), 
but  according  to  the  Jahan-gushdy  a  much  better  authority,  it 
took  place  in  or  before  a.h.  542  (a.d.  1147),  and  a.h.  538 
(=  a.d.  1143-44),  the  date  given  by  Dr.  Ethd,  is  still  more 
probable. 

1  The  author  of  the  Jahan-gushd  states  that  Atsiz  was  a  very  accom¬ 
plished  prince,  and  himself  composed  many  quatrains  and  other  verses  in 
Persian. 

*  See  pp.  35-38  supra ,  and  Anecdote  xvi  in  the  Chahar  Maqdla  (pp.  66-70 
of  my  translation). 
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Concerning  Anwari  and  Rashidu’d-Din  <c  Watwdt  ”  (w  the 
Swallow,”  so  called  from  his  small  stature  and  insignificant 
appearance)  I  shall  only  mention  in  this  place 

An  wan  and  rr.  '  J  #  r 

Rashidu’d-Dm  their  connection  with  the  campaigns  discussed 

Watwat.  ^  r  fo 

above.  Watwat,  who  was  the  secretary  and 
Court-poet  of  Atsiz,  had  aroused  the  anger  of  Sanjar  in  the 
first  instance  by  writing  a  qaslda ,  which  began — 

Chun  Malik  Atsiz  bi-takht-i-mulk  bar  amad, 
Dawlat-i-Saljuq  u  al-i-u  bi-sar  amad. 

“  When  King  Atsiz  on  the  throne  of  power  ascended, 

The  luck  of  Seljuq  and  his  House  was  ended.” 

Laterv  while  Sanjar  was  besieging  Atsiz  in  the  fortress  of 
Hazar-asp  (a  name  which,  being  interpreted,  means  “  a 
thousand  horses”)  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  1147,  he  ordered 
Anwari,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  campaign,  to  com¬ 
pose  a  taunting  verse,  which,  inscribed  on  an  arrow,  should  be 
shot  into  the  besieged  town.  Anwari  accordingly  wrote  : — 

Ay  Shah!  hama  mulk-i-zamln  hash  turdst; 

Wa’z  dawlat  u  iqbal  jahan  kasb  turdst: 

Imruz  bi-yak  hamla  Hazdrasp  bi-gir  l 
Fardd  Khwdrazm  u  sad  hazar  asp  turdst ! 

There  is  little  point,  except  the  play  on  the  name  Hazdrasp,  in 
this  verse,  which  means  : — 

“  O  King  !  all  the  dominion  of  earth  is  accounted  thine ; 

By  fortune  and  good  luck  the  world  is  thine  acquisition  : 

Take  Hazarasp  to-day  with  a  single  assault, 

And  to-morrow  Khwdrazm  and  a  hundred  thousand  horses  ( sad 
hazar  asp )  shall  be  thine  !  ’ 

The  following  reply  from  Watwat’s  pen  was  shot  back  on 
another  arrow  1  : — 

1  The  shooting  of  arrows  inscribed  with  messages  into  or  out  of  a 
besieged  town  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice  in  Persia.  See 
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Gar  khism-i-lu,  ay  Shah ,  shawad  Rustam-i-gurd, 

Yak  khar  zi  Hazarasp-i-tu  na-f wdnad  burd  ! 

“  If  thine  enemy,  0  King,  were  Knight  Rustam  himself, 

He  could  not  carry  off  from  thy  Hazarasp  (or  thy  thousand 
horses)  a  single  ass  !  ” 

Thereafter  Sanjar  sought  eagerly  to  capture  Watwit,  and, 
having  at  length  succeeded,  ordered  him  to  be  cut  into  seven 
pieces.  Muntakhabu’d-Din  BadFu  ’l-Katib,1  an  ancestor  of 
the  author  of  the  Jahan-gusha ,  who  relates  the  story,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  appeasing  the  King  by  making  him  laugh.  “  O 
King,”  he  said,  “  I  have  a  request  to  prefer.  Watwat  ”  (<c  the 
Swallow  ”)  “  is  a  feeble  little  bird,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  divided 
into  seven  pieces  :  order  him,  then,  to  be  merely  cut  in  two  !  ” 
So  Wapwdt  was  pardoned  because  he  had  enabled  Sanjar  to 
enjoy  a  laugh. 

To  complete  our  brief  survey  of  the  political  state  of  Persia 
at  this  period,  it  remains  to  consider  that  power  which,  though 
not  a  kingdom,  was  more  than  Seljuq,  GhaznawL 

The  Isma'iHs  ^  &  J  7 \  ’ 

of  Aiamut,  Ghun,  or  Khwarazmshah  in  the  wide  influence 

or  Assassins. 

which  it  wielded  and  the  terror  it  inspired — to 
wit,  the  Assassins,  or  Ismacilis  of  Aiamut.  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  that  power  in 
Persia,  and  the  change  in  its  character  wrought  by  the 
w  New  Propaganda”  of  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  have  been  already 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.  That  redoubtable  heresiarch 
was  still  flourishing  in  the  reign  of  Sanjar,  for  he  did  not  die 
until  the  year  a.d.  1124.  For  many  years  he  had  never 
stirred  from  the  Castle  of  Aiamut — hardly,  indeed,  from  his 
own  house — though  his  power  reached  to  Syria,  and  his  name 
was  a  terror  throughout  Western  Asia.  Austere  in  his  way  of 
living,  he  put  to  death  his  two  sons  on  the  suspicion  of  forni- 

Noldeke’s  Gescliichte  des  ArtachSir-i-Papakan ,  p.  53  of  the  Separat- 
Abdruck  (Gottingen,  1879). 

1  His  life  is  given  in  vol.  i  of  ‘Awfi’s  Lubdbu’l-Albab ,  pp.  78-9  of  my 
edition® 
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cation  and  wine-bibbing,  and  named  as  his  successor  his  asso¬ 
ciate,  Kiyd  Buzurg-Ummfd,  who  died  in  a.d.  1137-38,  and 
was  followed  by  his  son  Muhammad,  who  died  in  a.d.  1162. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  like  the  present  to  follow 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  Assassins  or  Ismah'lis  of  Alamut 
during  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering, 
AtheAs2ssins°f  but  t^e  sect  is  so  interesting  and  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  times  that  certain  manifestations  ot 
their  activity  must  needs  be  recorded  in  order  to  present  a  true 
picture  of  the  age.  Under  almost  every  year  in  the  great 
chronicle  of  Ibnu’l-Athir  mention  occurs  of  the  name  of  this 
redoubtable  organisation,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  Fdtimid 
Caliph  al-Mustansir,  definitely  severed  its  connection  with  the 
parent  sect  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa.  Their  political  power 
began  with  the  seizure  of  the  mountain-stronghold  of  Alamut 
(“  the  Eagle’s  teaching,”  aluh-amu  t)  in  a.h.  483  (=  a.d. 1090- 
91),  which  date,  by  a  curious  coincidence  noticed  by  most 
Persian  historians  of  the  period,  is  exactly  given  by  the  sum 
of  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters  composing  this  word. 
Their  first  great  achievement  was  the  assassination,  two  years 
later,  of  the  Nidhdmu’l-Mulk,  which  was  followed  at  short 
intervals  by  the  assassination  of  Barkiyaruq’s  mother’s  wazlr , 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman  as-Sumayrami  (a.d.  1097)  ;*  Unru  Bulka 
(a.d.  iioo);  Janahu’d-Dawla,  in  the  mosque  at  Hims 
(a.d.  1102);  the  Qadi  Abu’l-cAld  Sa(id  of  Nishapur 

(a.d.  1105-6);  Fakhru’l-Mulk,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 

Nidhdmu’l-Mulk  (a.d.  1106—7);  the  qcidls ,  or  judges,  of 
Isfahdn  and  Nishapur,  and  cAbdu’l-Wdhid  of  Ruyan  in 
Tabaristan  (a.d.  1108-9);  Mawdud,  in  the  Mosque  or 

Damascus  (a.d.  i  i  13-14) ;  Ahmadil  b.  Wahsudan,  in  Baghddd 
(a.d.  1116-17);  the  Qadi  Sacd  al-Hirawl  at  Hamadan 
(a.d.  1125-26)  ;  cAbdu’l-Latif  b.  al-Khujandi  (a.d.  1129); 
the  Fatimid  Caliph  al-Amir  bi’amri’llah  (a.d.  1130);  Abii 

1  There  is  some  doubt  about  this  date,  the  event  being  otherwise 
referred  to  the  years  1122-23. 
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‘AH  b.  Afdal,  the  wazlr  of  his  successor  and  cousin,  al-Hafidh 
(a.d.  1132)  ;  the  ‘Abbdsid  Caliph  al-Mustarshid  (a.d.  1135)  ; 
his  son  and  successor,  ar-Rashid  (a.d.  1137-38);  Jawhar,  a 
favourite  courtier  of  Sanjar  (a.d.  1139-40),  and  many 
other  persons  of  lesser  note.  Of  course  there  were  savage 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  :  thus  we  read  of  a 
persecution  of  “  heretics  and  free-thinkers  ”  at  Nishapur  in 
a.d.  1096  ;  of  a  massacre  of  Batinis  ordered  by  Barkiyaruq 
in  June,  a.d.  iioi  ;  of  the  crucifixion  of  Sa‘du’l-Mulk,  the 
wazlr ,  with  four  Batinis,  and  of  the  notorious  Ibn  ‘Attash  and 
some  of  his  followers  in  a.d.  1106—7  ;  of  a  massacre  of  seven 
hundred  Batinis  at  Amid  in  a.d.  1124;  °f  a  yet  greater 
slaughter  of  them  by  Sanjar  in  a.d.  1127,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  minister  Mu‘mu’l-Mulk  ;  and  of  ‘Abbas  of  Ray, 
one  of  their  most  relentless  foes,  killed  in  a.d.  1146-47,  who 
used  to  build  pyramids  of  their  skulls. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  civil  wars  which  prevailed 
during  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  enabled  the  Assassins 
to  establish  and  consolidate  their  power  in  a  way  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Barkiyaruq,  indeed,  was 
accused  of  being  in  sympathy  with  them,  or  at  least  of 
allowing  them  a  large  measure  of  toleration  in  return  for 
their  support  or  benevolent  neutrality.  Under  the  year 
a.h.  494  (a.d.  iioo-i)  Ibnu’l-Athir  tells  us  that,  having 
taken  prisoner  Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Nidhdmu’l-Mulk,  Barkiyaruq  reviled  him  for  having  made 
this  assertion,  and  then  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.1  In 
the  same  year,  when  he  marched  against  his  brothers  Sanjar 
and  Muhammad  at  Baghdad,  and  the  two  armies  confronted 
one  another  across  the  Tigris,  the  enemy  taunted  him  and  his 
soldiers  with  cries  of  “  Yd  Batlniyya /”  (“  O  Batinis!”). 
The  massacre  of  Batinis  which  he  ordered  about  this  time  was 
probably  intended  to  dispel  from  the  minds  of  his  subjects  this 

1  For  a  somewhat  different  account,  given  in  the  Rahatu' s-Sudur ,  see 
the  J.R.A.S .  for  1902,  pp.  603-604. 
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dangerous  belief,  a  belief  which  might  easily  have  led  to  his 
murder  or  deposition,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Ahmad  Khan, 
the  ruler  ot  Samarqand,  and  Iranshah,  the  Seljuq  prince  of 
Kirman,  both  of  whom,  not  to  mention  numerous  ministers 
and  statesmen,  like  the  Majdu’l-Mulk,  suffered  this  fate 
because  they  were  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  heretics. 
Such  fear  prevailed  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  those  who 
had  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  Assassins  to  wear  a 
shirt  of  mail  under  their  clothes,  as  was  the  custom  of  Bulkd  ; 
but  one  day  he  omitted  this  precaution,  and  paid  for  his  negli¬ 
gence  with  his  life.  Even  when  captured  and  put  to  death — 
often  with  torture — the  fidals  of  the  Assassins  often  managed 
to  wreak  a  further  vengeance  on  their  foes,  as  did  the  murderer 
of  Fakhru’l-Mulk,  who,  being  brought  before  Sanjar  and  inter¬ 
rogated,  denounced  as  confederates  of  his  order  a  number  ot 

O  7 

prominent  amirs  and  officers  of  the  Court,  who,  though 
probably  innocent,  shared  his  fate. 

One  of  the  most  curious  episodes  connected  with  the  history 
of  these  formidable  heretics  is  very  fully  described  by  the 
author  of  the  Rahatu’ s-Sudur  (see  J.R.A.S.  for 
h&tonTofthe*  pp-  606-609)  and  by  Ibnu’l-Athir  ;  I  mean 

the  events  which  culminated  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Assassin  stronghold  of  Shah  Dizh  or  Dizh-i- 
Kuh  near  Isfahan,  the  crucifixion  of  Ibn  ‘Attdsh  and  the 
slaughter  of  a  great  number  of  his  followers,  which  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1107.  cAbdu’l-Malik  ‘Attash,  the  father 
of  the  above-mentioned  Ahmad  b.  ‘Attash,  was  a  man  of 
letters  resident  in  Isfahan,  who,  being  persecuted  there  on 
account  of  his  Shicite  sympathies,  fled  to  Ray,  came  under 
the  influence  of  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  and  embraced  his  doctrines.1 
“I  have  fallen  in  with  the  Grey  Falcon,”  he  wrote  to  one  of 
his  friends,  “and  this  hath  compensated  me  for  what  I  have 
left  behind.”  His  son,  who  was  a  linen  merchant,  professed 

1  According  to  Ibnu’l-Athir  and  other  authorities,  ‘Abdu’l-Malik  ‘Attash 
was  the  teacher,  not  the  pupil,  of  Hasan-i-§abbah. 
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the  greatest  detestation  for  the  father’s  heretical  doctrines,  and 
was  consequently  suffered  to  remain  unmolested. 

Close  to  Isfahan  stood  the  Castle  of  Dizh-i-Kuh,  built  by 
Maliksh&h  and  named  therefore  Shdh-dizh,  “  the  King’s 

Fortress.”  In  it  were  stored  arms  and  treasure. 

Ibn  ‘Attash.  1111  .  , 

and  there  dwelt  certain  of  the  royal  pages  and 
girls  attached  to  the  Court,  guarded  by  a  company  of  Daylamf 
soldiers.  Thither  Ibn  ‘Attash,  under  the  pretence  of  giving 
lessons  to  these  young  people,  used  to  repair,  and  gradually,  by 
means  of  fair  words  and  presents,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  the  garrison  to  his  allegiance. 

He  next  established  a  mission-house  in  the  Dasht-i-gur,  hard 
by  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  such  was  his  success  that  the 
number  of  his  converts  and  adherents  ultimately  reached  thirty 
thousand,  according  to  the  statement  of  our  historian.  About 
this  time  the  people  of  Isfahan  began  to  be  alarmed  by  re¬ 
peated  mysterious  disappearances  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
mystery  was  ultimately  solved  by  a  poor  beggar-woman,  who, 
craving  an  alms  from  a  certain  house,  and  hearing  from  within 
a  lamentable  groaning  and  wailing,  exclaimed,  “  May  God  heal 
your  sick  !  ”  But  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  inmates 
of  the  house  to  induce  her  to  enter,  on  the  pretext  of  giving 
her  food,  she  became  suspicious,  fled,  and  gave  the  alarm.  A 
crowd  soon  surrounded  the  house,  broke  open  the  door,  and 
found  within  in  the  cellars  a  horrible  sight  ;  for  there  against 
the  walls  and  on  the  floor  they  beheld  some  four  or  five 
hundred  unfortunate  victims — some  slain,  some  crucified,  of 
whom  a  few  still  breathed — amongst  whom  many  of  those 
who  had  lately  been  missed  by  their  friends  were  identified. 
The  house  in  question  belonged  to  a  blind  man  named  ‘Alawi 
Madam,  and  was  a  meeting-place  of  the  Assassins.  This  man, 
staff  in  hand,  used,  about  nightfall,  to  take  his  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  long,  dark  lane  which  led  to  the  house,  and  cry  out, 
“  May  God  pardon  him  who  will  take  the  hand  of  this  poor 
blind  man  and  lead  him  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling  in  this 
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lane  !  ”  So  the  unsuspecting  victim  who  charitably  complied 
with  this  request  was  lured  to  his  destruction,  for  when  he  had 
come  to  the  end  of  the  lane  he  was  seized  by  a  number  of  the 
blind  man’s  confederates,  cast  into  the  cellars,  and  there  done 
to  death.  And  this  had  been  going  on  for  several  months  ere 
the  terrible  discovery  above  mentioned  was  made.  Vengeance 
swiftly  followed,  ‘Alawi  Madam,  his  wife,  and  some  of  his 
accomplices  being  burned  to  death  in  the  market-place. 
Suspicion  was  rife,  and  fell,  amongst  others,  upon  the 
minister  Saffiu’l-Mulk,  but  the  King,  whose  confidence  he 
enjoyed,  refused  at  first  to  believe  in  his  guilt.  The  Castle  of 
Dizh-i-Kuh  had  at  this  period  been  besieged  for  some  time, 
and  Ibn  cAttash,  being  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  sent 
a  secret  message  to  SaMu’l-Mulk  to  the  effect  that  he  could 
hold  out  no  longer  and  desired  to  surrender.  u  Be  patient  for 
a  week,”  Sacdu’l-Mulk  replied,  u  until  I  destroy  this  dog  ” 
(meaning  the  King).  His  plan  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
King’s  habit  of  being  bled  every  month  to  destroy  him  by 
poisoning  the  lancet  used  by  the  surgeon-barber,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  bribing  to  his  purpose.  The  plot,  however,  was 
communicated  by  his  chamberlain,  who  shared  all  his  secrets, 
to  his  beautiful  wife,  who  told  her  paramour,  who  told  an 
officer  of  Sharafu’l-Mulk,  who  told  the  King.  So  the  King 
summoned  the  surgeon-barber,  and,  on  his  arrival,  caused  him 
to  be  scratched  with  his  own  knife,  whereupon,  as  the  poison 
took  effect,  he  turned  black  and  soon  expired  in  great 
agony. 

Then  the  King  was  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  his  minister, 
whom  he  hanged  or  crucified  together  with  four  of  his  accom¬ 
plices,  including  one  Abu’MAla  al-Mufaddal.  Two  days  after 

this  Ibn  ‘Attash  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Dizh-i-Kuh.  He 
•  • 

was  paraded  on  a  camel  through  the  streets  of  Isfahan,  a 
spectacle  for  thousands,  pelted  with  mud  and  dirt,  and  mocked 
in  derisive  verses,  of  which  a  specimen  (in  dialect)  is  given  in 
the  Rahatu  s-Sudur  ;  afterwards  he  was  crucified,  and  hung  on 
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the  cross  for  seven  days.  Arrows  were  fired  at  him  as  he 
hung  there,  helpless  and  tormented,  and  finally  his  body  was 
burned  to  ashes.  He  pretended  to  have  some  considerable 
skill  in  astrology,  and  as  he  hung  on  the  cross  one  of  the 
bystanders  asked  him  whether  he  had,  by  virtue  of  his  science, 
been  able  to  foresee  this  fate.  He  replied,  “  I  perceived  from 
my  horoscope  that  I  should  traverse  the  streets  of  Isfahan  with 
pomp  and  parade  more  than  royal,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it 
would  be  in  such  fashion.,,  1 

Sultan  Muhammad,  now  thoroughly  aroused  and  alarmed, 
began  to  take  measures  for  the  systematic  extirpation  of  the 
Assassins  and  the  reduction  of  the  many  mountain  strongholds 
of  which  they  had  gained  possession,  but  his  death  in  a.d.  1118 
put  an  end  to  these  projects  and  gave  the  heretics  a  fresh 
chance,  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves,  so 
that  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  they  had,  by  force, 
stratagem,  or  bribery,  added  the  Syrian  fastnesses  of  Qadmus, 
Baniyas,  and  Masyath  to  their  possessions,  which  included  in 
Persia,  besides  Alamut,  Gird-i-kuh,  and  Shir-kuh,  Tabas,  Khur, 
Khusaf,  Zawzan,  Q&’in,  Tun,  Washm-kuh  near  Abhar,  Kha- 
lanjan  near  Isfahan,  Ustun&wand  in  Mazandaran,  QaPatu’n- 
N&dhir  in  Khuzistan,  QaPatu’t-Tanbur  near  Arrajan, 
Khalladkhan,  and  many  other  strongholds  in  almost  every 
part  of  Persia. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  in  broad  outline  the  political 


1  This  anecdote,  with  some  slight  modification  and  suppression  of  the 
names,  is  often  met  with  in  Arabic  and  Persian  story-books,  such  as 
‘Awfi’s  Jawdmdu'l-Hikdyat.  The  poet  Anwari  evidently  alludes  to  Ibn 
tAttash  in  the  following  verse  : — 

Dar  khwdb  di'da  khism-i-tu  khud-ra  bulandi'i: 

7'albir-i-dn  bi-dida-i-biddr  dar  ydft. 

“  Thine  enemy  saw  in  a  dream  exaltation  for  himself  : 

With  his  waking  eyes  he  found  it  to  be  the  gibbet.” 
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condition  of  Persia  during  the  period  of  Sanjar  and  his  brothers, 
we  may  turn  to  the  literature  of  this  epoch.  The 
LofCth7period7  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Persian  poets,  and 
the  growing  employment  of  Persian  instead  ot 
Arabic  as  the  literary  language  of  Iran,  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
oblige  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  most  celebrated  poets, 
and,  on  the  other,  will  permit  us  to  concern  our- 

Persian  poets.  .  ,  .  ..  .  .  .  T 

selves  less  and  less  with  Arabic  writings.  Let  us 
first  consider  the  most  notable  Persian  poets,  arranging  them 
approximately  in  chronological  order. 

Sana’f  of  Ghazna  or  Balkh,1  whose  proper  name  was  Abu’l- 
Majd  Majdud  b.  Adam,  is  the  first  of  the  three  great  mystical 
mathnawl-wntzrs  of  Persia,  the  second  being 
Shaykh  Farldu’d-Dln  ‘Attdr,  and  the  third 
Jalalu’d-Dm  Riimi,  who,  though  by  far  the  greatest,  had 
the  humility  to  write  : — 

‘ Attar  ruh  bud,  u  Sand'i  du  chaslim-i-u ; 

Md  az  pay-i-Sana’t  u  ‘ Attar  dmadim . 

<4  ‘Attar  was  the  Spirit,  and  Sana!  its  two  eyes  ; 

We  come  after  Sana!  and  ‘Attar.” 

Of  Sana’l’s  life  we  know  very  little,  save  that  he  was  attached, 
at  any  rate  during  its  earlier  period,  to  the  Court  of  Bahram- 
shdh ;  for  the  account  of  his  conversion  from  the  worldly 
state  of  a  Court-poet  to  the  higher  life  of  the  mystic  given  by 
Dawlatshah  (pp.  95-97),  and  reproduced  by  Ouseley  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Persian  Poets  (pp.  184—187),  is  not  deserving  of 
much  attention,  while  neither  his  own  preface  to  the  Hadiqa , 
nor  that  of  his  disciple  Muhammad  b.  ‘All  Raqqam 2  throw 
much  light  on  his  circumstances,  save  that  they  tend  to  con¬ 
firm,  as  Rieu  points  out,  the  statement  made  by  Jami  that  the 

*  On  p.  81  of  the  Persian  lithographed  edition  of  his  Diwan  Sana’i 
speaks  of  Balkh  as  glorying  in  his  fame. 

2  The  contents  of  these  prefaces  are  briefly  described  by  Rieu  in  his 
Persian  Catalogue,  p.  550. 
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poet  wrote  the  Hadiqa ,  his  best-known  work,  in  his  old  age, 
and  died  almost  immediately  after  its  completion  in  a.d.  1131. 
‘Awfi  in  his  Lubabu  l-Albab  (vol.  ii,  p.  252  of  my  edition)  gives, 
as  usual,  no  biographical  information  whatever  ;  while  certain 
facts  to  which  Ethe  has  called  attention  1  are  in  contradiction 
with  the  chronological  data  deducible  from  the  prefaces  to  the 
Hadiqa ,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  poet  survived  Mu‘izzi  and 
did  not  die  much  before  a.d.  1150. 

Sana’fs  work,  so  far  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  consists  ot 
seven  mathnawls  and  a  diwan .  Of  the  former  the  Hadiqatu  l- 
Haqiqat  (“  Garden  of  Truth  ”)  is  the  only  one  which  is  at  all 
celebrated  ;  the  other  six,  viz .,  the  Tariqu'  t-Tahqiq  {“  Path 
of  Verification  ”),  Gharib  -nama  (“  Book  of  the  Stranger  ”), 
Sayru  Fib  ad  ilal-Ma^ad  (“Pilgrimage  of  [God's]  servants 
to  the  Hereafter”),  Kar-nama  (“  Book  of  Deeds”),  c Ishq-nama 
(u  Book  of  Love  ”),  and  c Aql-nama  (cc  Book  of  Reason”),  are 
very  rare,  and  I  have  never  seen  them.2  Manuscripts  of  the 
Diwan  are  not  common,  but  it  has  been  lithographed  at 
Tihran  in  a.h.  1274  ( =  a.d.  1857-58).  This  edition  com¬ 
prises  271  pages,  each  containing  some  45  couplets — in  all, 
perhaps,  some  twelve  thousand  bayts  distributed  amongst  the 
qasidas ,  tarjP-bands ,  tarklb-bands ,  ghazals ,  and  quatrains  which 
compose  the  whole.  The  Hadiqa  is  much  the  most  frequently 
met  with  of  all  SanaTs  works,  and  there  exists  a  very  fair 
Oriental  edition,  lithographed  at  Bombay  in  a.h,  1275 
(=  a.d.  1859).  We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  it  and 
the  Diwan . 

The  Hadiqa ,  dedicated  to  Bahramshah,  Sultan  of  Ghazna, 
is  a  moral  and  ethical  rather  than  a  purely  mystical  poem  of 
about  eleven  thousand  verses,  divided  into  ten  books,  the 
first  in  praise  of  God,  the  second  in  praise  of  the  Prophet, 

1  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library ,  col.  463  ;  Catalogue 
of  India  Office  Library ,  col.  571. 

2  They  are  all  contained  in  No.  3,346  of  the  India  Office  Persian  MSS. 
(Ethe,  No.  914),  and  other  copies  of  all  save  the  Gharib-nama  exist  in  the 
same  collection. 
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the  third  on  Reason,  the  fourth  on  the  excellence  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  the  fifth  on  Carelessness,  the  sixth  on  the  Heavens  and 
Zodiacal  Signs,  the  seventh  on  Philosophy,  the 
Thc riaq%attul-  on  Love,  the  ninth  on  the  poet’s  own  condi¬ 

tion  and  circumstances,  and  the  tenth  in  praise  of 
BahramshAh,  Suit  An  of  Ghazna.  The  poem  is  written  in  a 
halting  and  unattractive  metre,  and  is  in  my  opinion  one  of 
the  dullest  books  in  Persian,  seldom  rising  to  the  level  of 
Martin  Tupper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy ,  filled  with  fatuous 
truisms  and  pointless  anecdotes,  and  as  far  inferior  to  the 
Mathnawl  of  JalAlu’d-Dln  Rum!  as  is  Robert  Montgomery’s 
Satan  to  Pvlilton’s  Paradise  Lost .  The  following  parable, 
illustrating  the  impossibility  that  man  should  be  able  to  form 
more  than  a  partial  and  distorted  conception  of  God,  may  be 
taken  as,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  specimen  : — 


ABOUT  THE  COMPANY  OF  BLIND  MEN  AND  THE 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ELEPHANT.1 

“Not  far  from  Ghur  once  stood  a  city  tall 
Whose  denizens  were  sightless  one  and  all. 

A  certain  Sultan  once,  when  passing  nigh, 

Had  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  plain  hard  by, 
Wherein,  to  prove  his  splendour,  rank  and  state, 

Was  kept  an  elephant  most  huge  and  great. 

Then  in  the  townsmen’s  minds  arose  desire 
To  know  the  nature  of  this  creature  dire. 

Blind  delegates  by  blind  electorate 

Were  therefore  chosen  to  investigate 

The  beast,  and  each,  by  feeling  trunk  or  limb, 

Strove  to  acquire  an  image  clear  of  him. 

Thus  each  conceived  a  visionary  whole, 

And  to  the  phantom  clung  with  heart  and  soul. 

When  to  the  city  they  were  come  again, 

The  eager  townsmen  flocked  to  them  amain. 


1  For  the  text  see  pp.  9-10  of  the  Bombay  lithographed  edition  of 
A.H.  1275. 
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Each  one  of  them — wrong  and  misguided  all— 

Was  eager  his  impressions  to  recall. 

Asked  to  describe  the  creature’s  size  and  shape. 

They  spoke,  while  round  about  them,  all  agape, 

Stamping  impatiently,  their  comrades  swarm 
To  hear  about  the  monster’s  shape  and  form. 

Now,  for  his  knowledge  each  inquiring  wight 
Must  trust  to  touch,  being  devoid  of  sight, 

So  he  who’d  only  felt  the  creature’s  ear, 

On  being  asked,  ‘How  doth  its  heart  appear?’ 

*  Mighty  and  terrible/  at  once  replied, 

*  Like  to  a  carpet,  hard  and  fiat  and  wide  !  ’ 

Then  he  who  on  its  trunk  had  laid  his  hand 
Broke  in  :  ‘  Nay  :  nay  1  I  better  understand  1 
'Tis  like  a  water-pipe,  I  tell  you  true, 

Hollow,  yet  deadly  and  destructive  too  ”  ; 

While  he  who’d  had  but  leisure  to  explore 
The  sturdy  limbs  which  the  great  beast  upbore, 
Exclaimed,  ‘No,  no!  To  all  men  be  it  known 
'Tis  like  a  column  tapered  to  a  cone  t  ’ 

Each  had  but  known  one  part,  and  no  man  all  -t 
Hence  into  deadly  error  each  did  fall. 

No  way  to  know  the  All  man’s  heart  can  find; 

Can  knowledge  e'er  accompany  the  blind  ? 

Fancies  and  phantoms  vain  as  these,  alack  ! 

What  else  can  you  expect  from  fool  in  sack  ? 

Naught  of  Almighty  God  can  creatures  learn, 

Nor  e’en  the  wise  such  mysteries  discern." 

The  Diwan ,  in  my  judgment,  contains  poetry  of  a  far  higher 
order  than  the  Hadlqa  ;  so  much  higher  that  one  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  same  author  composed  both, 
were  it  not  for  the  unquestionable  fact  that  Persian  poets 
seldom  excel  in  all  forms  of  verse,  so  that,  to  take  one  instance 
only,  the  qasldas  of  Anwar!  excel  those  of  Hafidh  by  as  much 
as  the  ghazals  of  Hafidh  excel  those  of  Anwarl.  The  follow¬ 
ing  specimens  from  the  Diwan  of  Sand’i  must  suffice,  though 
his  work  in  this  field  well  deserves  a  closer  and  more  extended 
examination 
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“Boast  not1 *  dervish-hood  unless  the  store  of  storelessness*  be 
thine  : 

Neither  rogue-like  deck  thy  visage,  nor  like  craven-heart 
repine. 

Either  woman-like  adopt  the  toilet-tricks  of  paint  and  scent, 

Or  like  men  approach  the  field,  and  cast  the  ball  across  the 
line.3 

All  thou  see’st  beyond  thy  lusts  is  Heaven  ;  clasp  it  to  thy  soul : 

All  thou  findest  short  of  God’s  an  idol  ;  break  it,  crush  it  fine  ! 

Dance  when  like  the  headsman’s  carpet  heart  and  soul  lie 
’neath  thy  feet : 

Clap  thy  hands  when  earth  and  heaven  in  thy  grasp  thou  dost 
confine  ! 

From  the  bowers  of  meditation  raise  thy  head,  that  thou  may’st 
see 

Those  who  still,  though  slain,  are  living,4  rank  on  rank  and  line 
on  line. 

There  are  those  who,  like  Husayn,  have  fallen  by  the  tyrant’s 
sword  ; 

Here  are  these  who,  like  Hasan,  by  poison  met  their  fate 
malign. 

Wondrous  is  the  zeal  of  Faith,  wherein,  like  candle,  waxing 
faint, 

By  removal  of  thy  head  thy  radiance  doth  brighter  shine.5 

For  the  Jew  in  this  arena  fearless  casts  himself  amain, 

And  the  Brahmin  in  this  temple  burns  his  idol  at  the  shrine. 

****** 

Years  are  needed  ere  the  sunshine,  working  on  the  primal  rock, 

Yemen’s  blood-stone  or  Badakhshan’s  rubies  can  incarnadine. 

Months  are  needed  ere,  by  earth  and  water  fed,  the  cotton-seed 

Can  provide  the  martyr’s  shroud,  or  clothe  the  fair  with  rai¬ 
ment  fine. 

Days  are  needed  ere  a  handful  of  the  wool  from  back  of  sheep 

Can  provide  the  ass’s  halter,  or  the  hermit’s  gabardine. 


1  The  text  of  this  poem,  of  which  only  a  portion  is  here  given,  will  be 
found  on  p.  80  of  the  lithographed  edition. 

a  That  is,  the  treasure  of  poverty  for  God’s  sake. 

3  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  game  of  polo. 

4  Alluding,  probably,  to  Qur’an ,  iii,  163  :  “  And  deem  not  dead  those 
slain  in  God’s  way  ;  nay,  they  are  living,  provided  for  by  their  Lord.” 

s  Cf.  p.  155  supra ,  and  n.  1  ad  calc. 
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Lives  are  needed  ere,  by  Nature’s  kindly  fostering,  the  child 
Can  become  a  famous  poet,  or  a  scholar  ripe  and  fine. 

Ages  needs  must  pass  before  a  Bu’l-Wafa  or  an  Uways1 
Can  arise  from  Adam’s  loins  to  glorify  the  Might  Divine.” 


The  following  little  ghaxal^  or  ode,  is  also  his  (p.  1 68  of  the 
lithographed  edition)  : — 

“That  heart  which  stands  aloof  from  pain  and  woe 
No  seal  or  signature  of  Love  can  show  : 

Thy  Love,  thy  Love  I  chose,  and  as  for  wealth, 

If  wealth  be  not  my  portion,  be  it  so  ! 

For  wealth,  I  ween,  pertaineth  to  the  World  ; 

Ne  *er  can  the  World  and  Love  together  go  ! 

So  long  as  Thou  dost  dwell  within  my  heart 
Ne’er  can  my  heart  become  the  thrall  of  Woe.” 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  SanATs  lyrical  verse  (p.  206)  : — 


“  Darling,  my  heart  I  gave  to  thee— 
Thou  know’st  my  heartfelt  sympathy— 
Should  I  behold  thee  ne’er  again 
I  clasp  this  Hour  of  Parting  tight — 
With  raven  tress  and  visage  clear, 

Hast  made  my  daylight  dark  and  drear  : 
O  Light  of  Faith  thy  Face,  thy  hair 
Both  this  and  that  yield  torment  rare — 
Therefore  ’twixt  Fire  and  Water  me 
Lips  parched  and  dry,  tear-raining  eye  : 


Good-night  !  I  go. 
Good-night !  I  go. 

’Tis  right,  ’tis  right; 
Good-night  1  I  go. 
Enchantress  dear, 
Good-night  !  I  go. 

Like  Doubt’s  Despair  ' 
Good-night !  I  go. 
Thou  thus  dost  see, 
Good-night !  I  go.” 


These  specimens,  selected  almost  at  random,  display  both 
grace  and  originality  ;  and  there  are  probably  few  unexplored 
mines  of  Persian  poetry  which  would  yield  to  the  diligent 
seeker  a  richer  store  of  gems. 


*  Uways  al-Qarani  was  a  well-known  saint  and  mystic,  whose  bio¬ 
graphy  stands  second  in  Shaykh  Fandu’d-Din  ‘Attar’s  “  Memoirs  of  the 
Saints”  [Tadhkiratu’l-Awliya,  pp.  15-24  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Nicholson’s  forth¬ 
coming  edition).  Abu’l-Wafa  the  Kurd  is  no  doubt  another  §ufi  saint,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  him. 
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Abu  Bakr  (or  Abu’l-Mahdsin)  Azraqi,  son  of  Ismael  the 
bookseller  of  Herat,  in  whose  house  Firdawsl  is  stated  by  the 
author  of  the  Chahar  Maqala  1  to  have  concealed 

Azraqi 

himself  for  six  months  after  he  had  incurred  the 
anger  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  is  best  known  (thanks  to 
Jam!  and  Dawlatshah)  for  the  somewhat  dubious  literary  per¬ 
formance  2  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  happily-improvised 
quatrain  given  in  chapter  i  (p.  39  supra\  is  said  to  have  secured 
him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  Seljuq  Prince  Tughanshah. 
He  was  famous  in  his  own  day  as  a  qasida- writer  and  panegyrist, 
and  is  placed  by  ‘Awfi  (vol.  ii,  p.  88  of  my  edition)  only  a  little 
below  the  younger  but  more  eminent  MucizzL  Panegyrics, 
however  grateful  they  may  be  to  those  whose  praises  they 
celebrate,  and  however  much  they  may  enrich  their  authors, 
for  obvious  reasons  seldom  interest  posterity  to  the  same  extent 
as  verse  which  appeals  to  the  human  heart  for  all  time  ;  and  so 
it  happens  that  Azraqi,  like  many  of  his  more  famous  rivals,  is 
to  most  Persian  readers  little  more  than  a  name,  and  that 
copies  of  his  collected  poems  are  exceedingly  rare.  Dawlatshah, 
though  he  consecrates  to  Azraqi  a  separate  notice  (pp.  72-73 
of  my  edition),  cites  of  his  verse  only  the  quatrain  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made  ;  but  ‘Awfl  (vol.  ii,  pp.  86-104) 
quotes  several  long  poems  of  his  in  full  ;  and  another  long 
qasida  which  he  composed  in  praise  of  Amlranshah,  one  of  the 
Seljuq  Princes  of  Kirman,  will  be  found  in  Muhammad 
Ibrahim’s  History  of  that  dynasty  (ed.  Houtsma,  pp.  14-16). 
As  we  possess  hardly  anything  of  AzraqPs  work  except  qasidas , 
and  as  these  are  very  difficult  to  translate,  and,  as  a  rule, 
unreadable  when  translated,  I  shall  follow  Dawlatshah’s 
example  and  pass  on  to  another  poet. 

*  See  p.  81  of  the  separate  reprint  of  my  translation. 
a  Viz.,  the  Alfiyya  Shalfiyya,  of  which  the  nature  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  ‘Awfi  ( Lubdb}  vol.  ii,  p.  87  of  my  edition)  as  well  as  by  the  authorities 
mentioned  in  the  texts.  I  give  the  title  as  it  occurs  in  the  texts,  but  I 
believe  it  should  be  Alfiyya-i-Shalaqiyya. 
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Mas^d-i-SaM-i-Salman1  ( i.e .,  Mas‘ud  the  son  of  Sa‘d  the  son 
of  Salman)  deserves  to  be  remembered,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 
some  original  and  pathetic  verses  which  he  wrote 
Ma Safmina<d  i*  while  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Nay  by  command 
of  Sultan  Ibrahim  of  Ghazna,  who  suspected  him 
of  intriguing  with  the  Seljuq  King  Malikshan.  Of  these  verses 
the  author  of  the  Chahar  Alaqala ,  who  records  the  story 
(pp.  72-75  of  the  separate  reprint  ot  my  translation),  says  that, 
whenever  he  read  them,  his  skin  would  creep  and  his  eyes  fill 
with  tears  at  their  eloquence  and  pathos.  He  quotes  two  of 
these  Habsiyyat ,  or  “  Songs  of  Captivity,”  of  which  the  first,  a 
quatrain,  is  as  follows  : — 

“  O  King,  ’tis  Malikshah  should  wear  thy  chain, 

That  royal  limbs  might  fret  with  captive’s  pain, 

But  Sa'd-i-Salman’s  offspring  could  not  hurt, 

Though  venomous  as  poison,  thy  domain  1" 

The  second  fragment  runs  thus  : — 

“  Naught  served  the  ends  of  statesmen  save  that  I, 

A  helpless  exile,  should  in  fetters  lie, 

Nor  do  they  deem  me  safe  within  their  cells 
Unless  surrounded  by  ten  sentinels, 

Which  ten  sit  ever  by  the  gates  and  walls, 

While  ever  one  unto  his  comrade  calls  : 
i  Ho,  there  !  On  guard  !  This  cunning  rogue  is  one 
To  fashion  bridge  and  steps  from  shade  and  sun  I  ’ 0 
Why,  grant  I  stood  arrayed  for  such  a  fight, 

And  suddenly  sprang  forth,  attempting  flight, 

Could  elephant  or  raging  lion  hope, 

Thus  cramped  in  prison-cage,  with  ten  to  cope  ? 

Can  I,  bereft  of  weapons,  take  the  field, 

Or  make  of  back  or  bosom  bow  and  shield  ?” 


1  Since  writing  this,  I  have  published  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  October, 
1905  (pp.  693-740),  and  January,  1906  (pp.  11-51),  a  translation  of  an 
excellent  monograph  on  this  poet  written  in  Persian  by  my  learned  friend 
Mirza  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab  of  Qazwin.  To  this  the  more 
studious  reader  should  refer,  since  it  not  only  supplements,  but  in  some 
cases  corrects,  the  account  here  given. 

a  I.e.,  bridges  of  the  shadows  and  ladders  of  the  sunbeams. 
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The  King,  however,  remained  obdurate  till  his  death,  and 
Mascud  languished  in  captivity  tor  twelve  years. 

The  following  poem  by  Mas‘ud  is  given  by  Dawlatsh&h 
(pp.  47-48  of  my  edition) : — 

“When  I  saw  with  eyes  discerning  that  this  World’s  the  Home 
of  Woe, 

And  that  o’er  the  best  and  noblest  Death  his  cerement  doth 
throw, 

And  that  Fate,  false  friend,  to  cheat  me  and  to  rob  me  did 
propose, 

Then  from  off  Ambition’s  sick-bed  wholly  cured,  thank  God,  I 
rose ; 

To  the  drug-shop  of  Repentance  hastened,  and  did  there  be¬ 
seech 

Tonic  medicines  to  give  me  strength  to  practise  what  I  preach. 
Therefore  now  this  tongue,  which  lately  sang  the  praise  of 
earthly  Kings, 

Unto  God,  the  King  Eternal,  humble  praise  as  tribute  brings  ; 
And  my  voice,  retuned,  melodious  with  a  newer,  nobler  tale, 

In  the  Garden  of  the  Prophet  hath  become  a  nightingale  ; 

And  the  glorious  apparel,  and  the  silken  robes  of  yore, 

Now  a  wider-seeing  wisdom  puts  away  for  evermore. 

Five  yards  of  wool  or  cotton  are  sufficient  to  contain 
A  body  free  from  vain  desires,  a  calm  untroubled  brain. 

Long  while  the  praise  and  service  of  princes  was  my  care  ; 

To  God  I  now  will  offer  my  service  and  my  prayer!” 

Dawlatshah  adds  that  Mas‘ud  was  a  native  of  Gurgdn,  and 
his  father  Sa‘d,  according  to  Dr.  Ethe  (p.  256  of  his  article  in 
the  Grundriss )  was  in  the  service  of  the  Ziyarid  princes  of  that 
little  kingdom.  “  Men  of  letters  and  poets  of  distinction,” 
adds  the  Persian  biographer,  “  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
verse,  so  that  Falaki  [of  Shirwan],  while  lauding  his  own 
genius,  thus  alludes  to  Mas£ud’s  poetry  : — 

“  Had  Mas'ud  such  cunning  in  verse  as  is  mine,  from  the  Land 
of  the  Dead 

Safd-i-Salman,  his  father,  would  come,  and  blessings  invoke  on 
his  head.'” 
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The  poet’s  death  took  place  either  in  a.d.  1121,  or,  more 
probably,  in  a.d.  1131. 


Abu  Tahir  al-Khatum  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  author 
of  what  must  at  present  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  Biography  of 
Persian  poets  of  which  we  possess  any  definite 
record,  though  unhappily  the  work  itself  is  no 
longer  known  to  exist.  It  is  twice  referred  to 
by  Dawlatshah  (pp.  29  and  58  of  my  edition),  who  cites  it  as 
authority  for  two  of  his  statements,  but  if  he  really  had  access 
to  the  book  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  make  greater  use 
of  it,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  only  quotes  it  at  second 
hand.  Hajji  Khalifa  also  mentions  it  in  his  great  bibliography 
(ed.  Fliigel,  vol.  vi,  p.  152,  No.  13,026),  adding  that  it  was 
written  in  Persian,  but  omitting  the  date  of  the  author’s  death, 
which  he  was  presumably  unable  to  discover.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  al-Khatum  in  several  places  in  al-Bundari’s 
History  of  the  Seljiiqs  (ed.  Houtsma,  pp.  89,  105-108,  IIO, 
1 1 3).  Thence  we  learn  that  he  wrote  against  one  of  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Malikshah’s  Ministers  a  diatribe  entitled  Tanziru l- 
Waziri  ’ z-ziriJ l-khinziry  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  and  wittiest  writers  of  his  time.1  Several  of 
his  satirical  verses  are  quoted,  but  unfortunately  those  which 
he  composed  in  Persian  have  been  turned  into  Arabic.  He 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era 
(a.h.  500),  and  seems  to  have  derived  the  title  of  al-Khatunl 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Gawhar  Khatun, 
the  Sultan’s  wife.  One  of  his  Persian  verses  is  cited  in  Asadl’s 
Lughat  (ed.  Horn,  p.  31),  but  the  editor’s  conversion  of 
Khatunl  into  Hanuti  is  indefensible,2  The  largest  number 
of  his  Persian  verses  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  contained  in  the  very 


1  According  to  Rida-quli  Khan’s  statement  in  vol.  i  of  the  Majma'u'l- 
Fusahd  (p.  66),  where  some  of  his  verses  are  cited,  he  also  composed  a 
History  of  the  Seljuqs,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Ta’rikh-i-Saldjiqa  referred 
to  by  Dawlatshah. 

3  See  p.  23  of  Horn’s  Preface. 
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rare  Persian  work  on  Prosody  and  Poetry  by  Shams-i-Qays 
(Or.  2,814  British  Museum).1  Mention  is  also  made 

of  him  in  ar-Rawandfs  Rdhatu* s-Sudur  ( J.R.A.S .  for  1902, 
p.  598)  as  keeping  the  register  of  the  game  killed  in  the  chase 
by  Malikshah.  That  he  was  in  his  time  eminent  in  several 
ways  is  very  clear  from  the  older  authorities,  and  it  is  curious 
that  so  little  mention  is  made  of  him  in  more  modern  works, 
while  the  loss  of  his  Manaqibudsh-Shu^ard^  or  Biographies  of 
the  Poets,  can  only  be  described  as  a  literary  catastrophe.  A 
somewhat  coarse  Persian  epigram  of  two  bayts ,  in  which  he 
satirises  the  stinginess  of  the  Minister  Majdu’l-Mulk  of  Qum, 
is  also  given  in  the  Rahatu s-Sudur  (y.R.A.S.  for  1902, 
p.  600). 

Amir  Muflzzi,  the  poet-laureate  of  Sanjar,  had  already  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation  as  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Malikshah,  from 
whose  title  Mu^izzu  d-Dln  (“  the  Glorifier  of 
Religion  ”)  he  derived  his  nom-de-guerre ,  as  he 
himself  relates  in  an  anecdote  contained  in  the  Chahar  Maqala 
and  already  cited  in  full  in  chapter  i  (pp.  35-38)  of  this 
volume.  He  is  called  by  the  author  of  that  work  (p.  55  of  my 
translation)  “  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  and  most  graceful 
wits  in  Persia,  whose  poetry  reaches  the  highest  level  in 
freshness  and  sweetness,  and  excels  in  fluency  and  charm.” 
‘Awfi  says  ( Lnbdb ,  vol.  ii,  p.  69)  that  three  Persian  poets 
attained,  under  three  different  dynasties,  to  a  consideration  and 
wealth  beyond  compare,  namely,  Rudagf  under  the  Samdnids, 
‘Unsuri  under  the  Sultans  of  Ghazna,  and  Mucizzi  under  the 
House  of  Seljuq.  But  Mu£izzl’s  end  was  a  sad  one,  for  he 
was  accidentally  shot  by  Sanjar  while  the  latter  was  practising 
archery.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ordinarily  accepted  story  ;  but 
others  say  that  he  was  only  wounded,  and  recovered  from  his 

1  This  work,  of  which  the  full  title  is  al-Mulajjain  fiMalaytri  Ash'dri'l - 
‘ Ajam ,  is  now  in  process  of  publication  for  the  Gibb  Memorial  Series 
at  Beyrout. 
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wound,  in  support  of  which  view  Rida-quli  Khan  ( Majma''u'U 
Fusaha ,  vol.  i,  p.  571)  cites  the  following  verse,  which,  if 
genuine,  certainly  seems  to  bear  out  this  view  : — 

“  Minnat  Khuday-ra,  kt  bi-Ur-t  Khudayagan 
Man  banda  bi-gunah  na-shudam  kushta  rayagan!” 

“Thanks  be  to  God  that  by  the  arrow  of  His  Majesty 
I  the  innocent  servant  was  not  slain  to  no  purpose  1  ” 

The  same  authority  gives  a.h.  542  (=a.d.  1147-48)  as  the 
year  of  his  death,  and  quotes  a  few  verses  in  which  Sana’l 
mourns  his  loss.  He  adds  that  in  the  ghazal  he  follows  the 
style  of  Farrukhl,  and  in  the  qaslda  that  of  ‘Unsurf.  Here  is 
a  fairly  typical  fragment  from  one  of  Mucizzi’s  ghazals  : — 

“  Her  face  were  a  moon,  if  o’er  the  moon  could  a  cloud  of 
musk  blow  free ; 

And  her  stature  a  cypress,  if  cypresses  bore  flowers  of  anemone. 

For  if  to  the  crown  of  the  cypress-tree  could  anemone-clusters 
cling, 

Perchance  it  might  be  accounted  right  such  musk  o’er  the 
moon  to  fling. 

For  her  rounded  chin  and  her  curved  tress,  alack  !  her  lovers 
all 

Lend  bended  backs  for  her  polo-sticks,  and  a  heart  for  the 
polo-ball  ! 

Yet  if  hearts  should  ache  through  the  witchery  of  the  Harut- 
spells  of  her  eye, 

Her  rubies  twain  are  ever  fain  to  offer  the  remedy.” 

When  cAwfi  remarks  (p.  69  of  vol.  ii  of  my  edition  of  the 
Lubabu  l-Albab )  that  with  Muflzzi  “  the  child  of  Rhetoric 
reached  maturity,”  he  probably  means  that  in  his  verse  for  the 
first  time  we  find  in  constant  use  all  the  once  original  and 
striking,  but  now  hackneyed,  similes  with  which  every  student 
of  Persian  poetry  is  familiar.  Thus  in  the  four  couplets 
cited  above  we  have  the  familiar  comparison  of  a  beautiful 
face  to  the  moon,  of  a  mass  of  black  and  fragrant  hair  to 
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musk,  of  a  tall  and  graceful  figure  to  the  cypress,  of  red  cheeks 
to  the  anemone  (lAla J, 1  of  the  chin  and  the  heart  respectively 
to  a  ball,  of  the  back  of  one  bent  down  by  age  or  sorrow  to  a 
polo-stick,  of  the  lips  to  rubies,  and  of  witching  eyes  to  Harut, 
the  fallen  angel,  who  teaches  magic  to  such  as  seek  him  in  the 
pit  where  he  is  imprisoned  at  Babylon. 

Here  is  another  of  his  odes  ( Lubab ,  vol.  ii,  p.  73)  : — 

“  Since  that  sugar-raining  ruby  made  my  heart  its  thrall, 

Hath  mine  eye  become  a  shell  to  harbour  pearls  withal. 

Yea,  as  oysters  filled  with  pearls  must  surely  be  the  eyes 
Of  each  lover  who  for  those  sweet  sugar-liplets  sighs. 

Yet  the  shafts  of  thy  narcissus-eye  blood-drinking  fail 
To  transfix  my  heart  protected  by  thy  tresses’  mail. 

Picture  fair,  by  whose  beloved  presence  by  me  here 
Seems  my  chamber  now  like  Farkhar,  now  like  far  Cash- 
mere, 

If  thy  darkling  tresses  have  not  sinned  against  thy  face 
Wherefore  hang  they,  head-dependent,  downward  in  dis¬ 
grace  ? 

Yet,  if  sin  be  theirs,  then  why  do  they  in  heaven  dwell, 

Since  the  sinner’s  portion  is  not  Paradise,  but  Hell  ?  ” 

Again  we  are  met  by  a  whole  string  of  the  conventional 
similes  of  Persian  erotic  verse  :  the  tearful  eye  is  the  pearl- 
yielding  oyster-shell;  sugar-raining  rubies  are  sweet  red  lips; 
the  narcissus  is  the  eye,  called  u  blood-drinking  ”  or  “  blood¬ 
thirsty  ”  because  it  wounds  the  hearts  of  lovers  ;  plaited  hair 
is  curiously  likened  to  chain  armour  ;  the  beloved  is  a 
“  picture  ”  or  c<  idol  ”  more  beautiful  than  the  Manichaean 
pictures  ( Arzhang-i-Mani )  of  Transoxiana  or  the  idols  of 
India  ;  and  the  sweet  face  of  the  beloved  is  Paradise.  In  short, 
it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  almost  every  simile 
employed  by  the  later  love-poets  of  Western  Asia  had  been 

1  Lala,  often  translated  “tulip,”  is  really  the  scarlet  anemone  which 
gives  such  beauty  to  the  Persian  hills  in  spring-time.  Lala-rukh,  “  with 
cheeks  like  the  red  anemone  ”  (whence  Moore’s  familiar  “  Lalla  Rookh  ”), 
is  one  of  the  commonest  attributes  of  beauty  with  the  Persian  poets. 
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employed  by  Mucizzf,  and  that  most  of  them  were  first  in 
vented  and  brought  into  use  by  him.  This  perhaps,  if  true, 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  his  high  reputation  in  his  own 
country,  for  to  us,  who  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  Hafidh 
and  other  comparatively  modern  poets,  Mufizzi,  unless  we  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  epoch  at  which  he  flourished,  does  not 
appear  as  a  poet  of  striking  power  or  originality.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  turn  to  another  poet  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  this  chapter,  Rashidu’d-Dfn  Watwat  (“the 
Swallow  ”). 

Rashid-i- Watwat,  whose  proper  name  was  Muhammad  b. 
‘Abdu’l-Jalil  al-cUmari  (so-called  because  he  claimed  descent 
from  the  Caliph  cUmar),  was  by  profession  a  scribe 
Dina\vatwdt.  or  secretary  (whence  he  is  often  called  al-Katib ), 
and,  besides  his  poetry,  was  the  author  of  several 
prose  works,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Sad  Kalima , 
or  “  Hundred  Sayings,”  of  the  Four  Caliphs,1  paraphrased  and 
explained  in  Persian,  and  a  well-known  work  on  Rhetoric 
and  Poetry  entitled  Had aiqus-Sihr^  or  “  Gardens  of  Magic,” 
which  latter,  based,  I  believe,  on  the  lost  Tarjumdnu  l-Balaghat 
(“  Interpreter  of  Eloquence”)  of  Farrukhi,  has  been  litho¬ 
graphed  in  Persia,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  manuals  on 
the  Ars  Poetica  of  the  Persians.  He  was  nicknamed  “the 
Swallow”  ( Watwat )  on  account  of  his  small  size  and  insigni¬ 
ficant  appearance,  but,  according  to  Dawlatshah,  his  tongue 
was  as  sharp  as  it  was  active,  and  made  him  many  enemies. 
Once,  according  to  this  biographer,  he  was  disputing  in  an 
assembly  at  which  his  sovereign  and  patron  Atsiz  Khwarazm- 
shah  was  present.  It  chanced  that  an  ink-bottle  stood 
before  him,  and  Atsiz,  amused  at  the  violent  torrent  of  words 
which  issued  from  so  small  a  body,  exclaimed  in  jest,  “Take 

1  Manuscripts  of  the  complete  work  exist  at  Leyden  and  Cambridge 
(Add.  264),  but  the  last  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided, 
containing  the  “  Hundred  Sayings  ”  of  ‘Ah,  is  naturally  most  popular  in 
Persia,  and  is  often  found  alone. 
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away  that  ink-bottle  that  we  may  see  who  is  behind  it !  ” 
Rashid-i -Watwat  at  once  rose  to  his  feet  and  quoted  the 
Arabic  proverb  :  u  A  man  is  a  man  by  virtue  of  his  two 
smallest  parts,  his  heart  and  his  tongue!”  Dawlatshah 
adds  that  Watwat  lived  to  a  great  age  and  died  in  Khwar- 
azm,  or  Khiva,  in  a.h.  578  (=a.d.  1182-83).  In  a.h.  551 
(  =  a.d.  1156-57)  his  patron  Atsiz  died,  and  the  poet,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  addressed  his  dead  patron  in  the  following 
quatrain  1  : — 

“O  King,  the  heavens  before  thy  power  did  quake, 

And  humbly  like  a  slave  thine  orders  take  : 

Where  is  a  man  of  judgement  to  decide 
If  this  be  bearable  for  kingship’s  sake?” 

Seventeen  years  later,  in  a.h.  568  (=a.d.  1172),  Sultdn 
Shah  Mahmud,  the  grandson  of  Atsiz,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Khwdrazm,  and  desired  to  see  the  now  infirm  and 
aged  poet,  who,  being  brought  before  him  in  a  litter,  apostro¬ 
phised  him  in  the  following  quatrain  2  : — 

“From  tyranny  thy  grandsire  cleared  the  ground; 

Thy  father’s  justice  made  the  broken  sound  : 

’Tis  now  thy  turn  :  what,  therefore,  wilt  thou  do 
While  Empire’s  robe  still  compasseth  thee  round  ?  ” 

A  good  deal  of  incidental  information  about  Rashid-i- 
Watwat  is  contained  in  al-Juwaynfs  great  unpublished 
history  of  the  Mongols,  the  Jahan-gushay  in  the  second 
volume,  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Khw^razmshdhs. 
Quite  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  immediately  after  the 
account  of  Sanjar’s  defeat  in  his  campaign  against  Khita,  and 
the  sack  of  Merv  by  Atsiz,  in  a.h.  536  (—a.d.  1 141-42), 
is  inserted  a  long  letter  in  Arabic  from  Watwat  to  a  certain 
Hakim  Hasan  Qattan  (?),  who,  it  appears,  suspected  the  poet 

1  It  is  given  not  only  by  Dawlatbhah,  but  in  the  Ta'rikh-i-Jahdn-gusha 
of  Juwayni.  By  “  this"  in  the  concluding  line,  Death  is  meant. 

*  This  quatrain  is  also  given  by  Juwayni,  who  was  one  of  Dawlatshah’s 
sources. 
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of  having  appropriated  certain  books  of  his  which  had  been 
lost  at  Merv.  In  this  letter  the  poet  defends  himself  vigorously 
against  a  charge  which  he  regards  as  particularly  odious, 
inasmuch  as  he  had,  as  he  says,  presented  to  various  public 
libraries  some  thousand  fine  manuscripts  and  rare  books  aso 
that  the  Muslims  might  profit  thereby,”  in  spite  of  which  he 
is  suspected  without  reasonable  cause  of  stooping  to  lay  hands 
on  the  little  library  of  an  eminent  scholar,  which,  he  dis¬ 
paragingly  observes,  if  sold,  bindings  and  all,  in  the  market, 
would  only  realise  an  insignificant  sum  of  money.  Here 
follows  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Hazar-asp,  the  execution  of 
the  poet  Adib-i-Sabir  by  Atsiz,  and  the  narrow  escape  of 
Watw&t  from  Sanjar,  whose  anger  he  had  aroused  by  verses 
already  cited.  A  few  pages  further  on  we  learn  that  about 
a.h.  547  (=  a.d.  1152-53)  Watwat,  together  with  his  friend 
Kamalu’d-Dln  b.  Arslan  Khan  Mahmud,  the  Governor  of 
Jand,  incurred  the  anger  of  Atsiz,  and  was  banished  from  the 
court  of  Khwarazm  in  disgrace,  but  succeeded  in  winning  his 
pardon  by  sundry  contrite  verses,  of  which  the  following  are 
cited  by  al-Juwaym  : — 

“  Si  sal  shud  ki  banda  bi-saff-i-nV al  dar 
Budast  madh-khwan,  u  tu  bar  takht  madh-khwdh. 

Danad  Khuday-i-  arsh  ki  hargiz  11a  istdd 
Chun  banda  madh-khwani  dar  hich  bargah. 

Akmin  dil-at  zi  banda-i-si-sdla  shud  malul ; 

Dar  dil  bi-tul-i-muddat  yabad  rnalal  rah. 

Likin  mathal  zanand  ki  ‘makhdum  shud  malulf 
Juyad  gunah ,  u  banda-i-bi-chara  bi-gundh\v 

“  For  thirty  years  thy  servant,  standing  meek 
In  shoe-rank,1  sang  the  praises  thou  didst  seek  : 

Such  praise,  God  wotteth  well,  as  none  before 
Hath  ever  laid  before  a  patron’s  door. 


1  The  “shoe-rank”  {Saffu' n-ni'dl  in  Arabic,  pd-mdchan  in  Persian)  is 
the  place  by  the  door  where  those  who  enter  kick  off  their  shoes,  and 
where  servants  and  humble  visitors  take  their  stand. 
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Thou’rt  tired  of  him  who  served  thee  thirty  years  :a 
Such  lengthy  service  bores  thee,  it  appears. 

‘The  master  seeks  some  fault’  (the  saw  runs  so), 

*  And  the  poor  servant  hath  no  fault  to  show-’  ” 

Dawlatshah  says  that  Wat wat's  Dlwan  comprises  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  verses,  remarkable  for  their  ornate  and 
rhetorical  style  and  elaborate  tropes.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  the  artifice  called  tarsP  (see  pp.  47-48  supra\  and  boasted 
that  before  him  no  one  had  ever  composed  an  entire  qasida  in 
which  this  figure  had  been  observed  in  every  single  line.  His 
qasldas  are  of  the  boastful  and  exaggerated  type  usually  affected 
by  Persian  panegyrists  at  this  period,  and  he  owes  his  immor¬ 
tality  less  to  them  than  to  his  treatise  on  the  Poetic  Art  (the 
Hadaiqus-Sihr)y  and  a  few  occasional  verses,  such  as  those 
above  cited,  which  are  connected  with  historical  events. 


Amongst  the  rivals  of  Rashfd-i-Watwat  was  the  unfortunate 
Adfb-i-Sabir,  whose  tragic  fate  has  been  already  mentioned.1 2 3 

According  to  Dawlatsh&h  (p.  92  of  my  edition) 
Adlisn§Sir  b'  t^ese  two  poets  attacked  one  another  in  satires 
of  such  coarseness  that  he  did  not  feel  justified 
in  quoting  them  in  his  Memoirs.  Each  had  his  admirers, 
Anwari  and  Khaqani  being  the  most  eminent  of  Adib-i-Sabir’s 
partisans  ;  while  Anwari  even  sets  him  above  the  far  more 
celebrated  Sana’f,  for  he  says  3  : — 

1  From  this  double  allusion  to  “  thirty  years’  service  ”  it  would  appear 
that  Watwat  must  have  been  attached  to  the  Court  of  Khwarazm  since 
about  a.h.  517  (=  a.d.  1123-24).  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  an  old  and 
infirm  man  in  a.h.  568  (=  a.d.  1172),  and,  according  to  Dawlatshah, 
survived  till  a.h.  578  (  =  a.d.  1182).  Juwayni  says  specifically  that  at  the 
former  date  his  age  already  exceeded  eighty,  in  which  case  we  may  place 
his  birth  about  a.h.  488  (=  a.d.  1095).  I  know  not  on  what  authority 
Brockelmann,  in  his  Arabische  Litteraturgeschichte  (vol.  i,  p.  275)  places 
his  death  in  a.h.  509. 

2  He  was  drowned  in  the  Oxus  by  order  of  Atsiz  in  Jumada  I,  a.h.  542 
(=  October,  a.d.  1147).  Dawlatshah  gives  a.h.  546  as  the  date. 

3  The  verse  is  cited  in  vol.  ii  of  ‘Awfi’s  Lubdb ,  p.  117  of  my  edition. 
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u  Chun  Sana’i  hastam  akhir,  gar  na  hamchun  Sabir-am." 

("At  any  rate  I  am  like  Sana’!,  even  though  I  be  not  like  Sabir.”) 

Of  Adib-i-Sabir’s  life  we  have  few  particulars,  save  what  can 
be  gleaned  from  his  verse.  He  was  a  native  of  Tirmidh,  and, 
though,  according  to  Dawlatshah,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Khurdsdn,  especially  at  Merv,  the  following  fragment,  quoted 
by  cAwfi  (vol.  ii,  p.  123),  composed  by  him  on  the  death  of  a 
tyrannical  noble  of  Tirmidh,  named  Akhti,  who  choked 
himself  with  wine  at  a  drinking-bout,  and,  to  make  use  of 
‘Awffs  graceful  expression,  c<  took  the  aqueous  road  to  hell- 
fire, ’’  shows  that  his  own  town  was  not  wholly  deprived  of  his 
talents  : — 

“O  Akhti,  the  day  thou  drankest  wine  was  the  day  thou  didst 
hie  thee  to  hell ; 

A  hundred  thousand  blessings  rest  on  the  day  of  thy  drinking 
wine  I 

Since  thy  departure  once  more  the  world  is  alive  and  all  goes 
well  : 

Cursed  thou  art,  yet  may  mercy  rest  on  this  sudden  death  of 
thine  !  ” 

He  was  entitled  Shihabu’d-Dfn  (u  the  Meteor  of  the  Faith  ”), 
and  must  evidently  have  been  for  a  time  on  good  terms  with 
Atsiz,  at  whose  hands  he  ultimately  suffered  death,  since  he 
has  qasidas  in  his  praise.  He  also  appears  to  have  been  in 
relations,  friendly  or  otherwise,  with  several  poets  besides 
Watwat ;  thus  we  find  in  ‘Awffs  Lubdb  complimentary 
verses  addressed  by  him  to  ‘Imadi  and  Futuhi,  and  recrimi¬ 
nations  addressed  to  Shimali.  The  following  lines  were 
written  by  him  to  a  man  of  position  who  had  been  attacked 
in  an  anonymous  lampoon  of  which  some  persons  declared 
Sabir  to  be  the  author  : — 

M  They  say,  ‘  Why  hast  thou  spoken  ill 
Of  him  whom  all  the  world  doth  praise  ?  ’ 
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Such  deed  was  never  done  by  me ; 

Such  word  ne’er  marred  my  noble  lays. 

What  dirty  scoundrel  tells  this  tale  ? 

This  trick  on  me  what  blackguard  plays  ? " 

This  violently  personal  style  is,  unfortunately,  common 
enough  with  the  poets,  especially  the  Court-poets,  of  Persia, 
but  only  the  mildest  examples  of  it,  and  those 
h^dandRashidf,  rather  toned  down,  can  well  be  offered  to  the 
modern  European  reader.  Contemporary  princes, 
however,  appear  to  have  derived  great  entertainment  from 
these  outbursts  of  spite  or  jealousy,  and  even  strove  at  times 
to  provoke  them,  as  we  see  from  one  of  the  anecdotes 
(No.  xix,  pp.  75-77  of  my  translation)  in  the  Chahar  Maqala 
concerning  two  other  poets  of  this  period,  ‘AnPaq  of  Bukhara 
and  Rashidi,  of  whom  the  former  was  poet-laureate  to  Khidr 
Kh&n,  one  of  the  Ilak  Khans  of  Transoxiana.  This  prince, 
says  the  author  of  the  Chahar  Maqala , 


“  was  a  great  patron  of  poets,  and  in  his  service  were  Amir  'AnPaq, 
Master  Rashidi,  Najjar-i-Sagharchi,  ‘All  Panidhi,  Bishr  of  Dar- 
ghush,  Bishr  of  Isfara  in,1  ‘Ali  Sipihri,  and  Wajibi  of  Farghana,  all 
of  whom  obtained  rich  rewards  and  ample  honours.  The  Poet- 
Laureate  was  Amir  ‘Am'aq,  who  had  profited  abundantly  by  that 
dynasty  and  obtained  the  most  ample  circumstance,  comprising 
fair  damsels,  well-paced  horses,  golden  vessels,  sumptuous  apparel, 
and  servants,  biped  and  quadruped,  innumerable.  Fie  was  greatly 
honoured  at  the  King’s  Court,  so  that  the  other  poets  must  needs  do 
him  reverence.  Such  homage  as  he  obtained  from  the  others  he 
desired  also  from  Master  Rashidi,  but  herein  he  was  disappointed, 
for  Rashidi,  though  still  young,  was  nevertheless  learned  in  his  art. 
The  I>ady  Zaynab  was  the  special  object  of  his  panegyrics,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  fullest  favour  of  the  King,  who  was  constantly 
praising  him  and  proclaiming  his  merits,  so  that  F^ashidi’s  affairs 


1  This  name  is  doubtful.  In  my  translation  of  the  Chahar  Maqala 
I  read  pisar-i-  for  Bishr,  and  accordingly  translated  “the  son  of.”  But 
Isfara’ini  at  least  is  too  common  a  nisba  to  be  distinctive,  and  I  now 
incline  to  think  that  the  preceding  word  must  be  a  name,  and  Bishr  is  the 
only  name  which  in  the  Arabic  script  looks  like  pisar. 
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prospered,  the  title  of  ‘  Prince  of  Poets  ’  (Sayyidu’sh-Shu'ard  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  he  continued  to  rise  ever  higher 
in  the  King’s  favour  and  to  receive  from  him  gifts  of  great 
value. 

“  One  day,  in  Rashidi's  absence,  the  King  asked  ‘Am‘aq,  ‘  What 
sayest  thou  of  the  verse  of  Rashidi,  the  Prince  of  Poets  ?  ’  ‘His 
verse,’  replied  the  other,  ‘  is  excellent,  being  both  chaste  and  correct, 
but  it  wants  salt.’  1 

“When  some  time  had  elapsed,  Rashidi  entered,  and,  having 
made  obeisance,  was  about  to  sit  down  when  the  King  called 
him  forward,  and,  teasing  him  as  is  the  way  of  Kings,  said,  ‘  I 
asked  the  Poet- Laureate  just  now  what  he  thought  of  Rashidi’s 
poetry,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  good,  but  wanted  spice.  Now 
you  must  compose  a  quatrain  on  this  topic.’  Rashidi,  with  a  bow, 
sat  down  in  his  place  and  improvised  the  following  fragment : — 

‘You  stigmatize  my  verse  as  “wanting  salt,” 

And  possibly,  my  friend,  you  may  be  right. 

My  verse  is  honey-flavoured,  sugar-sweet, 

And  salt  with  sweetmeats  cannot  give  delight. 

Salt  is  for  you,  you  blackguard,  not  for  me, 

For  beans  and  turnips  is  the  stuff  you  write  !  ’  ** 

Khidr  Khdn  was  so  delighted  with  this  rude  but  spirited 
retort  to  the  Poet-Laureate’s  criticism  that,  according  to  the 
Chahar  Maq&la ,  he  bestowed  on  Rashidi  a  thousand  gold 
dinars ,  which  were  set  out  in  his  audience-hall  on  four  trays, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  princes  of  Transoxiana. 

It  is  now  time  to  say  something  more  about  the  author  of 
this  Chahar  Maqala^  or  “Four  Discourses,”  which  has  been  so 
freely  quoted  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters, 

Nidhami'-i-  ......  .  .  r  . 

‘Arudi  of  and  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  or  the  most 

Samarqand.  .  .  i  •  • 

interesting  and  remarkable  prose  works  in  Persian, 
and  one  which  throws  a  far  fuller  light  than  any  other  book 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  on  the  intimate  life  of  Persian  and 
Central  Asian  Courts  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  The 
author  was  essentially  a  Court-poet  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  House  of  Ghur,  or  “  Kings  of  the  Mountains,”  with 

*  Bi-namak,  “  salt-less  ”  or  insipid,  is  the  expression  in  the  original. 
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which,  when  he  wrote  the  Chahar  Maqdla ,  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  for  forty-five  years,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  His  name, 
according  to  his  own  statement  ( Chahar  Maqala ,  p.  io  of  my 
translation)  was  Ahmad  b.  ‘Umar  b.  ‘All,  and  his  title  ( laqab), 
Najmu’d-Din,  but  he  is  always  known  by  his  pen-name 
(takhallus)  of  Nidhaml.  Even  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
however,  there  were,  as  will  directly  appear,  several  Nidhamis 
more  celebrated  than  himself,  not  to  mention  his  later,  greater 
namesake,  Nidhaml  of  Ganja,  who  is  the  Nidhaml par  excellence 
of  Persian  literature  ;  so  the  poet  with  whom  we  are  now 
concerned  is  always  spoken  of  as  Nidhaml-i-‘Arudl  (/.<?.,  cc  the 
Prosodist  ”)  of  Samarqand.  Little  of  his  verse  has  come 
down  to  us  :  Dawlatshah  (pp.  60—61  of  my  edition)  quotes 
only  one  couplet  from  the  IVisa  and  Ramin ,  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  appears  not  to  be  his  work.  ‘Awff,  who  gives  him 
a  notice  of  two  pages  (vol.  ii,  pp.  207-8),  quotes  five  frag¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  are  vers  d'  occasion,  mostly  of  the  personal 
and  vituperative  kind  just  spoken  of,  and  adds  that  he  was  the 
author  of  several  mathnawl  poems,  of  which  not  even  the 
names  are  preserved.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  what  he 
himself  tells  us  in  his  “Four  Discourses,”  from  which  we  are 
able  to  fix  the  following  dates  in  his  career.  In  a.h.  504 
(=  a.d.  mo— 11)  he  was  at  Samarqand,  hearing  traditions 
about  the  early  poet  Rudagi  ;  in  a.h.  506  (=  11 12-13)  he 
was  at  Nlshapur,  enjoying  the  society  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer-poet,  ‘Umar  Khayyam  ;  three  years  later  he  was 
at  Her£t  ;  next  year  (a.h.  510  =  a.d.  1116—17)  he  was  at 
Nlshapur  again,  and  also  at  Tus,  where  he  collected  traditions 
about  the  great  Firdawsi,  and  visited  his  grave.  About  this 
time,  it  would  appear,  he  succeeded,  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  Mu‘izzl,  Sanjar’s  Poet-Laureate,  in  bringing  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  King,  from  which  period  his  fortune  and  fame 
may  be  supposed  to  date.  In  a.h.  512  and  530  (  =  a.d. 
1118-19  and  1135-36)  we  again  find  him  at  Nlshapur,  and  it 
was  in  the  latter  year  that  he  paid  that  pious  visit  to  the  tomb 
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of  ‘Umar  Khayyam  which  has  indirectly  afforded  so  much 
occupation  to  members  of  the  “Omar  Khayyam  Club,’’  who, 
because  they  have  not  read  their  Chahar  Maqala ,  bestow  on  the 
rose  a  worship  to  which  the  peach-tree  and  pear-tree  have 
a  better  claim.  In  a.h.  547  (=  a.d.  1152-53)  he  was  in 
hiding  at  Her&t,  after  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ghur  by 
Sanjar  the  Seljirq.  His  Chahar  Maqala  was  written  sometime 
within  the  next  nine  years,  since  he  alludes  to  Husayn  “  the 
World-consumer  ”  ( Jahan-suz\  who  died  in  a.d.  1161,  as 
still  living.  For  a  knowledge  of  his  later  life  we  have  no  data, 
and  even  the  date  of  his  death  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  quite 
unknown.  His  claim  to  immortality  rests  entirely  on  this  one 
book,  the  Chahar  Maqala ,  of  which  the  unique  value  has 
hitherto  met  with  the  most  inadequate  recognition,  though  it 
is  now  accessible  to  Persian  scholars  in  the  lithographed  edition 
published  at  Tihr&n  in  a.h.  1305  (=  a.d.  1887-88),  and  to 
English  readers  in  the  translation  which  I  published  in  1899 
in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ,  as  well  as  in  a 
separate  reprint.  The  whole  book  is  worth  reading,  and 
though  I  have  quoted  from  it  very  largely  in  these  pages,  con¬ 
siderations  of  space  have  compelled  me  to  omit  much  which 
I  should  like  to  have  included.  I  will  content  myself  with 
quoting  here  an  autobiographical  anecdote  (No.  xxi)  with 
which  the  second  of  the  w  Four  Discourses  ”  (on  poets) 
ends : — 

“At  the  period  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  that  martyred 
prince,  the  King  of  the  Mountains  (may  God  illuminate  his  tomb 
and  exalt  his  station  in  Paradise  !),  that  august  personage  had 
a  high  opinion  of  me,  and  showed  himself  towards  me  a  most 
generous  patron.  Now  on  the  Festival  of  the  breaking  of  the 
Fast,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  city  of  Balkh  (may  God  maintain 
its  prosperity  1),  the  Amir  ‘Amid  Safiyyu’d-Din  Abu  Bakr  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  al-Husayn  Rawanshahi,  came  to  the  Court.  Though 
young,  he  was  an  expert  writer,  a  capable  Secretary  of  State,  richly 
dowered  with  culture  and  its  fruits,  and  popular  with  all,  so  that 
his  praises  were  on  every  tongue.  At  the  moment  [of  his  arrival] 
l  was  not  in  attendance. 
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"Now  at  a  reception  the  King  chanced  to  say,  ‘Call  Nidhami.’ 
‘Is  Nidhami  here?’  inquired  the  Amir  ‘Amid  Safiyyu’d-Din.  They 
replied  that  he  was.  But  he  supposed  that  it  was  Nidhami-i- 
Muniri.1  ‘Ah,’  said  he,  ‘a  fine  poet,  and  a  man  of  wide 
celebrity  !  ’ 

‘‘When  the  messenger  came  to  summon  me,  I  put  on  my  shoes, 
and,  as  I  entered,  did  obeisance,  and  sat  down  in  my  place.  When 
the  wine  had  gone  round  several  times,  Amir  ‘Amid  said,  ‘  Nidhami 
has  not  yet  come.’  ‘  Nay,’  replied  the  King,  ‘  he  is  come ;  see, 
there  he  is,  seated  in  such-and-such  a  place.'  ‘  I  am  not  speaking 
of  this  Nidhami,’  said  Amir  ‘Amid  ;  ‘the  Nidhami  of  whom  I  speak 
is  another,  and  as  for  this  one,  I  am  not  even  acquainted  with  him.’ 
Thereat  I  saw  that  the  King  was  vexed  ;  and,  turning  to  me,  he 
straightway  asked,  ‘  Is  there  another  Nidhami  besides  thee  ?  ’  ‘Yes, 
sire,’  I  replied,  ‘two  others,  one  of  Samarqand,  whom  they  call 
Nidhami-i-Muniri,  and  another  of  Nishapur,  whom  they  call 
Nidhami-i-Athiri ;  while  me  they  call  Nidhami-i-‘Arudi.’  ‘Art  thou 
better,  or  they  ?  ’  demanded  he. 

“  Then  Amir  ‘Amid,  perceiving  that  he  had  made  an  unfortunate 
remark,  and  that  the  King  was  vexed,  said,  ‘  Sire,  those  two 
Nidhamis  are  quarrelsome  fellows,  apt  to  break  up  social  gatherings 
by  their  brawls,  and  to  cause  trouble  and  do  mischief.’  ‘  Wait  a 
while,’  said  the  King  jestingly,  ‘till  you  see  this  one  drain  a  bumper 
and  break  up  the  meeting.  But  tell  me,  of  these  three  Nidhamis. 
which  is  the  best  poet  ? ’  ‘Of  those  two,’  answered  the  Amir  ‘Amid, 
‘  I  have  personal  knowledge,  having  seen  them  ;  but  this  one  I  have 
not  previously  seen,  nor  have  I  heard  his  poetry.  If  he  will  compose 
a  couple  of  verses  on  this  topic  which  we  have  been  discussing,  so 
that  I  may  see  his  talents  and  hear  his  verse,  I  will  tell  you  which 
of  the  three  is  the  best.’  Then  the  King  turned  to  me,  saying, 
‘  Now,  O  Nidhami,  do  not  put  us  to  shame,  and  say  what  the  ‘Amid 
desires.’ 

‘‘Now  at  the  time  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  this  prince  I 
possessed  copious  talents  and  a  brilliant  wit,  while  the  favours  and 
gifts  of  my  patron  had  so  stimulated  me  that  my  improvisations  came 
fluent  as  running  water.  So  I  took  up  a  pen,  and,  ere  the  wine-cup 
had  gone  twice  round,  composed  these  five  couplets,  which  I  then 
submitted  to  the  King  : — 


1  The  reading  of  this  last  word  is  very  doubtful ;  in  some  of  the  texts  it 
appears  to  read  Minbari. 
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1  O  Sire,  there  be  Nidhamis  three,  and  the  world  with  their  fame 
doth  ring  ; 

Two  are  in  Merv  at  the  Sultan’s  Court,  one  here  before  the 
King. 

All  are  the  pride  of  Khurasan  wide  in  song,  and  I  tell  you  true 

That  as  water  fluent,  as  wisdom  wise,  is  the  verse  of  the  other 
two. 

But  I  am  the  wine,  the  headstrong  wine,  and  so,  when  I  them 
o’ertake, 

Their  song  they  cease,  they  rest  in  peace,  and  the  making  of 
verse  forsake.' 

“  When  I  submitted  these  verses,  the  Amir  ‘Amid  Safiyyu’d-Din 
bowed  and  said,  ‘  O  King,  I  know  of  no  poet,  let  alone  the  Nidhamis. 
in  all  Transoxiana,  ‘Iraq,  and  Khurasan,  able  to  improvise  five  such 
verses,  particularly  having  regard  to  their  strength,  energy,  and 
sweetness,  combined  with  such  grace  of  diction  and  containing  ideas 
so  original.  Be  of  good  cheer,  O  Nidhami,  for  thou  hast  no  rival  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  !  O  Sire,  he  hath  a  pretty  wit,  a  mind  swift  to 
conceive,  and  a  finished  art.  By  the  good  fortune  of  the  King  of  the 
age,  he  hath  developed  into  a  unique  genius,  and  will  even  improve 
upon  this,  seeing  that  he  is  young  and  hath  many  days  before  him.’ 

“  Thereat  the  countenance  of  my  lord  the  King  brightened 
mightily,  and  a  great  cheerfulness  showed  itself  in  his  gracious 
temperament,  and  he  applauded  me,  saying,  ‘  I  give  thee  the  lead- 
mine  of  Warsa  from  this  Festival  until  the  Festival  of  Sacrifice.1 
Send  thine  agent  thither.’  So  I  sent  Isaac  the  Jew.  It  was  then  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  while  they  were  working  the  mine  they 
smelted  so  much  ore  that  in  the  seventy  days  twelve  thousand  maunds 
of  lead  accrued  to  me,  while  the  King’s  opinion  of  me  was  increased 
a  thousand-fold.  May  God  (blessed  and  exalted  is  He)  illuminate 
his  august  ashes  with  the  light  of  His  approbation,  and  gladden  his 
noble  spirit  with  all  riches,  by  His  Favour  and  Grace  !” 

Our  poet,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  modest  as  to  his  attain¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  frank  delight  in  his  cleverness  here  and 
elsewhere  revealed  is  such  as  to  disarm  hostile  criticism. 
Modesty,  indeed,  has  seldom  characterised  the  Persian  poets. 

1  I.e.,  from  the  first  of  Shawwal  till  the  tenth  of  Dhu’l-Hijja,  or  two 
months  and  ten  days.  Mining  concessions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  so 
modern  as  some  persons  may  be  tempted  to  suppose 
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Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  Anwarf,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  poets  associated  with  the  Court  of  Sanjar,  a  few  words 
must  be  said  about  two  or  three  of  his  fellow-craftsmen,  who, 
though  less  illustrious  than  he,  or  than  those  already  mentioned 
in  this  chapter,  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  amidst  the  almost 
innumerable  writers  of  elegant  verse  who  flourished  at  this 
epoch  to  deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice. 

‘Abdu’l-Wdsi4  al-Jaball  was,  as  his  nisba  “al-Jaball”  (w  the 
Highlander  ”)  implies,  originally  from  the  mountainous  district 
of  Gharjistdn.  Thence  he  came  to  Herdt  and 
Abd jabaifsi  al  Ghazna,  where  he  was  for  a  while  attached  to  the 
Court  of  Sultan  Bahramshah  b.  Masffid.  When 
Sanjar  marched  against  this  ruler  in  a.d.  1135,1  the  poet, 
according  to  Dawlatshdh  (p.  74  of  my  edition),  won  the 
victor’s  favour  by  a  rather  graceful  and  original  qasida ,  in 
which  the  following  eight  couplets  occur  : — 

u  Through  the  King’s  unswerving  justice,  through  the  Sultan’s 
catholic  care, 

Is  the  pheasant,  the  ant,  the  partridge,  and  the  wild  ass  in 
its  lair, 

The  first  the  falcon’s  neighbour,  the  next  to  the  serpent  dear, 

The  third  the  hawk’s  bed-fellow,  and  the  last  the  lion’s  fere. 

The  Lord  of  the  World  King  Sanjar,  with  whom  for  evermore 

In  standard,  policy,  forehead  and  face  are  signals  four  ; 

In  the  first  the  pride  of  empire,  in  the  second  the  people’s 
weal, 

In  the  third  all  worldly  splendour,  in  the  fourth  all  godly  zeal. 

His  fingers  are  in  bounty,  his  lance  where  foes  cry  ‘Yield  !' 

His  presence  in  festal  banquet,  his  flag  on  the  hard-fought 
field, 

The  first  a  giver  of  guerdons,  the  next  a  seizer  of  souls, 

The  third  joy’s  source,  while  the  last-named  attesteth  Victory’s 
scrolls. 

Null  in  his  glorious  epoch,  void  in  his  golden  prime, 

Found  in  his  days  of  splendour,  dimmed  in  his  lustrous  time, 

Is,  first,  Kay-Khusraw’s  glory  ;  second,  Sikandar’s  fame  ; 

Third,  the  renown  of  Feridun  ;  and,  last,  Nushirwan’s  name.” 


*  See  p.  306  supra. 
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Dawlatshdh  repudiates,  on  grounds  that  do  not  in  themselves 
appear  very  adequate,  the  well  known,  though  possibly  fictitious, 
anecdote  1  (given  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  in  his  Biographies  of 
Persian  Poets ,  p.  108)  that  cAbdu’l-Wasic  Jaball,  then  a  humble 
peasant  lad,  first  attracted  the  attention  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
patron  by  the  following  extemporised  verses,  wherein,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  a  human  audience,  he  was  apostrophising  some  camels 
which  were  trespassing  on  a  cotton-field  entrusted  to  his  care  : 

“  Flasked-necked  camels,  hence  !  Get  out  I 
Well  I  know  what  you’re  about  ! 

Those  long  necks  which  forward  crane 
Shall  not  touch  my  cotton-grain  !  ” 

Suzani  of  Nasaf  (or  Samarqand,  according  to  Dawlatshdh), 
whose  proper  name  was  Muhammad  b.  cAlf,  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  ribald  and  satirical  verses  to  which  in 
Suzam.  ear}ier  life  he  mainly  devoted  his  talent.  These 
verses  must  have  been  exceptionally  vitriolic,2 3  even  for  the 
time  and  place  in  which  he  lived,  since  Dawlatshah,  who  is 
not,  as  his  notices  of  Abu’l-‘Ala  of  Ganja  and  Khiqani 
abundantly  show,  particularly  squeamish,  excuses  himself  from 
giving  specimens  ;  while  ‘Awfi,  though  regarding  his  facetice 
as  full  of  talent,  considers  it  best  c<  to  draw  in  the  reins  of 
utterance  from  putting  forward  such  things,”  and  adds  a  pious 
hope  that,  in  consideration  of  a  few  serious  and  penitential 
poems  composed  in  old  age,  God  may  pardon  the  erring  poet. 
His  pen-name,  Suzani,  is  stated  by  cAwfi  to  have  been  adopted 

1  In  spite  of  Dawlatshah’s  assertion  that  he  has  found  this  story  in  no 

reputable  history,  it  is  given  in  the  Ta'rikh-i-Guzida ,  one  of  the  sources 
he  used  in  compiling  his  Memoirs  of  the  Poets ,  and  a  work  which  enjoys  a 
much  higher  credit  than  his  own. 

3  The  author  of  the  Ta'rikh-i-Guzida  gives  one  specimen,  consisting  of 
three  couplets,  which  amply  justifies  his  assertion  that  “he  carried  ribaldry 
to  excess.’’  The  lines  in  question,  which  show  no  sign  of  repentance,  were 
written  when  the  poet  was  fifty-one  years  of  age.  His  proper  name  is 
given  by  this  writer  as  Abu  Bakr  ibnu’s-Salmani  of  Kalash,  near 
Samarqand. 
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by,  or  given  to,  him  in  consequence  of  an  attachment  which 
he  formed  to  the  apprentice  of  a  manufacturer  of  needles 
(suzan).  One  of  his  rivals,  between  whom  and  himself  many 
a  duel  of  words  seems  to  have  been  waged,  was,  according  to 
‘Awfl  (vol.  ii,  pp.  208-9)5  Hamid u‘d-Dln  al-Jawharl.  Dawlat- 
shdh  says  that  Suzanl  died  in  a.h.  569  (=  a.d.  1173-74). 
The  author  of  the  T a  rikh-i-Guzlda  says  that  God  pardoned 
him  at  last  for  this  verse 

“  Four  things  I  bring,  O  Lord,  to  Thee,  which  exist  not  Thy 
treasure  within  ; 

Need  I  bring,  and  nothingness,  and  my  crimes,  and  my  deadly 
sin." 

Suzanl’s  own  words  sufficiently  show  that  his  life,  to  put  it 
mildly,  was  open  to  criticism.  Thus,  in  a  fine  poem  quoted  by 
Dawlatshdh  (p.  100),  he  says  :  — 

“  I  trod  in  the  path  of  the  Devil,  I  was  snared  in  the  Devil’s 

gin, 

Till  my  evil  conduct  made  me  surpass  the  Devil  in  sin. 
Unstained  by  sin  in  my  lifetime  I  scarcely  recall  a  day; 

That  I  reckoned  innocence  sinful  ’twere  almost  just  to  say. 
From  each  of  my  limbs  and  members  a  crop  of  sins  had 
birth, 

As  weeds  of  every  species  will  flourish  in  humid  earth. 

At  To-morrow’s  great  Uprising,  which  men  to-day  deny, 

Each  limb  of  my  sinful  body  my  shame  will  loudly  cry.” 

‘All  Shatranjl,  the  author  of  the  “Stork  qaslda  ”  ( Qaslda-i - 
Laklak ,  ‘Awfl’s  Lubab ,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1 99-200),  Jannatl  of 
Nakhshab,  and  Lami‘1  of  Bukhara  were,  according  to 
Dawlatshah,  amongst  the  pupils  and  imitators  of  Suzanl. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
poets  of  this  period  who  achieved  some  celebrity  in  their  day, 
but  whose  very  names  are  now  almost  forgotten, 
Minor  poets  of  and  must  be  sought  in  the  older  histories  and 

this  period.  ° 

biographies.  ‘Awfi,  for  example,  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  his  Lubab ,  which  deals  with  the  poets  of  the  earlier 
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Seljflq  period — that  is,  the  period  ending  with  the  death  of 
Sanjar,  which  we  are  considering  in  this  chapter — enumerates 
fifty-two,  not  including  those  who,  being  princes,  ministers,  or 
doctors,  as  well  as  poets,  are  discussed  in  the  first  half  of  his 
Anthology.  Some  of  these — like  Jawharl  of  Herat  ;  Sam&fl 
and  Athiru’d-Din  of  Merv  ;  Sayff  of  Nishapur  ;  Ruhi-i- 
Walw&laji ;  Rashid!  of  Samarqand  ;  Athiru’d-Dm  of  Akhsikat; 
Abu’l-Ma‘dli  and  Qiwami  of  Ray  ;  Abu’l-Faraj  of  Runa  ; 
Kuhyari  of  Tabaristan  ;  Sayyid  Hasan,  ‘Imadu’d-Din  and 
‘All  b.  Abi  Rijd  of  Ghazna  ;  and  F&ridA- Katib  (or  Dabiry 
both  words  meaning  “  the  scribe  ”  or  “  secretary  ") — might 
claim  a  brief  mention  in  a  more  exhaustive  work  than  this,  but 
I  cannot  claim  to  have  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  their  per¬ 
sonalities  or  the  distinctive  character  of  their  work  to  make  it 
worth  while  discussing  them  at  greater  length.  It  would, 
however,  be  unchivalrous  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  first 
Persian  poetess  whom  we  have  yet  come  across. 

Of  Mahsati  we  know  but  little,  and  even  the  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  derivation  of  her  name  (also  given  as  Mihsitf, 
Mahasti  and  Mihasti)  are  uncertain.1  She  seems 
to  have  been,  not  to  speak  harshly,  of  a  somewhat 
gay  disposition,  and  to  have  chiefly  employed  the  rubaHy  or 
quatrain,  as  the  vehicle  of  her  expression.  She  is  said  2  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  and  gained  the  favour  of  Sanjar  by  the 
following  verse,  which  she  extemporised  one  evening  when  the 
King,  on  going  out  from  his  audience-hall  to  mount  his  horse, 
found  that  a  sudden  fall  of  snow  had  covered  the  ground  : — 

“  For  thee  hath  Heaven  saddled  Fortune’s  steed, 

O  King,  and  chosen  thee  from  all  who  lead  ; 

Now  o’er  the  Earth  it  spreads  a  silver  sheet 
To  guard  from  mud  thy  gold-shod  charger’s  feet.” 


Mahsati. 


B  See  my  Biographies  of  Persian  Poets  from  the  Tarikh-i-Guzida , 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1900-1901, 
p.  16  ad  calc. 

3  Dawlatshah,  p.  65  of  my  edition. 
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She  is  said  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  the  poet  Taju’d-Din 
Ahmad  ibn  Khatib  of  Ganja,  and  quatrains  interchanged 
between  these  two  are  quoted  in  the  Ta'rlkh-i-Guzida which 
also  gives  two  quatrains  addressed  by  her  to  a  butcher-boy  of 
whom  she  was  enamoured.2  The  brief  notice  of  her  contained 
in  vol.  iii  of  the  1‘timadu’s-Saltana’s  Khayrdtun  Hisdnun ,  or 
Biographies  of  Eminent  Women  (pp.  103-4),  adds  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  her  life  and  work,  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  last  but  one  of  the  quatrains  there  ascribed  to  her  is  in 
the  Ta  rlkh-i-Guzida  3  attributed  to  another  poetess  named 
Bintu’n-Najjdriyya. 

Of  the  innumerable  minor  poets  of  this  period  Farid -i-Katib 
(or  i-Dabir ,  both  words,  as  stated  above,  meaning  u  the 
scribe  ”),  cImad-i-Zawzani,  and  Sayyid  Hasan  of 
'im?d-i"zKwzani  Ghazna  are,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated.  The 
an<GhiSna°f  following  quatrain  composed  by  the  first-named 
of  these  poets  on  the  occasion  of  Sanjar’s  defeat  by 
the  Ghuzz  about  a.h.  535  (=  a.d.  1 140-41)  is  sufficiently 
celebrated  to  make  it  worth  quoting  : — 

“  O  King,  thy  spear  hath  set  the  whole  world  straight ; 

Thy  foes  for  forty  years  thy  sword  did  sate  : 

If  now  ill  luck  befalls,  Fate  willed  it  so, 

For  God  alone  remaineth  in  one  state!” 


The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  poets  whose  names  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  Sanjar’s  Court  is  without  doubt  Anwarl,  whose  work 
will  be  considered,  along  with  that  of  his  younger 

Anx?d?amf  and11’  contemporaries,  Khaqdnl,  Nidhaml  of  Ganja,  and 
Djahirof  Far>ab.  £)jjah{r  F£ry£b,  in  the  following  chapter, 

since  their  importance  demands  that  they  should  be  discussed 
at  considerable  length. 


*  See  the  Biographies  above  mentioned,  pp.  15-16 
a  Ibid.,  pp.  71-2.  3  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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Of  the  most  important  Persian  prose  works  of  this  period, 
two,  the  Hada  iqu  s-Sihr  (“  Gardens  of  Magic  ”)  of  Watwat  and 
the  Ghahar  Maqala  (“Four  Discourses”)  of 
works  of  this  Nidhami-i-cArudi  of  Samarqand,  have  been  already 
period.  discussed,  the  latter  very  fully.  Al-GhazaTs 
work  and  influence  have  likewise  been  noticed,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  here  the  most  celebrated  of  his  Persian 
works,  the  Kimiyd-yi-Sacddat  (“Alchemy  of  Happiness  ”),  which 
is  essentially  an  abridgement  of  the  much  fuller  Ihyau  l-cUlumy 
or  “  Quickening  of  the  Sciences”  [of  Religion],  composed  by 
him  in  Arabic.  Three  other  prose  works  of  this  period 
deserve  at  least  a  brief  mention,  viz the  great  medical  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  known  as  the  Dhakhira-i-Khwarazmshahl ;  the  Persian 
Maqdmdt  of  Hamldl ;  and  the  version  of  Katila  and  Dimna 
made  by  Abu’l-Ma^ll  Nasrufllah. 

The  Thesaurus ,  or  Encyclopaedia  of  Medical  Science,  com¬ 
posed  early  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  hijra  (twelfth  of  our 
era)  by  Zaynu’d-Dm  Abu  Ibrahim  Ismafll 

The  Dhakhira -  '  %  J  ] 

i-Khwarazm-  al-Turidnl,  and  dedicated  to  Outbu’d-Dln 

shahi.  J  1  ^  * 

Khwarazmshah,  the  father  of  Atsiz,  need  not 
detain  us,  as  it  does  not  fall  into  the  category  of  Belles 
Lettres,  and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  mere  rhumb  or  digest  of  the 
medical  theories  and  practice  of  Avicenna  (Ibn  Slna)  and  his 
successors,  set  forth  in  Persian  for  the  benefit  of  laymen 
unskilled  either  in  the  healing  art  or  in  the  Arabic  language.1 

The  Maqamat ,  or  Seances,  of  the  Qadl  Hamldu’d-Dln  Abia 
Bakr  of  Balkh  (a  contemporary  of  Anwarl,  who  has  eulogised 
him  in  several  of  his  poems)  is  an  imitation  in 
The  Maqdmdt-  pers{an  Qf  the  similar  but  much  more  cele- 

-i-Hamidi. 

brated  Arabic  Maqdmdt  of  BadPu’z-Zam&n  al¬ 
ii  a  mad  haul  and  of  al-Harlrl,  to  whom  this  style  of  ornate 
writing  owes  its  origin  and  popularity.  The  composition  of 
the  Persian  Maqdmat-i-Hamidl  was  begun  in  the  summer  of 

1  For  description  of  contents  see  Rieu’s  Catalogue  of  the  Persian 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum ,  pp.  466-468. 
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a.d.  1156,  and  it  is  especially  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
Chah&r  Maqala  (p.  25  of  my  translation)  as  a  model  of  style.  It 
contains  twenty-three  (or,  in  the  Tihrdn  and  Cawnpore  litho¬ 
graphed  editions,  twenty-four)  Maqamat ,  and  its  author  died 
in  a.d.  1164.  Its  contents  are  fully  stated  by  Rieu.1  Inferior 
though  it  be,  alike  in  scope,  finish,  and  ingenuity,  to  its  Arabic 
prototypes,  it  is  nevertheless  highly  esteemed  amongst  the 
Persians,  as  the  following  verses  of  Anwar!  2  clearly  show  : — 

“  Every  discourse  which  is  not  the  Qur’an  or  the  Traditions  of 
Mustafa 3 

Hath  now,  by  the  Maqam&t  of  Hamidu'd-Din,  become  as  vain 
words. 

Regard  as  blind  men’s  tears  the  Maqamat  of  Hariri  and  Badi‘ 4 

Compared  with  that  Ocean  fulfilled  of  the  Water  of  Life. 

Rejoice,  O  thou  who  art  the  Spirit  [animating]  the  elemental 
form  of  the  followers  of  Mahmud  ! 5 

Go  [onwards] ,  for  thou  art  the  Mahmud  of  the  age,  and  we  [but] 
the  idols  of  Somnath  ! 6 

Should  I  read  a  chapter  of  thy  Maqamat  over  the  numbers, 

At  once  the  ‘  Surds  ’  would  find  deliverance  from  their  speech¬ 
lessness. 

The  Universal  Intelligence  meditated  on  a  line  thereof,  and 
exclaimed,  ‘  O  Wonderful  ! 

Does  this  most  learned  judge  [Hamidu’d-Din,  the  author]  possess 
the  Science  of  the  Transmutation  of  Speech?’ 

Live  long,  O  powerful  judgement,  for  in  the  World  of  Divine 
Talent 

Thou  art  an  undeclining  Sun  and  an  enduring  Heaven  1” 

The  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  nomenclature,  of  the 
Maqamat  in  the  Tihrdn  edition  differs  considerably  from  that 

1  Persian  Catalogue ,  p.  747. 

2  These  verses  will  be  found  on  p.  251  of  the  Tabriz  edition  of  a.h. 
1266,  and  on  p.  602  of  the  Lucknow  edition  of  a.h.  1297 

3  I.e.,  “  the  Elect  One,”  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 

4  I.e.,  Badi‘u’z-Zaman  al-Hamadhani. 

3  By  Mahmudiyan  Anwari  means  the  great  poets  (such  as  Firdawsi)  of 
Sultan  Mahmud’s  time. 

6  I.e.,  thou  hast  broken  and  destroyed  our  fame  and  self-esteem  as 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  broke  the  idols  in  the  Hindoo  temples  of 
Somnath. 
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which  obtains  in  the  manuscript  described  by  Dr.  Rieu. 
Several  of  them  are  of  the  nature  of  munadharat ,  or  disputa¬ 
tions,  as,  for  example,  between  Youth  and  Old  Age,  between 
an  orthodox  Sunni  and  a  cc  heretical  ”  Shlcl,  or  between  a 
Physician  and  an  Astronomer.  Others  deal  with  such  things 
as  Spring,  Love,  Autumn,  and  Madness.  Others,  again,  con¬ 
tain  enigmas,  riddles,  or  acrostics,  or  deal  with  legal  questions 
or  mystical  speculations.  Two  of  the  descriptive  Maqamat , 
on  the  cities  of  Balkh  and  Samarqand,  inspire  hopes  of  more 
definite  and  tangible  information,  and  even  of  autobiographical 
particulars,  but  the  form  ever  prevails  over  the  matter  of  the 
discourse,  and  we  find  our  hopes  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  laboured  and  artificial  style  of  these  Maqamat  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  translation,  and,  since  the  form  is  every¬ 
thing  and  the  substance  entirely  subordinate,  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  original  it  is  necessary  to  paraphrase  rather  than  to 
translate.  The  following  attempt,  taken  from  the  description 
of  Balkh  1  before  and  after  it  had  been  harried  and  looted  by 
the  barbarous  Ghuzz  in  a.h.  548  (a.d.  1153),  may  serve  as  a 
sufficient  sample  of  the  whole 

“  But  when  to  the  confines  of  that  country  I  at  length  drew  near 
— and  to  those  journeying  from  Balkh  did  lend  my  ear — far  otherwise 
did  things  appear. 

‘  Who  news  of  absent  friends  doth  seek  to  know , 

Must  needs  hear  tidings  both  of  joy  and  woe.’ 

“Thus  spake  informants  credible  : — ‘  Haste  thee  not,  for  thy  goal 
and  aim— is  no  more  the  same — as  that  of  days  which  are  past — and 
a  season  which  did  not  last : — those  fragrant  breezes  now  are 
changed  to  the  desert’s  deadly  gale — and  that  sugar-sweetness  is 
transformed  to  draughts  of  lethal  bale ; — of  those  sweet  beds  of 
basil  only  thorns  remain — and  of  those  cups  of  pleasure  naught  save 
an  aching  pain. — What  boots  it  to  behold  thy  fair-faced  fere — in 


2  This  is  the  twentieth  Maqdma  in  the  Tihran  edition,  and  the  passage 
I  have  rendered  occurs  on  p.  165. 
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weeds  of  woe  and  garments  dark  and  drear — or  to  witness  the 
spring-land  of  thy  mays — a  prey  to  dispraise — withered  and  sere  ? 

‘  Can  these  dumb  remnants  mark  Umm  Awfa’s  home?’1 

“Said  I  : — ‘What  overlooker’s  evil  eye  did  light — on  those  fair 
gardens  bright  ? — And  what  dread  poisoned  desert-blast — of  deso¬ 
lation  drear  hath  past — to  wreck  their  order,  and  their  beauty  to  the 
winds  to  cast  ?  ’ 

“  Then  they,  ‘  O  youth  ! — such  evil  change,  in  sooth — awaking  in 
us  boundless  grief  and  ruth — too  often  hath  accrued — from  Fortune 
rude — and  fickle  Fate’s  undreamed  vicissitude. — Heaven  is  harsh, 
I  ween — yet  is  not  what  is  heard  as  what  is  seen. — Haste  thee,  and 
onwards  go — that  thou  may’st  see  and  know  ; — for  to  attempt  to 
picture  the  unseen — is  vain,  I  ween.’  ” 

I  turn  now  to  the  last  of  the  three  Persian  prose  works  of 
this  period  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  I  mean  the  translation 
made  by  Nidhamu’d-Dln  Abu’l-Macdll  Nasru’lldh 
ThDfmnao(nd  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdu’l-Hamid  of  hAbdu’lldh 
Nai-rHamfdb’  ibnu’l-Muqaffa^s  Arabic  version  of  the  celebrated 
Book  of  Kallla  and  Dimna .  This  translation  was 
made  for  and  dedicated  to  Bahrdm-Sh&h  of  Ghazna,  who 
reigned  from  a.h.  512  until  a.h.  544  or  547  or  548 
(=  a.d.  1118-50  or  1153-54), 2 3  and,  as  Rieu  has  shown, 3 
probably  after  a.h.  539  (a.d.  1144-45).  It  also,  as  Rieu 
points  out,  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  Persia  that  Wassaf,  the 
historian  and  panegyrist  of  the  Mongols,  praises  it  as  a  model 
of  eloquence,  while  the  author  of  the  Haft  Iqllm  says  that  no 
Persian  prose  work  was  ever  so  much  admired.  An  excellent 
lithographed  edition  appeared  at  Tihran  in  a.h.  1305  (end  of 
a.d.  1887  or  beginning  of  1888),  and  to  this  I  shall  refer 
when  need  arises. 4 

1  KA  min  Ummi  Awfa  dimnatun  lam  takallami  ?'  This  is  the  opening 
of  the  celebrated  Mu'allaqa  of  Zuhayr  ibn  Abi  Sulma  al-Muzani. 

2  The  earlier  date  is  that  of  the  Ta'rikh-i-Guzida ,  the  second  that  of  the 
Rawdatu’s-Safd ,  and  the  last  that  of  Ibnu’l-Athir. 

3  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.  in  British  Museum ,  pp.  745-746. 

*  The  editor,  Muhammad  Kadhim  at-Tabataba’i,  mentions  two  earlier 
Tihran  editions,  published  in  a.h.  1282  and  1304  respectively. 
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Few  books  in  the  world  have  achieved  so  great  a  success  as 
that  of  Kalila  and  Dimnay  or  have  been  translated  into  so 
many  languages.  Originally  of  Indian  origin,  it  was  brought 
to  Persia  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of 
Kisrd  Andshirwdn,  and  translated  into  Pahlawl  ;  from  the 
Pahlawl  version  sprung  immediately  the  earlier  Syriac  and  the 
Arabic  versions  ;  and  from  the  Arabic  it  was  rendered  into 
numerous  other  languages,  Eastern  and  Western.  The 
literary  history  of  Kalllah  and  Dimnah ,  or  the  Fables  of  Bidpai , 
is  fully  given  in  Keith-Falconer’s  work,  published  under  this 
title  in  1885  by  the  University  Press,  Cambridge  ;  and  a  table 
showing  the  affiliation  of  the  different  versions,  with  their 
dates,  is  given  on  p.  Ixxxv.  All  these  versions,  except  the 
Tibetan,  which  came  immediately  from  the  Sanskrit,  are 
descended  from  the  lost  Pahlawl,  from  which  the  old  Syriac 
version  was  made  about  a.d.  570  and  the  Arabic  version  of 
Ibnu’l-Muqaffac  about  a.d.  750.  The  remaining  known 
versions,  including  the  later  Syriac  (tenth  or  eleventh  century 
of  our  era),1  are  all  derived  from  the  Arabic  of  Ibnu’l- 
Muqaffac,  and  comprise  Greek,  Persian,  Hebrew,2 3  Latin, 3 
Spanish,  Italian,  Slavonic,  Turkish,  German,  English,  Danish, 
Dutch,  and  French  renderings,  of  which  the  last,  begun  by 
Galland  and  completed  by  Cardonne  in  a.d.  1778,  is  the  latest 
in  point  of  time.  Of  the  Persian  versions,  that  which  we  are 
about  to  discuss  is  the  oldest  extant,  though,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  tale  had  at  a  much  earlier  date  been  versified 
by  the  poet  Rudagl.  By  far  the  best  known  Persian  version, 
however,  is  that  made  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 

1  This  later  Syriac  version  was  edited  by  the  late  Professor  W.  Wright 
(Oxford,  1884). 

2  See  I.  Derenbourg’s  Deux  versions  hebraiques  du  hvre  de  Kalilah  et 
Dimnah  (Paris,  1881). 

3  John  of  Capua’s  Latin  version,  called  Directorium  Vitae  Humance ,  has 
been  published  in  full  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  l’Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
(Paris,  1887-89).  It  was  made  about  a.d.  1270  from  the  older  Hebrew 
version,  which  derives  directly  from  the  Arabic  of  Ibnu’l-Muqaffa*. 
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of  our  era  by  Husayn  Wi.cidh-i-Kdshif{,  and  entitled  Anwar -i- 
Suhayll ;  from  which  in  turn  were  derived  the  third  Persian 
version,  known  as  the  Ayar-i-Danish ,  or  u  Touchstone  of 
Wisdom,”  made  by  Abu’l-Fadl  for  Akbar,  and  the  Turkish 
Humayun-nama ,  or  “  Royal  Book,”  made  by  cAlf  Chelebi 
for  Sultdn  Sulaym&n  I,  both  in  the  sixteenth  century  of 
our  era. 

Although  the  author  of  the  Anwar-i-Suhayll  ostensibly 
aimed  at  simplifying  and  popularising  Nasru’llah’s  earlier  ver¬ 
sion,  his  style  is  in  fact  much  more  bombastic  and  florid.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  let  us  take  the  short  apologue  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Drum  which  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  of  the  Lion  and  the  Ox,  beginning  with  a  translation 
of  Ibnu’l-Muqaffa^s  Arabic  text  of  this  tale  (p.  106  of  the 
Beyrout  edition  of  1884)  : — 

“Said  Dimna:  ‘They  allege  that  a  certain  fox  came  to  a  wood  in 
which  was  a  drum  suspended  on  a  tree  ;  and  whenever  the  wind 
blew  on  the  branches  of  this  tree,  it  stirred  them  so  that  they  beat 
the  drum,  and  there  became  audible  in  it  a  loud  and  sonorous  sound. 
So  the  fox  directed  his  steps  towards  it,  because  of  what  he  heard 
of  the  loudness  of  its  sound.  And  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  it 
bulky,  and  made  sure  within  himself  of  an  abundance  of  fat  and 
meat.  Wherefore  he  struggled  with  it  until  he  had  split  it  asunder  ; 
but  when  he  perceived  it  to  be  hollow,  containing  naught  within  it, 
he  said  :  “  I  know  not  whether  perchance  the  feeblest  of  things  be 
not  the  loudest  in  outcry  and  the  greatest  in  bulk.”  ’  ” 

Let  us  now  take  Nasru’llah’s  version  of  the  same  (p.  79  of 
the  Tihrdn  lithographed  edition  of  a.h.  1305)  : — 

“He  [Dimna]  said:  ‘They  relate  that  a  fox  entered  a  thicket. 
There  he  saw  a  drum  cast  down  by  the  side  of  a  tree,  and  whenever 
the  wind  stirred,  the  branches  of  the  tree  reached  the  drum,  and  a 
terrific  noise  assailed  the  fox’s  ears.  When  the  fox  saw  the  bulki¬ 
ness  of  its  carcase  and  heard  the  majesty  of  its  voice,  he  greedily 
imagined  that  its  flesh  and  skin  would  prove  worthy  of  the  voice. 
He  strove  until  he  had  rent  it  asunder.  In  fact  he  found  nothing 
more  than  skin.  Urging  the  steed  of  remorse  into  its  course,  he 
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said  :  “  I  did  not  realise  that  wherever  there  is  the  greater  bulk  and 
the  more  terrible  noise,  there  is  the  less  profit.”  *  ” 

Turning  now  to  the  Anwar-i-Suhayli ,  we  find  the  story 
considerably  expanded  and  padded,  as  follows  (pp.  5^— 59 
the  lithographed  edition  of  a.h.  i  2 7°)  :~ 

“  Dimna  said  :  *  They  relate  that  a  fox  was  passing  through  a 
thicket,  and  was  wandering  in  every  direction  in  hopes  of  food. 
[He  came  at  length]  to  the  foot  of  a  tree  by  the  side  of  which  they 
had  hung  a  drum  ;  and  whenever  a  wind  blew,  a  branch  of  that 
tree  was  stirred  and  reached  the  surface  of  the  drum,  from  which  a 
frightful  noise  arose.  The  fox  saw  beneath  the  tree  a  hen,  which 
was  driving  its  beak  into  the  ground  in  search  of  food.  Crouching 
in  ambush,  it  prepared  to  seize  it,  when  suddenly  the  sound  of  the 
drum  reached  its  ears.  Looking  up,  it  beheld  a  very  stout  body, 
while  its  voice  sounded  terrible.  The  greed  of  the  fox  was  stirred, 
and  it  reflected  within  itself  that  the  flesh  and  skin  of  this  thing 
should  be  worthy  of  its  voice.  Quitting  the  ambush  of  the  hen,  it 
turned  its  face  towards  the  tree.  The  hen,  warned  of  the  [impend¬ 
ing]  catastrophe,  fled ;  while  the  fox,  with  a  hundred  toils,  came  up 
to  the  tree.  Much  it  strove  until  it  had  rent  asunder  the  drum,  but 
naught  did  it  find  save  a  skin  and  a  piece  of  wood.  The  fire  of 
remorse  fell  into  its  heart,  and  the  tears  of  regret  began  to  pour 
from  its  eyes,  and  it  said,  “Alas,  that  for  the  sake  of  this  bulky 
carcase,  which  was  all  wind,  that  lawful  quarry  [i.e.,  the  hen]  hath 
escaped  from  my  hands,  while  from  this  form  without  sense  no 
profit  hath  accrued  to  me. 

**  ‘  “  The  drum  ever  cries,  but  what  good  doth  it  do. 

Since  its  carcase  is  hollow  and  empty  within  ? 

If  wisdom  be  thine,  then  the  Real  pursue, 

And  be  not  deceived  by  a  flatulent  skin.” '  ” 

In  this  particular  instance  the  Anw ar-i-Suhayli  version, 
though  considerably  expanded,  not  to  say  inflated,  is  compara¬ 
tively  faithful  to  its  original  ;  but  in  general  it  is  full  of  absurd 
exaggerations,  recondite  words,  vain  epithets,  far-fetched  com¬ 
parisons,  and  tasteless  bombast,  and  represents  to  perfection 
the  worst  style  of  those  florid  writers  who  flourished  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Timurids  in  North-Eastern  Persia  and  Trans- 
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oxiana  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  era, 
and  who,  unfortunately,  passing  with  B&bar  into  India,  became 
models  and  exemplars  to  the  bombast-loving  people  of  that 
country.  This  is  one  and  perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  good 
and  chaste  Persian  has  very  rarely  been  produced  or  admired 
in  Hindustan,  where  we  find  a  Baboo  Persian  precisely  similar 
to  the  Baboo  English  which,  in  the  immortal  pages  of  the 
Biography  of  Honble.  Chief  Justice  Mookerjee ,  has  afforded  us 
such  exquisite  material  for  mirth. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  here  reproduce  the  above 
apologue  of  the  Fox  and  the  Drum  from  the  Latin  version  of 
John  of  Capua,  which  was  made  about  a.d.  1270  from  the 
earlier  Hebrew  rendering  of  the  Arabic  1  : — 


“  Ait  Dimna  :  ‘  Fuit  vulpes  quidam  ambulans  versus  flumen,  circa 
quod  suspensum  erat  cimbalum  in  arbore ;  ventus  autem  ramos 
arboris  agitabat  et  propulsabatur  cimbalum.  Et  cum  vulpes  videret, 
estimavit  esse  aliquod  pingue  animal  et  plenum  carnibus  ;  que  cum 
scinderet  ipsum,  invenit  ipsum  concavum  et  vacuum.  Et  ait : 
“Nolo  credere  res  magni  corporis  et  fortis  vocis  in  se  habere 
potentiam,"  et  abiit  in  viam  suam.'  ” 


It  remains  now  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  most  epoch- 
making  Arabic  works  composed  at  this  period.  To  make  a 
selection  of  those  most  deserving  of  mention  is 
Arabic  w^ks  hy  no  means  easy,  and  in  doing  so  I  have  chosen 
cttds^eriocft  rather  what  I  deem  valuable  to  the  Persian 
student  for  purposes  of  reference  than  what  enjoys 
the  greatest  celebrity. 

The  most  notable  Arabic  authors  and  scholars  whose  deaths 
took  place  during  the  period  which  we  are  now  discussing  are, 
in  chronological  order,  as  follows  :  az-Zawzanf 

az-Zawzani.  ° 

(f  a.d.  1093),  a  philologist  chiefly  known  for  his 
commentary  on  the  seven  Mu^allaqat^  who  also  compiled  two 


1  P.  50  of  Derenbourg’s  text. 
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al-Ghazali. 


ar-Ruyani. 


at-Tughra’i. 


al-Hariri. 


Anushirwanb. 

Khalid. 


Arabic-Persian  dictionaries,  one,  the  Tarjumanu' l-Qur  an, 
especially  for  the  reading  of  the  Muslim  Scrip- 

Qf.Tohrixi  _ 

tures  ;  at-Tabrlzi  (f  a.d.  1109),  another  philolo¬ 
gist,  whose  commentaries  on  the  Harnasa  and  the  Mu^allaqdt 
are  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  who  was  a  pupil  of 
the  great  ‘Abu’l-cAla  al-Macarrl  ;  al-Ghazali, 
u  the  Proof  of  Islam”  (t  a.d.  1111),  whose  life 
and  work  we  have  already  considered  in  the  last  chapter  ; 

‘Abdufl-Wahid-i-Riiyanf,  murdered  by  one  of  the 
Assassins  at  Amul  whilst  he  was  lecturing 
(a.d.  1108);  at-Tughra’l,  author  of  the  celebrated  Lamiy - 
yatu  l-^Ajam,  or  u  L-poem  of  the  Persians,”  and 
Minister  to  the  Seljuq  Sultan  Mascud,  put  to  death 
in  or  about  a.d.  1120  ;  al-Harlrl  (f  a.d.  1122), 
author  of  the  celebrated  Maqamat ,  which  he 
composed  for  the  Minister  Anushirwan  b.  Khalid 
(f  a.d.  1138),  himself  the  author  of  an  excellent 
historical  monograph  on  the  Seljuqs,  edited  in  the  later 
recension  of  al-Bundarl  by  Houtsma  (Leyden, 
1889);  al-Farra  al-Baghawl  (f  a.d.  1122),  a 
theologian  and  traditionist,  whose  best-known 
work  is  a  commentary  on  the  Qur'an  entitled  the  Ma^alimu  t - 
Tanz.ll;  al-Maydanl  of  Nlshapur  (f  a.d.  1124), 
chiefly  famous  for  his  classical  work  on  Arabian 
ibn ‘Abdun.  Proverbs  ;  Ibn  4Abdun  (f  a.d.  1126),  the  Anda¬ 
lusian,  whose  great  historical  qaslda  was  after¬ 
wards  commentated  by  his  countryman,  Ibn  Badiun  (f  circa 
a.d.  1184);  az-Zamakhsharl  (f  a.d.  1143),  the 
^shi Skh  Mu^tazilite  author  of  the  great  commentary  on 

the  Quran  known  as  the  Kashshdf  and  of  several 
Arabic-Persian  lexicographical  works;  al-Jawdllql  (f  a.d. 

1 145),  another  philologist,  author  of  the  Mu^arrab, 
a  dictionary  of  foreign  loan-words  adopted  into 
Arabic;  ash-ShahristAnl  (f  a.d.  1153),  author  of 
the  Kitdbu' l-Milal  wa'n-Nihal ,  or  Book  of  Sects 


al-Farra 

al-Baghawi 


al-Maydam. 


al-Jawaliqt. 


ash-Shahristdnl. 
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an-Nasafi. 


at-Tusi  and 
at-Xabarsi. 


and  Schools  ;  Najmu’d-Dln  Abd  Hafs  ‘Umar  of  Nasaf  or 
Nakhshab  (f  a.d.  1142),  “one  of  the  greatest 
Hanafite  jurisconsults  of  his  time  ”  ;  and  the  ShFite 
theologians  at-Tusi  (f  a.d.  1067)  and  at-Tabarsl 
(f  a.d.  1153),  to  the  former  of  whom  we  owe 
the  List  (or  Index )  of  Shiite  Books  (edited  by 
Sprenger  at  Calcutta,  a.d.  1853-55). 

The  fuller  consideration  of  these  authors  (although,  as  will 
be  seen,  most  of  them  were  Persians  by  birth)  belongs  rather  to 
the  history  of  Arabic  Literature,  and  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  even  did  space  admit  of  it  ;  but  the  serious  student  of 
Persian  literary  history  will  from  time  to  time  have  occasion 
to  consult  the  works  of  most  of  them,  for,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  till  the  Mongol  Invasion  and  Fall  of  Baghdad  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era  Arabic  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  its  place  in  Persia  as  the  language  of  science 
and  literature,  and  in  it  the  bulk  of  the  most  indispensable 
works  of  reference  are  composed.  A  few  words  may,  however, 
be  added  about  some  of  the  authors  above  mentioned.  I  begin 
with  one  who,  since  he  met  his  death  in  a.d.  1075,  should 
properly  have  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,  from 
which  he  was  omitted  by  an  oversight,  I  mean  al-Bakharzi. 

Abu’l-Qasim  ‘All  b.  al-Hasan  b.  Abi  Tayyib  al-Bakharzi 
was  notable  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  biographer  of  poets.  In 
the  former  capacity  he  is  noticed  at  some  length 
in  vol.  i  of  ‘Awfi’s  Lubabu  l-Albab  (pp.  68-71  of 
my  forthcoming  edition).  In  the  latter  he  continued  the  work 
begun  by  ath-Tha^libl  in  the  Tatlrnatu  d-Dahr,  and  wrote  a 
most  comprehensive  work  entitled  the  Dumyatu  l-Qasr^  which 
contains  notices  of  about  225  more  or  less  contemporary  poets 
and  20  notable  men  of  letters  of  whom  no  poetry  is  recorded.1 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  confines  his  attention  to  those 
who  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  entirely  ignores  the  Persian  poets 

1  This  important  work  has  unfortunately  not  been  published.  There 
are  two  MSS.  (Add.  9,994  and  Add.  22,374)  in  the  British  Museum. 
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concerning  whom  he  might  have  given  us  such  valuable  and 
authentic  information.  His  own  verse  is  partly  in  Arabic  and 
partly  in  Persian;  as  ‘Awfi  puts  it,  “he  became  a  signal  in 
the  world  in  both  writings,  and  snatched  the  prize  of  pre¬ 
eminence  from  the  literary  men  of  his  age  in  both  languages.” 
In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Seljuq  Sultan 
Tughril,  but  afterwards,  preferring  lettered  ease,  resigned  that 
position,  and  ended  a  gay  and  apparently  somewhat  dissolute 
life  by  a  violent  death,  resulting,  as  it  would  seem,  from  a 
drinking  bout.  Besides  his  other  verses,  he  is  stated  by  cAwfi 
[loc.  cit .,  p.  70)  and  Rida-quli  Khan  {J\dajma(‘u  l-Fusaha,  vol.  i, 
pp.  343-4)  to  have  written  a  Tarab-nama ,  or  “  Book  ot 
Delight,”  consisting  of  Persian  quatrains  arranged  alphabeti¬ 
cally. 

The  following  verses  ( Lubab ,  vol.  i,  p.  69)  form  part  of  an 
Arabic  qasida  composed  in  praise  of  Tughril  : — 

“When  we  first  set  out,  the  Mirror  of  Time1  was  a  disc  of  silvery 
sheen, 

But  now  it  is  darkened,  hath  suffered  eclipse,  and  can  be  no 
longer  seen.2 

Our  camels  haste  to  cross  the  waste,  nor  halt  to  let  us  view 

The  ash-strewn  site  of  our  sweetheart’s  camp,  and  revive  her 
image  anew. 

They  shake  their  sides,  and  with  eager  strides  they  press  and 
they  labour  still 

To  bring  us  straight  to  the  palace-gate  of  the  glorious  Prince 
Tughril.” 

Here  is  a  translation  of  one  of  his  Persian  quatrains 

“Night  black  as  pitch  she  bids  bright  day  bestride;3 
Two  sugar-plums  stars  two-and-thirty  hide  ; 4 


1  I.e.}  the  Moon. 

2  Le.y  we  set  out  when  the  moon  was  full,  and  now  we  are  close  on  the 
new  moon  ;  in  other  words,  we  have  been  two  weeks  on  our  journey. 

3  The  black  night  is  the  hair,  the  bright  day  the  face  of  the  beloved. 

4  He  means  the  lips  and  the  teeth  of  his  sweetheart. 
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O’er  the  red  rose  a  musky  scorpion  strays,* 

For  which  she  keeps  two  antidotes  well  tried.”  * 

Here  is  another  of  his  quatrains  in  praise  of  wine  ( Lubab , 
vol.  i,  p.  70)  : — 

“That  wine  which  causeth  joy  do  I  desire; 

Red  as  the  jujube-fruit,  the  grape  its  sire; 

Named  wine,  entitled  ‘Alchemy  of  Joy’ — 

Strange  water  this,  which  sets  the  cheeks  on  fire  1  ” 

Lastly,  here  is  the  quatrain  which  {Lubab,  i,  71)  he  is  said 
to  have  written  at  the  moment  of  his  death  : — 

“I  go ;  come,  cast  on  me  a  last  long  gaze  : 

Behold  me  tortured  in  ten  thousand  ways  ! 

A  stone  above,  my  pleading  hand  beneath, 

And  there  my  friend,  and  there  the  sword  which  slays  !  ” 

A  poet  named  ‘Ayyadl  commemorated  his  death  in  these 
lines  {Lubab,  i,  71)  : — 

“  Poor  Hasan  ‘All  in  this  luckless  strife 
Faultless,  like  ‘All’s  Husayn,3  lost  his  life  ; 

A  lion  he,  who  dwelt  in  Culture’s  glen : 

Small  wonder  for  a  lion  slain  of  men  1" 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  ‘Abdu’l-Wdhid  b.  Ismacil 
ar-Ruyanl,  an  eminent  jurisconsult  of  the  Shaficite  school, 
entitled  during  his  life  Fakhru  l-lslam  (“the  Glory 

J  of  Islam  ”),  and  after  his  death  Imam-i-shahld 
(“the  martyred  Imam”),  is  the  manner  of  his  death,  concern¬ 
ing  which  Ibn  Isfandiyar  in  his  History  of  Tabaristan  writes  as 
follows  4  : — 

1  The  red  rose  is  the  cheek,  on  which  lies  one  of  her  black  fragrant 
curls,  which  he  compares  to  a  “  musky  scorpion.” 

2  These  are,  of  course,  the  two  sweet  lips  which  bring  balm  to  the  lover 
whose  heart  has  been  wounded  by  her  scorpion-like  tresses. 

3  I.e.f  the  Imam  Husayn  ibn  ‘All,  “the  Martyr  of  Kerbela.” 

4  See  pp.  75-76  of  my  abridged  translation  of  this  work,  forming  vol.  ii  of 
the  Gibb  Memorial  Series,  where  the  Persian  text  of  this  passage  is  given 
in  full. 
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“  His  discernment  reached  such  a  point  that  in  his  time  the 
accursed  heretics 1  sought  for  a  decision  (fatwa  2)  on  the  following 
case  which  they  had  committed  to  writing  :  ‘  What  say  the  leaders 
of  Religion  as  to  a  case  where  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  are 
content  to  abide  by  what  is  just  and  right,  when  a  witness  appears 
and  bears  testimony  opposed  alike  to  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  admission  of  the  defendant  ?  Can  such  testimony  be  lawfully 
heard,  or  not  ? '  This  question,  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  they 
sent  to  the  two  Sacred  Cities  (Mecca  and  al- Madina) ;  and  the 
leading  theologians  of  the  Sacred  Cities,  Muhammad  Juwayni 
and  Muhammad  Ghazali,  together  with  the  Imams  of  Baghdad  and 
Syria,  all  wrote  in  reply  that  such  testimony  could  not  be  adduced 
or  heard.  But  he  \i.e.,  ar-Ruyani],  having  glanced  at  the  paper, 
turned  his  face  towards  the  man  [who  had  brought  it],  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  O  ill-starred  wretch !  So  much  thankless  labour  will 
bring  calamity  upon  thee  !  ’  Then  he  ordered  him  to  be  detained, 
and  assembled  all  the  judges  and  religious  leaders.  ‘This  enquiry,’ 
said  he,  ‘was  written  by  the  Heretics.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant 
are  respectively  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  and  the  witness  they 
mean  is  our  Apostle  (Muhammad,  on  whom  be  the  Blessings  of  God 
and  His  Peace  ;  for  the  glorious  Qu’ran  bears  testimony  as  follows  : 
“  And  they  neither  slew  Him  [i.e.,  Jesus  Christ]  nor  crucified  Him ,  but 
it  was  made  so  to  appear  to  them" ’ 3  They  then  enquired  of  the 
heretic,  who  admitted  that  for  a  whole  year  he  had  been  sent  hither 
and  thither  through  the  world  to  seek  an  answer  to  this  enquiry. 
He  was  then  stoned  to  death  by  the  people  of  Amul,  and  Fakhru’l- 
Islam  [ar-Ruyani]  enjoined  the  cursing  of  the  progeny  of  the 
Heretics,  until  they  sent  [Fida’is,  or  Assassins]  who  treacherously 
slew  that  martyred  Imam  with  blows  of  their  knives  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Great  Mosque  of  Amul,  on  that  side  where 
stands  the  minaret.  The  knife  is  still  preserved  in  his  rooms  in  the 
College,  where  I  have  repeatedly  seen  it.” 

The  object  of  the  Assassins  evidently  was  to  stultify  the 
orthodox  doctors  of  Islam  by  proving  their  law  to  be  in 
contradiction  with  their  theology.  The  Christians,  who  are 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  accuse  the  Jews,  who  are  the 
defendants,  of  crucifying  Jesus  Christ.  The  Jews  admit  this, 

1  Maldhida ,  the  name  commonly  applied  in  Persia  to  the  Assassins. 

2  I.e.}  a  formal  legal  opinion  based  on  the  Shari1  at ,  or  Sacred  Law  ot 
Islam. 

3  Qur’an,  iv,  156. 
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and  are  therefore  agreed  as  to  the  facts,  and  are  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  consequences.  The  Prophet  Muhammad,  here 
following  certain  Gnostic  sects,  denies  that  Christ  was  really 
crucified  by  the  Jews,  and  so  u  bears  testimony  opposed  alike 
to  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  admission  of  the 
defendant  ”  ;  but,  though  all  Muhammadans  accept  his 
testimony  on  this  as  on  all  other  matters,  they  have,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  decision  of  their  own  chief  theologians  and  doctors, 
no  justification  for  so  doing.  Ar-Ruyanfs  quickness  in 
detecting  the  trap  set  by  the  M  Heretics  ”  for  the  moment 
confounded  them,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  own  death. 

We  have  already  sufficiently  discussed  that  very  artificial  and 
ingenious  style  of  composition  which  characterises  all  Maqdmat , 

ai  h  in  wfietfier  written  in  Arabic,  as  by  BadPu’z-Zaman 
al-Hamadhdnl  and  al-Hariff,  or  in  Persian,  as  by 
Hamldu’d-Din  of  Balkh,  and  need  not  stop  here  to  consider 
the  work  of  al-Harfri,  who,  by  common  consent,  is  the  King^ 
as  BadPu’z-Zaman  al-Hamadhani  is  the  Pioneer  of  all  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  this  species  of  exaggerated  euphuism. 
Moreover,  al-Harirf’s  work  has  been  so  much  discussed,  com¬ 
mentated,  and  translated,  both  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  that 
only  an  account  thereof  far  lengthier  than  this  volume  could 
afford  to  give  would  dispense  the  reader  who  desires  to  look 
into  the  matter  from  having  recourse  to  such  materials  as  are 
given  by  de  Sacy  in  his  monumental  edition  (Paris,  1822)  ;  or 
by  Chenery  in  the  hundred  pages  of  Introduction  which  he 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Translation  of  the 
“Assemblies”  or  Maqdmat  (London,  1867);  or  to  the 
excellent  German  paraphrases  of  the  Maqama  style  which 
will  be  found  in  Von  Kremer’s  Culturgeschichte  des  Orients 
(vol.  ii,  pp.  470-476), 1  and  other  works  specially  devoted  to 
Arabic  literature.  Zamakhshari,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  very 
shortly,  solemnly  asseverates,  in  a  verse  which  de  Sacy  cites  on 

1  Cf.  d.  ^2  supra. 
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the  title-page  of  his  edition,  that  al-HarirPs  Maqamat  deserve 
to  be  written  in  gold,  and  this  is  the  general  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  and  co-religionists,  though  not  of  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  European  Orientalists.  For  better  or  worse, 
however,  the  materials  available  for  the  study  of  these 
Maqamat  are  singularly  copious  As  to  their  author,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  born  at  Basra  in  a.d.  1054—55, 
and  died  there  in  a.d.  1 121-22  ;  that  he  was  of  insignificant 
and  even  displeasing  appearance,  and  had  an  unpleasant  trick 
of  plucking  hairs  from  his  beard  when  he  was  engaged  in 
thought ;  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  amiable  and  talented  waAr  Anushirwan  b.  Khdlid,  at 
whose  instigation  the  Maqamat  were  written,  and  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated.1 

This  JVaAr ,  on  account  of  his  excellent  historical  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  Seljuqs  (edited  by  Houtsma  in  the  recension  of 
al-Bundari  as  the  second  volume  of  his  Recueil  de 
AnUKhdMn  b*  Textes  relatifs  a  V Histoire  des  Seldjoucides ,  Leyden, 
1889),  deserves  some  mention  in  this  place. 
Nearly  all  that  is  known  about  him  has  been  set  forth  by 
Houtsma  in  his  preface  (pp.  xi-xxx)  to  the  above-mentioned 
work,  but  the  following  notice,  which  I  found  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  <JJyunu> l-Akhbar  (“  Primary  Sources  of  Historical  Data”) 
preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (Add.  2,922, 
f  126"),  and  published  at  pp.  861—2  of  the  ‘Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1902,  has  not,  I  think,  hitherto  been 
translated.  It  occurs  under  the  year  a.h.  532  (= a.d.  1137-38), 
and  runs  as  follows  : — 

“And  in  this  year  died  Anushirwan  b.  Khalid  b.  Muhammad  of 
Kashan  [who  bore  the  kunya ]  Abu  Nasr,  the  Wazir.  He  was  born  at 
Ray  in  a.h.  459  (=a.d.  1066-67),  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  became 


*  See  p.  5  of  de  Sacy’s  edition  and  commentary  thereon  ;  Houtsma’s 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  al-Bundari,  p.  xii ;  and  Brockelmann’s  Gcsch.  d. 
arab.  Litt vol.  i,  p.  276. 
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wazir  to  Sultan  Mahmud  [b.  Muhammad  b.]  Malikshah  in  a.h.  517 
(=a.d.  1123-24),  with  whom  he  came  to  Baghdad,  where  he  took  up 
his  abode.  He  used  to  live  in  the  Precinct  of  Tahir  1  in  a  house  on 
the  shore  of  the  Tigris.  He  was  dismissed  from,  and  again  restored 
to,  his  position  of  Minister  :  then  the  Sultan  arrested  him  and  cast 
him  into  bonds,  but  subsequently  released  him.  The  Caliph  al- 
Mustarshid  bi’llah  made  him  his  Minister  in  the  latter  part  of 
a.h.  526  ( =  a.d.  1132),  and  he  continued  his  administration  until  he 
was  dismissed  in  the  year  a.h.  528  (  =  a.d.  1134),  after  which  he 
abode  in  his  house  in  the  Precinct  of  Tahir,  honoured  by  all,3  until 
he  died  in  this  year  (a.h.  532  =  a.d.  1137-38).  He  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  public  men,  characterised  by  generosity  and 
nobility,  and  a  friend  to  men  of  learning.  He  summoned  to  his 
house  Abu’l-Qasim  b.  al-Husayn,  in  order  that  his  sons  might  hear 
from  him  the  Musnad  of  I  bn  Hanbal  according  to  the  reading  of 
Abu  Muhammad  ibnu’l-Khashshab,  and  granted  permission  to  the 
general  public  to  be  present  at  these  lectures,  of  which  permission 
great  multitudes  availed  themselves.  Ibn  Jakina  the  poet  com¬ 
posed  both  panegyrics  and  satires  on  him,  amongst  the  former,  the 
following  : — 

“  ‘  They  asked  me  who  was  the  greatest  of  men  in  worth : 

I  replied ,  “  Their  master ,  Anushiiwan ; 

And  if  he  shows  humility  amongst  us 

That  is  but  one  of  the  signs  of  him  whose  rank  is  high  ; 

For  when  the  stars  are  reflected  on  the  surface  of  water 
It  is  not  that  they  are  lowly  situated.”1 

“The  Qadi  Nasilju’d-Dm  of  Arrajan  wrote  to  ask  him  for  a  tent. 
Not  having  one,  he  sent  him  a  purse  containing  five  hundred  dinars , 
bidding  him  buy  a  tent.  Al-Arrajani  replied  as  follows  : — 

“  ‘  Praise  God  for  the  bounty  of  such  a  man  as  Abu  Khalid , 

Who  hath  revived  generosity  for  us  after  that  it  had  departed. 

I  asked  him  for  a  tent  wherein  I  might  take  shelter , 

And  he  lavished  on  me  a  tent  full  of  gold  I* 


*  This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  reading,  though  the  MS.  has  “  ad]y 
Dhahiri  ”  for  “  at-Tdhiri.”  See  le  Strange’s  Baghdad  during  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate  (Oxford,  1900),  pp.  118-121,  and  the  map  facing  p.  107 
(site  No.  19). 

■  Perhaps,  however,  for  Makruman ,  “  honoured,”  we  should  read 
Makruhan»  “  in  disgrace  ” 
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“  He  it  was  who  caused  the  Maqamdt  of  al- Hariri  to  be  composed, 
and  to  him  does  al-Hariri  allude  at  the  beginning  of  his  Maqamdt 
where  he  says :  ‘  Then  suggested  to  me  one  whose  suggestion  is  as  a 
decree,  and  obedience  to  whom  is  as  a  prize  ’  .  .  .  And  Anushirwan 
was  a  Shbite — may  God  deal  gently  with  him  !  ” 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  great  MTtazilite 
commentator  and  philologist  Abu’l-Qasim  Mahmud  b.  ‘Umar 
az-Zamakhsharl,  who  was  born  at  Khwarazm 
azZsha3kh"  (the  m°dern  Khiva)  in  a.d.  1074,  and  died 
near  the  same  place  in  a.d.  1143.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  Mecca,  whence  he  is  often  entitled  Jaru  llah 
(u  God’s  neighbour  ”).  Though  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
Shucubiyya,  who  held  the  Persians  to  be  superior  to  the 
Arabs,  he  composed  an  Arabic-Persian  lexicon  for  the  use 
of  his  countrymen,  which  was  published  at  Leipzig  by 
Wetzstein  in  a.d.  1844.  The  KashshaJ ,  his  great  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Qur’an  ;  the  Mufassal ,  a  very  notable  work 
on  Arabic  grammar  ;  his  geographical  dictionary,  entitled 
Kitdbu  l-Amkina  waU-Jibal  wa'l-Mlyah  ;  and  his  a  Collars  of 
Gold”  ( Atwdqu'dh-Dhahab ),  all  written  in  Arabic,  are  his 
most  important  and  celebrated  works. 


Of  Abu’l-Fath  Muhammad  b.  Abi’l-Oasim  b.  ‘Abdu’l- 
Karim  b.  Abi  Bakr  Ahmad  of  Shahristan  in  Khurasan  little 
need  be  said  save  that  he  was  born  in  a.d.  1086  : 

ash-Shahnstani.  .  . 

visited  Baghdad,  where  he  resided  for  three  yearss 
in  a.d.  1116-17;  died  in  his  native  city  in  a.d,  1153;  and, 
besides  two  or  three  less  celebrated  works,  composed  about 
a.d.  1127  his  admirable  Book  of  Sects,  of  which  the  Arabic 
text  was  published  by  Cureton  in  a.d.  1846,  and  a  German 
translation  with  notes  by  Dr.  Theodor  Haarbriicker  in  a.d. 
1850.  For  long  this  has  been  the  only  accessible  Arabic  work 
dealing  with  this  important  subject,  but  now  at  last  the  earlier, 
fuller,  and  almost  homonymous  work  of  the  Andalusian  Phi- 
hirite  theologian  Ibn  Hazm  (b.  a.d.  994,  d.  1064)  has  been 
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published  at  Cairo  (a.h.  1317-21  =  a.d.  1899-1903).  For 
a  copy  of  this  fine  edition  of  a  most  important  book  of 
reference  hitherto  absolutely  inaccessible  to  all  save  a  favoured 
few,  I  am  indebted  to  my  lamented  friend  and  master,  the  late 
Grand  Mufti  of  Egypt,  Shaykh  Muhammad  cAbduh,  the 
greatest  man,  the  most  able  teacher,  and  the  profoundest 
thinker  produced  by  Islam  in  our  days. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  FOUR  GREAT  POETS  OF  THE  LATE  TWELFTH  CENTURY, 
ANWARI,  KHAQANI,  NIDJJAIVlf  OF  GANJA,  AND  pHAHfR 
OF  FARYAB 


In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  depart  from  the  chronological 
sequence  of  events  which  I  have  hitherto  striven  to  observe, 
and  to  consider  together  four  poets  of  the  later  Seljfiq  period, 
who  are,  by  the  general  consent  of  their  countrymen,  amongst 
the  greatest  masters  of  verse  whom  Persia  has  produced. 
They  were  not  strictly  contemporary,  and  only  one  of  them 
can  be  called  a  Seljuq  poet,  but  they  may  conveniently  be 
discussed  and  contrasted  in  a  single  chapter,  since  they  are 
all  figures  in  the  literary  world  of  Persia  too  important  to 
be  summarily  dismissed.  These  four  poets  are  Anwar!  of 
Khawaran  in  Khurdsan,  who,  though  he  survived  Sanjar  some 
thirty  or  forty  years,  achieved  his  reputation  in  that  monarch’s 
reign  ;  Kh&qani,  the  poet  of  Shirwanshah,  born  at  Ganja 
(now  Elizavetpol)  in  a.h.  500  (a.d.  1106-7)  ;  Nidhamf, 
also  born  at  Ganja  some  thirty-five  years  later  ;  and  Dhahiru 
’d-Din  Faryabl,  born  at  Fary&b  near  Balkh,  who,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  frequented  in  turn  the 
Courts  of  Tughanshah  of  Nishapur,  Husamu’d-Dawla  Arda- 
shlr  of  Mazandaran,  and  the  Atabeks  of  Adharbayjdn,  and 
finally  died  at  Tabriz  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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Of  these  four  poets  Anwari  is  at  once  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  celebrated,  and  in  the  following  well-known  verse 
is  even  ranked  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  poets 

Anwari.  4  0 

whom  Persia  has  produced  : — 

Dar  shi‘r  si  ian  payambaran-and, 

Qawlist  ki  jumlagi  bar  an-and  : 

Firdawsi  u  Anwari  u  Sa‘dt, 

Har  chand  ki  ‘Ld  nabiyya  ba'di.1 

It  is  difficult  for  an  European  student  of  Persian,  however 
anxious  he  may  be  to  give  due  weight  to  the  opinion  of  native 
critics,  to  think  of  Anwari  as  the  equal  of  Firdawsi  and  Sacdi, 
or  as  the  superior  of  Ndsir-i-Khusraw  or  Nidhdmi,  but  this  is 
partly  because,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  panegyric — 
and  most  of  Anwari’s  qasidas  were  panegyrics — however 
skilfully  constructed,  can  seldom  arouse  much  enthusiasm, 
save  in  the  heart  of  him  whose  praises  it  celebrates.  A 
friend  of  mine,  Mirza  Muhammad,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  scholarly  Persians  whom  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet,  is  of  opinion  that  Anwari’s  reputation  rests  mainly  on 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  his  qasidas  which  are  not 
panegyrics,  and  this  view  is  probably  the  true  one.  In  most 
other  forms  of  verse,  such  as  the  ghazal  and  quatrain,  Anwari 
is  not  specially  distinguished,  though  his  fragments  (muqatta'dt) 
often  reveal  a  strong  individuality. 

Concerning  the  circumstances  of  Anwari’s  life  we  possess 
but  little  authentic  information,  though  a  careful  and  critical 
examination  of  his  poems  would  doubtless  furnish  us  with 
some  hitherto  unremarked  and  trustworthy  data  for  his  bio¬ 
graphy.  From  other  sources  we  learn  but  little  on  which 
reliance  can  be  placed.  ‘Awfl  in  his  Lubabtfl-Albab  (vol.  ii, 
pp.  125-138  of  my  edition)  as  usual  tells  us  practically  nothing, 
save  that  the  poet  was  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Geometry,  and 
Logic,  a  fact  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  especially  from 

1  For  the  translation  of  this  verse  see  p.  116  supra. 
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one  of  Anwarfs  own  poems  cited  in  the  Ta  rlkh-i-GuzIda,1 
wherein  he  adds  to  these  accomplishments  Music,  Metaphysics, 
Natural  Science,  and  Judicial  Astrology,  and  even  declares 
himself  proficient  cc  in  every  science,  pure  or  applied,  known 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries.”  According  to  Dawlatshah 
(pp.  83-86  of  my  edition)  he  was  born  in  Abiward  at  a  village 
near  Mihna  in  the  Dasht-i-Khawaran,  on  which  account  he 
at  first  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of  Khawari,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  changed  to  Anwari.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  at  the 
Mansuriyya  College  of  Tus,  where  he  lived  the  cramped  and 
straitened  life  of  a  needy  student.  One  day — so  runs  the  tale 
— there  passed  by  the  gate  of  the  College  a  man  gorgeously 
apparelled,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse,  and  surrounded  by 
servants  and  attendants.  Anwari,  struck  by  his  magnificence, 
inquired  who  he  was,2  and  on  learning  that  he  was  a  poet 
exclaimed,  “Good  heavens  !  Am  I  so  poor  when  the  rank  of 
Science  is  so  high,  and  is  he  so  rich  when  the  grade  of  Poetry 
stands  so  low  ?  By  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  from  to-day  onwards  I  will  busy  myself  with  Poetry, 
which  is  the  lowest  of  my  accomplishments  !  ”  And  that  very 
night,  it  is  said,  he  composed  the  celebrated  qa$ida  beginning — 

Gar  dil  u  dast  bahr  u  kdn  bashad, 

Dil  u  dast-i-Khudayagdn  bashad. 

u  If  Heart  and  Hand  can  rank  as  Sea  and  Mine,3 
It  is  this  Heart  and  Hand,  O  Sire,  of  thine  !" 

In  the  morning  he  presented  himself  at  Sultan  Sanjar’s 
reception,  and,  having  recited  his  poem,  was  asked  whether  he 

1  For  both  text  and  translation  see  pp.  7-8  of  my  Biographies  of  Persian 
Poets  contained  in  the  Ta’rikh-i-Guzida  ( J.R.A.S .  for  October,  1900),  in  the 
separate  reprint.  The  text  will  also  be  found  at  pp.  704-5  of  the  Lucknow 
lithographed  edition  of  a.h.  1297  (==  a.d.  1880). 

*  M.  Ferte,  in  the  notice  on  Anwari  which  he  published  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  March- April,  1895,  suggests  (p.  244)  that  Amir  Mu‘izzi  was 
the  gorgeously-arrayed  poet  in  question. 

3  /.£.,  in  profundity  and  liberality. 
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desired  a  present  of  money  or  a  position  at  the  Court ;  to 
which  he  replied  : — 

“  Save  at  thy  threshold  in  the  world  no  resting-place  have  I  ; 

Except  this  gate  no  place  is  found  whereon  my  head  would  lie.” 

Thereupon  Sanjar  made  him  an  allowance  and  took  him 
with  him  to  Merv. 

According  to  a  very  well-known  verse  cited  by  Dawlatshah 
(p.  84),  Khawar&n  produced,  besides  Anwari,  three  incom¬ 
parable  geniuses,  namely,  Abu  ‘All  Ahmad  Shaddn,  who  was 
for  a  time  Prime  Minister  to  Tughril  Beg;  Ustdd  Ascad  of 
Mihna,  a  doctor  of  Theology  and  Law  contemporary  with 
al-Ghazali,  with  whom  he  disputed  ;  and  the  celebrated  Sufi 
Abu  Sacid  ibn  Abi’l-Khayr,  whose  life  and  work  have  already 
been  considered  (pp.  261-269  supra). 

Although  Anwari  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
astrologers  of  his  time,  he  ventured  on  a  forecast  which,  owing 
to  the  notoriety  which  it  attained  and  its  conspicuous  non- 
fulfilment,  considerably  damaged  his  prestige.  It  happened 
that  during  Sanjar’s  reign  all  the  seven  planets  were  at  one 
period  in  the  Sign  of  the  Balance,1  and  Anwari  declared  that 
this  conjunction  portended  gales  of  such  severity  that  buildings 
and  trees  would  be  overthrown  and  cities  destroyed.  Many 
people  were  so  alarmed  by  these  predictions  that  they  dug 
cellars  in  which  to  take  refuge  from  the  impending  calamity. 
But  when  the  fateful  night  arrived  there  was  so  little  wind 
that  a  naked  light  burned  unwaveringly  on  the  top  of  a 
minaret  ;  nor  was  Anwarl’s  plea  that  the  effects  of  such  a 
conjunction  did  not  appear  at  once,  but  took  time  to  develop, 
more  successful,  for  during  the  whole  of  that  year  there  was 
so  little  wind  that  it  did  not  suffice  for  the  winnowing  of  the 
harvests  2  about  Merv,  which  consequently  lay  on  the  ground 

1  See  Ibnu’l-Athir,  who  places  the  conjunction  in  a.h.  582  on  the  29th 
of  Jumada  II  (=  September  16,  a.d.  1186),  and  speaks  only  of  five  planets. 

2  This  detail  is  also  mentioned  by  Ibnu’l-Athir,  loc.  cit. 
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till  the  following  spring.  On  this  Farid -i-Katib  composed  a 
verse  which  may  be  thus  paraphrased  : — 

“Said  An wari,  'Such  fearful  gales  shall  blow 
As  houses,  nay,  e’en  hills,  shall  overthrow.’ 

The  day  proved  breathless ;  Anwari,  I  ween  you 
And  ADolus  must  settle  it  between  you  !  ” 1 


This  conjunction  of  the  planets  is  generally  considered  to 
have  taken  place  in  Rajab,  a.h.  581  (=  October,  a.d.  1185), 
or  possibly,  as  hinted  by  Eth£,  nearly  a  year  later  ; 2  so  that 
Anwari’s  death,  the  dates  assigned  to  which  by  different 
biographers  (and  even  by  the  same  biographer  in  different 
passages  of  the  same  work)  vary  between  a.h.  545  and  656 
(  =  a.d.  1150-1258),  must  have  taken  place  after  (probably 
soon  after)  this  event. 

By  far  the  fullest  and  best  critical  monograph  on  Anwari 
is  that  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1883  by  Professor 
Valentin  Zhukovski,  under  the  title  of  c All 

Zhukovski’s  . 

Memoir  on  Awhaau  d-Din  Anwari :  Materials  for  a  Biography 

Anwari.  *  .  .  .  J  r  / 

and  Characteristic-Sketch .  It  is  unfortunately 
written  in  Russian,  and  is  therefore  inaccessible  to  the 
majority  of  Orientalists  ;  but  we  owe  to  Dr.  W.  Pertsch  an 
excellent  epitome  of  the  biographical  portion,  published  in 
vol.  ii  of  the  Liter atur-Blatt fur  Orientalische  Philologie  (Leipzig, 
1884-5).  The  Russian  work  comprises  xxiv  +  146  pages, 
followed  by  90  pages  of  Persian  text,  and  consists  of : — 

1  W.  Pertsch  gives  the  following  rendering  in  German  (Literatur-Blatt 
fur  Orientalische  Philologie ,  vol.  ii,  p.  16)  : — 


“  Ein  Wetter  kiindete  uns  Anwari  voraus, 

Das  Berge  stiirzen  sollt’  und  Lander  tilgen  aus  ; 

Der  Tag  erschien,  allein  es  blieb  so  still  wie  nie  : 
Warum,  weiss  niemand  sonst,  als  Gott — und  Anwari.” 


*  Ibnu’l-Athir,  who  affords  contemporary  evidence,  favours  the  later 
date,  for  he  places  the  conjunction  of  the  five  (not  seven)  planets  on  the 
29th  of  Jumada  II,  a.h.  582  (=  September  16,  1186),  and  alludes  both  to 
the  predictions  of  the  astrologers  and  their  complete  falsification. 
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A  Preface  (pp.  i-vii) ; 

An  Introduction  (pp.  viii-xxiv)  ; 

Chapter  i  (pp.  1-30).  Biography  of  Anwari  ; 

Chapter  ii  (pp.  31-78).  Literary  activity  and  characteristics  of 
Anwari ; 

Chapter  iii  (pp.  79-97).  The  commentaries  on  Anwari’s  poems  in 
general,  and  that  of  Abu’l- Hasan  Fardhani  in  particular  ; 

Chapter  iv  (pp.  98-102).  The  language  of  Anwari  and  the  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  his  works  ; 

Translations  of  qasidas  (pp.  103-135)  ; 

Translations  of  ghazals  (pp.  135-137) ; 

A  Table  of  the  Muhammadan  years  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  from  a.h.  225  to  a.h.  1273,  with  their  Christian  equivalents 
(pp.  138-141) ; 

Alphabetical  index  of  proper  names  (pp.  141-146). 

The  Persian  texts  at  the  end  of  the  volume  comprise  : — 


Selected  qasidas  (six  in  number),  the  first  with  full  and  the 
remainder  with  occasional  commentary  (pp.  2-72) ; 

Selected  ghazals,  four  in  number  (pp.  73-76) ; 

Biography  of  Anwari  from  the  Tadhkira,  or  Memoirs,  of  Dawlat- 
shah  (pp.  78-83)  ; 

Biography  of  Anwari  from  the  Miratu’l-Khayal  of  Shir  Khan  Ludi 
(pp.  83-85) ; 

Biography  of  Anwari  from  the  Atash-Kada  of  Lutf  ‘All  Beg 
(pp.  85-88)  ; 

Biography  of  Anwari  from  the  Haft  Iqlim  of  Amin  Ahmad-i-Razi 
(pp.  88-90). 


Amongst  the  mass  of  interesting  matter  collected  by 
Zhukovski,  attention  may  be  especially  directed  to  his  table 
(on  p.  29)  of  the  various  dates  assigned  to  Anwari’s  death  by 
different  authorities,  and  his  list  of  the  very  numerous  Arabic 
and  Persian  works  (over  sixty  in  number)  to  which  Abu’l- 
Hasan  Fardhani  refers  in  his  Commentary  (pp.  89-96).  As 
regards  the  former,  the  date  of  Anwari’s  death  is  given  : — 


In  the  Atash-Kada  of  Lutf  ‘All  Beg  (composed  in  a.h.  1180  = 
a.d.  1766-77)  as  a.h.  545  (=  a.d.  1150-51)  in  Zhukovski’s  text,  but  as 
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a.h.  656  (=a.d.  1258)  or  a.h.  659  (=a.d.  1261)  in  the  Bombay 
lithographed  edition  of  a.h.  1277  (=a.d.  1860-61)  ;* 

In  the  Taqwimu’t-Tawarikh  of  Hajji  Khalifa  (composed  in 
A.H.  1058  =  A.D.  1648)  as  A.H.  547  (=A.D.  II52-53)  ; 

In  the  Tadhkira  of  Dawlatshah  (p.  86  of  my  edition)  as  a.h.  547 
(=  a.d.  1152-53),  but  some  MSS.  give  other  dates,  such  as  a.h.  548 
and  556 ; 

In  the  Miratu’l-Khayal  of  Shir  Khan-i-Ludi  (composed  in  a.h.  1102 
=  a.d.  1690-91)  as  a.h.  549  (=  a.d.  1154-55) ; 

In  the  Haft  Iqlim  of  Amin  Ahmad-i-Razi  (composed  in  a.h.  1002 
=  a.d.  1593-94)  as  a.h.  580  (=a.d.  1184-85)  ; 

In  the  Mujmal  of  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Yahya  Fasi'b  of  Khwaf 
(composed  in  a.h.  845  =  a.d.  1441-42)  as  a.h.  585  (=a.d.  1189-90)  ; 

In  the  Khuldsatu’ l- Ash1  dr  of  Taqi  Khan  of  Kashan  (composed,  so 
far  as  this  earlier  portion  is  concerned,  in  a.h.  985  =  a.d.  1577-78) 
as  a.h.  587  (=a.d.  1191) ; 

In  the  Miratu'WAlam  of  Muhammad  Bakhtawar  Khan  (composed 
in  A.H.  1078  =  A.D.  1667-68)  as  A.H.  592  (=  A.D.  H96)  J 

While,  lastly,  the  date  A.H.  597  (=a.d.  1200-1)  is  given  by 
d’Herbelot  and  Stewart. 

As  will  be  seen,  most  of  these  works  are  comparatively 
modern,  only  two,  the  Mujmal  and  Dawlatsh^h’s  Tadhkira , 
reaching  back  even  as  far  as  the  ninth  century  of  the  hijra 
(latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  of  our  era).  Of  the  older  works 
from  which  information  might  be  expected,  the  Chahar 
Maqala  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  Anwari,  while  the 
Ta’rikh-i-GuzIda  of  Hamdu’llah  Mustawff  (composed  a.h. 
730  =  a.d.  1330)  and  the  Lubabu  l-Albab  of  ‘Awfl  (early 
thirteenth  century  of  our  era),  though  they  both  consecrate 
articles  to  him,  omit  to  mention  the  date  of  his  death,  as  does 
the  Arabic  Atharu> l-Bilad  of  al-Qazwinl  (ed.  Wiistenfeld, 
p.  242,  s.v.  Khawaran),  which  merely  describes  his  poetry  as 
M  more  subtle  than  water,”  and  says  that  it  is  in  Persian  what 
that  of  Abu’l-cAtahiya  is  in  Arabic — a  comparison  which  seems 
to  me  singularly  inapt.  At  present,  therefore,  no  data  are 

1  Unfortunately,  no  trustworthy  text  of  the  Atash-Kada  is  available,  so 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  dates  given  in  the  lithographed 
edition  or  in  the  generality  of  manuscripts,  especially  when  they  are  not 
written  out  fully  in  words. 
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available  for  determining  accurately  when  Anwar!  was  born 
or  when  he  died,  but,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  his  death 
must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  a.h.  581,  and  probably, 
as  assumed  by  Zhukovski  and  Eth£,  between  a.h.  585  and 
587  ( —  a.d.  1189-91). 

Before  proceeding  to  a  fuller  examination  of  Zhukovski’s 
admirable  work,  allusion  should  be  made  to  another  monograph 
on  Anwar!  by  M.  Ferte,  published  in  the  ‘Journal  Asiatique 
for  March-April,  1895  (series  ix,  vol.  5,  pp.  235-268).  This 
need  not  detain  us,  for  it  is  quite  uncritical  ;  the  author  seems 
to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  Zhukovski’s  or  Pertsch’s  work, 
and  contents  himself  with  translating  a  few  of  Anwan’s  most 
celebrated  poems  and  reproducing  some  of  the  best  known, 
but  probably  in  many  cases  apocryphal,  anecdotes  of  the 
biographers. 

Zhukovski  begins  his  book  with  a  brief  Preface,  in  which 
he  describes  the  materials  which  he  had  at  his  disposal,  and 
explains  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  select  the  six  qasldas 
whereof  the  text  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The 
first  of  these,  which  is  also  the  first  in  the  Lucknow  edition, 
begins : — 

Baz  in  chi  juwani  u  jamdl-ast  jahan-rd  ? 

and  is  chosen  because  it  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  of  Anwarfs  qasldas , 
and  because  Abu’l-Hasan  Far&hffiii’s  commentary  on  it,  which 
Zhukovski  prints  with  the  text  of  the  poem,  is  particularly 
full. 

The  second,  beginning  : — 

Agar  muhawwil-i-hdl-i-j ahaniyan  na  Qadast, 

Chira  majariy-i-ahwal  bar  khilaf-i-ridast  ? 

is  chosen  because,  in  Zhukovski’s  opinion,  Nicolas,  who  trans¬ 
lated  it,  has  misunderstood  it,  and  misrepresented  Anwar!  on 
the  strength  of  it. 
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The  third,  already  mentioned,  which  begins  : — - 

Gar  dil  u  dast  bahr  u  kan  bashad, 

Dil  u  dast-i-Khudayagan  bashad, 

is  chosen  because  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  alike  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Anwarfs  qasjdas. 

The  fourth,  published  by  Kirkpatrick  with  an  English 
translation,  entitled  u  The  Tears  of  Khurasan,”  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Miscellany ,  p.  286  et  seqq.  (Calcutta,  a.d. 
1785),  is  chosen  on  account  of  its  historic  interest,  its  human 
feeling,  and  its  celebrity.  It  begins  : — 

Bar  Samarqand  agar  bug'zari,  ay  bad-i-sahar, 
Nama-i-ahl-i-Khurdsan  bi-bar-i- Sultan  bar. 

The  fifth,  beginning  : — ■ 

Ay  biradar,  bishnaw  in  ramzi  zi  shi(r  u  sh&Hri , 

is  interesting  as  containing  Anwarfs  confession  as  a  poet. 

The  sixth  and  last,  beginning  : — 

Ay  Musulmanan,  fighan  az  jawr-i-charkh-i-chatibart  / 

is  chosen  as  one  of  the  last  and  finest  of  Anwarfs  poems  (his 
“swan-song,”  as  Zhukovski  terms  it),  and  because  of  its 
biographical  interest. 

Of  the  ghazals  only  four  are  given,  and  Zhukovski  has 
admittedly  taken  these  more  or  less  at  random,  considering 
that  all  of  them  are  about  equal  in  point  of  merit  and  interest. 

The  Preface  is  followed  by  an  Introduction,  dealing  with 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  professional  poet  in  Persia, 
especially  at  this  epoch,  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  under 
which  he  laboured,  if  he  wished  to  make  money,  of  devoting 
his  attention  chiefly  to  political  and  panegyric  verse,  varied  by 
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satire,  the  natural  counterpart  of  eulogy.  Rhetoric  in  verse 
rather  than  true  poetry  was  generally,  as  Zhukovski  well  says, 
the  output  of  these  Court-poets,  who  fulfilled  to  a  certain 
extent  the  functions  proper  to  the  journalist  in  modern  times, 
as  well  as  the  more  intimate  duties  of  the  boon-companion  and 
sycophant.  The  Court-poet  frankly  wanted  and  wrote  for 
money.  “  If  thou  wilt  give  me  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
Rudagl  obtained  from  the  bounty  of  kings,  I  will  produce 
poetry  a  thousand  times  as  good,”  said  Shaykh  Abu  Zarra‘a 
al-Macmar{  of  Gurgan  to  his  patron.1  The  poet  was  expected 
to  show  himself  equal  to  every  occasion,  whether  of  joy  or 
grief ;  to  congratulate,  as  we  have  seen,  the  royal  eye  which 
first  detected  the  new  moon  heralding  the  conclusion  of  the 
month  of  fasting,  or  to  console  for  a  fall  from  a  restive  horse, 
or  a  bad  throw  at  backgammon,  or  even  a  defeat  in  the  field  of 
battle  ; 2 3  even  to  offer  condolence  to  a  friend  afflicted  with 
toothache. 

Another  curious  point  which  Zhukovski  brings  out  is  that 
every  poet  of  note  had  his  raw/,  or  rhapsodist,  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  task  of  declaiming  the  poetry  which  he  had 
composed.  Firdawsi  mentions  Abu  Dulaf  as  his  raw/  ;  3 
Abu’l-Faraj-i-Runl  says  in  a  verse  cited  by  Zhukovski  :  “  My 
r&wl  has  recited  in  [your]  audience-chamber  the  conquest  of 
Merv  and  Nishapur”  ;  while  Mas^d-i-Saffl-i-Salman,  in  a 
verse  also  cited  by  Zhukovski,  bids  his  raw/,  Khwaja  Abu’l- 
Fath,  not  to  find  fault  with  his  verse,  but  remove  by  his  heart- 
moving  and  wonderful  voice  such  defects  as  mar  its  beauty. 
The  obscurity  of  much  of  this  high-flown,  rhetorical, 
panegyric  verse  is  such  that  copious  commentary  is  needed  to 
render  it  intelligible,  and  without  this  aid  one  is  compelled 

1  See  p.  io  of  my  edition  of  ‘Awfi’s  Lubdb ,  vol.  ii. 

2  See  the  quatrain  addressed  to  Sultan  Sanjar  by  Farid-i-Katib  on  the 
occasion  of  his  defeat  by  the  army  of  Qara-Khita  ( Ta’rikh-i-Guzida ,  ed. 
Jules  Gantin,  vol.  i,  pp.  260-263). 

3  See  Noldeke’s  Iranisches  Nationalepos,  p.  24  of  the  tirage-a-parl. 
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to  say,  44  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is  in  the  poet’s  belly  ” 
( Manila  ’ sh-shicr  fl  batni  ’ sh-sh^ir), 

Zhukovski  ends  his  introduction  by  an  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  three  periods  of  development  in  Persian  poetry  down 
to  the  earlier  Seljuq  period,  namely,  the  epic  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  revival  of  Persian  national  feeling  under  the 
Samanids,  and  which  culminated  in  Firdawsl  ;  the  venal 
panegyric,  against  which  Nasir-i-Khusraw  and  ‘Umar 
Khayyam  revolted  ;  and  the  mystic  verse  to  which  the  dis¬ 
appointed  and  disillusioned  panegyrist  (such  as  Sana’!,  and, 
though  too  late  for  practical  results,  Anwar!  also)  so  often 
turned  at  last. 

The  materials  for  Anwari’s  biography  are  far  less  copious 
than  we  could  wish,  but  from  the  eight  biographical  works 
enumerated  on  pp.  369-370  supra ,  in  conjunction  with  what 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  poet’s  own  works,  Zhukovski  has  put 
together  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  nearly  as  full  a  notice 
of  his  life  as  it  is  at  present  within  our  power  to  construct.  Of 
Anwari’s  birth  and  early  life  we  know  practically  nothing. 
That  he  was,  as  his  biographers  assert,  a  diligent  student,  and 
well  versed  in  most  of  the  sciences  of  his  age,  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  varied  learning  which  he  is  so  prone  to  display  in 
his  verse,  but  by  his  own  explicit  declaration  in  a  rather  cele¬ 
brated  fragment  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  and 
which  begins  : — 

Garchi  dar  bastam  dar-i-madh  u  ghazal  yakbdragi, 

Zan  ma-bar  k’az  nadhm-i-alfadh  u  ma(dni  qasir-am .* 

1  This  fragment,  consisting  of  nineteen  verses,  will  be  found  in  its 
entirety  on  p.  307  of  the  Tabriz  edition  of  a.h.  1266,  and,  with  some 
difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  verses,  on  pp.  704-5  of  the  Lucknow 
edition  of  A.H.  1297  (a.d.  1880).  Six  verses  of  it  are  given  in  the  Ta’rtkh-i- 
Guzida  (see  my  notice  of  the  Biographies  of  Poets  contained  in  that  work 
published  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1900,  and  January,  1901,  pp.  7-8 
of  the  tirage-a-part)>  and  at  pp.  6-7  of  Zhukovski’s  monograph.  In  another 
verse  (p.  87,  1.  3  of  the  Lucknow  edition)  Anwari  says  :  “  In  whatever 
accomplishment  you  examine  me,  you  will  think  that  therein  lies  my 
perfection.” 
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In  another  fragment  quoted  by  Zhukovski  (p.  7),  Anwarf 
similarly  boasts  of  his  more  frivolous  accomplishments,  such  as 
his  skill  in  calligraphy,  chess,  and  backgammon  ;  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  verse,  both  his  own  and  that  of  the  older  poets  ;  and 
his  powers  of  satire,  wit,  and  invective  ;  so  that,  as  he  remarks 
to  his  patron,  “  You  need  have  no  fear  of  being  bored.” 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  biographers  are  right  in  their  opinion 
that  Anwarf,  while  little  disposed  to  underrate  his  own  merits 
as  a  poet,  was  not  inclined  to  rate  poetry  very  high.  In  a 
verse  whereof  the  correct  text  (which  materially  differs  in  sense 
from  the  version  contained  in  the  lithographed  editions  at  my 
disposal1)  is,  I  think,  that  given  by  cAwff  ( Lubab ,  vol.  ii,  p.  117 
of  my  edition),  Anwarf  says  : — 

“  After  all ,  1  am  like  Sana’i,  even  though  I  be  not  like  Sabir,” 

Sand’f  being,  as  we  have  seen,  admittedly  a  poet  of  the  first 
class,  and  far  more  celebrated  than  Adfb  Sabir,  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  since  he  sang  Sanjar’s  praises  and  died  in  rendering  him  a 
service,  Anwarf  probably  deemed  it  improper  to  belittle.  In 
the  same  poem  he  says : — 

“  Talent  is,  indeed,  a  disgrace  in  our  time ,  else  this  verse 

Declares  that  I  am  not  [merely']  a  poet,  but  a  magician  /  ” 

Again  he  says  in  another  place  (p.  694  of  the  Lucknow 
edition  of  1880)  : — 

“  /  have  a  soul  ardent  as  fire  and  a  tongue  fluent  as  water, 

A  mind  sharpened  by  intelligence,  and  verse  devoid  of  flaw. 

Alas  l  There  is  no  patron  worthy  of  my  eulogies  l 
Alas!  There  is  no  sweetheart  worthy  of  my  odes!” 

He  likewise  declares  (p.  688)  that  his  poetry  goes  all  over 

*  The  rendering  of  this  other  version  is  :  “  After  all  I  am  not  like  Sand’ i 
nor  like  Sabir,” 
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the  world,  like  carrier  pigeons,  and  (p.  34,  1.  5)  that  his  style 
is,  by  common  consent,  the  best  amongst  all  contemporary 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  the  art  of  poetry  he  says 
(p.  730) 

“0  Anwari,  dost  thou  know  what  poetry  and  covetousness  are  ? 

The  former  is  the  child  and  the  latter  the  nurse  /  .  .  . 

Like  the  cock  thou  hast  a  crest  of  Science ; 

Why  dost  thou  lay  eggs  like  a  hen  t  ” 

And  he  concludes  by  bidding  himself  no  longer  “  fling  the  filth 
of  poetry  to  the  winds.”  Another  interesting  fragment,  which 
bears  out,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  account  given  by  the  biographers 
of  the  motives  which  induced  Anwari  to  abandon  learning  for 
poetry,  begins  at  the  bottom  of  p.  629  of  the  Lucknow  edition. 
He  says  : — 

“  Since  my  consideration  may  be  increased  by  panegyric  and  ode, 

Why  should  I  consume  my  soul  in  the  fire  of  thought  ? 

I  have  thrown  away  twenty  years  in  ‘perhaps’  and  ‘it  may  be’; 

God  hath  not  given  me  the  life  of  Noah  l 

Henceforth  1  will  rein  in  my  natural  disposition, 

If  1  see  the  door  of  acceptance  and  success  open  before  me ; 

And  if  they  vouchsafe  me  no  gift,  I  will,  after  essaying  praise , 

Destroy  with  words  of  satire  the  head  of  such  a  patron  l  ” 

“  Begging,”  says  Anwari  in  another  place  (bottom  of  p.  41), 
“  is  the  Law  of  the  poets  ” ;  and  he  is  ready  enough  with  threats 
of  satire — and  that,  generally,  of  the  coarsest  kind — when 
begging  avails  not.  Yet  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  hatefulness 
of  a  courtier’s  life,  while  recognising,  with  anger  and  resent¬ 
ment  against  his  time,  that  thus  only,  and  not  by  the  scholar’s 
life  which  he  would  fain  lead,  can  wealth  be  obtained.  Thus 
he  says  (p.  711,  11.  2-4)  : — 

“  It  is  not  fitting,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  courtier’s  code, 
Again  to  impose  vexation  on  my  heart  and  soul; 
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To  wag  my  tongue  in  prose  or  verse, 

And  bring  forth  virgin  fancies  from  my  mind, 

For  the  whole  business  of  courtiers  comes  to  this — 

To  receive  blows  and  give  abuse.” 

As  to  the  spitefulness  of  Fortune  towards  men  of  learning, 
he  says  (p.  39,  1.  6)  : — 

“  How  can  any  one  realise  that  this  blue-coloured  hump-back  [ i.e 
the  sky ] 

Is  so  passionately  fond  of  annoying  men  of  learning  ?  ” 

And  so  poor  Anwarf,  scholar  by  taste  and  poet  by  profession, 
is  torn  asunder  between  this  and  that,  neither  content  to  share 
the  scholar’s  poverty,  nor  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
hollow  insincerity  of  the  courtier’s  life  ;  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  rebuffs  to  which  his  vocation  exposes  him,  holding  his  way 
of  life  in  bitter  contempt,  longing  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Avicenna,  yet  living  the  life  of  Abu  Nuwds.  In  spite  of  his 
dictum  that  a  poet  ought  not  to  write  verses  after  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  (p.  725,  1.  1),  he  himself  practised  the 
art  of  poetry  for  at  least  forty  years  ;  since  two  of  his  poems 
(pp.  636  and  651)  mention  a.h.  540  (=:  a.d.  1145-46)  as  the 
date  of  the  current  year,  while  he  continued  to  write  verses 
after  his  astrological  fiasco,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place 
in  or  about  the  year  a.h.  58 1  ( =  a.d.  1185-86).  Yet  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  after  he  had,  without  fault  on  his  part,  as  it 
would  appear,  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  people  of  Balkh, 
he  appears  to  have  forsworn  courts  and  the  service  of  kings  and 
nobles,  and  to  have  returned  to  the  quiet,  secluded,  scholarly 
life  which  he  loved.  To  this  some  of  his  poems  bear  evidence, 
notably  the  fragment  printed,  with  English  rendering,  at 
pp.  8-10  of  the  tirage-a-part  of  the  Biographies  of  Persian 
Poets  wrhich  I  translated  from  the  Ta’rikh-i-Guxlda  in  the 
y.R.A.S.  for  1 900-1.  Herein  he  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
the  peace  and  quiet  which  he  enjoys  in  his  humble  cottage, 
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where  dry  bread  with  some  simple  relish  is  his  fare,  and  the 
ink-bottle  and  the  pen  take  the  place  of  the  wine-cup  and  the 
rebeck.  In  the  same  sense  he  says  in  another  place  (Lucknow 
edition  of  1880,  p.  733,  11.  15—16)  : — 

“  0  Lord ,  give  me,  in  exchange  for  that  luxury  which  was  of  yore, 

The  contentment  of  Truth  and  an  innocent  livelihood, 

Security,  health,  and  acceptable  devotion, 

A  loaf  of  bread,  a  ragged  cloak,  and  to  sit  apart  in  some  corner .” 

Although  Sayyid  Nuru’llah  Shush tarf,  the  author  of  that 
great  biography  of  eminent  Shlutes  entitled  the  Majalisu'l- 
Muminin ,  or  “  Assemblies  of  True  Believers,”  written  about 
a.d.  1586,  reckons  Anwari  amongst  the  poets  who  belonged 
to  the  Shlcasect,  the  following  eulogies  of ‘Umar  on  pp.  53,  74, 
and  720  of  the  Lucknow  edition  of  his  poems,  if  genuine, 
would  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  a  Court-poet  of  the  Seljuqs,  who  were 
fanatical  Sunnis,  could  hardly  profess  in  public  the  heterodox 
doctrine.  In  the  first  of  the  verses  referred  to  Anwari  speaks 
of  “  the  chosen  one  of  the  Church  of  Islam ,  the  chief  of  God's 
religion  i Umar ,x  who  inherits  the  justice  and  firmness  of  [the 
Caliph]  cUmar”  In  the  second  he  says  that  “  the  Holy  Law 
was  made  manifest  by  c  Umar  ”  ;  while  in  the  third  he  says  : — 

“  Through  Muhammad  and  (Umar  paganism  was  annulled  and 
religion  strengthened  ; 

Thy  days  naturally  restored  those  days  to  life  again.” 

Nor,  at  least  while  he  remained  a  Court-poet,  was  Anwari 
inclined  to  observe  at  all  strictly  the  Muhammadan  prohibition 
of  wine.  “  Dost  thou  know  any  way,”  he  says  (p.  688,  11.  4-5 
of  the  Lucknow  edition),  “in  which  I  can  excuse  my  having 
got  drunk  and  been  sick  ?  ”  And  in  another  fragment  (op  cit.y 
p.  698,  11.  12-14),  he  says : — 

1  I.e. ,  Safiyyu’d-Dm  ‘Umar,  the  Mufti  of  Balkh. 
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u  0  noble  sir ,  thou  knowest  that,  being  a  fflicted  with  the  gout, 

I,  thy  servant,  abstain  from  everything  which  is  sour. 

I  asked  for  wine,  and  thou  didst  give  me  stale  vinegar, 

Such  that,  should  I  drink  it,  I  should  rise  up  at  the  Resurrection 
like  pickled  meat. 

Where  is  thy  butler,  then,  so  that  I  may  pour 

A  cupful  of  it  into  the  ears  and  nose  of  the  scoundrel ?” 

These  are  the  main  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  glean 
from  a  cursory  perusal  of  Anwarl’s  collected  poems,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  careful  examination  of  a  text  more  correct 
than  any  which  we  yet  possess  would  supply  us  with  further 
details  of  his  life  and  fuller  data  for  judging  of  his  character. 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  anecdotes  related  by  the  biographers, 
which,  though  not  worthy  of  much  credence,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  taken  from  the  Hablbus - 
Siyar  (vol.  ii,  part  4,  pp.  103— 104  of  the  Bombay  edition  of 
a.d.  1857)  giyes  another  account  of  Anwarl’s  first  appearance 
at  the  Court  of  Sanjar.  According  to  this  story,  Muhzzl,  the 
Poet-Laureate,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  interview¬ 
ing  poets  who  desired  to  submit  their  verses  to  the  King,  and 
of  keeping  back  all  those  whose  merit  was  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  an  audience,  had  devised  an  infamous  trick  to 
discourage  and  turn  away  all  applicants  of  whose  talents  he 
was  jealous.  His  memory  was  so  good  that  he  could  remember 
and  repeat  any  poem  which  he  had  heard  recited  once  ;  his  son 
could  repeat  any  poem  which  he  had  heard  twice,  and  his 
servant  any  poem  which  he  had  heard  three  times.  So  when 
any  poet  desiring  audience  of  the  King  came  before  him  and 
recited  his  poem,  he  would  hear  it  to  the  end,  and  then  say, 
u  That  is  my  own  poem,  and  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  hear  me 
recite  it.”  Then,  when  he  had  repeated  it,  he  would  turn  to 
his  son  and  remark,  “  My  son  also  knows  it  ”  ;  whereupon  the 
son  would  also  repeat  it.  Then  in  like  manner  he  would  cause 
his  servant  to  repeat  it,  after  which  he  would  drive  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  poet  from  his  presence  as  an  unprincipled  plagiarist. 
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For  a  long  while  aspirants  to  poetical  honours  were  in 
despair  of  outwitting  Mucizzl’s  stratagem,  until  at  length 
Anwari  resolved  to  see  what  he  could  do.  Dressing  himself 
in  absurd  and  grotesque  apparel,  he  presented  himself  before 
Mu‘izzl,  and  recited  certain  ludicrous  and  doggerel  verses 
which  aroused  the  ridicule  of  all  who  heard  them.  Mucizzl, 
apprehending  no  danger  from  one  whom  he  took  for  a  buffoon, 
promised  to  present  Anwari  to  the  King  on  the  following 
day.  When  the  time  came,  Anwari,  being  called  forward, 
appeared  in  a  dignified  and  appropriate  dress,  and,  instead  of 
the  expected  doggerel,  recited  the  first  two  couplets  of  the 
poem 

Gar  dil  u  dast  bahr  u  kan  bashad, 

Dil  u  dast-i-Khudayagan  bashad. 

Then,  turning  to  Mucizzl,  he  said,  “  If  you  have  heard  this 
poem  before,  then  recite  the  remainder  ;  if  not,  admit  that  it 
is  my  own  original  composition.”  Mucizzl  was  confounded, 
and  was  compelled  to  witness  his  rival’s  complete  triumph. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poem  in  question  itself  affords 
evidence  that  its  author  had  already  for  some  considerable 
time  been  engaged  in  verse-making,  for  in  it  he  says  : — 

Khusrawa,  banda-rd  chu  dak  sdl-ast 
Kash  hami  drzuy-i-an  bashad , 

K'az  nadimdn-i-majlis  ar  na-buwad 
Az  muqimdn-i-dstan  bashad  .  .  , 

“  O  Prince,  since  it  is  ten  years  that  thy  servant 
Is  possessed  by  this  desire, 

That  if  he  may  not  be  one  of  the  intimates  of  thine  assembly, 
He  may  [at  least]  be  one  of  those  who  stand  at  thy 
threshold  .  .  .” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Anwari’s  own  words  suffice  to  prove  that 
he  was  held  in  high  honour  by  the  King.  Thus  he  says  in 
one  place  : — 

A  nwari-ra  Khuddyagan-i-jahan 

Pisli-i-khud  khwdnd,  u  dast  dad,  u  nishand  ; 

Bdda  farmud,  u  shi(r  khwdst  azu  .  .  . 
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“  The  Lord  of  the  world  called  Anwari 

Before  him,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  caused  him  to  be 

seated  ; 

Called  for  wine,  and  asked  him  for  poetry  .  . 

Another  incident  recorded  concerning  Anwari  in  the  Haft 
Iqllm ,  and,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  in  the  Bahdristan , 
the  Mujmal  of  Fasih,  and  the  Lubdbu  l-Albab  of  ‘Awfl  (vol.  ii, 
pp.  138-9)  is  connected  with  a  warning  which  he  received 
from  a  contemporary  poet,  Kh£lid  b.  ar-RabF,  when  he  was 
invited  by  the  Ghurl  King  ‘Ala’u’d-Dln  to  visit  his  court. 
Outwardly  this  invitation  boded  no  evil  ;  but  inwardly  the 
King  of  Ghur  was  filled  with  rancour  against  Anwarf,  and 
sought  to  punish  or  destroy  him,  on  account  of  certain  satirical 
verses  which  he  had,  or  was  alleged  to  have,  composed  about 
him.  Fakhru’d-Dln  Khalid,  knowing  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  wished  to  warn  his  friend,  but  feared  to  do  so  openly,  lest 
he  himself  should  incur  the  wrath  of  ‘Al&’u’d-Din.  He  there¬ 
fore  wrote  him  a  letter  to  which  he  prefixed  three  Arabic 
verses,  of  which  the  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Behold  the  World  full-throated  cries  to  thee, 

*  Beware,  beware  of  my  ferocity  1 

Let  not  my  smiles  protracted  lull  thy  fears  ; 

My  words  cause  laughter,  but  mine  actions  tears  I* 

The  World  to  garbage  stuffed  with  musk  indeed 
I  best  may  liken,  or  to  poisoned  mead  1”  1 

Anwari,  who  was  quick  enough  to  take  this  hint  of  danger, 
refused  to  go,  whereupon  cAla’u’d-Dln  sent  another  messenger, 
offering  Malik  Tutl,  his  host  for  the  time  being,  a  thousand 
sheep  in  exchange  for  the  poet,  who,  however,  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  his  patron  not  to  surrender  him  to  his  foe. 
According  to  some  biographers  he  also  excused  himself  to  the 
King  of  Ghiir  in  the  poem  beginning  : — 

1  In  the  account  given  by  Zhukovski,  the  offensive  verse  is  represented 
as  a  quatrain,  and  so  is  the  warning  [op.  cit .,  pp.  16-17). 
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KulbcCi  k'andaran  bi-ruz  u  bi-shab 
Jay-i-dram  u  khurd  u-khwab-i-man-ast  .  ,  .* 

which,  in  any  case,  evidently  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  when  he  had  abandoned  the  frequenting  of  Courts. 

Anwari  is  generally  said  to  have  passed  the  closing  days  of 
his  life  at  Balkh,  whither  he  retired  after  the  loss  of  prestige 
which  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  astro¬ 
logical  prediction2  already  mentioned  in  a.h.  581  (=  a.d. 
1185-86).  Here  also  misfortune  pursued  him,  for  there 
appeared  a  satire  on  the  people  of  Balkh  entitled  the  Khar- 
nama ,  or  “  Book  of  Asses,”  of  which,  though  it  was  really 
from  the  pen  of  Suzanl,  Anwari  was  falsely  supposed  to  be 
the  author.  According  to  other  accounts,  the  offending  poem 3 
was  a  fragment  of  five  verses  characterising  the  four  chief 
cities  of  Khurasan  (Balkh,  Merv,  Nishdpur,  and  Her&t),  com¬ 
posed  by  Futuhi  at  the  instigation  of  Siizanl  and  deliberately 
ascribed  by  him  to  Anwari,  in  which  Balkh  is  described  as  a 
town  “  filled  with  rogues  and  libertines,”  and  destitute  of  a 
single  man  of  sense.  In  any  case  Anwari  was  roughly  handled 
by  the  people  of  Balkh,  who,  furious  at  what  they  considered 
an  unprovoked  outrage,  paraded  him  through  their  streets  with 
a  woman’s  headdress  on  his  head,  and  would  have  gone 
further  had  they  not  been  dissuaded  and  pacified  by  some  of 
the  poet’s  influential  friends,  such  as  Sayyid  Abfi  Tdlib, 
Hamldu’d-Dln  the  judge,  Safi’u’d-Dln  ‘Umar  the  Mufti , 
Taju’d-Dln  Afimad  the  Muhtasib  (or  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures),  and  Nidhdmu’d-Din  Ahmad  the  professor,  to  whom 
the  poet  bewails  his  adventure  and  offers  his  thanks  in  a  qasida 

1  See  pp.  593-4  of  the  1880  Lucknow  lithographed  edition,  and  also  the 
Biographies  of  Poets  ...  in  ...  the  Ta’rikh-i-Guzida,  pp.  8-10  of  the 
separate  reprint  of  my  article  in  the  f.R.A.S.  for  October,  1900. 

2  Some  of  Anwari’s  defenders  have  striven  to  justify  his  warning  by 
making  it  refer  not  to  physical  but  to  political  storms,  for  it  was  about  this 
time  that  Chingiz  Khan  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power  over  the 
Mongols. 

s  The  text  is  given  at  p.  27  of  Zhukovski’s  book. 
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(No.  6  of  Zhukovski,  pp.  58-72  of  the  texts)  of  a  hundred 
verses,  beginning  : — 

Ay  Musulmdndn ,  fighdn  az  j awr-i-charkh-i-chanban, 

Waz  nifaq-i-Tir,  u  qasd-i-Mdh,  u  kayd-i-Mushtarif 

This  qaslda ,  I  may  remark,  is  the  original  of  the  piece  called 
<c Palinodia”  which  occupies  pp.  63-80  of  the  late  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer’s  Song  of  the  Reed  (Triibner,  1877)  ;  a  rendering 
so  free  that  it  can  at  most  be  described  as  a  paraphrase,  of  which 
the  first  two  verses,  corresponding  to  the  first  three  bayts  of  the 
original,  are  as  follows  : — 

u  Ah  !  the  spheres  are  incessantly  rolling, 

And  the  Archer  is  shifting  his  ground, 

And  the  moon  is  for  ever  patrolling, 

And  Jupiter  going  his  round. 

The  water  that  tastes  to  another 
Refreshing  and  cool  on  the  lip, 

Is  as  fire  that  no  efforts  can  smother 
In  the  cup  which  I  sip. 

“The  dust  that  all  quiet  is  lying 

When  others  recline  on  the  ground, 

Around  me  in  volumes  is  flying, 

Like  a  desert  where  whirlwinds  abound  ; 

And  Fate,  in  the  ship  of  my  being, 

In  happiness  hurries  me  past, 

But  if  ever  from  sorrow  I’m  fleeing, 

It  anchors  me  fast." 

Here,  for  comparison,  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  original 
three  bayts  which  the  above  stanzas  represent : — 

“  O  Muslims,  alas  for  the  tyranny  of  hoop-like  heaven, 

And  the  treachery  of  Mercury,  the  ill-intent  of  the  Moon,  and 
the  guile  of  Jupiter  ! 

The  action  of  the  beneficent  water  on  my  palate  is  fire, 

The  state  of  the  quiet  earth  in  my  abode  is  tempestuous  ! 

With  the  boat  of  my  life  heaven  ever  deals  in  [one  of]  two 
ways, 

Urging  it  onward  in  time  of  gladness,  anchoring  it  in  time  of 
grief." 
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Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  AnwarFs  poems,  at  any 
rate  in  Europe,  is  that  first  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Captain  William  Kirkpatrick,  under  the  title  of  u  The  Tears 
of  Khorassan,”  in  vol.  i  of  the  Asiatick  Miscellany ,  published  at 
Calcutta  in  a.d.  1785,  pp.  286-310  ;  and  again  by  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer  in  his  Song  of  the  Reed ,  pp.  55-62. 

“  This  poem,"  says  Kirkpatrick,  “  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Persian  language.  The  sentiments  are  throughout  natural,  and 
not  unfrequently  sublime  ;  the  images  are  for  the  most  part  striking 
and  just ;  the  diction  is  at  once  nervous  and  elegant,  animated  and 
chaste  ;  and  the  versification,  although  not  everywhere  equally 
smooth  and  flowing,  seems,  notwithstanding,  to  be  happily  adapted 
to  the  subject,  the  measure  being,  as  I  believe,  the  most  slow  and 
solemn  that  is  used  in  Persian  poetry." 

It  has  also  a  considerable  historical  interest,  as  giving  a 
graphic  description  of  the  deplorable  ravages  wrought  in  what 
was  previously  one  of  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Persia  by 
the  barbarous  Turcoman  tribe  of  the  Ghuzz,  about  the  end  of 
the  year  a.h.  548  (beginning  of  a.d.  1154).  This  tribe, 
whose  pasture-grounds  lay  round  about  Khatldn,  a  dependency 
of  Balkh,  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  24,000  sheep  to  the  kitchen 
of  King  Sanjar.  The  harshness  and  greed  of  his  steward 
(khwansdlar)  having  led  to  disputes  and  bloodshed,  Qumaj, 
the  Governor  of  Balkh,  wrote  to  Sanjar  to  complain  of  the 
growing  power  and  insolence  of  the  Ghuzz,  and  asking  to  be 
appointed  commissioner  ( shahna )  over  them,  promising  speedily 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  to  raise  their  tribute  to 
30,000  sheep.  Qumdj,  however,  failed  to  make  good  his 
promise,  for  he  was  defeated  by  them  and  driven  out  of  their 
territories,  and  his  son  ‘Ala’u’d-Dfn  was  slain.  Thereupon 
Sanjar  was  persuaded  by  his  nobles  to  take  the  field  in  person, 
and  to  reject  the  apologies  and  indemnity  of  100,000  dinars 
and  1,000  Turkish  slaves  which  the  frightened  Ghuzz  now 
offered.  When  he  drew  near  to  their  encampment  they  came 
out  to  meet  him  as  suppliants,  accompanied  by  their  women 
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and  children,  praying  for  forgiveness,  and  offering  seven 
maunds  of  silver  from  each  household.  Again  Sanjar  was 
prevented  by  his  amirs ,  Mu‘ayyid,  Yarunqush,  and  cUmar-i- 
cAjamf,  from  listening  to  their  proposals  ;  battle  was  joined, 
and  the  Ghuzz,  now  desperate,  fought  with  such  fury  that 
they  utterly  routed  Sanjar’s  army,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
brought  him  captive  to  Merv,  his  own  capital,  which  they 
looted  for  three  days,  torturing  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to 
make  them  disclose  their  hidden  treasures.  Thence,  reinforced 
by  thrice  their  number  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  other  rogues, 
they  pushed  on  to  Nfshapur,  where,  meeting  with  some  resist¬ 
ance,  in  which  several  of  their  number  were  killed,  they 
wrought  so  terrible  a  massacre  in  the  Great  Mosque  that  <c  the 
slain  could  not  be  seen  for  the  blood  wherein  they  lay.”  They 
also  burned  the  Mutarriz  Mosque,  a  building  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  2,000  persons,  and  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration 
continued  their  ravages.  They  camped  outside  the  city, 
visiting  it  daily  to  kill,  torture,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Amongst  the  victims  of  their  cruelty,  who  numbered  several 
thousand  persons,  were  many  eminent  and  godly  men,  such 
as  Shaykh  Muhammad  Akkdf  and  Muhammad  b.  Yahya,  of 
whom  the  latter  was  mourned  by  the  poet  Khaqdnf  in  at  least 
three  different  poems.1  So  complete  was  the  desolation  of  this 
once  flourishing  city  that,  says  the  author  of  the  unique  history 
of  the  Seljuqs  entitled  the  Rahatu> s-sudiir^  Muhzzf  might  have 
been  thinking  of  it  when  he  wrote  : — 

“  Where  once  my  charmer  might  be  found  in  gardens  fair  with 
friends  around, 

The  owls  and  vultures  now  abound,  the  foxes,  wolves,  and  jackals 
stray  : 

Where  stood  the  cups  and  bowls,  the  fleet  wild-ass  now  tramples 
with  its  feet ; 

In  place  of  flute  and  fruit  so  sweet  now  crows  and  ravens  wing 
their  way. 

1  See  J.R.A.S .  for  1902,  p.  854;  and  the  Kulliyy at  of  Khaqani  (Luck¬ 
now  lithographed  edition  of  a.h.  1293),  vol.  i,  pp.  587-590. 
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So  utterly  the  dark-blue  Sphere  hath  swept  away  those  traces 
dear 

That  no  explorer  now,  I  fear,  could  guess  where  once  I  wooed  my 
may.” 

Throughout  all  Khur&s&n,  with  the  exception  of  Herat, 
which  successfully  held  out  against  them,  the  Ghuzz  acted 
in  the  same  way  and  for  two  years  Sanjar  was  a  captive  in 
their  hands.  Then  at  length  he  succeeded,  by  bribing  some 
of  the  Ghuzz  chiefs,  in  effecting  his  escape  from  Balkh  to 
Merv,  where  he  began  to  collect  an  army  ;  but  grief  at  the 
ruin  and  desolation  of  his  domains  brought  on  an  illness  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  a.h.  552  (=a.d.  1157).  He  was 
buried  in  the  Dawlat-Khdna  at  Merv. 

The  “Tears  of  Khurds&n”  was  written  during  Sanjar’s 
captivity,  probably  about  a.h.  550  (==  a.d.  1155),  an(^5  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kirkpatrick,  is  addressed  to  Muhammad  b.  Sulayman, 
Prince  of  Samarqand,  though  this  is  not  certain.  It  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  for  it  comprises  seventy- 
three  couplets,  but  I  subjoin  a  few  of  the  finest  passages  in 
the  renderings  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Palmer.  Here  are  the  first 
three  stanzas  of  the  former,  corresponding  to  the  first  four¬ 
teen  lines  of  the  latter  and  the  first  five  couplets  of  the 
original : — 

1. 

“Waft,  gentle  gale,  oh  waft  to  Samarcand, 

When  next  thou  visitest  that  blissful  land, 

The  plaint  of  Khorassania  plunged  in  woe  : 

Bear  to  Turania’s  King  our  piteous  scroll, 

Whose  opening  breathes  forth  all  the  anguished  soul, 

And  close  denotes  what  all  the  tortur’d  know. 


11. 

“  Whose  red-tinged  folds  rich  patriot  blood  enclose, 
The  mortal  fine  impos’d  by  ruthless  foes, 

And  misshap’d  letters  prove  our  trembling  fears  : 
Whose  every  word  reveals  a  pungent  grief, 

Whose  every  line  implores  a  prompt  relief, 

While  every  page  is  moistened  with  our  tears. 
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III. 

“  Soon  as  loud  Fame  our  wretched  fate  shall  sound, 
The  ear  of  Pity  shall  receive  a  wound, 

And  feel  th’extreme  of  intellectual  pain : 

Soon  as  our  dismal  tale  shall  meet  the  view, 

The  melting  orbs  shall  catch  a  purple  hue, 

And  sanguine  drops  the  mournful  verse  distain.” 


Here,  for  comparison,  is  the  corresponding  portion  of 
Palmer’s  rendering  : — 

“  O  gentle  Zephyr  !  if  o’er  Samarcand 

Some  dewy  morning  thou  shouldst  chance  to  blow. 

Then  waft  this  letter  to  our  monarch’s  hand, 

Wherein  Khorassan  tells  her  tale  of  woe  ; 

Wherein  the  words  that  for  the  heading  stand 
Are  present  danger  and  destruction  nigh  ; 

Wherein  the  words  that  are  inscribed  below 
Are  grief,  and  wretchedness,  and  misery  ; 

On  every  fold  a  martyr’s  blood  appears, 

From  every  letter  breathes  a  mourner’s  sigh; 

Its  lines  are  blotted  with  the  orphan’s  tears, 

Its  ink  the  widow’s  burning  anguish  dries  ! 

Its  bare  recital  wounds  the  listener’s  ears, 

Its  bare  perusal  scathes  the  reader’s  eyes.” 

Here,  lastly,  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  original  : — - 

“  O  morning  breeze,  if  thou  passest  by  Samarqand, 

Bear  to  the  Prince  ( Khaqan )  the  letter  of  the  people  of  Khur¬ 
asan  ; 

A  letter  whose  opening  is  grief  of  body  and  affliction  of  soul, 

A  letter  whose  close  is  sorrow  of  spirit  and  burning  of  heart, 

A  letter  in  whose  lines  the  sighs  of  the  miserable  are  manifest, 
A  letter  in  whose  folds  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  concealed, 
The  characters  of  its  script  dry  as  the  bosoms  of  the  oppressed, 
The  lines  of  its  address  moist  from  the  eyes  of  the  sorrowful ; 
Whereby  the  auditory  channel  is  wounded  at  the  time  of 
hearing, 

Whereby  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  turned  to  blood  at  the  time 
of  looking  1” 
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One  more  series  of  parallel  passages,  arranged  in  the  same 
order,  may  be  taken  before  we  bid  farewell  to  this  remarkable 
poem  : — 


XIII. 

“  Here  upstart  slaves,  to  fame  and  worth  unknown, 
Rear  their  proud  crests,  and  in  imperious  tone, 
Command,  whom  distant  nations  still  revere : 

Here  Avarice  scoffs  at  virtue  in  distress, 

And  spurns  whose  bounty  grateful  thousands  bless— 
Oh  hard  reverse  !  and  fate  too,  too  severe  ! 

xiv. 

“View  where  sage  elders,  prostrate  at  the  door 
Of  some  low  wretch,  in  vain  relief  implore  ; 

In  vain  their  anguish  and  their  wrongs  disclose  : 
Behold  the  sons  of  rank  debauchery  bind 
Yon  holy  anchorite,  by  Heav’n  resigned, 

A  prey  to  dungeons  and  to  sharpest  woes ! 

xv. 

“Is  there,  where  Ruin  reigns  in  dreadful  state, 

Whom  Fortune  smiles  on,  or  whom  joys  await  ?— 
'Tis  yonder  corpse  descending  to  the  tomb: 

Is  there  a  spotless  female  to  be  found, 

Where  deeds  of  diabolic  lust  abound? — 

’Tis  yonder  infant  issuing  from  the  womb  ! 

XVI. 

“  The  mosque  no  more  admits  the  pious  race  ; 
Constrain’d,  they  yield  to  beasts  the  holy  place, 

A  stable  now,  where  dome  nor  porch  is  found  : 
Nor  can  the  savage  foe  proclaim  his  reign, 

For  Khorassania’s  criers  all  are  slain, 

And  all  her  pulpits  levelled  with  the  ground  f 

Palmer’s  translation  of  this  passage  runs  as  follows  : — 

“Good  men  to  bad  men  are  compelled  to  stoop 
The  noble  are  subjected  to  the  vile, 

The  priest  is  pressed  to  fill  the  drunkard’s  stoup. 
No  man  therein  is  ever  seen  to  smile, 
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Save  at  the  blow  that  brings  release — and  doom 
No  maiden  lives  whom  they  do  not  defile, 

Except  the  maid  within  her  mother’s  womb  ! 

In  every  town  the  mosque  and  house  of  prayer — 
To  give  their  horses  and  their  cattle  room — 

Is  left  all  roofless,  desolate,  and  bare. 

‘  Prayer  for  our  Tartar  rulers  ’  there  is  none 
In  all  Khorassan,  it  is  true — for  where, 

Where  are  the  preachers  and  the  pulpits  gone  ?  ” 


Here,  lastly,  is  the  literal  translation 


“  O’er  the  great  ones  of  the  age  the  small  are  lords, 

O’er  the  nobles  of  the  world  the  mean  are  chiefs  ; 

At  the  doors  of  the  ignoble  the  well-born  stand  sad  and  be¬ 
wildered, 

In  the  hands  of  libertines  the  virtuous  are  captive  and  con¬ 
strained. 

Thou  seest  no  man  glad  save  at  the  door  of  Death, 

Thou  seest  no  girl  a  maiden  save  in  her  mother’s  womb. 

The  chief  mosque  of  each  city  for  their  beasts 

Is  a  resting-place,  whereof  neither  roof  nor  door  is  visible. 

Nowhere  [it  is  true]  do  they  read  the  khutba  in  the  name  of 
the  Ghuzz, 

For  in  all  Khurasan  there  is  neither  preacher  nor  pulpit." 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  chapter  of  Zhukovski’s  book,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  literary  activity  and  characteristics  of 
AnwarL  As  regards  the  models  whom  he  imitated,  the 
following  Arabic  and  Persian  poets  and  men  of  letters  are 
mentioned  in  different  passages  of  his  poems :  al-Akhtal, 
Jarir,  A‘sha,  Hassan  [b.  Thabit],  al-Buhturi,  Abu’l-Firas, 
Badbu’z-Zaman  al-Hamadhani,  al-Harir  1,  cUnsuri,  Firdawsl, 
Farrukhi,  Abu’l-Faraj,  Amir  Muhzzi,  Sana’l,  Adib  Sdbir, 
Rashidi,  Hamfdu’d-Dln,  Rashidu’d-Dm  Watwat,  Shujdcl  and 
Kamalu’d-Din  Ismael  ;  a  list  which,  as  Zhukovski  observes, 
shows  that  he  was  equally  familiar  with  the  old  classical  poets 
and  with  his  contemporaries.  Amongst  the  latter  he  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Hamldu’d- 
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Din,  the  author  of  the  Maqamat ,  with  whom  he  exchanged 
letters  in  verse.  Of  these  some  graceful  specimens  are  given 
by  Zhukovski  (pp.  34-37),  including  the  well-known  verse  : — 

“This  grasshopper's  foot  to  the  Court  of  Sulayman 
It  shames  me  to  send,  and  I  ask  for  his  pardon ; 

I  fear  to  imagine  the  scorn  of  the  basils 

For  this  thorn  of  acanthus  I  send  to  their  garden.” 

Amongst  the  poets  he  seems,  according  to  the  Ta'rikh-i- 
Guzida  and  the  Haft  Iqlim ,  to  have  especially  admired  and 
imitated  Abu’l-Faraj-i-Runf,  who  was  a  native  of  Lahore  and 
the  panegyrist  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazna,  and  whose  death  took 
place  not  earlier  than  a.h.  492  (=  a.d.  1099).  The  princes, 
rulers,  and  men  of  note  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Anwarf 
include  Sultan  Sanjar,  Abu’l-Fath  T&hir  b.  Fakhru’l-Mulk,  the 
grandson  of  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  Sultan  Tughril-tigfn, 
‘Im&du’d-Dm  Ffruzsh&h,  the  Governor  of  Balkh,  Khzvaja-i- 
jahan  Majdu’d-Dln  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘Imranf,  Sayyid  Abu  Tdlib, 
and  the  above-mentioned  Hamfdu’d-Dfn.  Zhukovski  con¬ 
cludes  this  chapter  with  a  discussion  of  Anwarf’s  different 
styles,  as  exemplified  in  the  qasida ,  the  ghazal>  the  quatrain, 
the  satire,  and  the  fragment ;  a  selection  of  his  verses  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  art  of  poetry  ;  and  the 
metrical  criticisms  composed  by  Majdu’d-Din  Hamgar,  Imam! 1 
and  another  poet  in  reply  to  a  question  propounded  to  them  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  Anwarf  and  Dhahfr  of  Faryab, 
whereof  it  need  only  be  said  that  all  agree  in  preferring  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

The  third  chapter  of  Zhukovski’s  book  discusses  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Anwarfs  verse  and  the  aids  for  its  comprehension, 
especially  two  commentaries  thereon  by  Muhammad  b.  Da’iid- 

1  The  texts  of  these  two  poems,  with  English  translations,  are  given  on 
pp.  60-64  of  the  tirage-a-part  of  my  Biographies  of  the  Persian  Poets  from 
the  Td'rikh-i-Guzida.  Majdu’d-Din  gives  the  date  of  his  poem  as  Rajab, 
a.h.  674  (=  January,  a.d.  1276). 
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i-‘Alawl  of  Shidabad  (who  also  commentated  Khdq&nFs 
poems),  and  Abu’l-Hasan  Farahdni,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the  latter,  who 
used  oral  as  well  as  written  sources  (whereof  sixty-eight 
different  works  are  enumerated),  Zhukovski  expresses  a  very 
high  opinion. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter,  which  deals  with  Anwarl’s  style 
and  language,  and  with  the  various  European  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  his  work,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  need  any 
special  remark. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  leave  Anwarl,  and  turn  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Khaqani,  a  poet  notorious  for  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  of  his  verse,  which,  like  that  of  Anwari, 

Khaqani. 

chiefly  consists  of  qasldas ,  though  he  has  one  long 
mathnawl  poem,  the  Tuhfatu  7-‘ Iraqayn,  or  “  Gift  of  the  two 
‘Iraqs,”  which  describes  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  supplies 
us  with  a  good  deal  of  material  for  his  biography.  Here  again 
we  have  an  excellent  monograph  to  guide  us,  the  Memoire  sur 
Khacani ,  poete  persan  du  XIP  siecle ,  published  both  in  the 
^Journal  Asiatique  and  as  a  separate  reprint  (the  form  in  which 
alone  I  here  cite  it)  in  1864-65  by  Monsieur  N.  de  Khanikof, 
who  truly  observes  that  this  poet,  u  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
figures  of  the  Persian  Parnassus, ”  has  transmitted  to  us  an 
exact  portrait  of  several  intimate  scenes  of  the  life  of  his 
epoch. 

From  a  verse  in  his  celebrated  ode  to  Isfahan,  it  appears  that 
Afdalu’d-Dln  Ibrahim  b.  ‘All  of  Shirwan,  originally  known  as 
Haqi’iql  but  later  as  Khaqdnl,  was  born  in  a.h.  500  (=.  a.d. 
1106-7),  at  Ganja,  the  modern  Elizavetpol.1  His  father  ‘All 
was  a  carpenter,  and  his  mother  a  Nestorian  Christian  con¬ 
verted  to  Islam  ( Tuhfn ,  p.  199,  1.  6),  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  cook  by  profession.  His  grandfather,  as  he  informs  us 

1  So  says  Khanikof,  but  Khaqani’s  own  statement  in  the  Tuhfatu'l- 
‘ lraqayn  (lithographed  edition  of  a.d.  1877),  p.  35,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  was  born  at  Shirwan. 
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( Tuhfa ,  p.  189,  1.  9)  with  his  usual  frank  prolixity,  was  a 
weaver,  while  his  paternal  uncle,  Mirza  Kafi  b.  ‘Uthman,  to 
whom  he  chiefly  owed  his  education,  was  a  medical  practi¬ 
tioner.  At  an  early  age  he  was  left,  whether  by  the  desertion 
or  the  death  of  his  father,  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
who  for  seven  years  acted  “  both  as  nurse  and  tutor,”  and 
taught  him,  beyond  the  rudiments  of  learning,  Arabic,  Medi¬ 
cine,  Astronomy,  and  Metaphysics,  but  not,  as  we  learn, 
without  tears,  for  his  relative,  though  actuated  by  the  most 
kindly  motives,  was,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time  and  country, 
little  disposed  to  spoil  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod.  When 
Khdqdni  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  his  uncle  died,  being 
then  only  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  thereupon  the  poet’s  general 
education  came  to  an  end. 

His  skill  in  the  art  of  verse-making,  however,  he  owed  to 
another  tutor,  to  wit,  the  old  poet  Abu’l-fAla  of  Ganja,  one  of 
the  Court-poets  of  Minuchihr  Shirwanshah,  to 
AbGanjaa  °f  whom  in  due  course  he  presented  his  brilliant 
pupil,  who  received  permission  to  change  his 
pen-name  from  Haqd’iqi  to  the  more  royal  style  and  title  of 
KhdqanL  He  also  gave  Khaqanl  his  daughter  in  marriage,  a 
mark  of  favour  which  caused  some  annoyance  to  another  of 
his  pupils,  the  young  poet  Falaki  of  Shir  wan,  who  was,  how¬ 
ever,  finally  pacified  by  a  gift  of  20,000  dirhams ,  “  the  price,” 
as  Abu’l-cAla  remarked,  “of  fifty  Turkish  handmaidens 
infinitely  more  beautiful  than  ”  Khaqanfis  bride.  Shortly 
after  this,  however,  Abu’l-fAld,  being  annoyed,  apparently,  at 
certain  signs  of  growing  arrogance  on  Khdqanfs  part,  addressed 
to  him  the  following  insulting  verse  : — 

“  My  dear  Khaqani,  skilful  though  you  be 
In  verse,  one  little  hint  I  give  you  free : 

Mock  not  with  satire  any  older  poet ; 

Perhaps  he  is  your  sire,  though  you  don't  know  it !  ”  * 

1  Khanikof  very  appositely  compares  the  following  verse  of  Heine’s  in 
the  Tambour -major : — 
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Khdqanf,  furious,  demanded  explanations  and  apologies, 
whereupon  Abu’MAla  renewed  his  attack  in  the  following 
lines  1  : — 


“  O  Afdalu’d-Din,  if  the  truth  I  should  tell  thee, 

By  thy  soul,  with  thy  conduct  I’m  terribly  pained  ; 

They  called  thee  in  Shirwan  ‘the  son  of  the  joiner,’ 

The  name  of  Khaqam  through  me  hast  thou  gained. 

Much  good  have  I  wrought  thee,  I  trained  thee  and  taught 
thee, 

Enriched  thee,  and  gave  thee  my  daughter  to  wife : 

Why  wilt  thou  neglect  me,  and  fail  to  respect  me, 

Who  called  thee  my  Master,  my  son,  and  my  Life  ? 

How  often  this  slander  wilt  lay  to  my  credit — 

Black  slander,  of  which  I  no  memory  keep  ? 

What  matter  if  I  or  another  one  said  it  ? 

What  matter  if  thou  wert  awake  or  asleep  ?  ” 

To  this  Khaqanl  replied  with  a  satire  of  inconceivable 
coarseness,  for  which  Khanikof,  who  publishes  it  with  a 
translation  (pp.  16-22),  offers  an  apology,  reminding  his 
readers  that  cc  it  is  a  cry  of  anger  uttered  by  a  Persian  of 
the  twelfth  century,  an  epoch  at  which,  even  in  Europe, 
language  was  not  always  remarkably  chaste.”  Not  content 
with  accusing  his  former  friend  and  master  of  the  vilest 
crimes,  Khaqdni  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  against  him  a 
charge  incomparably  more  dangerous  than  any  suspicion  of 
moral  delinquency,  declaring  roundly  that  he  is  a  follower  of 
Hasan-i-Sabb£h  and  a  confederate  of  the  Assassins  of  Alamut. 
Khanikof  is  of  opinion  that  this  satire  was  composed,  for 
reasons  into  which  he  fully  enters,  between  a.h.  532  and 
540  (a.d.  1138-46),  and  that  it  was  about  this  time  that 

“  Du  solltest  mit  Pietdt ,  mich  dciucht, 

Behandeln  solche  Leute; 

Der  Alte  ist  dein  Vater ,  vielleich t, 

Von  mutterliclier  Seite." 

1  See  Khanikof,  p.  15  ;  Dawlatshah,  pp.  70-71  of  my  edition  ;  and  a 
very  different  version  in  my  Biographies  of  Persian  Poets  from  the 
Ta' rtkh-i-Guzida,  pp.  21-22. 
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Kh&qdnl  left  his  native  town  and  betook  himself  to  the  Court 
of  the  then  reigning  Shirwanshdh,  Akhtisan  b.  Minuchihr, 
who  had  transferred  his  capital  from  Garshasp,  in  Adhar- 
bayjan,  to  Baku.  At  the  Court,  however,  things  did  not  go 
altogether  well  with  him,  for  Shirwansh&h  appears  to  have 
been  exacting,  suspicious,  and  hard  to  please.  That  he  was 
very  ready  to  take  offence  is  shown  by  the  following  well- 
known  anecdote.1  Khaqanl  had  on  one  occasion  addressed  to 
him  this  verse  : — 

Washaqi  dih  ki  dar  bar-ant  gtrad, 

Yd  wishaqi  ki  dar  bar-ash  giram . 

“  Give  me  a  mantle  to  embrace  me, 

Or  a  fair  young  slave  whom  I  may  embrace.” 

The  Khaqan  thereupon  ordered  the  poet  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
but  he,  divining  the  cause  of  his  master’s  anger,  took  a  fly, 
cut  off  its  wings,  and  sent  it  to  the  offended  prince,  saying, 
“  This  is  the  real  criminal;  I  wrote  ba  (‘with’),  not  yd 
(c  or  ’),  but  this  fly  alighted  on  the  single  dot  of  the  b  while 
the  ink  was  still  wet  and  converted  it  into  the  two-dotted  y.” 
u  Such,”  adds  Dawlatshah  admiringly,  “  was  the  magnanimity 
of  the  nobles  of  that  time,  and  such  the  wit  of  its  poets  and 
men  of  letters  ;  but  now  if  a  poet  should  ask  for  two  hundred¬ 
weight  of  turnips  from  his  patron  men  would  see  nothing 
despicable  therein,  but  would  rather  be  thankful  that  he 
should  give  so  little  trouble  !  ” 

At  length  Khaqanl  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to 
undertake  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  he  had  already 
performed  as  a  youth  (presumably  with  his  uncle)  thirty  years 
before,  and  we  have  poems  describing  his  departure  from 
Shirw&n,  his  passage  of  the  Safld  Rud,  and  his  view  of  the 
snow-clad  mountain  of  Sabal&n.  At  this  time,  as  Khanikof 
shows,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  visiting 


1  Dawlatshah,  p.  80  of  my  edition. 
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Khurdsdn,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
Sanjar’s  liberality  towards  poets,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  On  this  subject 
he  has  several  qa^ldas ,  one  of  which  ( Kulliyyat ,  vol.  i,  pp.  440- 

443)  begins 

Chi  sahab  suy-i-Khurdsan  shudan-am  na-g’zarand  ? 

( Andaltb-am ,  bi-gulistan  shudan-am  na-g/zdrand  f 

“  For  what  reason  will  they  not  suffer  me  to  go  to  Khurasan  ? 

I  am  a  nightingale,  yet  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  visit  the 
rose-garden."  1 

Another  (/ oc .  cit.,  pp.  443-445)  begins  : — 

Bi-Khurasan  shawam,  in  sha’a’llah  ; 

Az  rah  asan  shawam,  in  sha’a’lldh. 

“  I  will  go  to  Khurasan,  if  God  will ; 

I  will  go  easily  by  the  road,  if  God  will.” 

A  third  (/oc.  cit .,  pp.  526-535)  begins  : — 

Rah  rawam,  maqsad-i-imkan  bi-Khurasan  ydbam, 
Tishna-am,  mashrab-i-ihsan  bi-Khurasan  ydbam. 

“  I  will  go  my  way,  I  will  find  the  goal  of  this  world  in 
Khurasan ; 

I  am  thirsty,  I  will  find  the  source  of  benefits  in  Khurasan." 

Khaqanl  seems,  however,  to  have  got  as  far  eastwards  as  Ray, 
where  he  appears  for  some  reason  to  have  been  forbidden  to 
proceed  further,  for  he  says  in  a  poem  entirely  addressed  to 
that  city  (loc.  cit.,  pp.  940—941)  : — 

Chun  nist  rukhsa  suy-i-Khurdsan  shudan  mara 
Ham  baz-pas  shawam  ;  na-kasham  man  bala-yi-Ray. 

Gar  baz  raftan-am  suy-i-Tabriz  ijazat  ast, 

Shukrana  guy  am  az  karam-i-padisha-yi-Ray. 


1  See  p.  30  of  Khanikof’s  Memoire,  where  a  very  corrupt  text  has 
resulted  in  a  very  incorrect  translation. 
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“Since  I  have  not  permission  to  proceed  to  Khurasan 

I  will  even  turn  back ;  I  will  not  endure  the  affliction  of  Ray. 

If  leave  be  granted  me  to  go  back  to  Tabriz, 

I  will  give  thanks  for  the  favour  of  the  King  of  Ray.” 

He  seems  to  have  imagined  that  in  Khurdsan  he  would  meet 
with  greater  appreciation,  for  he  says  in  a  verse  from  the 
qa$ida  cited  above 

Chun  zi  man  ahl-i-Khurdsan  hama  *anqd  binand, 

Man  Sulaymdn-i-j 'ah an- ban  bi-Khurasan  ydbam. 

“Since  the  people  of  Khurasan  see  in  me  a  complete  phoenix 
(‘ anqa ), 

I  may  find  in  Khurasan  the  Solomon  who  rules  the  world.” 

The  last  reference  is  evidently  to  Sanjar,  who  is,  indeed, 
explicitly  mentioned  a  little  further  on  ;  and  this  poem  was 
evidently  written  before  the  disastrous  invasion  of  the  Ghuzz 
(a.d.  i  i  54),  one  of  the  victims  of  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  the  learned  and  pious  doctor  Muhammad  b.  Yahya,  with 
whom  Khaqani  corresponded  during  his  life,1  and  whom  he 
mourned  in  several  fine  verses  after  his  violent  and  cruel 
death.2  That  he  was  also  in  relation  with  the  Court  of 
Khwarazm  is  proved  by  several  panegyrics  addressed  to 
Khwarazmshah,  and  a  laudatory  poem  ( loc .  cit.y  pp.  469- 
472)  on  his  laureate  Rashidu’d-Dln  Watwdt,  who  had  sent 
Khaqani  some  complimentary  verses.  But  after  the  death  of 
Sanjar  and  the  desolation  wrought  by  the  Ghuzz  it  is  unlikely 
that  Khaqdnl  any  longer  cherished  the  desire  of  visiting 
Khurasan. 

Of  Khaqanl’s  second  pilgrimage,  as  already  remarked,  we 
possess  a  singularly  full  account  in  the  rather  prosaic  Tuhfatu’l- 
c Iraqayny  of  which  a  lithographed  edition  was  published  in 

1  At  pp.  1532-1536  of  the  Lucknow  edition  of  the  Kulliyydt  will  be 
found,  amongst  Khaqani’ s  Arabic  compositions,  a  prose  epistle  and  a  poem 
addressed  to  this  great  doctor. 

*  See  the  Kulliyydt ,  pp.  587,  877,  and  878. 
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Lucknow  in  a.h.  1294.  This  poem  is  divided  into  five 
maqalas ,  or  discourses,  of  which  the  first  consists  chiefly  of 
doxologies,  the  second  is  for  the  most  part  autobiographical, 
the  third  describes  Hamadan,  ‘Irdq,  and  Baghdad,  the  fourth 
Mecca,  and  the  fifth  and  last  al-Madina.  Khanikof  has  given 
(pp.  37-41)  some  account  ot  the  contents  (including  a  list  of 
the  persons  mentioned),  which,  therefore,  I  will  not  further 
describe.  Besides  the  Tuhfat ,  several  of  Khaqam’s  finest  qasidas 
were  inspired  by  this  journey,  including  one,  justly  admired, 
which  begins  ( Kulliyyat ,  pp.  3 19-321)  : — 

Sar-hadd-i-badiya  ’ st :  rawan  bash  bar  sar-ash  ; 

Tiryak-i-ruh  kun  zi  sumum-i-mu* attar- ash  1 

“  Here  are  the  confines  of  the  Desert  :  advance  upon  it  ; 

And  draw  from  its  fragrant  breeze  healing  for  the  spirit  !  ” 

It  was  on  his  return  from  the  pilgrimage  that  Khaqani 
visited  Isfahan,  where  a  mischance  befell  him  very  similar 
to  that  which  befell  Anwar!  at  Balkh.  He  was  at  first  well 
received,  but  a  satirical  verse  on  the  people  of  Isfahan,  com¬ 
posed  by  his  pupil,  Mujiru’d-Din  of  Baylaqan,  somewhat 
injured  his  popularity,  and  called  forth  from  the  Isfahan!  poet, 
Jamalu’d-Dm  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq,  a  most  abusive  reply.1  In 
order  to  exculpate  himself  from  his  pupil’s  indiscretion  and 
restore  the  Isfahanls  to  good  humour,  Khaqani  composed  a 
long  and  celebrated  qaslda  in  praise  of  that  city,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  says,  after  describing  the  tributes  of  praise  which 
he  had  already  paid  it  : — 

“  All  this  I  did  without  hope  of  recompense,  not  for  greed, 

Nor  hoping  to  receive  crown  or  gold  from  the  bounty  of 
Isfahan. 

That  stone-smitten  ( rajim 9)  devil  who  stole  my  eloquence 

*  For  these  verses  see  pp.  41-42  of  Khanikof ’s  Memoire. 

2  For  the  text  and  translation  of  this  qasida,  see  Khanikof,  pp.  93-108, 
and  for  these  verses  the  bottom  of  p.  97  and  top  of  p.  98.  Rajim ,  a 
common  epithet  of  the  devil,  is  an  anagram  of  Mujir ,  to  whom  allusion  is 
here  made. 
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Rebelled  against  me  if  he  dared  to  satirize  Isfahan. 

He  will  not  rise  with  a  white  face  in  the  Resurrection, 
Because  he  strove  to  blacken  the  neck  of  Isfahan. 

Why  do  the  people  of  Isfahan  speak  ill  of  me  ? 

What  fault  have  I  committed  in  respect  to  Isfahan  ?  ’* 

This  poem,  as  internal  evidence  proves,  was  composed  after 
a.h.  551  (a.d.  1156-57),  probably,  as  Khanikof  conjectures, 
in  the  following  year. 

On  his  return  to  Shirwan  shortly  after  this,  Khdqdnl, 
whether  on  account  of  his  greatly  increased  self-esteem  (a 
quality  in  which  he  was  at  no  time  deficient),  or  because 
he  was  accused  by  his  detractors  of  seeking  another  patron, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Akhtis&n  Shirwanshah,  and  was 
by  him  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Shabirdn,  where  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  habsiyya ,  or  “  prison-poem/’  given  by 
Khanikof  at  pp.  113-128  of  his  M.e moire.  As  to  the  length 
of  his  imprisonment  and  his  subsequent  adventures  until  his 
death  at  Tabriz  in  a.h.  582  (=  a.d.  i  1 85 ) 1  we  have  but 
scanty  information,  but  we  learn  from  his  poems  that  he 
survived  his  patron  Akhtis&n,  and  that  he  lost  his  wife  and 
one  of  his  sons  named  Rashid,  a  child  not  ten  years  of  age. 
Concerning  the  elegy  in  which  he  bewailed  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  Khanikof  speaks  (p.  49)  as  follows  : — 

“  Of  all  Khaqanl’s  poems  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  perhaps  the  onlj 
one  wherein  he  appears  as  one  likes  to  imagine  him,  that  is  to  say, 
as  a  good  and  sensible  man.  Grief  causes  him  to  forget  his  erudi¬ 
tion  ;  his  verse  does  not  glitter  with  expressions  hard  to  interpret  or 
grammatical  artifices,  but  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  reader, 
and  interests  him  in  a  domestic  misfortune  from  which  seven 
centuries  separate  us.” 

Khdqdnl  was  buried  in  the  “Poets’  Comer”  at  Surkhab, 

1  This  date  is  given  both  in  ‘Awfi’s  Lubabul-Albdb  and  the  Ta'rikh-i- 
Guzida,  and  also  by  Dawlatshah.  For  other  dates,  ranging  up  to  a.h.  595 
(=  a.d.  1198-99),  see  Khanikof  s  Memoire,  p.  55.  Khanikof  observes  that 
as  Akhtisan  was  alive  in  a.h.  583,  and  as  Khaqani  survived  him,  the  later 
dates  are  preferable. 
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near  Tabriz,  between  Dhahlru’d-DIn  Farydbl  and  Shdhfur-i- 
Ashharl,  and  in  1855  Khanikof  was  informed  by  two  old  men 
of  Tabriz  that  they  remembered  his  tomb  as  still  standing 
before  the  great  earthquake  which  laid  most  of  the  monuments 
of  this  cemetery  in  ruins.  Excavations  which  he  instituted  in 
the  following  year  failed,  however,  to  produce  any  sign  of  it. 
Amongst  the  men  of  letters  with  whom  KhdqanI  corresponded, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  the  philosopher  Afdalu’d- 
Dln  of  Sdwa  and  the  poet  Athlru’d-DIn  of  Akhsikat.  Other 
poets  whom  he  mentions,  generally  in  order  to  boast  his 
superiority  over  them,  are  Mucizzi  (p.  702),  al-Jahidh  ( Ibid ., 
but  the  lithographed  text  absurdly  reads  Hafidh,  and  reiterates 
this  gross  anachronism  in  a  marginal  note  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Indian  criticism),  Abu  Rashid  and  ‘Abdak  of 
Shirwan  (p.  703),  Qatran  of  Tabriz  (p.  759),  Sana’!  of 
Ghazna  (p.  795),  ‘Unsurl  and  RudagI  (p.  799). 

Like  Anwarl,  Khaqdnl  is  essentially  a  qasida- writer,  and  it 
is  on  this  form  of  verse  that  his  reputation  rests,  though  he 
also  has  a  complete  Dlwan  of  odes,  a  large  number  of 
quatrains,  and  the  mathnawi  already  mentioned,  viz.,  the 
Tuhfatu  l-^Iraqayn^  besides  some  poems  in  Arabic.  His  style 
is  generally  obscure,  extremely  artificial,  and  even  pedantic. 
The  comparison  instituted  by  von  Hammer  between  him 
and  Pindar  is  fully  discussed  and  criticised  by  Khanikof  at 
pp.  61—64  of  his  Mkmoire.  Khaqanfs  poems  are  voluminous, 
filling  1,582  large  pages  in  the  Lucknow  lithographed  edition. 
In  one  very  curious  qasida  published  by  Khanikof  ( Mhnoire , 
pp.  71—80  ;  Kulliyyatj  pp.  271—278)  he  makes  display  of  all 
his  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  and  ritual,  and  even 
proposes  (though  he  afterwards  asks  God’s  forgiveness  for  the 
proposal)  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  even,  should  the  Oay§ar 
(Caesar)  so  please,  “  revive  the  creed  of  Zoroaster.” 

Let  us  now  turn  to  NidhamI  of  Ganja,  the  third  great  poet 
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of  this  period,  the  acknowledged  master  of  romantic  mathnawl , 
whose  influence  and  popularity  in  Turkey  as  well  as  in  Persia 
remain,  even  to  the  present  day,  unsurpassed  in 

NlGanJa  °f  own  line.  On  him  also  we  have  a  very  care¬ 

ful  and  scholarly  monograph  by  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Bacher,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1871,  and  entitled  Nizami's 
Leben  und  Werke  und  der  zweite  Theil  des  Nizamischen 
Alexanderbuches ,  mit  persischen  Texten  als  Anhang ,  on  which 
I  shall  draw  largely  in  this  portion  of  my  work.  In  this 
monograph  Bacher  has  followed  the  only  safe  method  of 
constructing  trustworthy  biographies  of  the  Persian  poets, 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  ignored  the  utterly  uncritical  state¬ 
ments  of  Dawlatshah  and  other  biographers,1  and  has  drawn 
his  information  almost  exclusively  from  the  best  of  all  sources, 
the  poet’s  own  incidental  allusions  to  his  life.  Thus  the  dates 
of  NidhamPs  death  given  by  the  biographers  vary  from 
a.h.  576  ( —  a.d.  1 1 80-81)  by  Dawlatshah  (p.  131  of  my 
edition)  to  a.h.  596-99  (=  a.d.  1199-1203)  by  Hajji  Khalifa, 
but  Bacher  conclusively  proves  that  the  latest  of  these  dates 
is  the  correct  one,  and  further  establishes  the  following 
important  chronological  data  in  the  poet’s  life.  He  was 
born  at  Ganja  (now  Elizavetpol)  in  a.h.  535  (a.d.  1 140-41)  ; 
wrote  the  first  of  his  five  great  mathnawl- poems  (known 
collectively  as  the  Khamsa ,  or  “  Quintet,”  or  as  the  Panj 
Ganj ,  or  “Five  Treasures”),  to  wit,  the  Makhzanu  l-Asrar 
(“Treasury  of  Mysteries”),  about  a.h.  561  (a.d.  1165-66)  ; 
wrote  the  second,  the  Romance  of  Khusraw  and  Shirln ,  in 
a.h.  571  (a.d.  1175-76);  wrote  the  third,  the  Romance 
of  Layla  and  Majnun ,  in  a.h.  584  (a.d.  1188-89);  wrote 
the  fourth,  the  Romance  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  in  a.h.  587 
(a.d.  1191)  ;  wrote  the  fifth  and  last,  the  Haft  Paykar ,  or 

1  ‘Awfi,  who  was  contemporary  with  Nidhami  and  might  easily  have 
given  us  some  trustworthy  information  about  him,  as  usual  confines  him¬ 
self  in  his  notice  of  this  poet  (vol.  ii,  pp.  396-97)  to  a  few  stupid  and 
tasteless  word-plays. 
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“  Seven  Effigies,”  in  a.h.  595  (a.d.  1198-99)  ;  and  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three  years  and  a  half  in  a.h.  599  (a.d. 
1202-3). 

Nidhdmf’s  proper  name,  as  Bacher  shows  (p.  9),  was  pro¬ 
bably  Ilyas  (Elias),  while  his  kunya  was  Abu  Muhammad,  and 
his  laqab ,  or  title  (from  which  his  pen-name  was  derived), 
was  Nidhamu’d-DIn.  His  father,  Yusuf  the  son  of  ZakI 
Mu’ayyad,  died  when  he  was  still  young,  and  his  mother,  who 
was  of  a  noble  Kurdish  family,  seems  not  lon  g  to  have  survived 
her  husband.  He  also  alludes  to  the  death  of  an  uncle  on  the 
mother’s  side,  who,  as  Bacher  conjectures,  very  probably  took 
care  of  him  after  his  father’s  death.  A  brother  of  his  named 
Qiwami-i-MutarrizI  (of  whose  poems  a  fine  old  fourteenth- 
century  manuscript,  Or.  6464,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum)  also  achieved  considerable  reputation  as  a 
poet,  and  is  the  author  of  the  qasjda  illustrating  all  the  artifices 
of  Persian  rhetoric  which  was  given  in  chapter  i.  It  also 
appears  from  various  passages  in  his  works  that  NidhamI  was 
thrice  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  one  son  named 
Muhammad,  who  must  have  been  born  about  a.h.  570  (a.d. 
1174-75),  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  Layla 
and  Majnun  was  written.  Dawlatshah  (p.  129  of  my  edition) 
says  that  NidhamI  was  a  disciple  of  the  Shaykh  Akhu  Faraj 
of  Zanjan,  whose  name  Bacher  gives  as  Akhu  Farrukh 
Rayhanl. 

Of  Nidhaml’s  life,  beyond  the  above  facts,  we  know  very 
little,  but  it  is  clear,  as  Bacher  points  out  (pp.  14-15),  that  he 
had  a  far  higher  conception  of  the  poet’s  aims  and  duty  than 
the  countless  panegyrists  and  Court-poets  of  whom  Anwar!  is 
the  type,  and  that,  as  tradition  and  internal  evidence  both 
show,  he  eschewed  panegyric  and  avoided  Courts,  though  he  so 
far  adhered  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  his  time  as  to  dedicate 
his  poems  to  contemporary  rulers,  Thus  the  Makhxanu  l- 
Asrar  is  dedicated  to  Ildigiz  the  Atabek  of  Adharbayjan  ; 
Khusraw  and  Shirin  to  his  two  sons  and  successors,  Muhammad 
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and  Qizil  Arslan,1  as  well  as  to  the  last  Seljuq  ruler  in  Persia, 
Tughril  b.  Arslan  ;  Layla  and Majnun  to  Akhtisan  Minuchihr, 
King  of  Shirwan,  whom  we  have  already  met  with  as  the 
patron  of  Khdqanf ;  the  Sikandar-nama  to  ‘Izzu’d-Dln 
Mascud  I,  the  Atdbek  of  Mawsil  (Mosoul),  and  afterwards  the 
revised  edition  of  it  to  Nusratu’d-Din  Abu  Bakr  Blsh-kin,  who 
succeeded  his  uncle  Qizil  Arslan  as  Atabek  of  Adharbayjan  in 
a.h.  587  (a.d.  1191);  and  the  Haft  Paykar  to  the  same 
Nusratu’d-Din. 

Dawlatshah  says  (p.  129  ot  my  edition)  that,  besides  the 
above-named  five  poems  which  constitute  the  Khamsa  or 
“Quintet,”  Nidhamfs  odes  and  lyrical  verses  amounted  to 
nearly  20,000  verses,  and  Bacher  (p.  7)  cites  a  verse  from  the 
Layla  and  Majnun  which  he  considers  a  proof  that  the  poet 
arranged  his  Dlwan  about  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  this 
poem,  viz.,  in  a.h.  584  (a.d.  1188-89).  cAwfi,  on  the  other 
hand  (vol.  ii,  p.  39 7),  says  : — “Save  for  these  mathnawi- poems 
little  poetry  has  been  handed  down  from  him.  In  Nishapur, 
however,  I  heard  the  following  recited  as  his  by  a  certain 
great  scholar  ”  ;  and  he  then  cites  three  short  ghazals ,  each 
comprising  five  bayts ,  of  which  the  last  bewails  the  death  of 
his  son.  Dawlatshah  (pp.  1 29-1 30)  cites  another  of  eight 
bayts,  in  the  last  of  which  the  pen-name  NidhamI  is  introduced, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  several  other  poets 
of  this  name,  whom  this  very  inaccurate  biographer  is  quite 
capable  of  confusing  with  the  subject  of  the  present  notice. 
If  such  a  Dlwan  ever  existed  in  reality,  it  appears  long  ago 
to  have  been  lost  and  forgotten. 

Nidhaml’s  high  rank  as  a  poet  alike  original,  fruitful,  and  or 
rare  and  noble  genius,  is  admitted  by  all  critics,  Persian  and 
non-Persian,  including  ‘Awfi,  Qazwlnf,  Dawlatshdh,  and 
Lutf  ‘All  Beg  amongst  biographers,  and  Sacdf,  Hafidh,  Jam! 

1  From  Qizil  Arslan  he  received  as  a  substantial  reward  for  his  labours 
the  village  of  Hamduniyan.  See  my  edition  of  Dawlatshah,  p.  129, 
11.  12-15,  and  Bacher,  op.  cit .,  p.  27  and  p.  11  of  the  texts. 
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and  ‘Ismat  amongst  the  poets.1  And  if  his  genius  has  few 
rivals  amongst  the  poets  of  Persia,  his  character  has  even 
fewer.  He  was  genuinely  pious,  yet  singularly  devoid  of 
fanaticism  and  intolerance  ;  self-respecting  and  independent, 
yet  gentle  and  unostentatious  ;  a  loving  father  and  husband  ; 
and  a  rigorous  abstainer  from  the  wine2  which,  in  spite  of  its 
unlawfulness,  served  too  many  of  the  poets  (especially  the 
mystical  poets)  of  Persia  as  a  source  of  spurious  inspiration. 
In  a  word,  he  may  justly  be  described  as  combining  lofty 
genius  and  blameless  character  in  a  degree  unequalled  by  any 
other  Persian  poet  whose  life  has  been  the  subject  of  careful 
and  critical  study. 

A  few  words  must  now  be  said  about  each  of  the  five  poems 
constituting  the  Khamsa  or  a  Quintet,”  though  it  is  impossible 
in  a  work  of  the  size  and  scope  of  the  present  to  give  them 
anything  approaching  adequate  notice.  There  are  several 
Eastern  editions,  of  which  I  use  the  Tihran  lithograph  of 
a.h.  1301  (a.d.  1884),  a  volume  of  about  600  pages,  con¬ 
taining  about  50  bayts  to  the  page. 

The  Makhzanu  l-Asrar,  or  “  Treasury  of  Mysteries,”  is  both 
the  shortest  and  the  earliest  of  the  Quintet,  and  is  of  quite  a 
different  character  to  the  others,  being  rather  a 
Tht,^Asrdrnu  myst^ca^  poem  with  illustrative  anecdotes,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Hadlqa  of  Sana”,  or  the  later 
Mathnawi  of  Jalalu’d-Din  Ruml,  than  a  romance.  It  also 
appears  to  me  inferior  in  quality,  but  perhaps  this  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  dislike  its  metre,  which  runs  : — 


It  comprises,  besides  a  good  deal  of  introductory  matter  and 
several  doxologies,  twenty  maqalas ,  or  “  Discourses,”  each  of 

1  See  Bacher,  op.  cit pp.  57_5^- 

a  See  his  explicit  declaration  in  the  Sikandar-nama  (Bacher,  op.  cit.y 
p.  38),  where  he  swears  solemnly  that  during  his  whole  life  wine  has 
never  defiled  his  lips. 
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which  deals  with  some  theological  or  ethical  topic,  which  is 
first  discussed  in  the  abstract  and  then  illustrated  by  an 
apologue.  The  following  short  specimen,  which  embodies 
the  well-known  story  of  how  the  wise  and  courageous  Minister 
of  one  of  the  Sasanian  Kings  rebuked  his  master  for  his  injustice 
and  neglect  of  his  people’s  welfare,  may  suffice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  style  of  this  poem  (p.  22)  : — 


“Intent  on  sport,  Nushirwan  on  a  day 
Suffered  his  horse  to  bear  him  far  away 
From  his  retainers.  Only  his  Wazir 
Rode  with  him,  and  no  other  soul  was  near. 
Crossing  the  game-stocked  plain,  he  halts  and  scans 
A  village  ruined  as  his  foeman’s  plans. 

There,  close  together,  sat  two  owls  apart, 

Whose  dreary  hootings  chilled  the  monarch’s  heart. 

*  What  secrets  do  these  whisper  ?  ’  asked  the  King, 
Of  his  Wazir;  ‘what  means  the  song  they  sing?’ 

‘  O  Liege,’  the  Minister  replied,  ‘  I  pray 
Forgive  me  for  repeating  what  they  say. 

Not  for  the  sake  of  song  mate  calls  to  mate : 

A  question  of  betrothal  they  debate. 

That  bird  her  daughter  gave  to  this,  and  now 
Asks  him  a  proper  portion  to  allow, 

Saying  :  “This  ruined  village  give  to  me, 

And  also  others  like  it  two  or  three.” 

“  Let  be,”  the  other  cries ;  “  our  rulers  leave 
Injustice  to  pursue,  and  do  not  grieve, 

For  if  our  worthy  monarch  should  but  live, 

A  hundred  thousand  ruined  homes  I’ll  give.'”" 


In  the  romance  of  Khusraw  and  Shirln ,  N id  harm,  both  as 
regards  matter  and  style,  follows  Firdawsi  rather  than  Sana’f ; 

but  though  the  subject  of  his  poem — namely,  the 
Khusmw  and  adventures  of  the  Sasanian  King  Khusraw  Parwiz, 

Shinn.  °  ' 

and  especially  his  amours  with  the  beautiful  Shfrfn 
and  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  rival  Farhad — is  drawn  from  the 
sources  used  by  Firdawsi,  or  from  similar  ones,  it  is  handled 
in  a  different  and  much  less  objective  manner,  so  as  to  result 
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not  in  an  epic  but  in  a  romantic  poem.  And  the  heroic 
mutaqarib  metre,  consecrated  by  long  usage  to  the  epic,  is  here 
replaced  by  the  hexameter  hazaj : — 


The  poem  is  a  long  one  (pp.  48-192  of  the  Tihrdn  litho¬ 
graph),  containing  about  7,000  couplets.  The  following 
passage  (p.  129)  describes  the  lamentation  and  death  of 
Farhad  when,  at  Khusraw’s  command,  false  tidings  are  brought 
to  him  of  Shinn’s  death  at  the  time  when  he  has  all  but 
completed  the  task  imposed  on  him  of  cutting  through  the 
mountain  of  Bisutun,1  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
Shlrin’s  hand  was  to  be  his  recompense. 

“  When  Farhad  heard  this  message,  with  a  groan 

From  the  rock-gulley  fell  he  like  a  stone. 

So  deep  a  sigh  he  heaved  that  thou  wouldst  say 

A  spear  had  cleft  unto  his  heart  its  way. 

‘  Alas,  my  labour  !  ’ — thus  his  bitter  cry — 

1  My  guerdon  still  unwon,  in  grief  I  die  ! 

Alas  the  wasted  labour  of  my  youth  ! 

Alas  the  hope  which  vain  hath  proved  in  truth  ! 

I  tunnelled  mountain-walls  :  behold  my  prize  ! 

My  labour’s  wasted  :  here  the  hardship  lies  ! 

I,  like  a  fool,  red  rubies  coveted  ; 

Lo,  worthless  pebbles  fill  my  hands  instead  ! 

What  fire  is  this  that  thus  doth  me  consume  ? 

What  flood  is  this  which  hurls  me  to  my  doom  ? 

The  world  is  void  of  sun  and  moon  for  me  : 

My  garden  lacks  its  box-  and  willow-tree. 

For  the  last  time  my  beacon-light  hath  shone  ; 

Not  Shinn,  but  the  sun  from  me  is  gone  ! 

The  cruel  sphere  pities  no  much-tried  wight  ; 

On  no  poor  luckless  wretch  doth  grace  alight  ! 

Alas  for  such  a  sun  and  such  a  moon, 

Which  black  eclipse  hath  swallowed  all  too  soon  ! 

Before  the  wolf  may  pass  a  hundred  sheep, 

But  on  the  poor  man’s  lamb  ’tis  sure  to  leap. 

*  The  old  Bagastana  or  Behistun,  near  Kirmanshah,  so  famous  for  its 
Achaemenian  remains  and  inscriptions. 
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O’er  my  sad  heart  the  fowls  and  fishes  weep  ; 

For  my  life’s  stream  doth  into  darkness  creep. 

Why  am  I  parted  from  my  mistress  dear  ? 

Now  Shinn’s  gone,  why  should  I  tarry  here  ? 

Without  her  face  should  I  desire  to  thrive 

’  Twould  serve  me  right  if  I  were  boned  alive  !  .  .  . 

Felled  to  the  dust,  my  cypress  quick  lies  dead : 

Shall  I  remain  to  cast  dust  on  my  head  ? 

My  smiling  rose  is  fallen  from  the  tree  : 

The  garden  is  a  prison  now  to  me. 

My  bird  of  spring  is  from  the  meadow  flown, 

I,  like  the  thunder-cloud,  will  weep  and  groan. 

My  world-enkindling  lamp  is  quenched  for  aye : 

Shall  not  my  day  be  turned  to  night  to-day  ? 

My  lamp  is  out,  and  chilly  strikes  the  gale  : 

My  moon  is  darkened  and  my  sun  is  pale. 

Beyond  Death’s  portals  Shinn  shall  I  greet, 

So  with  one  leap  I  hasten  Death  to  meet ! 

Thus  to  the  world  his  mournful  tale  he  cried, 

For  Shinn  kissed  the  ground,  and  kissing  died.”* 

The  romance  of  Layla  and  Majn'un ,  which  forms  the  third 
poem  of  the  Quintet,  has  been  since  NidhamPs  time  one  of 
the  most  popular,  if  not  the  most  popular,  of  all 

LMajnind  love-stories  in  the  East,  not  only  in  Persia  but 
in  Turkey,  where  Fudull  of  Baghdad  gave  the 
sad  tale  of  the  Distraught  Lover  and  the  Night-black  Beauty 
a  fresh  impulse  towards  the  West  of  Asia. 2  In  Arabic  also 
there  is  current  a  Diwan  of  love-poems,  many  of  them  of 
extreme  beauty,  ascribed  to  “  the  possessed  ”  ( Majnun )  Qays 
al-‘Amiri,3  <c  an  almost  mythical  personage,”  as  Brockelmann 
says,  “  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  a.h.  70  (a.d.  689).” 
In  this  poem  the  scene  is  laid  not  in  Persia  but  in  Arabia,  and 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  no  longer  royal  personages  but  simple 

*  Compare  the  parallel  passage  from  Sheykhi’s  Turkish  version  of  the 
romance  in  vol.  i  of  Gibb’s  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry ,  pp.  334-5,  and  for 
an  analysis  of  the  poem  pp.  310  et  seqq . 

9  An  account  of  this  Turkish  version  of  the  romance,  with  specimens, 
will  be  found  in  Gibb’s  work  above  mentioned,  vol.  iii,  pp.  85  and  100-104. 

*  See  Brockelmann’s  Geschi elite  der  arabischen  Litter atur f  vol.  i,  p.  48. 
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Arabs  of  the  desert.  The  colouring,  however,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  is  almost  entirely  Persian.  The  metre  chosen  by 
Nidhami  for  this  poem  runs  thus  : — 

The  poem  occupies  pp.  194-278  of  the  Tihran  edition,  and 
probably  comprises  rather  more  than  4,000  verses.  The 
following  passage  describes  how  Zayd  in  a  dream  sees  Layla 
and  Majnun  in  the  Gardens  of  Paradise,  and  might  serve  to 
prove,  were  proof  needed,  how  false  is  the  European  supersti¬ 
tion  which  pretends  that  the  Muhammadans  deny  immortality 
to  women,  or  lightly  esteem  a  pure  and  faithful  love. 

“Now  when  once  more  the  Night's  ambrosial  dusk 
Upon  the  skirts  of  Day  had  poured  its  musk,1 
In  sleep  an  angel  caused  him  to  behold 
The  heavenly  gardens’  radiancy  untold, 

Whose  wide  expanse,  shadowed  by  lofty  trees, 

Was  cheerful  as  the  heart  fulfilled  of  ease. 

Each  flow’ret  in  itself  a  garden  seemed ; 

Each  rosy  petal  like  a  lantern  gleamed. 

Each  glade  reflects,  like  some  sky-scanning  eye, 

A  heavenly  mansion  from  the  azure  sky. 

Like  brightest  emeralds  its  grasses  grow, 

While  its  effulgence  doth  no  limit  know. 

Goblet  in  hand,  each  blossom  of  the  dale 
Drinks  to  the  music  of  the  nightingale. 

Celestial  harps  melodious  songs  upraise, 

While  cooing  ring-doves  utter  hymns  of  praise. 

Beneath  the  roses,  which  like  sunsets  gleam, 

A  couch  was  set  beside  a  rippling  stream. 

With  fair  brocades  and  fine  this  couch  was  spread, 
Lustrous  and  bright  as  heaven’s  azure  bed. 

Thereon  were  seated,  now  at  last  at  rest, 

The  immortal  angels  of  these  lovers  blessed, 

From  head  to  foot  adorned  with  robes  of  light, 

Like  houris  fair  in  heaven’s  mansions  bright. 


1  Musk  is  used  metaphorically  for  what  is  black  and  fragrant,  such  as 
the  hair  of  the  beloved,  or  the  sweet  darkness  ol  night. 
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Amidst  eternal  spring  their  souls  they  cheer 
With  heav’nly  wine,  and  commune  mouth  to  ear. 
Now  from  the  goblet  ruby  wine  they  sip  ; 

Now  interchange  their  kisses,  lip  to  lip; 

Now  hidden  mysteries  of  love  unfold  ; 

And  now  in  close  embrace  each  other  hold.1 

if  *  if  sit  sc 

‘Two  virgin  jewels  these,  who  long  did  lie 
Sealed  in  a  casket  of  pure  constancy. 

No  joy  was  theirs  within  that  world  of  pain, 

Nor  ever  there  did  they  their  hopes  attain. 

Here  never  shall  they  suffer  grief  again, 

But  as  thou  seest  them  shall  e’er  remain. 

Who  in  that  world  hath  suffered  pain  and  grief, 
Thus  in  this  world  shall  find  at  last  relief. 

Who  in  that  world  was  sorrowful  and  sad, 

His  in  this  world  shall  be  a  portion  glad.'" 


The  Haft  Paykar  or  Bahram-nama ,  though  in  reality, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  last  of  Nidha mi’s  poems, 
Tpaykar.  comes  next  in  the  Tihran  edition,  in  which  it 
occupies  pp.  280-394,  and  comprises  rather  more 
than  5,000  verses.  It  is  written  in  the  following  metre  : — 


and,  like  Khusraw  and  Shirln ,  deals  with  the  legendary  history 
of  one  of  the  Sasatiian  Kings,  namely  Bahrain  Gur.  Many  of 
the  episodes  related  of  this  monarch,  so  famous  for  his  knightly 
deeds  and  his  skill  in  the  chase,  have  a  historical  basis,  or  at 
least  repose  on  a  genuine  and  ancient  tradition,  being 
chronicled  by  Tabari  (whom  Nidhaml  explicitly  names  as 
one  of  his  sources  ;  see  Bacher,  p.  54) ;  and  the  title  Bahram- 
nama  (u  Bahram-book  ”)  better  describes  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  poem  than  that  of  Haft  Paykar  (“  Seven  Portraits  ” 
or  w  Effigies  ”),  which  refers  only  to  one,  though  the  chief, 

1  Zayd  in  his  vision  sees  an  old  man  of  venerable  and  holy  aspect 
standing  by  the  lovers,  and,  enquiring  of  him  who  they  are,  receives  an 
answer  of  which  the  following  passage  forms  the  conclusion. 
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topic  of  the  romance.  The  Seven  Portraits  in  question,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Bahr&m  one  day  in  a  secret  chamber  in  his  castle 
of  Khawarnaq,  represented  seven  princesses  of  incomparable 
beauty,  these  being  respectively  the  daughters  of  the  Raja  of 
India,  the  Khaqan  of  China,  the  Shah  of  Khwarazm,  the 
King  of  the  Slavs,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Emperor  of 
Byzantium,  and  the  King  of  the  West,  or  “  Sunset-land.” 
Bahram  falls  in  love  with  these  portraits,  and,  succeeding 
almost  immediately  afterwards  to  the  throne  vacated  by  the 
death  of  his  father  Yazdigird,  he  demands  and  obtains  these 
seven  princesses  in  marriage  from  their  respective  fathers. 
Each  one,  representing  one  of  the  Seven  Climes  into  which 
the  habitable  world  is  divided,  is  lodged  in  a  separate  palace 
symbolically  coloured,  and  Bahram  visits  each  of  them  on 
seven  successive  days,  beginning  on  Saturday  with  the  Black 
Palace  assigned  to  the  Princess  of  India,  and  ending  on  Friday 
with  the  White  Palace  in  which  the  Princess  of  the  Seventh 
Clime  is  housed.  Each  of  the  seven  princesses  entertains 
him  in  turn  with  stories,  somewhat  after  the  scheme  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ,  and  the  romance  concludes  with  the  story  of 
the  unjust  Minister,  to  whose  ill  deeds  Bahrain’s  attention 
was  directed  by  the  incident  of  the  shepherd  and  his  unfaithful 
sheep-dog,1  and  is  brought  to  a  close  with  the  death  of 
Bahram. 

An  interesting  episode,  illustrating  the  proverb  that  “  practice 
makes  perfect,”  occurs  in  this  romance.  Bahram  Gur,  it  is 
said,  had  a  favourite  handmaiden  named  Fitna  (“Mischief”) 
whom  he  used  to  take  with  him  on  his  hunting  expeditions, 
where  she  would  beguile  him,  during  the  intervals  of  repose, 
with  the  strains  of  the  harp,  in  which  she  was  skilled.  One 
day  the  King  had  displayed  his  prowess  in  the  chase  and  in 
archery  to  the  utmost,  expecting  to  win  from  his  favourite 
some  expression  of  admiration  and  wonder  ;  but — 

1  This  story  is  given  in  full  in  the  Nidhamu’l-Mulk’s  Siyasat-nama. 
See  pp.  19-27  of  Schefer’s  edition  of  the  text. 
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“The  maiden,  prompted  by  mere  wantonness, 

Refused  her  admiration  to  express. 

The  King  was  patient,  till  a  wild  ass  broke 
Forth  from  its  lair,  then  thus  to  her  he  spoke  : 

‘My  skill,  O  Tartar  maid,  thy  narrow  eyes1 
Behold  not,  or  beholding  do  despise. 

My  skill,  which  knoweth  neither  bound  nor  end, 

Entereth  not  thy  narrow  eyes,  O  friend  ! 

Behold  this  beast,  and  bid  my  skill  impale 
What  spot  thou  wilt  between  its  head  and  tail/ 

‘  Wouldst  thou/  said  she,  ‘  thy  skill  to  me  make  clear  f 
Then  with  one  shaft  transfix  its  hoof  and  ear.’ 

The  King,  when  this  hard  test  was  offered  him, 

Prepared  to  gratify  her  fancy’s  whim  ; 

Called  for  a  cross-bow,  and  forthwith  did  lay 
Within  the  groove  thereof  a  ball  of  clay. 

Straight  to  the  quarry’s  ear  the  pellet  shot, 

Whereat  the  beast,  to  soothe  the  smarting  spot, 

And  to  remove  the  clay,  its  foot  on  high 
Did  raise,  whereon  the  King  at  once  let  fly 
An  arrow  like  a  lightning-flash,  which  sped 
Straight  to  the  hoof,  and  nailed  it  to  the  head. 

Then  to  the  maid  of  China  said  the  King  : 

‘Success  is  mine  1  What  think  you  of  this  thing?’ 

‘For  long,’  said  she,  ‘the  King  this  art  hath  wrought, 

In  tricks  long  practised  to  succeed  is  naught ! 

What  man  hath  studied  long,  he  does  with  ease, 

And  solves  the  hardest  problems,  if  he  please. 

That  thus  my  lord  the  quarry’s  hoof  should  hit 
Proves  not  so  much  his  courage  as  his  wit.’” 

The  King,  infuriated  at  his  favourite’s  impertinence,  handed 
her  over  to  one  of  his  officers  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  she  by 
her  entreaties,  and  assurances  that  her  royal  lover  would  repent 
of  his  hasty  action,  induced  him  to  spare  her  life  and  to  conceal 
her  in  his  hunting-lodge  in  the  country.  In  this  lodge  was  a 
staircase  of  sixty  steps,  and  she,  determined  to  prove  the 

1  There  is  a  double  meaning  in  this  epithet,  which,  besides  the  literal 
meaning  which  it  bears  as  descriptive  of  the  eyes  of  the  beauties  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  whom  the  Persian  poets  never  weary  of  praising, 
signifies  “grudging,”  “  stingy,”  and  “  slow  to  recognise  merit.” 
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truth  of  her  assertion  that  “  practice  makes  perfect,”  obtained 
a  newly-born  calf,  and  every  day  carried  it  on  her  shoulders  up 
and  down  these  stairs,  her  strength  increasing  with  its  growth. 
After  some  time  her  host,  the  officer,  entertained  King 
Bahram  in  this  country-house,  and  Fitna,  veiling  her  face, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  displaying  her  accomplishment  to 
her  former  lover,  who,  filled  with  admiration  at  this  athletic 
feat,  demanded  to  see  her  face,  and  recognised  with  joy  and 
forgiveness  his  sweetheart  whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  dead. 

The  fifth  poem,  the  Iskandar-nama  or  a  Alexander-book,” 
The  iskandar-  *s  written  in  the  heroic  mutaqarib  metre  proper 
to  epic  verse  : — 


nama. 


and  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
properly  entitled  the  Iqbal-nama ,  or  u  Book  of  [Alexander’s] 
Fortune,”  while  the  second  is  correctly  named  the  Khirad- 
ncuna ,  or  “  Book  of  [Alexander’s]  Wisdom.”1  The  former 
occupies  pp.  396-530  and  the  latter  pp.  532-601  of  the 
Tihran  edition  ;  together  they  cannot  comprise  much  fewer 
than  10,000  verses,  of  which  two-thirds  belong  to  the  first 
part  and  one-third  to  the  second.  Since  there  exists  an 
English  prose  translation  of  the  Iqbal-nama  by  Colonel 
Wilberforce  Clarke,  and  since  Dr.  E.  Wallis  Budge  has  given 
a  very  full  account  of  the  Alexander  Legend  in  several  of 
the  forms  which  it  has  assumed  in  the  different  literatures  or 
the  East,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  further  extend  this  already 
lengthy  notice  of  Nidhami’s  romantic  Quintet. 

1  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  titles  of  these  two  parts, 
concerning  which  see  Bacher,  op .  cit,  pp.  50-52.  In  Persian  they  are 
often  called  respectively  the  Sharaf-ndma  and  the  Iqbal-nama ,  while  in 
India  they  are  distinguished  by  the  Arabic  adverbs  barran  (“  on  land  ”)  and 
bahr an  (“by  sea  ”).  One  English  translator  has  apparently  committed  the 
amazing  blunder  of  supposing  the  first  of  these  two  adverbs  to  be  the 
Hindustani  word  bar  a,  and  has  accordingly  translated  the  title  as  “  The 
Great  Book  of  Alexander  ”  1 
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Far  less  known  and  read  than  the  three  poets  already  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  chapter  is  Dhahir  (in  full  Dhahlrii’d-Dm  Tahii 
b.  Muhammad1)  of  Faryab,  who  owes  such 
 celebrity  as  he  possesses  chiefly  to  the  well-known 
verse  (by  whom  composed  I  know  not) — - 


D  iwa  n-i-Dhahir-i-Faryd  bi 


Dar  Ka‘ba  bi-duzd,  agar  bi-ydbi. 


"  Steal  the  Diwan  of  Dhahir  of  Faryab,  even  if  you  find  it  in 
the  Ka'ba.” 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  versified  judgements  ot 
Majdu’d-Dm  Hamkar,  Imam!  and  a  third  poet  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  Dhahir  and  Anwarl,  and  though  all  three 
decisions  are  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the  fact  that  the  question 
could  be  raised  at  all  clearly  shows  that,  however  little 
Dhahir ’s  poems  are  read  now,  they  were  once  ranked  very 
high.  They  have  been  lithographed  at  Lucknow  by  Nawal 
Kashor,  but  the  only  text  at  my  disposal  has  been  an  undated 
but  good  manuscript  (Oo.  6.  46)  belonging  to  the  University 
Library  of  Cambridge,  comprising  160  folios,  each  containing 
(save  for  titles  and  empty  spaces)  twenty-two  couplets,  eleven 
on  each  side,  or  in  all  something  over  three  thousand  couplets, 
forming  qasidas ,  fragments,  ghazals ,  and  quatrains. 

‘Awfl  includes  a  somewhat  lengthy  notice  of  Dhahfr  in 
vol.  ii  of  his  Lubab  (pp.  298-307),  in  which  he  rates  this  poet 
very  high,  even  declaring  that  “  his  verse  has  a  grace  which  no 
other  verse  possesses,”  and  adds  that,  though  born  at  Faryab, 
in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Persia,  he  enjoyed  the  greatest 
fame  in  ‘Iraq,  where  he  was  especially  patronised  by  the 
Atabek  Nusratu’d-Din  Abu  Baler  b.  Muhammad  “Jahan- 
Pahlawan  ”  b.  Ildigiz  of  Adharbayjan. 

Dawlatshah  also  devotes  a  lengthy  article  (pp.  109-114  of 
my  edition)  to  Dhahir,  in  which  he  says  that  the  poet  was 


1  So  both  the  T a' rikh-i-Guzida  and  Dawlatshah. 
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a  pupil  of  Rashldi  of  Samarqand,  that  he  left  Khurdsdn  for 
‘Iraq  and  Adharbayjan  in  the  reign  of  the  Atabek  Qizil 
Arslan  b.  Ildigiz  (a.d.  1185—91),  having  previously  been  in 
the  service  of  Tughan,  the  ruler  of  Nlshdpur,  and  that  some 
critics  consider  his  verse  “fresher  and  more  delicate  ”  than 
that  of  Anwarl.  He  was  also  previously  to  this,  as  we  learn 
from  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  History  of  Tabaristan  (pp.  71-3  of  my 
translation),  in  the  service  of  the  Ispahbad  of  Mazandaran, 
Husamu’d-Dawla  Ardashlr  b.  Hasan  (murdered  on  April  1, 
a.d.  1210),  and  to  the  generosity  of  this  ruler  he  makes 
regretful  reference  in  the  line  : — 

Shdyad  ki  ba(d-i-khidmat-i-dah  sal  dar  ‘Irdq 
Nan-am  hanuz  Khusraw-i-M azandardn  dihad. 

“  Perhaps  after  ten  years’  service  in  ‘Iraq 

The  Prince  of  Mazandaran  may  still  provide  me  with  bread.”  1 

He  also  visited  Isfahan,  but,  being  displeased  with  his  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  chief  judge  of  that  city,  Sadru’d-Din  cAbdu’l-Latif 
of  Khujand,  he  remained  there  only  a  short  while.  Mujiru’d- 
Dm  of  Baylaqan,  whom  we  have  already  met  with  as  the 
satirist  of  Isfahan  and  the  object  of  Khaqam’s  anger,  was  one 
of  his  rivals,  of  whom  he  says,  alluding  to  the  fine  clothes 
which  he  affected  : — - 

“  If  by  robes  of  rich  brocades  a  man  may  claim  to  be  the  best, 

Shall  we  count  as  man  the  lizard  or  the  wolf  in  satin  dressed?”* 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Dhahir,  like  so  many  other  pane¬ 
gyrists,  renounced  the  life  of  Courts  and  retired  into  pious 
seclusion  at  Tabriz,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  a.d.  1201, 3 

1  Ibn  Isfandiyar  adds  that  when  this  verse  was  reported  to  the  Ispahbad 
by  some  of  his  servants  who  were  present  when  it  was  recited,  he  sent  the 
poet  a  hundred  dinars ,  a  horse,  a  jewelled  collar,  a  cap,  and  a  coat. 

*  Dawlatshah,  p.  114. 

3  The  T a’ nkh-i-Guzida  and  Dawlatshah  both  give  this  date  (a.h.  598), 
and  the  former  adds  the  month  (Rabi‘  I). 
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and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Surkhab 
by  the  side  of  Khaqan!  and  Shahfur-i-Ashhan.  His  poems, 
however,  show  no  trace  of  religious  feeling,  and  are  con¬ 
spicuously  worldly  in  their  tone,  so  that,  if  indeed  he  repented 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  we  must  suppose  that  his  renunciations 
included  the  practice  of  his  art. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  through  the  manuscript  of 
his  poems  mentioned  above,  but  the  result  is  disappointing,  the 
references  to  current  events  or  dates  being  very  few,  and  the 
verse  nearly  always  of  the  same  polished,  graceful,  rather 
insipid  kind  characteristic  of  Persian  Court-poets,  without  the 
occasional  outbursts  of  invective,  satire,  or  deep  feeling  which 
redeem  the  poems  of  Anwar!  and  Khaqan!.  The  qasldas  and 
fragments,  with  a  few  ghazals ,  amount  to  185,  and  these  are 
followed  by  97  quatrains.  The  Diwan  also  contains  at  least 
one  panegyric  on  Qizil  Arslan  in  mathnawi  form,  but  no 
mathnawis  proper. 

The  kings  and  princes  to  whom  these  poems  are  addressed 
(so  far  as  they  are  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  poems,  for 
there  are  no  explanatory  titles)  are  as  follows  : — 

PDhahSir°f  ‘Adudu’d-Din  Tughanshah  b.  Mu’ayyad,1  called 
“  King  of  the  East  ”  ( Khusraw-i-Sharq  and 
Malik-i-Sharq),  seven  or  eight  poems;  Husamu’d-Dm  Ardashir 
b.  Hasan,  King  of  Mazandaran,2  three  poems ;  Akhtisan 
Shirwanshah  (Khaqam’s  patron),  one  poem;  Qizil  Arslan  b. 
Ildigiz,  Atabek  of  Adharbayjan,3  eleven  poems,  besides  two 
further  allusions  to  his  death ;  Nu§ratu’d-D!n  Abu  Bakr 

f 

Bishkin  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ildigiz,  nephew  and  successor  of 
Qizil  Arslan,  thirty-five  poems;  Tughril  [b.  Arslan],  the  last 
ruler  of  the  House  of  Seljuq  in  Persia, 4  one  poem.  Other 
persons  addressed  are  : — Baha’u’d-Din  Abu  Bakr  Sayyidu’r- 
Ru'asay  four  poems  ;  Taj  u’d-D  in  Ibrahim,  two  poems  ; 

1  He  died,  according  to  Ibnu’l-Athir,  in  A.H.  582  (=  a.d.  1186-87). 

•  He  died,  on  the  same  authority,  in  a.h.  603  (=  a.d.  1206-7). 

s  He  was  assassinated  at  Qonya  (Iconium)  in  a.h,  588  (=  a.d.  1192). 

4  He  was  killed  at  Ray  by  Khwarazmshah  in  April,  a.d.  1194. 
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Majdu’d-Dm  Muhammad  b.  ‘All  Ashcath,  four  poems  ; 
Sa‘du’d-DIn,  two  poems  ;  Radiyyu’d-DIn,  two  poems  ; 
Tamalu’d-DIn  Hasan,  three  poems  ;  Shamsu’d-DIn  [wazlr\ 
five  poems  ;  Jalalu’d-DIn,  Sharafshah,  Tm&du’d-Dm  ( wazlr ), 
Muhammad  b.  Fakhru’l-Mulk  ( wazlr ),  Safiyyu’d-DIn  of 
Ardabll,  ‘Izzu’d-DIn  Yahya  of  Tabriz,  and  Nidhdmu’d-DIn 
(wazlr),  each  one  poem  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jadru’d-DIn  Khujand!,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Shdfihte  doctors  of  Isfahdn,  who  was  killed  in  a.h.  592  (a.d. 
1196)  by  Falaku’d-DIn  Sunqur,  and  to  whom  eight  of  these 
poems  are  addressed.  Concerning  DhahIFs  relations  with  the 
Sadr  of  Khujand,  whose  proper  name  was  ‘Abdu’l-Latlf, 
Dawlatshah  (pp.  112-113  of  my  edition)  writes  as  follows  : — 

“They  say  that  Dhahir  went  for  a  tour  from  Nishapur  to  Isfahan. 
At  that  juncture  Sadru’d-Din  ‘Abdu’l-Latif  of  Khujand  was  the 
chief  judge,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of  that  country.  One 
day  Ohahir  attended  his  audience,  and  observed  that  the  places  of 
honour  were  occupied  by  scholars  and  men  of  learning.  He, 
having  proffered  his  salutations,  seated  himself,  like  a  humble 
stranger,  in  a  [modest]  place  ;  but,  not  receiving  such  attention  as 
he  expected,  he  was  vexed,  and  handed  to  the  Sadr  the  following 
fragment  of  poetry  which  he  had  extemporised : — 

*  Riches,  Your  Eminence,  are  not  so  great 
That  they  with  pride  your  heart  should  thus  inflate. 
Virtue  you  have,  and  science :  wherefore  be 
So  proud  of  adventitious  luxury  ? 

Scholars  of  talent  how  can  you  despise  ? 

Your  own  distinction  in  your  talents  lies  !  .  .  . 

Hear  now  my  counsel,  though  it  hurt  your  pride, 

And  strive  to  make  it  in  your  life  a  guide. 

Each  for  the  wrongs  which  he  has  wrought  one  day 
Must  give  redress,  and  you  must  cast  away 
That  shield  of  self-complacency  whereby 
You  seek  to  safeguard  your  position  high, 

Else  of  all  sins  for  which  you  will  be  judged 
You  most  shall  fear  for  kindly  words  begrudged  !  ’ 1 

1  The  piece  actually  occurs  in  the  manuscript  I  have  used,  and  closely 
agrees  with  the  text  given  by  Dawlatshah  (p.  113). 
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“  Thereafter,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  and  civility  which 
the  Sadr  showed  him,  he  would  not  remain  in  Isfahan,  but  went  to 

r  •  • 

Adharbayjan,  where  he  was  generously  patronised  by  the  Atabek 
Mudhaffaru’d-Din  Muhammad  b.  Ildigiz.” 

This  story  does  not  altogether  agree  with  the  fact  that 
several  poems  are  addressed  to  the  Sadr,  in  one  of  which  the 
poet  speaks  of  having  attended  for  two  years  at  this  “  fortunate 
threshold,”  and  begs  his  patron  not  to  allow  him,  the  possessor 
of  <ca  thousand  treasures  of  talent,”  to  be  in  need  of  the 
patronage  of  u  a  parcel  of  low  fellows.”  It  seems  much 
more  probable  that  the  poet,  after  remaining  for  two  or 
three  years  at  Isfahdn,  was  disgusted  at  not  receiving  as 
much  favour  as  he  had  expected  from  the  Sadr,  and  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Adharbayjan. 

Although  we  cannot  fill  in  the  details,  the  main  outlines 
of  Dhahir’s  life  are  clear  enough.  He  began  to  write 
poetry  while  still  resident  in  his  native  town  of  Farydb, 
which  in  one  poem  he  speaks  of  as  his  “  dwelling-place  ” 
( maskan ).  Thence  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Nlshdpur, 
in  praise  of  whose  ruler,  Tughanshah,  the  son  of  Mu’ay- 
yadd  of  Aba,  he  has,  as  we  have  seen,  several  poems. 
As  this  prince  died  in  a.d.  1186-87,  those  poems  must  have 
been  composed  before  this  date  ;  and  as,  from  one  rather 
obscure  line,  it  appears  that  the  poet  was  already  producing 
verse  at  the  age  of  thirty,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he  was 
at  this  period  not  much  above  or  below  this  age,  and  may 
conjecture  that  his  birth  took  place  about  a.d.  1156.  As  he 
reached  Adharbayjan  while  Oizil  Arslan  was  still  alive,  his 
visits  to  the  Court  of  Husamu’d-Dln  Ardashir  b.  Hasan,  King 
of  Mazandaran,  and  to  Isfahan  would  seem  to  have  taken 
place  between  a.d.  1187  and  1191,  in  which  year  his  chief 
patron,  the  Atabek  Nusratu’d-Dln  Abu  Bakr,  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Qizil  Arslan.  If  his  death  really  took  place  in  a.d.  1201 
(and  I  know  of  nothing  against  this  date),  we  may  suppose 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  remaining  years  of  his 
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life  he  continued  attached  to  the  Court  of  Abu  Bakr,  and 
that  his  retirement  at  Tabriz  included  only  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  life. 

Apart  from  the  persons  addressed  (several  of  whom,  un¬ 
fortunately,  I  am  unable  to  identify),  we  find  here  and  there 
more  explicit  references  to  the  poet’s  circumstances.  Thus 
in  one  poem,  written,  probably,  towards  the  end  of  his  sojourn 
in  Nishapur,  he  says  : — 

Mara  bi-muddat-i-shish  sal  hirs-i-ilm  u  adab 
Bi-khakddn-i-Nishdpur  kard  zinddni  ; 

Bi-har  hunar  ki  kasi  nam  burd  dar  (dlam 
Chunan  shudam  ki  na-ddrant  bi- ahd-i-khud  thani. 

“  For  a  period  of  six  years  desire  for  science  and  culture 

Has  kept  me  imprisoned  in  this  dust-heap  of  Nishapur  ; 

In  every  accomplishment  which  any  one  has  mentioned  in  the 
world 

I  have  become  such  that  I  have  no  second  in  my  time." 

In  the  same  poem  I  find  an  allusion  which,  in  conjunction 
with  another  passage,  inclines  me  to  think  that  Dhahlr  was 
one  of  those  who  ridiculed  poor  Anwar!  on  account  of  his 
unfortunate  astrological  prediction  for  September,  a.d.  1186, 
for  he  mentions  : — 

Risalati  ki  zi  inshd-i-khud  firistadam 
Bi-majlis-i-tu  bi-ibtdl-i-hukm-i-tufdni — 

“  A  tract  of  my  own  compilation  which  I  sent 
To  thy  Court,  to  disprove  the  predicted  storm." 

The  other  passage  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this  “storm” 
contains,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  definite  reference  to  Anwari. 
It  runs  : — 

An  kas  ki  hukm  kard  bi-tufan-i-bad  gufl 
‘Asib-i-dn  Hmarat-i-giti  kunad  khardb’ : 

Tashrif  yaft  az  tu,  wa  iqbal  did  u  jah  : 

Dar  band-i-an  na-shud  ki  khata  guft  yd  sawdb. 

Man  banda  chiin  bi-nukta’i  ibtal  karda-am 
Bd  man  chira  zi  wajh-i-digar  mi-rawad  khildb  t 
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“That  person  who  predicted  the  storm  of  wind  said, 

‘  The  hurt  thereof  will  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  world.’ 

He  obtained  from  thee  a  robe  of  honour,  and  gained  fortune 
and  rank  : 

He  cared  nothing  whether  he  spoke  truly  or  falsely. 

Since  I,  your  servant,  have  falsified  [his  prediction]  with  one 
criticism, 

Why  am  I  addressed  in  a  fashion  so  entirely  different?” 

Dhahlr,  then,  was  probably  acquainted  with  Anwari,  or  at 
least  with  his  verse,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Dhahfr’s  poem 
beginning : — 

Ay  Falak  sat  baddn  dar  awurda 
Ki  iu  gu’i  ki  khak-i-pdy-i-man-ast 

be  not  a  c  response  ’  to,  or  parody  of,  Anwari’s— - 

KulbcCi  k’andaran  bi-ruz  u  bi-shab 
Jay-i-aram  u  khurd  u  khwab-i-man-ast. 

Apart  from  these  indications,  I  can  find  no  clear  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  contemporary  poet,  unless  the  following  be  to 
Nidhami,  whose  romance  of  Khusraw  and  Shirin  (or  Farhad 
and  Shirin),  was,  as  we  have  seen,  completed  in  a.h.  571 
( — A.D.  II75-76): - 

Wa  lik  bikh-am  aztn  dar  ‘ Iraq  thdbit  nist : 

Khusha  fasdna-i-Shirin  u  qissa-i-F arhdd  ! 

“But  on  this  account  I  am  not  firmly  rooted  in  ‘Iraq : 

Lucky  the  story  of  Shirin  and  the  tale  of  Farhad  ! ” 

And  indeed  it  is  likely  enough  that  Dhahlr  was  jealous  of 
his  two  great  contemporaries  ;  for  his  poems  display  all  the 
egotism,  greed  of  gain,  readiness  to  take  offence  and  shameless 
opportunism  which,  with  occasional  outbursts  of  contempt 
for  their  own  time-serving  profession,  are  so  characteristic 
of  these  panegyrists.  His  views  in  this  respect  singularly 
resemble  those  of  Anwari.  To  one  much  earlier  poet,  namely. 
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Pinddr  of  Ray,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era,  there  is  the  following  clear  reference,  which  Dawlatshah 
(p.  43,  1.  4)  both  mutilates  and  misquotes  : — 

Shi1  r-i-Pindar  y  ki  gufti  bi-haqiqat  wahy-ast, 

An  haqiqat  chu  bi-bini  buwad  az  pindari. 

Dar  nihdn-khana-i-tab‘am  bi-lamasha  bingar , 

Ta  zi  har  zawiyat  larda  diham  dildari  J 

“  The  verse  of  Pindar,  which  thou  didst  declare  to  be  ‘  in  truth 
inspired/ 

That  'truth/  when  thou  lookest  into  it,  arises  from  an  illusion. 
Glance  for  delectation  through  the  secret  gallery  of  my  genius, 
That  out  of  its  every  corner  I  may  reveal  some  new  charmer  I”1 

Here  again,  though  there  is  no  question  of  rivalry,  we  observe 
the  same  note  of  disparagement  towards  the  work  of  others. 

Like  most  Court-poets  in  Persia,  Dhahir  was  evidently 
addicted  to  wine,  and,  though  apparently  professing  the  Sunni 
doctrine,  was  probably  entirely  careless  of  religion.  Thus  in 
one  of  his  quatrains  he  says  that  “it  is  better  to  be  drunk  in 
Hell  than  sober  in  Paradise,”  while  in  another  (alluding  to 
Alexander’s  journey,  under  the  guidance  of  the  mysterious 
immortal  Saint  Khidr,  into  the  Land  of  Darkness  in  quest  of 
the  Water  of  Life)  he  declares  himself  “  the  slave  of  that  Khidr 
who  brought  thee  forth  from  the  Darkness  of  the  Grape.” 
That  he  professed  himself  a  Sunni  appears  clearly  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Caliphs  cUmar  and  ‘Uthman. 
Of  the  first  he  says  : — 

“  How  long  wilt  thou  speak  of  the  lily  and  its  ‘freedom’ ?a 
Art  thou  then  without  knowledge  of  the  service  of  the  world’s 
King, 

Nusratu’d-Din  'Bu  Bakr,  the  wise  and  just  ruler 

Who  hath  adorned  the  whole  world  with  the  justice  of  *  Umar?” 


*  Compare  pp.  158-159  supra. 

3  The  epithet  azdd ,  which  means  both  “  free  ”  and  “  noble/’  is  habitually 
applied  by  the  Persian  poets  both  to  the  lily  and  the  cypress. 
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Of  both  he  says,  in  another  place  : — 

“The  most  great  and  kingly  Atabek,  whose  justice 
Is  the  restorer  of  God’s  Religion  and  the  Prophet’s  Law, 

’Bu  Bakr  by  name,  and  like  ‘Uthman  in  modesty  and  clemency, 
Who,  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge  and  justice,  equals  Faruq  (i.e., 
‘Umar)  and  Haydar  (i.e.  ‘All)." 

To  no  class,  however,  does  the  Arabic  proverb  an-Nasu  cala 
dlni  Mulukihim  (“Men  follow  the  creed  of  their  kings”) 
apply  more  strongly  than  to  Court-poets,  and  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  attach  any  great  significance  to  these  utterances, 
which  at  most  show  that  Dhahir  was  not  a  convinced  adherent 
of  the  Shffa  sect. 

Our  poet,  as  we  have  said,  was  an  importunate  beggar,  and 
yet  had  sense  enough  to  see  how  bad  a  use  he  was  making  of 
his  talents.  The  following  verses  are  typical  samples  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  poetry.  The  first  is  from  a  long  qasida  addressed 
to  the  Sadr  of  Khujand. 

“A  whole  world  dances  on  the  waves  through  thy  bounty, 
While  my  bark  is  thus  heavily  anchored. 

Ask  me  not  of  the  state  in  which  I  am  to-day, 

For  should  I  tell  it  thou  wouldst  not  believe. 

Trouble  lies  in  ambush  round  about  me, 

Poverty  unmasks  its  hosts  before  me.  .  .  . 

Dost  thou  not  desire  that,  for  a  little  effort  [on  thy  part], 

I  may  spread  thy  praises  through  the  world  ? 

In  [seeking]  means  of  livelihood  there  cannot  be 
Love  for  Abu  Bakr  or  friendship  for  ‘Umar.1 
There  is  no  jeweller  in  ‘Iraq,  so  it  is  natural 
That  they  should  not  recognise  the  value  of  a  jewel. 

Oh,  my  heart  is  pure  like  a  purse  of  silver, 

While  my  face  is  sallow  like  a  bag  of  gold. 

I  have  no  fortune  beyond  this,  that  I  have  become 
The  chief  amongst  the  poets." 


1  This  line  suggests  the  idea  that  the  poet  had  been  accused  before  this 
orthodox  doctor  of  Shbite  tendencies,  for  which  he  seeks  to  excuse  himself. 
Possibly  it  was  this  suspicion  which  finally  drove  him  from  Isfahan. 
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In  another  qaslda  addressed  to  Baha’u’d-DIn  Abu  Bakr 
Sayyidu  r-Ru  asa  he  says 

(t  I  have  not  yet  given  tongue  in  thy  praise, 

Though  thy  generosity  demands  an  apology  from  [even]  a 
hundred  qasidas A 

My  mind  has  conceived  a  distaste  for  poetry, 

For  it  impairs  the  status  of  a  scholar. 

My  object  is  to  praise  you,  else 

Where  is  poetry  and  where  is  he  !a 

I,  whose  soul  in  the  arcana  of  the  [Divine]  Power 

Occupies  the  station  of  ‘  [ a  bow-shot]  or  even  less,’1 2  3 

How  can  I  take  pride  in  poetry,  because 

My  name  is  on  the  roll  of  the  poets  ? 

Not  that  poetry  is  bad  in  itself  ; 

My  complaint  is  of  the  vileness  of  my  colleagues  l”4 

Again  he  says  in  another  poem  : — 

“  My  talent,  indeed,  yields  me  no  means  of  livelihood, 

Whether  you  suppose  me  at  Hamadan  or  in  Baghdad. 

Such  advantage  as  I  have  seen  in  the  world  from  my  scholar¬ 
ship 

Was  from  the  harshness  of  my  father  and  the  blows  of  my 
tutor. 

My  poetic  talent  is  my  least  claim  to  distinction, 

For  at  its  hands  I  have  suffered  sundry  injustices. 

Before  whomsoever  I  recite  a  line  commemorating  his  praises, 
He  thenceforth,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  remembers  me  not. 

Of  poetry  the  best  kind  is  the  ode  ( ghazal ),  and  that,  moreover, 
Is  not  a  stock-in-trade  on  which  one  can  found  expectations. 
The  edifice  of  my  life  is  falling  into  ruin  :  how  long 


1  l.e.,  “  I  have  not  yet  composed  a  single  poem  in  your  honour,  but  had 
I  composed  a  hundred,  an  apology  would  still  be  due  from  me  for  so 
inadequate  a  return  for  your  bounty.” 

2  I.e.,  “  How  far  removed  is  he  from  poetry,  and  how  far  beyond  the 
power  of  verse  is  the  celebration  of  his  virtues  !  ” 

3  I.e.,  the  nearest  point  to  God  reached  by  the  Prophet  in  his  Ascension. 
See  Qur’an,  liii.  9. 

4  This  verse  is  quoted  by  Dawlatshah  (p.  10  of  my  edition),  but  he 
erroneously  ascribes  it  to  Anwari. 
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Shall  I  decorate  the  House  of  Passion  with  the  colour  and  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  fair  ? 

What  doth  it  profit  me  what  sweet-lipped  loveling  dwells  in 
Kashmir  ? 

What  doth  it  avail  me  what  silver-bosomed  darling  inhabits 
Nawshad  ?x 

Content  thee  with  this  much,  and  say  naught  of  the  nature  of 
panegyric, 

For  I  cannot  describe  the  heart-burnings  to  which  it  gives  rise  ! 

The  finest  flower  which  blossoms  from  it  for  me  is  this, 

That  I  call  myself  a  ‘slave’  and  the  cypress-tree  ‘free.’8 

Now  I  entitle  a  fractious  negro  ‘  a  Houri  of  Paradise,’ 

And  now  address  as  ‘  noble  ’  some  miserable  drunkard  !  ” 

Surely  no  more  cynical  avowal  was  ever  made  by  any  one 
practising  the  trade — for  such  we  must  call  it — of  the  panegy¬ 
rist  !  And  as  a  trade,  indeed,  does  Dhahlr  regard  his  calling, 
for  he  says  in  another  poem  : — 

“  I  am  not  a  landowner  nor  a  merchant,  that  I  should  have 
Granaries  full  of  corn,  and  purses  full  of  silver  and  gold." 

So  he  must  even  make  money  out  of  his  poetry,  and  to  that 
end  must  stoop  to  devices  which  he  despises.  He  must  take 
what  he  can  get,  and  then  find  some  pretext  for  demanding 
more,  as,  for  instance,  when,  having  received  a  gift  of  a  fine 
robe  and  an  ambling  mule,  he  says: — 

“  I  still  hope  for  a  saddle  and  bridle, 

Else  how  can  I  tell  that  the  mule  is  good  for  riding  ?  * 

If  praise  fails  to  produce  money,  satire  may  prove  more 
efficacious  ;  nay,  with  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  the  victim  it 
may  command  a  better  price  than  panegyric,  as  the  following 
lines  show  : — 


1  One  of  those  cities,  like  Yaghma,  Farkhar.  Khutan,  and  Chigil,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  their  inhabitants. 

8  See  p.  419  supra ,  n.  2  ad  calc. 
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14  O  Sire,  it  is  more  than  a  year  that  I 
Drink  the  wine  of  thy  praises  from  the  goblet  of  verse. 

I  have  not  seen  from  thee  anything  which  I  can  mention  : 

I  have  not  obtained  from  thee  anything  which  I  can  put  on. 

If  in  any  company  they  question  me  concerning  thy  bounty, 

I  am  obliged  to  stop  my  ears  with  cotton. 

Be  not  misled  if,  in  consequence  of  my  virtues, 

I  remain  philosophical,  good-tempered,  and  silent. 

When  I  mount  my  Pegasus  with  intent  to  produce  verse, 

My  colleagues  are  proud  to  carry  my  horse-cloths  on  their 
backs. 

In  praise,  like  all  the  rest,  on  occasions  of  complaint  or  thanks¬ 
giving, 

I  shine  like  the  sun  or  rage  like  the  sea. 

If  I  should  recite  to  a  certain  person  a  verse  or  two  of  satire 
on  thee, 

He  would  place  in  my  embrace  the  treasures  of  the  world. 
Since,  then,  they  are  ready  to  buy  satire  of  thee  for  red  gold, 
It  is  but  right  that  I  should  sell  at  the  best  market-price.’' 

Often  the  mere  threat  of  satire  seems  to  have  been  enough 
to  loose  the  purse-strings  of  those  who  were  least  susceptible  to 
flattery,  for  the  actual  number  of  satires  in  the  collection  is 
very  small.  The  following,  addressed  to  an  ecclesiastic  named 
Muhiyyu’d-Din,  is  of  a  mildness  and  delicacy  very  rare  in  this 
kind  of  poetry  : — 

“O  learned  prelate  and  Mufti  of  the  age,  Muhiyyu’d-Din, 

By  knight  and  castle  dost  thou  excel  all  creatures  ! 1 * 3 
Twice  or  thrice  have  I  recited  qastdas  in  thy  praise, 

But  no  effort  of  thine  has  loosed  the  knots  of  my  condition.® 
To-day  some  fellow  stood  up  in  front  of  thy  pulpit, 

Crying,  ‘  I  repent  of  my  deeds  !  ”  Thou  didst  exclaim,  ‘  Well 
done  !  ’ 

Then  thou  didst  demand  for  him  money  and  clothes  from  the 
congregation, 


1  Or,  taking  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  asp  and  rukh}  instead 
of  their  special  significance  in  the  game  of  chess,  “  in  horses  and  in  face.” 

The  double  meaning  is  necessarily  lost  in  English. 

3  /.£.,  “  Thou  hast  made  no  effort  to  solve  my  difficulties.” 
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Which  they  gave  readily  and  willingly,  without  demur  or  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Now  since  thou  hast  given  me  nothing  for  my  verse,  at  least 

Give  me  something  for  repenting  of  that  art  which  thou  hast 
inspired  in  me  1  ” 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  poet’s  demands 
for  money  and  complaints  of  poverty  and  debt  :  “  Creditors  are 
stationed  at  my  threshold,”  he  says  in  one  place,  “as  Fortune 
is  stationed  at  yours.”  But  the  above  specimens  are  sufficient, 
and  fairly  represent  the  tone  and  quality  of  the  whole.  Of 
erudition  Dhahfr,  in  spite  of  his  boasts,  shows  far  fewer  signs 
than  Anwarf  and  Khaqanf,  whose  poems,  as  we  have  seen, 
teem  with  allusions  to  the  most  recondite  sciences.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  noticing  the  following  verse,  which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  quotation  from  the 
Gospels  : — 

Shutur  bi-chashma-i-suzan  birun  na-khwahad  shud : 

Hasud-i-kham-tama *,  gu ,  darin  hawas  bi-g'dazl 

“  The  camel  will  not  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  : 

Bid  thine  envier  with  his  crude  ambitions  melt  in  this  vain 
endeavour  I ” 

I  do  not  know  on  what  principle  Dhahir’s  Dlwan  is  arranged, 
for  the  order  of  the  poems  is  neither  chronological  nor  alpha¬ 
betical.  It  would  seem  as  though  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  put  the  best  poems  at  the  beginning,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  of  the  first  five,  three  are  chosen  as  specimens  of  the 
poet’s  work  by  cAwfi  in  his  Lubab  (vol.  ii,  pp.  298-307)  and 
a  fourth  by  Dawlatshah  (p.  no).  The  first  poem,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  thirty-seven  verses,  seems  to  me  quite  the  best  in 
the  whole  collection,  and  I  will  conclude  my  notice  of  Dhahfr 
with  a  few  lines  from  it.1 


*  Lubab ,  vol.  ii,  p.  299, 1.  17  to  p.  300,  1.  4. 
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“  That  thou  may’st  fill  thy  belly  and  clothe  thyself  withal, 

Behold  how  many  a  harmless  beast  to  pain  and  death  is  thrall ! 

For  thee  what  grievous  burdens  insect  and  reptile  bear, 

What  agonies  befall  the  beasts  of  earth  and  birds  of  air  ! 

Some  harmless  creature,  fearing  naught,  is  grazing  on  the  veldt, 

Whilst  thou  thy  knife  art  sharpening  to  strip  it  of  its  pelt. 

With  bitter  toil  poor  weakly  worms  weave  for  themselves  a 
nest, 

That  thou  of  silks  and  satins  fine  may’st  clothe  thee  with  the 
best. 

Eager  thy  jaded  palate  with  honey  sweet  to  please, 

Thou  sittest  watching  greedily  the  toiling  of  the  bees. 

From  the  dead  worm  thou  strip’st  the  shroud  to  turn  it  to  thy 
use  : 

Can  any  generous  soul  accept  for  such  a  theft  excuse  ?  ” 

I  have  written  thus  fully  of  Dhahir  of  Faryab,  not  because  I 
would  place  him  on  an  equality  with  Anwari,  Khaqani,  or 
Nidhami,  much  less  with  Firdawsl  or  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  but 
because  he  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  innumerable  Court- 
poets  of  his  time  and  country,  such  as  Athir  of  Akhsikat, 
Mujir  of  Baylaqan,  Farid-i-Katib,  Shufurvah  of  Isfahan,  and 
dozens  more  neither  greatly  superior  nor  greatly  inferior  to 
himself,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  give  detailed  and  separate 
accounts  in  a  work  of  such  scope  and  character  as  this. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  KHWARAZM  AND  THE  MONGOL  INVASION, 
UNTIL  THE  FALL  OF  BAGHDAD  AND  THE  EXTINCTION 
OF  THE  CALIPHATE 

We  have  already  spoken,  in  Chapter  V,  of  the  rising  power  of 
the  Khwarazmshdhs,  or  Kings  of  Khiva,  who  were  descended 
from  Andshtigln,  the  cup-bearer  of  Malikshah.  At  the  period 
which  we  have  now  reached,  viz.,  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  ‘Ala’u’d-Din 
Muhammad,  the  great-grandson  of  the  stiff-necked  Atsiz,  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Khwarazm,  whence  he  ruled  over  an  empire 
which,  for  a  few  years,  rivalled  in  extent  that  of  the  Seljuqs  in 
their  most  prosperous  days.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  it  extended  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  from  the  Indus  almost  to  the  Euphrates,  and  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  Persia  except  the  provinces  of  Fars  and 
Khuzistan.  That  this  empire  of  Khwarazm  contained  in 
itself  the  elements  of  a  stability  greater  than  that  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  and  victims,  the  empires  built  up  by  the  houses  of 
Ghazna,  Seljuq  or  Ghur,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ; 
but,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  it  might  easily  have 
endured  for  a  century  or  more.  The  event  which  annihilated 
it,  amongst  many  things  of  far  greater  value,  was  a  catastrophe 
which,  though  probably  quite  unforeseen,  even  on  the  very  eve 
of  its  incidence,  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  set  in  motion 
forces  which  are  still  effective,  and  inflicted  more  suffering  on 
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the  human  race  than  any  other  event  in  the  world’s  history  of 
which  records  are  preserved  to  us  ;  I  mean  the  Mongol 
Invasion. 

In  its  suddenness,  its  devastating  destruction,  its  appalling 
ferocity,  its  passionless  and  purposeless  cruelty,  its  irresistible 
though  short-lived  violence,  this  outburst  of  savage  nomads, 
hitherto  hardly  known  by  name  even  to  their  neighbours, 
resembles  rather  some  brute  cataclysm  of  the  blind  forces  of 
nature  than  a  phenomenon  of  human  history.1  The  details 
of  massacre,  outrage,  spoliation,  and  destruction  wrought  by 
these  hateful  hordes  of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  swept  the  world  from  Japan  to  Germany,2  would,  as 
d’Ohsson  observes,  be  incredible  were  they  not  confirmed  from 
so  many  different  quarters.  How  they  impressed  contemporary 
writers  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extract  from  that 
sober  and  careful  historian,  Ibnu’l-Athir,  who  thus  opens  his 
account  of  the  matter  under  the  year  a.h.  617  (a.d.  1220-21)  : 

“ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  TARTARS 
INTO  THE  LANDS  OF  ISLAM. 

u  For  some  years  I  continued  averse  from  mentioning  this  event, 
deeming  it  so  horrible  that  I  shrank  from  recording  it,  and  ever 
withdrawing  one  foot  as  I  advanced  the  other.  To  whom,  indeed, 
can  it  be  easy  to  write  the  announcement  of  the  death-blow  of  Islam 
and  the  Muslims,  or  who  is  he  on  whom  the  remembrance  thereof 
can  weigh  lightly  ?  O  would  that  my  mother  had  not  born  me,  or 
that  I  had  died  and  become  a  forgotten  thing  ere  this  befell  !  Yet 
withal  a  number  of  my  friends  urged  me  to  set  it  down  in  writing, 
and  I  hesitated  long ;  but  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  omit 
this  matter  [from  my  history]  could  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

“  I  say,  therefore,  that  this  thing  involves  the  description  of  the 
greatest  catastrophe  and  the  most  dire  calamity  (of  the  like  of  which 


1  D’Ohsson’s  Histoire  des  Mongols,  vol.  i,  p.  387. 

3  The  Mongols  summoned  the  Japanese  to  submit  in  a.d.  1270,  and  thrice 
attacked  them,  the  last  time  in  1283,  but  without  success.  The  destruction 
of  the  Mongol  Armada  in  1280  was  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  worst  devastation  of  the  Mongols  in  Europe  happened  in 
the  years  1236-41. 
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days  and  nights  are  innocent)  which  befell  all  men  generally,  and 
the  Muslims  in  particular  ;  so  that,  should  one  say  that  the  world, 
since  God  Almighty  created  Adam  until  now,  hath  not  been  afflicted 
with  the  like  thereof,  he  would  but  speak  the  truth.  For  indeed 
history  doth  not  contain  aught  which  approaches  or  comes  nigh  unto 
it.  For  of  the  most  grievous  calamities  recorded  was  what  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  inflicted  on  the  children  of  Israel  by  his  slaughter  of 
them  and  his  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  what  was  Jerusalem  in 
comparison  to  the  countries  which  these  accursed  miscreants 
destroyed,  each  city  of  which  was  double  the  size  of  Jerusalem  ?  Or 
what  were  the  children  of  Israel  compared  to  those  whom  these 
slew  ?  For  verily  those  whom  they  massacred  in  a  single  city 
exceeded  all  the  children  of  Israel.  Nay,  it  is  unlikely  that  man¬ 
kind  will  see  the  like  of  this  calamity,  until  the  world  comes  to  an 
end  and  perishes,  except  the  final  outbreak  of  Gog  and  Magog.  For 
even  Antichrist  will  spare  such  as  follow  him,  though  he  destroy 
those  who  oppose  him  ;  but  these  [Tartars]1  spared  none,  slaying 
women  and  men  and  children,  ripping  open  pregnant  women  and 
killing  unborn  babes.  Verily  to  God  do  we  belong,  and  unto  Him 
do  we  return,  and  there  is  no  strength  and  no  power  save  in  God, 
the  High,  the  Almighty,  in  face  of  this  catastrophe,  whereof  the 
sparks  flew  far  and  wide,  and  the  hurt  was  universal ;  and  which 
passed  over  the  lands  like  clouds  driven  by  the  wind.  For  these  were 
a  people  who  emerged  from  the  confines  of  China,  and  attacked  the 
cities  of  Turkistan,  like  Kashghar  and  Balasaghun,  and  thence 
advanced  on  the  cities  of  Transoxiana,  such  as  Samarqand,  Bukhara 
and  the  like,  taking  possession  of  them,  and  treating  their  inhabitants 
in  such  wise  as  we  shall  mention ;  and  of  them  one  division  then 
passed  on  into  Khurasan,  until  they  had  made  an  end  of  taking 
possession,  and  destroying,  and  slaying,  and  plundering,  and  thence 
passing  on  to  Ray,  Hamadan  and  the  Highlands,  and  the  cities 
contained  therein,  even  to  the  limits  of  'Iraq,2  whence  they  marched 
on  the  towns  of  Adharbayjan  and  Arraniyya,  destroying  them  and 
slaying  most  of  their  inhabitants,  of  whom  none  escaped  save  a  small 
remnant ;  and  all  this  in  less  than  a  year  ;  this  is  a  thing  whereof  the 
like  hath  not  been  heard.  And  when  they  had  finished  with  Adhar¬ 
bayjan  and  Arraniyya,  they  passed  on  to  Darband-i-Shirwan,  and 


1  They  are  properly  called  Tatar  (by  the  Arabs),  or  Tatar  (by  the 
Persians).  The  European  form  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  connect  them 
with  Tartarus,  on  account  of  their  hellish  deeds  and  infernal  cruelty. 

a  I.e.y  Mesopotamia,  or  Traq-i-lAraba,s  it  is  now  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  ‘ Iraq-i-lAjam . 
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occupied  its  cities,  none  of  which  escaped  save  the  fortress  wherein 
was  their  King  ;  wherefore  they  passed  by  it  to  the  countries  of  the 
Lan  and  the  Lakiz  and  the  various  nationalities  which  dwell  in  that 
region,  and  plundered,  slew,  and  destroyed  them  to  the  full.  And 
thence  they  made  their  way  to  the  lands  of  Qipchaq,  who  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the  Turks,  and  slew  all  such  as  withstood  them, 
while  the  survivors  fled  to  the  fords  and  mountain-tops,  and 
abandoned  their  country,  which  these  Tartars  overran.  All  this 
they  did  in  the  briefest  space  of  time,  remaining  only  for  so  long  as 
their  march  required  and  no  more. 

“  Another  division,  distinct  from  that  mentioned  above,  marched 
on  Ghazna  and  its  dependencies,  and  those  parts  of  India,  Sistan 
and  Kirman  which  border  thereon,  and  wrought  therein  deeds  like 
unto  the  other,  nay,  yet  more  grievous.  Now  this  is  a  thing  the  like 
of  which  ear  hath  not  heard  ;  for  Alexander,  concerning  whom 
historians  agree  that  he  conquered  the  world,  did  not  do  so  with 
such  swiftness,  but  only  in  the  space  of  about  ten  years  ;  neither  did 
he  slay,  but  was  satisfied  that  men  should  be  subject  to  him.  But 
these  Tartars  conquered  most  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  the  best,  the 
most  flourishing  and  most  populous  part  thereof,  and  that  whereof 
the  inhabitants  were  the  most  advanced  in  character  and  conduct, 
in  about  a  year  ;  nor  did  any  country  escape  their  devastations 
which  did  not  fearfully  expect  them  and  dread  their  arrival. 

“  Moreover  they  need  no  commissariat,  nor  the  conveyance  of 
supplies,  for  they  have  with  them  sheep,  cows,  horses,  and  the  like 
quadrupeds,  the  flesh  of  which  they  eat,  [needing]  naught  else.  As 
for  their  beasts  which  they  ride,  these  dig  into  the  earth  with  their 
hoofs  and  eat  the  roots  of  plants,  knowing  naught  of  barley.  And 
so,  when  they  alight  anywhere,  they  have  need  of  nothing  from 
without.  As  for  their  religion,  they  worship  the  sun  when  it  arises, 
and  regard  nothing  as  unlawful,  for  they  eat  all  beasts,  even  dogs, 
pigs,  and  the  like  ;  nor  do  they  recognise  the  marriage-tie,  for 
several  men  are  in  marital  relations  with  one  woman,  and  if  a  child 
is  born,  it  knows  not  who  is  its  father. 

“  Therefore  Islam  and  the  Muslims  have  been  afflicted  during 
this  period  with  calamities  wherewith  no  people  hath  been  visited. 
These  Tartars  (may  God  confound  them  !)  came  from  the  East,  and 
wrought  deeds  which  horrify  all  who  hear  of  them,  and  which 
thou  shalt,  please  God,  see  set  forth  in  full  detail  in  their  proper 
connection.  And  of  these  [calamities]  was  the  invasion  of  Syria  by 
the  Franks  (may  God  curse  them  !)  out  of  the  West,  and  their  attack 
on  Egypt,  and  occupation  of  the  port  of  Damietta  therein,  so  that 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  like  to  be  conquered  by  them,  but  for  the 
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grace  of  God  and  the  help  which  He  vouchsafed  us  against  them,  as 
we  have  mentioned  under  the  year  614  (a.d.  1217-18).  Of  these 
[calamities],  moreover,  was  that  the  sword  was  drawn  between  those 
[of  the  Muslims]  who  escaped  from  these  two  foes,  and  strife  was 
rampant  [amongst  them],  as  we  have  also  mentioned  :  and  verily 
unto  God  do  we  belong  and  unto  Him  do  we  return  I  We  ask  God 
to  vouchsafe  victory  to  Islam  and  the  Muslims,  for  there  is  none 
other  to  aid,  help,  or  defend  the  True  Faith.  But  if  God  intends 
evil  to  any  people,  naught  can  avert  it,  nor  have  they  any  ruler  save 
Him.  As  for  these  Tartars,  their  achievements  were  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  absence  of  any  effective  obstacle  ;  and  the  cause  of 
this  absence  was  that  Muhammad  Khwarazmshah  had  overrun  the 
[Muslim]  lands,  slaying  and  destroying  their  Kings,  so  that  he 
remained  alone  ruling  over  all  these  countries  ;  wherefore,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Tartars,  none  was  left  in  the  lands  to  check 
those  or  protect  these,  that  so  God  might  accomplish  a  thing  which 
was  to  be  done. 

“  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  describe  how  they  first  burst  forth  into 
the  [Muslim]  lands.” 

Now  all  this  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  before  the 
crowning  catastrophe,  to  wit,  the  sack  of  Baghdad  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Caliphate,  took  place  ;  for  this  happened  in 
February,  a.d.  1258,  while  Ibnu’l-Athir  concludes  his  chronicle 
with  the  year  a.h.  628  (a.d.  1230-31),  and  died  two  years  later. 
Nor  did  he  witness  the  horrors  of  which  he  writes,  but  only 
heard  them  from  terrified  fugitives,  of  whose  personal  narratives 
he  records  several  under  the  year  with  which  his  chronicle 
closes. 

“  Stories  have  been  related  to  me,”  he  says,  “  which  the  hearer 
can  scarcely  credit,  as  to  the  terror  of  them  [i.e.,  the  Mongols] 
which  God  Almighty  cast  into  men’s  hearts  ;  so  that  it  is  said  that  a 
single  one  of  them  would  enter  a  village  or  a  quarter  wherein  were 
many  people,  and  wrould  continue  to  slay  them  one  after  another, 
none  daring  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  this  horseman.  And  I 
have  heard  that  one  of  them  took  a  man  captive,  but  had  not  with 
him  any  weapon  wherewith  to  kill  him  ;  and  he  said  to  his  prisoner, 
*  Lay  your  head  on  the  ground  and  do  not  move  ’ ;  and  he  did  so, 
and  the  Tartar  went  and  fetched  his  sword  and  slew  him  therewith. 
Another  man  related  to  me  as  follows  : — ‘  I  was  going,’  said  he, 
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‘with  seventeen  others  along  a  road,  and  there  met  us  a  Tartar 
horseman,  and  bade  us  bind  one  another’s  arms.  My  companions 
began  to  do  as  he  bade  them,  but  I  said  to  them,  “  He  is  but  one 
man  ;  wherefore,  then,  should  we  not  kill  him  and  flee  ?  "  They 
replied,  “We  are  afraid."  I  said,  “This  man  intends  to  kill  you 
immediately ;  let  us  therefore  rather  kill  him,  that  perhaps  God  may 
deliver  us."  But  I  swear  by  God  that  not  one  of  them  dared  to  do 
this,  so  I  took  a  knife  and  slew  him,  and  we  fled  and  escaped.’ 
And  such  occurrences  were  many.’’1 

Ydqut  al-Hamawl  the  geographer,  another  eminent  contem¬ 
porary  writer  (born  a.d.  1178  or  1179,  died  a.d.  1229),  and 
a  friend  of  the  great  historian  above  cited,  has  also  left  us  a 
picture  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Mongols,  from  whose 
hands  he  just  succeeded  in  escaping.  Besides  occasional  refer¬ 
ences  in  his  great  Geographical  Dictionary,  the  MufjamiCl- 
Buldan ,  there  is  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Ibn  Khallikan’s 
Biographies  (de  Slane’s  translation,  vol.  iv,  pp.  12-22)  the  text 
of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  al-Qadi’l-akram  Jam&lu’d- 
Dln  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘All  ash-Shaybanl  al-Qiftl,  Wazir  of  the 
King  of  Aleppo,  from  Mawsil,  which  he  had  finally,  after 
many  hairbreadth  escapes,  succeeded  in  reaching  in  his  flight 
from  Merv.  This  letter,  written  in  a.h.  617  (a.d.  1220-21), 
describes  in  glowing  language  the  rich  libraries  of  Merv, 
which  caused  him  to  forget  home,  friends,  and  country,  and 
on  the  contents  of  which  he  browsed  u  with  the  avidity  of  a 
glutton,”  and  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  Khurasan,  which, 
says  he,  “  in  a  word,  and  without  exaggeration,  was  a  copy  of 
Paradise.” 

“  How  numerous,"  he  continues,  “  were  its  holy  men  pre-eminent 
for  virtue  I  How  many  its  doctors  whose  conduct  had  for  motive 
the  conservation  of  Islam  1  The  monuments  of  its  science  are 
inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  Time  ;  the  merits  of  its  authors  have 


*  This  passage  is  translated  by  d’Ohsson,  vol.  iii,  p.  70,  and  is  noticed  by 
Sir  Henry  Ho  worth  in  vol.  i  of  his  History  of  the  Mongols ,  pp.  131-132. 
Compare  also  d’Ohsson,  vol.  i,  pp.  387-388. 
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redounded  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and  the  world,  and  their 
productions  have  been  carried  into  every  country.  Not  a  man  of 
solid  science  and  sound  judgement  but  emerged  like  the  sun  from 
that  part  of  the  East ;  not  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit  but  took 
that  country  for  his  settling-place,  or  longed  to  go  and  join  its 
inhabitants.  Every  quality  truly  honourable  and  not  factitious  was 
to  be  found  amongst  them,  and  in  their  sayings  I  was  enabled  to  cull 
the  roots  of  every  generous  impulse.  Their  children  were  men, 
their  youths  heroes,  and  their  old  men  saints ;  the  evidences  of  their 
merit  are  clear,  and  the  proofs  of  their  glory  manifest ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  King  who  ruled  over  these  provinces  (i.e.,  ‘Ala’u’d 
Din  Muhammad  Khwarazmshah)  abandoned  them  with  unconcern, 
and  said  to  himself,  *  Take  to  the  open  country,  or  else  you  will 
encounter  perdition  !  ’  .  .  .  The  people  of  infidelity  and  impiety 
roamed  through  those  abodes  ;  that  erring  and  contumacious  race 
(the  Mongols)  dominated  over  the  inhabitants,  so  that  those  palaces 
were  effaced  from  off  the  earth  as  lines  of  writing  are  effaced  from 
paper,  and  those  abodes  became  a  dwelling  for  the  owl  and  the 
raven  ;  in  those  places  the  screech-owls  answer  each  other’s  cries, 
and  in  those  halls  the  winds  moan  responsive  to  the  simoom.  Old 
friends  who  enter  there  are  filled  with  sadness,  and  even  Iblis  him¬ 
self  would  bewail  this  dire  catastrophe.  .  .  .  Verily  to  God  do  we 
belong  and  unto  Him  do  we  return  !  It  was  an  event  sufficient  to 
break  the  back,  to  destroy  life,  to  fracture  the  arm,  to  weaken  the 
strength,  to  redouble  sadness,  to  turn  grey  the  hair  of  children,  to 
dishearten  the  bravest,  and  to  stupefy  the  intelligence  !  ...  In  a 
word,  had  not  the  term  of  my  life  been  appointed  for  a  later  period, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  my  friends  to  have  said,  *  The 
unfortunate  man  is  escaped  or  is  arrived  !  ’  and  they  would  have 
struck  their  hands  together  like  people  who  are  disappointed  ;  while 
he  would  have  been  joined  to  the  millions  of  millions,  or  even  more, 
who  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  infidels.,’ 


The  hateful  appearance  and  disgusting  habits  of  the  invaders 
added  to  the  horror  inspired  by  their  unscrupulous  perfidy 
and  cold-blooded  cruelty.  The  Arab  invasion  of  Persia  no 
doubt  wrought  much  devastation  and  caused  much  suffering, 
but  the  Arabs  were,  in  the  phrase  of  their  Spanish  foes, 
“knights  .  .  .  and  gentlemen,  albeit  Moors,”  and  if  they 
destroyed  much,  they  brought  much  that  was  noble  and  admir¬ 
able  in  its  stead.  The  Mongols,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
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words  of  d’Ohsson,  their  admirable  historian  1  (pp.  vi-vii  of 
vol.  i), — - 

“  surpassing  in  cruelty  the  most  barbarous  people,  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  in  the  conquered  countries,  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
burned  towns  and  villages  ;  transformed  flourishing  lands  into 
deserts ;  and  yet  were  animated  neither  by  hate  nor  vengeance, 
for  indeed  they  hardly  knew  the  names  of  the  peoples  whom  they 
exterminated.  One  would  suppose  that  history  had  exaggerated 
their  atrocities,  were  not  the  annals  of  all  countries  in  agreement  on 
this  point.  After  the  conquest,  one  sees  the  Mongols  treat  as  slaves 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  cause  to  groan 
under  a  frightful  tyranny  those  whom  the  sword  had  spared.  Their 
government  was  the  triumph  of  depravity  ;  all  that  was  noble  and 
honourable  was  abased,  while  the  most  corrupt  men,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  service  of  these  ferocious  masters,  obtained,  as  the 
price  of  their  vile  devotion,  riches,  honours,  and  the  power  to 
oppress  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  history  of  the  Mongols, 
therefore,  stamped  with  their  barbarity,  offers  only  hideous  pictures, 
though,  being  closely  connected  with  that  of  several  empires,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  great  events  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.” 

The  only  virtues  which  these  Mongols  or  Tartars  possessed 
were  those  generally  called  military — to  wit,  discipline,  subor¬ 
dination,  and  obedience  to  their  superior  officers  carried  to  the 
highest  degree.  All  promotion  went  by  personal  merit  ; 
failure,  disobedience,  or  incapacity  was  punished  not  only  by 
the  death  of  the  offender  himself,  but  of  his  wife  and  children. 
The  highest  officer,  if  he  incurred  the  anger  of  his  emperor, 
must  submit  before  all  his  troops  to  personal  chastisement  at 
the  hands  of  the  meanest  messenger  sent  by  his  master  to 
reprimand  him.  Yet,  though  they  held  life  so  cheaply,  the 
Mongols  rarely  had  recourse  to  courage  where  falsehood  and 
deceit  could  enable  them  to  gain  their  ends.  If  death  was  the 
punishment  of  resistance,  it  was  also  in  most  cases  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  surrender.  If  they  spared  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 

x  Histone  des  Mongols  depuis  Tchinguiz  Khan  jusqu'a  Timour  Bey  ou 
Tamerlan ,  par  M.  le  Baron  C.  d'Ohsson;  Paris,  1834-35,  4  vols. 
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a  town  which  had  surrendered  to  or  been  reduced  by  them,  it 
was  either  to  profit  by  their  skill  and  craftsmanship  or  to 
employ  them  against  their  countrymen  and  co-religionists  in 
the  vanguard  of  their  next  assault.  Droves  of  wretched  and 
outraged  captives  accompanied  the  advancing  hordes,  and, 
when  the  next  point  of  resistance  was  reached,  were  first 
employed  to  erect  the  engines  of  the  besiegers,  then  driven 
forward  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  the  breaches  effected  in 
the  city  walls  to  fill  with  their  bodies  moat  and  trench,  and 
were  finally,  if  they  still  escaped  death,  put  to  the  sword  to 
give  place  to  a  new  batch  of  victims  drawn  from  the  prisoners 
yielded  by  the  fresh  conquest.  The  cruelty  of  the  Mongols 
was  calculated  and  deliberate,  designed  to  strike  with  a  paralysis 
of  terror  those  whom  they  proposed  next  to  attack,  while  they 
deemed  it  safer  to  leave  behind  their  advancing  hosts  smoking 
ruins  and  a  reeking  charnel-house  rather  than  risk  any  move¬ 
ment  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  miserable  survivors  of 
their  assault. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Mongols,  or  even  of 
their  doings  in  Persia,  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
book.  Those  who  desire  full  information  on  this  matter  can 
find  it  either  in  d’Ohsson’s  great  work  or  in  Sir  Henry 
Howorth’s  History  of  the  Mongols.  D’Ohsson,  in  particular, 
has  made  admirable  use  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities, 
which  he  fully  describes  and  criticises  on  pp.  x— lxviii  of  the 
Exposition  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  work.  The  five 
most  important  Muhammadan  sources  are  :  ( I )  The  Arabic 
Chronicle  of  Ibnu’l-Athir,  already  cited  ;  (2)  the  Arabic  Life 
of  Sultan  Jalalu’d-Din  Mankobirni,  written  by  his  private 
secretary,  Shihabu’d-Din  Muhammad  an-Nasawi  ;  (3)  the 
Persian  Ta  rikh-i-fahan-gusha ,  or  History  of  the  World- 
Conqueror,  by  £Ala’u’d-Dln  ‘Ata  Malik-i-Juwayni,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  Hulagu  Khan  ;  (4)  the  Persian  Jam^u  t-Tawarlkh,  or 
Compendium  of  Histories,  of  Rashidu’d-Din  Fadlu’llah  ;  and 
(5)  the  Persian  Tajziyatu  l-Amsar^  better  known  as  the 
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T arlkh-i- IV assaf.  Of  the  first  of  these  there  are  two 
editions,  Tornberg’s  and  that  of  Cairo  ;  of  the  second,  an 
edition  and  French  translation  by  M.  Houdas  (Paris,  1891 
and  1895)  ;  and  of  the  last  (or  at  least  of  its  first  half),  an 
edition  and  German  translation  by  Hammer  Purgstall  (Vienna, 
1856),  and  a  Persian  lithograph.  The  third  and  fourth  are, 
unfortunately,  at  present  inaccessible  except  in  manuscript.1 

Although  the  disaster  of  the  Mongol  Invasion  could  not 
probably,  have  been  averted,  it  was  undoubtedly  facilitated  and’ 
provoked  by  the  greed,  treachery,  and  irresolution  of  ‘Ala’u’d- 
Din  Muhammad,  King  of  Khwarazm.  By  his  greed,  because, 
as  Ibnu’l-Athir  observes,  he  had  weakened  or  destroyed  most 
of  the  neighbouring  Muhammadan  States  to  build  up  for  him¬ 
self  an  unstable  and  unwieldy  empire  ;  so  that  when  he  fled 
before  the  Mongols,  abandoning  his  people  to  their  fate,  no 
Muhammadan  prince  was  left  to  unite  the  forces  of  Islam 
against  the  heathen  ;  by  his  treachery,  because  his  murder  of 
Mongol  merchants  and  envoys  gave  Chingiz  Khan  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  for  attacking  him,  and  thus  learning  the  weak  and 
defenceless  condition  of  Persia  ;  and  by  his  irresolution,  because 
at  the  first  reverse  he  passed  from  arrogant  and  boastful  defiance 
to  the  extreme  of  panic  and  indecision,  until,  about  two  years 
after  his  treacherous  murder  of  the  Mongol  ambassador,  he 
died,  a  wretched  and  hunted  fugitive,  in  an  island  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  needed  the  gallant  deeds  of  his  son  Jalalu’d- 
Din  to  save  from  ignominy  the  memory  of  the  once  mighty 
Empire  of  Khwdrazm. 

1  Part  of  the  Jahdn-gushd ,  describing  the  first  onslaught  of  the  Mongols 
on  the  Empire  of  Khwarazm  down  to  the  sack  of  Nishapur,  has  been 
published  by  Schefer  in  vol.  ii  of  his  Chrestomathie  Persanc,  pp.  106-169  i 
while  a  portion  of  the  Jdmdu  t-Tawarikh,  comprising  the  history  of 
Hulagu  Khan,  was  edited  by  Quatremere,  with  French  translation  and 
notes,  in  1836.  Another  portion  of  the  last-named  history  has  also,  I 
believe,  been  edited  by  Beresine,  but  it  is  very  scarce,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  a  copy.  M.  Blochet  is  at  present  engaged  on  a  continuation 
of  Quatremere’s  work  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Gibb  Memorial  Fund,  who 
are  also  projecting  a  complete  edition  of  the  Jahdn-gushd. 
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Another  source  of  weakness  to  the  resisting  power  of 
Islam  was  the  quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  Muhammad 
Khwarazmshah  and  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  an-Ndsir,  who, 
suspecting  his  too  powerful  vassal  of  coveting  the  very  metro¬ 
polis  of  Baghdad,  strove,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Caliphs, 
to  weaken  him  by  intrigues,  and  even,  as  hinted  by  Ibnu’l- 
Athir  and  explicitly  stated  by  al-Maqrizi,  encouraged  the 
Mongols,  at  whose  hands  his  posterity  was  destined  to  perish 
and  his  house  to  fall,  to  invade  his  territories, 1  The  mischief 
appears  to  have  begun  with  the  discovery,  on  the  capture  of 
Ghazna  by  Khwarazmshah,  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
Caliph  and  the  fallen  House  of  Subuktigin,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Caliph  had  been  inciting  them  to  revolt 
against  their  suzerain.  Khwarazmshah  retaliated  by  de¬ 
nouncing  the  validity  of  the  ‘Abbasid  title  to  be  regarded 
as  the  pontiffs  of  Islam,  set  up  a  certain  Sayyid  as  a  rival 
claimant  to  their  spiritual  authority,  and,  at  a  time  when  he 
should  have  been  straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the  storm 
which  threatened  his  north-eastern  frontier,  undertook  a  futile 
campaign  against  Baghdad,  whereof  the  disastrous  issue  was 
precipitated  and  accentuated  by  a  winter  of  such  severity  as 
was  almost  unknown  in  those  regions. 

Although  it  appears  probable  that  nothing  could  long  have 
averted  the  impending  calamity,  its  actual  incidence  was  due 
to  one  of  those  u  pacific  missions  ”  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
in  these  days.  It  seemed  good  to  Chingiz  Khan  to  send  to 
Utrar,  an  important  frontier-town  of  Khw&razm,  a  company 
of  merchants  laden  with  the  wares  of  his  country.  As  to  the 
numbers  engaged  in  this  mission,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  :  according  to  an-Nasawi  there  were  four 
merchants  only,  all  Muhammadans  and  all  subjects  of 
Khwdrazmshdh  ;  while  other  writers  raise  the  number  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty.2  These  were  barbarously  murdered 

*  See  d’Ohsson,  vol.  i,  p.  21 1,  and  note  ad  calc. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  205  el  seqq. 
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by  the  Governor  of  Utrar,  with  the  connivance  of 
Khwarazmshah,  who  affected  to  believe  that  they  were  in 
reality  Mongol  spies.  Thereupon  Chingiz  Khan  despatched 
an  embassy,  consisting  of  two  Mongols  and  a  Turk  named 
Bughrd,  to  the  Court  of  Khwarazmshah  to  protest  against  this 
wanton  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  to  demand  that  the  Governor  of  Utrar  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  failing  which,  they  added,  Khwarazmshah 
must  prepare  for  war.  His  only  answer  was  to  kill  Bughrd 
and  send  back  the  two  Mongols,  whose  beards  he  had  shaved 
off.  Thereupon  the  Mongols  held  a  quriltay ,  or  general 
assembly,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  Empire  of 
Khwarazm. 

In  spite  of  a  trifling  initial  success,  Muhammad  Khw&razm- 
shdh  remained  inactive  and  remote  from  the  point  of  danger, 
entrusting  the  defence  of  the  frontier  to  the  Governors  of  the 
threatened  towns,  and  waiting,  it  is  said  (though  perhaps  only 
to  extenuate  his  cowardice  and  irresolution)  a  moment  which 
the  astrologers  should  declare  favourable  for  his  enterprise. 
And  while  he  thus  waited,  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  1219,  the 
storm  burst  on  Transoxiana.  Utrar  fell  after  a  siege  of  five 
or  six  months  ;  its  Governor,  the  murderer  of  the  merchants, 
was  taken  alive  and  put  to  death  by  having  molten  silver 
poured  into  his  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  the  survivors  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  which  ensued  were  driven  to  Bukhara,  there  to  be 
employed  against  their  co-religionists  in  the  manner  already 
described.  After  Uzkand  and  two  or  three  other  small 
towns  had  been  sacked,  Jand  was  reduced  after  a  short  siege, 
and  plundered  for  nine  days,  but  the  inhabitants  were,  for  a 
wonder,  spared.  Banakat  next  fell  ;  Khujand  was  gallantly 
defended  by  Timur  Malik  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
a.d.  1220  the  Mongol  hosts  were  masters  of  Bukhard,  which 
they  plundered  and  burned,  massacring  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  outraging  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters. 
Amongst  those  who,  preferring  death  to  dishonour,  died  fighting 
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were  the  Qadi  Badru’d-Dln,  the  Imam  Ruknu’d-Dfn,  and  his 
son.  The  turn  of  Samarqand  came  next  ;  it  surrendered  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  was  plundered  in  the  usual  way, 
and  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants  killed  or  reduced  to 

Meanwhile  Muhammad  Khwarazmshdh  continued  to  retreat, 
warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed 
to  do  the  best  they  could  for  themselves,  since  he  could  not 
protect  them.  Believing  that  the  Mongols  would  not  dare  to 
cross  the  Oxus,  he  halted  for  a  while  at  Nishapur,  but  three 
weeks  later,  learning  that  they  were  already  in  Khurasan,  he 
fled  westwards  to  Qazwm,  whence  he  turned  back  into  Gilan 
and  Mazandardn.  There,  being  deserted  by  most  of  his 
followers  and  attacked  by  pleurisy,  he  died,  a  miserable  and 
hunted  fugitive,  on  an  island  in  the  Caspian,  nominating  his 
son,  the  brave  Jaldlu’d-Din,  as  his  successor.  His  mother, 
Turkan  Khatun,  together  with  his  wives,  children,  and  jewels, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  Khwarazm  next  fell,  and, 
irritated  by  the  stubborn  resistance  which  it  had  offered,  the 
Mongols  put  to  the  sword  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  except  the 
artisans  and  craftsmen,  who  were  transported  into  Mongolia. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Jamlu  t-Tawarlkh*  the 
besieging  army  numbered  50,000,  and  each  man  of  them  had 
twenty-four  prisoners  to  kill  !  Amongst  those  who  perished 
was  the  venerable  and  pious  Najmu’d-Din  Kubra.2  The 
inhabitants  of  Tirmidh  were  similarly  treated,  and  in  addition, 
because  one  old  woman  was  found  to  have  swallowed  a  pearl, 
their  corpses  were  eviscerated. 

The  bloodthirsty  ferocity  of  the  Mongols  seems  to  have 
increased  in  proportion  to  their  successes,  and  seldom  indeed, 
from  this  time  onwards,  do  we  hear  of  any  mercy  shown  by 
the  Tartars  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  which  they 
subdued.  At  Balkh,  at  Nusrat-Kuh,  at  Nasd,  at  Nishdpur, 

*  D  Ohsson,  vol.  i,  pp.  262-70,  ad  calc. 

*  See  Jami’s  Nafahdtu'l-Uns ,  ed.  Lees,  pp.  486-87 
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at  Merv,  and  elsewhere,  the  same  atrocious  massacres  in¬ 
variably  followed  the  capture  or  surrender  of  the  town.  Those 
slain  at  Merv  alone  are  computed  by  Ibnu’l-Athfr  at  700,000, 
but  the  author  of  the  Jahan-gusha  raises  their  number  to  the 
enormous  total  of  1,300,000,  “  not  counting  those  whose 
corpses  remained  hidden  in  obscure  retreats.”  At  Nishapur 
the  heads  of  the  slain  were  cut  off,  lest  any  living  creature 
might  be  overlooked  amongst  them,  and  built  into  pyramids, 
the  heads  of  men,  women,  and  children  being  kept  apart. 
Herat  fared  somewhat  better,  but  Bamiyan,  where  a  Mongol 
prince  was  slain  in  the  attack,  was  utterly  destroyed,  not  even 
spoils  of  war  being  taken,  so  that  for  a  hundred  years  it 
remained  a  desert  void  of  inhabitants.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  ruin  which  they  had  wrought,  the 
Mongols  frequently  destroyed  all  the  grain  which  they  did 
not  need,  and  often,  a  few  days  after  they  had  retired  from  a 
town  which  they  had  sacked,  used  to  send  a  detachment  to 
revisit  its  ruins  and  kill  such  poor  wretches  as  had  emerged 
from  the  hiding-places  which  had  sheltered  them  from  the 
first  massacre.  This  happened  at  Merv,  where  5,000  survivors 
of  the  terrible  slaughter  mentioned  above  were  thus  destroyed. 
Torture  was  freely  used  to  make  the  vanquished  disclose 
hidden  treasure,  and,  as  might  be  expected  of  those  who  held 
human  life  so  cheaply,  the  treasures  of  literature  and  art 
preserved  in  these  ancient  cities  were  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Juwayni  says  that,  in  the  Musulman  lands  devastated  by  the 
Mongols,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  survived  ; 
and  declares  that  even  should  nothing  happen  thereafter  until 
the  Resurrection  to  check  the  increase  of  population  in 
Khurasan  and  ‘Iraq-i-fAjam,  the  population  of  these  two 
provinces  could  never  attain  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  was 
before  the  Mongol  invasion.1  It  was  the  terror  of  the 
Mongol  deeds  which  lent  such  deadly  meaning  to  their 
stereotyped  summons  to  surrender  which  they  addressed  to  the 
1  D’Ohsson,  op.  cit.}  vol.  i,  pp.  350-51,  ad  calc. 
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inhabitants  of  each  doomed  city  : — cc  If  you  do  not  submit, 
how  can  we  tell  what  will  happen  ?  God  only  knows  what 
will  happen  !  ” 1  2 3 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Mongols,  disgusting  in 
themselves,  were  in  several  respects  especially  repugnant  to 
Muhammadan  feeling.  They  were  ready  to  eat  not  only 
things  unclean  in  Islam,  but  things  essentially  loathsome, 
rats,  cats,  dogs,  and  even  worse  :  a  Cibi  eorum ,”  says  Jean  de 
Plan  Carpin,  c<  sunt  omnia  qute  mandi  possunt  ;  vidimus  eos 
etiam  pediculos  manducare.’>'>  2  Not  only  did  they  dislike 
washing  themselves  :  they  made  it  a  penal  offence,  nay,  even 
a  capital  offence,  to  wash  hands  or  garments  in  running  water. 
It  was  also  a  capital  offence  with  them  to  kill  animals  by 
cutting  their  throats,  the  only  way  in  which,  according  to  the 
Muhammadans,  they  can  be  lawfully  killed  when  intended  for 
food  ;  instead  of  this  it  was  their  practice  to  cut  open  the 
body,  and,  inserting  the  hand,  to  squeeze  or  tear  out  the 
heart.3  In  general  they  were,  however,  tolerant  to  the  verge 
of  latitudinarianism  in  matters  of  religion,  and  accorded  certain 
privileges,  such  as  exemption  from  taxes,  to  the  ministers  of 
all  creeds,  as  well  as  to  physicians  and  certain  other  classes 
of  men.  With  Chingiz  Khan,  indeed,  it  was  a  political 
principle  to  favour  all  religions  equally,  but  to  give  his  adhesion 
to  none  ;  and  Qubilay  Khan  (a.d.  1257-94)  was  the  first 
of  his  house  to  adopt  a  definite  creed,  to  wit,  Buddhism  ;  while 
Taqfidar  (Ahmad)  Khan  (a.d.  1282-84)  and  Ghazan  Khan 
(a.d.  1295-1304)  were  the  first  to  embrace  Islam,  in  which 
religion  the  successors  of  the  latter  in  Persia  continued. 
Thus  were  the  aims  of  the  Christians,  who  had  great  hopes  of 
winning  the  Mongols  to  their  faith  and  dealing  a  death-blow 
to  Islam,  frustrated  ;  and  the  most  permanent  and  precious 

1  D’Ohsson,  op.  cit .,  vol.  i,  p.  394. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  411  ad  calc. 

3  This  statute  of  the  Mongols  was  revived  by  Qubilay  Khan  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  related  by  d’Ohsson  (vol.  ii,  pp.  491-92). 
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fruits  of  the  various  Christian  missions  sent  to  the  Mongol 
Court  of  Qardqorum  are  the  valuable  records  of  their  travels 
and  experiences  left  by  Jean  de  Plan  Carpin  (Planocarpini), 
Rubruquis  (Guillaume  de  Ruysbroek),  and  other  monks  and 
priests,  who  bravely  faced  a  thousand  dangers  and  hardships  in 
the  hopes  of  winning  so  great  a  victory  for  their  Church. 
Yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  Christian  potentates  of 
Europe  realised  that  the  great  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  who 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  address  to  them  letters  in  the 
Mongol  language  and  Uyghur  script,  was  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  possible  convert  to  Christianity,  as  clearly 
appears  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Uljaytu  Khuda-banda  by 
Edward  II.,  dated  from  Northampton  on  October  16,  130 7.1 
Yet,  apart  from  mere  political  rapprochements  between  the 
Mongols  and  the  potentates  of  Europe,  which  aimed  at 
combined  action  against  the  Muslims,  the  support  of  the 
Armenians,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Muhammadan  dominion,  certain  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Mongol  confederation,  such  as  the  Keraites,  actually  professed 
Christianity,  certain  princesses  of  the  blood-royal,  such  as 
Uruk  Khatun,  were  apparently  genuinely  attached  to  that 
religion,2 3  and  two  of  the  Il-Khans  of  Persia,  Taqudar  Ahmad 
and  Uljaytu  Khuda-banda,  both  in  later  days  vehement 
professors  and  supporters  of  the  Muhammadan  doctrine, 
were  actually  baptized  in  infancy,  in  each  case  under  the 
name  of  Nicolas.3 

Infinitely  destructive  and  disastrous  as  it  was  to  life, 
learning,  and  civilisation,  and  especially  to  the  Arabian 
culture,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  maintained  itself 
with  such  extraordinary  vitality  in  Persia  for  six  centuries, 

1  See  d’Ohsson,  op.  cit .,  vol.  iv,  pp.  592-94 ;  and  Abel  Remusat’s 
Mimoire  sur  les  relations  politiques  des  Princes  chretiens  et  particuliere • 

ment  les  Rois  de  France  avee  les  Empereurs  Mongols. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  79  ad  calc. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  561-62  ad  calc.,  and  vol.  iv,  p.  79  ad  calc • 
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long  after  the  wave  of  Arab  conquest  had  utterly  subsided,  the 
Mongol  invasion  did,  perhaps,  contain  some  quickening 
elements,  and  the  Mongol  character,  for  all  its  reckless 
ferocity,  some  potentialities  of  good.  One  of  its  few  good 
effects  was  the  extraordinary  intermixture  of  remote  peoples, 
resulting  in  a  refreshing  of  somewhat  stagnant  mental  reser¬ 
voirs,  which  it  brought  about.  In  Europe  it  was  a  cause, 
if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  the  Renaissance,  for  it  thrust  the 
Ottoman  Turks  out  of  the  obscurity  of  Khurdsan  into  the 
prominence  of  Constantinople,  and  was  thus  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks  and  their  treasures  into  Europe. 
It  also,  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  hundred  frontiers  and  the 
absorption  of  dozens  of  States,  great  and  small,  enabled 
travellers  like  Marco  Polo  to  make  known  to  Europe  the 
wonders,  hitherto  so  jealously  guarded,  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia.  And  within  Asia  it  brought  together,  first  in  con¬ 
flict  and  then  in  consultation,  Persians  and  Arabs  with 
Chinese  and  Tibetans,1  and  confronted,  on  terms  of  equality 
which  had  not  existed  for  five  or  six  centuries,  the  doctors 
of  Islam  with  Christian  monks,  Buddhist  lamas,  Mongol 
bakhshls  or  medicine-men,  and  the  representatives  of  other 
religions  and  sects. 

Of  course,  matters  were  very  much  improved  when  Hulagu 
Khan’s  successors  in  Persia  abandoned  their  heathen  super¬ 
stitions  and  embraced  the  religion  of  Islam,  which  soon 
resulted  in  their  alienation  from  their  pagan  kinsmen  of 
Qar&qorum  and  their  identification  with,  and  final  absorption 

1  In  a.d.  1272  two  Persian  engineers,  ‘Ala’u’d-Dm  and  Ismail,  were 
employed  by  Qubilay  Khan  at  the  siege  of  Fanching  in  China  (d’Ohsson, 
op.  cit .,  vol.  ii,  p.  389)  ;  while  Hulagu  Khan,  when  he  set  out  on  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  Persia  and  Baghdad,  in  a.d.  1252,  brought  with  him  a 
thousand  Chinese  engineers  to  construct  and  work  catapults  and  other 
artillery  (Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  135).  The  celebrated  Persian  astronomer  and 
philosopher,  Nasiru’d-Din  Tusi,  was  assisted  by  Chinese  astronomers  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Zij ,  or  Tables,  which  he  constructed  for  Hulagu 
Khan  about  a.d.  1259  (Ibid.,  iii,  p.  265). 
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into,  the  conquered  people  over  which  they  ruled.  But  even 
Hulagu  Khan,  the  destroyer  of  Baghddd  and  deadly  foe  of 
Islam,  was  the  patron  of  two  of  the  greatest  Persian  writers 
of  this  period,  the  astronomer  Naslru’d-Dln  of  Tus  and  the 
historian  cAtd  Malik  of  Juwayn,  author  of  the  Tarlkh-i- 
y ah  an- gush  a,  or  “  History  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  World,” 
Chingiz  Khan.  Two  other  historians,  ‘Abdu’llah  b. 
Fadlu’llah  of  Shiraz,  better  known  as  JVassaf-i-Hadrat ,  and 
the  Waxir  Rashldu’d-Dln  Fadlu’lldh,  both  of  whom  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Ghazan  Khan  (a.d.  1295-1304),  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  of  those  who  have 
written  in  the  Persian  language  on  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge.  Persian  literature,  indeed,  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  that  term,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  suffered  permanently 
from  the  Mongol  Invasion,  since  three  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  poets  of  Persia,  Sacdl  of  Shiraz,  Farldu’d-Dln 
‘Attar,  and  Jalalu’d-Dln  Rum!  were  contemporary  with  it,  and 
many  other  most  famous  poets  were  subsequent  to  it ;  but 
the  destruction  of  Baghdad  as  the  metropolis  of  Islam,  and  its 
reduction  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town,  struck  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  semblance  of  unity  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
amongst  the  Muhammadan  nations,  and  at  the  prestige  and 
status  in  Persia  of  the  Arabic  language,  which,  hitherto  the 
chief  vehicle  of  all  culture,  henceforth  becomes  practically  the 
language  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers  only,  so  that 
after  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  shall  relatively 
seldom  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Arabic  works  produced  in 
Persia. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  broad  outlines  only, 
the  several  periods  of  Mongol  ascendancy  in  Persia,  which 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  first  invasion  of  that  country  by 
Chingiz  Khdn  in  a.d.  1219  to  the  death  of  Abu  Sa‘ld  Khdn 
in  a.d.  1335,  to  which  succeeded  half  a  century  of  anarchy, 
culminating  in  another  Tartar  invasion,  that  of  Tlmur-i-Lang, 
or  u  Lame  Timur,”  better  known  in  Europe  as  Tamerlane 
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(a.d.  13B0-1400).  This  last  event,  which  forms  the  transition 
to  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  history  of  Modern  Persia,  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  this  volume,  which  only  extends  lo  the 
Mongol  period  properly  so  called  ;  and  it  is  only  mentioned 
here  as  a  landmark  which  the  reader  should  keep  in  view. 

The  first  period  of  Mongol  ascendancy  may  be  called,  in 
Stanley  Lane-Poole’s  nomenclature,  that  of  the  Great  Khans 
(Chingiz,  Ogotay,  Kuyuk,  and  Mangu,  a.d.  1206-57), 
during  which  the  whole  empire  conquered  by  the  Mongols 
was  ruled  from  Qaraqorum  by  lieutenants  or  pro-consuls 
directly  appointed  from  the  Mongol  metropolis.  At  the  great 
quriltay  held  in  a.d.  1251,  at  the  beginning  of  Mangu’s 
reign,  two  expeditions  were  resolved  on,  each  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  one  of  Chingiz  Khan’s  grandsons,  both  brothers 
of  the  reigning  emperor  Mangu,  namely,  the  expedition 
against  China,  directed  by  Oubilay  Khan  ;  and  that  against 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  directed  by  Hulagu  Khan. 

The  second  period,  which  may  be  called  that  of  the  heathen 
Il-Khans,  or  hereditary  viceroys  of  Persia  and  Western  Asia, 
begins  with  the  arrival  of  Hulagu  Khan  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  Oxus  in  January,  1256,  and  ends  with  the  killing  of 
Baydu  on  October  5,  1295.  During  this  period  Islam  was 
gradually  regaining  strength,  and  fighting  with  ever-increasing 
success  the  battle  against  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  while 
the  bonds  uniting  the  Persian  Il-Khans  with  the  Mongols  of 
the  u  mother  country  ”  were  undergoing  gradual  dissolution. 
It  is  worth  noticing,  as  illustrating  the  gradual  change  of 
religious  feeling  amongst  the  Mongol  settlers  in  Persia,  that, 
while  the  violent  death  of  Ahmad  Taqudar  in  August,  1283, 
was,  in  part  at  least,  caused  by  his  zeal  for  Islam,1  the  equally 
violent  death  of  Baydu  twelve  years  later  was  largely  due  to 
his  dislike  of  that  religion  and  his  predilection  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  ; 2  while  the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Ghazan,  was  to 

*  D’Ohsson,  op.  cit .,  vol.  iii,  p.  608. 

s  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  141,  and  note  ad  calc. 
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make  public  profession  of  the  Muhammadan  faith,  and  to 
destroy  the  Christian  churches  and  Buddhist  temples  which 
had  been  erected  in  Persia.  At  a  later  date  (a.d.  1300)  he  even 
ordered  that  all  the  bakhshls ,  or  Mongol  priests,  resident  in 
Persia  should  either  sincerely  embrace  Islam  or  else  leave  the 
country,  on  pain  of  death.1  Yet  on  the  accession  of  Ghazan 
Khan  in  a.d.  1295  the  heathen  and  anti-Muslim  faction  of 
the  Mongol  nobles  and  generals,  disgusted  at  his  zeal  for 
Islam,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him  which  was 
quenched  in  their  blood.2  Ten  years  later,  when  Islam  was 
thoroughly  re-established  as  the  dominant  religion  in  Persia, 
we  find  some  of  the  Mongol  princesses  and  nobles  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  induce  Uljdytu  Khuda-banda  to  renounce  the  Muham¬ 
madan  faith  and  return  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  but 
of  course  without  success  ;  3  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
last  manifestation  in  Persia  of  Mongol  paganism,  which  in 
earlier  days  showed  itself  in  such  revolting  forms  as  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  girls  chosen  for  their  extreme  beauty  to  the  manes  of 
deceased  Mongol  emperors,  and  the  wholesale  murder  of  all 
persons  met  by  the  funeral  cortege ,  lest  the  news  of  the  death 
should  become  known  before  it  was  officially  proclaimed.4 
To  return  now  to  the  periods  of  Mongol  ascendancy  which 
we  have  just  distinguished.  In  the  first,  or  purely  destructive 
period,  we  have  to  consider  two  separate  waves  of  invasion, 
that  of  Chingiz  Khan  (a.d.  1219-27),  and  that  of  Hulagu 
Khan  (a.d.  1255-65).  The  first  fell  chiefly  on  Khuras&n, 
and  extended  westwards  as  far  as  Ray,  Qum,  Kashan,  and 
Hamadan.  During  it  were  performed  those  prodigies  of  valour 


*  D’Ohsson,  vol.  iv,  pp.  281-282. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  157  et  seqq.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  538-539. 

1  Forty  of  the  most  beautiful  maidens  were  sacrificed  by  Ogotay  to 
the  spirit  of  Chingiz  Khan  (d’Ohsson,  vol.  ii,  p.  13),  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  finest  horses  ;  while  the  Mongol  soldiers  who  accompanied  the 
corpse  of  Mangu  Khan  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the  Altai  Mountains 
declared  that  on  the  way  thither  they  had  killed  no  fewer  than  20,000 
persons  !  (d'Ohsson,  vol.  i,  p.  384). 
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wrought  by  Jaidlu’d-Din  Khwarazmshah  and  chronicled 
so  fully  and  graphically  by  his  secretary,  Shihabu’d-Din 
Muhammad  of  Nasd,  who  accompanied  him  until  he  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  Kurd  on  August  15,  a.d.  1231.  The 
second  wave  of  Hulagu’s  invasion  broke  on  Khurasan  at  the 
beginning  of  a.d.  1256,  engulfed  alike  the  heretical  Isma^Hs 
of  Alamut  and  Kuhistdn  and  the  orthodox  Caliphate  of 
Baghdad,  and  was  only  stemmed  by  the  gallant  Mamelukes  of 
Egypt  at  the  battle  of  ‘Ayn  Jalut,  which  was  fought  on 
Friday,  September  3,  a.d.  1260,  and  resulted  in  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  Egyptians,  notable  as  the  first  victory  gained 
by  the  Muslims  over  the  Mongols  since  the  death  of  Jaldlu’d- 
Din  Khwdrazmshah  thirty  years  before.  Henceforth  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  the  Muslims,  perceiving  that  their 
terrible  foes  were,  after  all,  not  invincible,  plucked  up  a  fresh 
courage  which  showed  itself  on  many  a  blood-stained  field, 
notably  at  the  battle  of  ‘Ayntab,  on  April  16,  1277,  when 
Baybars  (al-Malik  adh-Dhahir)  utterly  defeated  the  Mongol 
army,  of  whom  6,770  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Still 
greater  was  the  victory  obtained  at  Marju’s-Safar,  near 
Damascus,  on  April  23,  1303,  by  the  Egyptians  under 
al-Maliku’n-Nasir,  who  brought  with  him  on  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Cairo  1,600  Mongol  prisoners  in  chains,  each 
carrying  round  his  neck  the  head  of  another  Mongol  slain  in 
the  battle,  while  in  front  marched  a  thousand  spearmen,  each 
carrying  another  Mongol  head  on  his  lance. 

We  have  already  sufficiently  described  the  savage  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Chingiz  Khdn’s  troops  in  the  first  invasion,  and  those 
who  desire  to  follow  in  detail  the  miseries  suffered  by  Utrdr, 
Jand,  Banakat,  Bukhara,  Nishdpur,  Samarqand,  Khabushan, 
Tds,  Isfard’in,  Damghan,  Simnan,  Nakhshab,  Urganj  (also 
called  Kurkdnj  and,  by  the  Arabs,  Jurjdniyya),  Tirmidh, 
Balkh,  Nusrat-Kuh,  Nasd,  Kharandar,  Merv,  Herdt,  Kar- 
dawdn,  Bdmiydn,  Ghazna,  Ray,  Qum,  Mardgha,  Arbil, 
Kashan,  Baylaqan,  Hamadan,  and  scores  of  other  Persian 
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towns  and  hamlets,  can  find  it  all  set  forth  in  the  Ta’rlkh-i- 
Jahdn-gushd ,  the  Jdmi^u't-Tawdrikh ,  or  the  works  of  d’Ohsson 
or  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  from  which  they  may  also  convince 
themselves  that  the  sufferings  endured  by  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor  were  almost  equalled  by  those  of  Central  Asia  and 
China,  and  almost  surpassed  by  those  of  Eastern  Europe. 
During  the  reign  of  Qubildy  Khan  (a.d.  1260-94),  when 
Marco  Polo  was  making  his  memorable  journeys  through  the 
Mongol  Empire,  that  empire  had  attained  its  greatest  extent, 
nay,  perhaps  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  empire  has 
ever  attained  ;  for  it  included  China,  Corea,  Cochin-China, 
Tibet,  India  north  of  the  Ganges,  Persia,  most  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Crimea,  and  a  large  part  of  Russia,  as  far  west  as  the 
Dnieper.1  In  Persia,  as  we  have  seen,  their  empire  practically 
collapsed  on  the  death  of  Abu  Safid  in  a.d.  1335,  and  in 
China  about  fifty  years  later,  but  in  Russia  their  dominion 
endured  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.2 3  The  last 
remnants  of  the  Mongol  Empire,  the  Kh&nates  of  Khiva  (/.<?., 
Khwarazm)  and  Bukhdrd,  only  lost  their  independent  exist¬ 
ence  some  thirty  and  odd  years  ago  (a.d.  i 868  and  1872), 
while  the  Khdnate  of  the  Crimea  was  extinguished  in  1783, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  this  house,  Sultan  Qirim-Gir&y 
Kattl  Giray,  married  a  Scotch  wife  and  settled  in  Edinburgh.3 
Across  the  dark  days  of  Chingiz  Khdn’s  invasion,  when  the 
Persian  sky  was  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  burning  towns,  and 
the  Persian  soil  was  soaked  with  the  blood  of  her  children,  the 
personality  of  Jalalu’d-Din  Khwdrazmshah  flashes  like  some 
brilliant  but  ineffectual  meteor.  A  more  dauntless  prince, 
perhaps,  never  fought  a  more  desperate  fight,  and  he  deserved 
a  better  fate  than  to  die  at  last  (in  a.d.  1231),  helpless  and 
unarmed,  at  the  hands  of  a  Kurdish  mountaineer.  We  have 
seen  how  his  father,  ‘Ald’u’d-Din  Muhammad  Khwarazm- 

1  D’Ohsson,  vol.  ii,  pp.  4 77  et  seqq. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  183-186. 

3  See  S.  Lane- Poole’s  Mohammadan  Dynasties ,  p.  235. 
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shah,  changed  by  the  terror  of  the  Mongols  from  the  likeness 
of  a  ravening  wolf  into  that  of  a  timid  hare,  died  miserably,  a 
hunted  fugitive,  on  an  island  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  a.d.  1220; 
while  his  proud  and  cruel  grandmother,  Turkan  Khatun, 
whose  last  act  before  abandoning  Khwarazm  was  to  murder 
in  cold  blood  the  helpless  princes  of  the  Houses  of  Seljuq, 
Ghdr,  and  other  royal  lines  there  detained  as  hostages,1  was 
carried  captive  by  Chingiz  to  Qaraqorum,  in  a.d.  1223,  and 
by  him  bidden  to  halt  and  weep  a  last  adieu  to  her  country  as 
she  was  conducted  across  the  frontiers  of  Khwarazm.2  For 
the  moment  Jalalu’d-Dm,  girt  with  his  father’s  sword  and 
fortified  by  his  father’s  blessing,  could  only  fly  before  the 
storm  towards  the  Indian  frontier  ;  3  and  here  it  was  that  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  achievements  was  performed.  He  and  his 
little  army  were  overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  by  a 
Mongol  host  of  greatly  superior  strength.  After  offering  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry,  from  dawn  till  mid-day,  and  finally  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  he  made  a  final 
and  desperate  charge  ;  then,  turning  quickly,  he  stripped  off 
his  armour,  and,  with  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  river  and 
swam  across  it  to  the  other  side,  followed  by  the  survivors  of 
his  army,  many  of  whom  perished  by  drowning  or  by  the 
arrows  of  the  Mongols.4  Rallying  the  remnants  of  his  army, 
he  first  repelled  the  attack  of  an  Indian  prince  named  Judl ; 
then,  encouraged  by  this  success  and  strengthened  by  fresh 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  threatened  Qaraja,  Prince  of 
Sind,  and  Iltatmish,  Prince  of  Dihli,  and,  in  spite  of  their 

*  D’Ohsson,  vol.  i,  pp.  258-259. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  322.  s  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  255. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  pp.  306  et  seqq.  His  mother,  wife,  and  other  female 
relations  who  were  with  him,  according  to  the  Jahdn-gusha ,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mongols  ;  but  according  to  his  secretary,  an-Nasawi, 
Jalalu’d-Dm,  being  unable  to  save  them,  caused  them,  at  their  own 
request,  to  be  drowned  in  the  river,  lest  they  should  suffer  worse  things 
at  the  hands  of  their  cruel  foes. 
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alliance  against  him,  maintained  himself  on  their  territories 
until  the  retreat  of  the  pursuing  Mongols  permitted  him  to 
re-enter  Persia  and  endeavour  to  regain  possession  of  his 
father’s  Empire. 

His  achievements  and  adventures  during;  the  remaining; 

O  O 

eight  years  of  his  life  may  be  read  in  detail  in  the  monograph 
of  his  secretary,  an-Nasawl,  of  which  not  only  the  Arabic  text 
but  an  excellent  French  translation  has  been  published  by 
M.  Houdas.  His  hand  was  against  every  man,  for  he  had  to 
contend  not  only  with  the  Mongols,  who  were  ever  on  his 
tracks,  but  with  the  faithlessness  of  his  brother,  Ghiyathu’d- 
Dln,  and  the  disloyalty  of  Bur£q  Hajib,  the  ruler  of  Kirman. 
And,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  he  must  needs  attack  the  Caliph 
of  Baghdad,  chastise  the  Turkmans  and  the  Assassins,  and 
invade  Georgia.  In  a.d.  1223  we  see  him  storming  through 
Kirman,  Fars,  and  Isfahan  to  Ray;  in  1225  he  defeats  and 
slays  the  Caliph’s  general  Qushtlmur,  pursues  his  army  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Baghdad,  takes  Tabriz,  and  successfully  attacks 
the  Georgians  ;  in  1226,  having  reduced  Tiflls,  he  has  to 
hasten  back  to  the  south-east  of  Persia  to  punish  Buraq  Hajib 
for  a  treacherous  intrigue  with  the  Mongols  ;  in  1227,  having 
chastised  the  Turkmans  and  the  Assassins,  he  defeats  the 
Mongols  at  Damgh&n,  and  puts  to  death  four  hundred  of  them 
who  fall  into  his  hands,  defends  Isfahan  against  them,  and 
again,  hearing  that  the  Georgians  are  forming  a  confederacy 
against  him,  turns  back  thither,  kills  four  of  the  greatest 
champions  in  single  combat,  and  inflicts  on  them  a  crushing 
defeat  ;  in  1229,  while  striving  to  organise  a  league  of  Muslim 
princes  against  the  Mongols,  he  is  surprised  and  put  to  flight 
by  an  army  of  30,000  Mongols  under  Noyan  Chormaghun, 
but  succeeds  in  taking  Ganja  (now  Elizavetpol).  But  after 
this  his  fortune  seems  to  fail  and  his  energy  to  flag  ;  he  takes 
to  drink  and  grows  purposeless,  melancholy,  and  even  maudlin, 
as  shown  by  his  exaggerated  and  unreasoning  grief  over  the 
death  of  his  favourite,  Qilij  ;  and,  finally,  fleeing  from  the 
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Mongols,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  murdered  in  a  Kurdish  village 
on  August  15,  1231.  Much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  his 
fate,  which  even  the  great  historian  Ibnu’l-Athfr  declared 
himself  unable  to  ascertain  ;  and  for  twenty-two  years  after 
his  death  rumours  were  constantly  arising  in  Persia  that  he 
had  reappeared,  while  several  impostors  who  pretended  to  be 
he  were  arrested,  examined,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Mongols.1 
This,  indeed,  is  no  unique  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  a 
national  hero  who  is  the  last  hope  of  a  lost  cause  ;  the  same 
thing  happened,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  our  English 
Harold,  and  the  parallel  is  rendered  closer  by  the  fact  that 
popular  tradition  in  both  cases  represents  the  hero  as  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  world,  living  the  life  of  an  anchorite,  and 
dying  at  last,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.2 

Chingiz  Khan  died  in  China  on  August  18,  1227,  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  and  the  sixty-sixth  of  his  age, 
but  two  years  elapsed  ere  the  Mongol  princes 
and  chiefs  could  be  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  lands  they  had  conquered  to  the  quriltay 
convened  to  choose  his  successor.  The  actual  election  of 
his  son  Ogotay,  therefore,  was  approximately  synchronous 
with  the  death  of  Jalalu’d-Din  and  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  Khwarazmshahs.  The  reign  of  Ogotay  was  com¬ 
paratively  short,  for  he  died  in  December,  1241,  his  death 
being  accelerated  by  that  passion  for  strong  drink  which  was 
one  of  the  many  evil  characteristics  of  his  race.  Its  chief 
events  were  the  foundation  of  the  Mongol  capital  of  Qara- 
qorum  in  a.d.  1235,  the  expedition  despatched  against  Persia 
under  the  Noyan  Chormdghun,  and  the  invasion  of  Russia 
and  Poland  in  a.d.  1236-41.  This  last  was  characterised 
by  the  same  horrors  which  had  already  been  enacted  in  Persia  : 
Moscow,  Rostov,  Yaroslav,  Tver,  Chernigov,  Kiev,  also 
Cracow,  Pest,  and  many  less  celebrated  towns,  suffered  the  full 

s  D’Ohsson,  vol.  iii,  pp.  65-66. 

2  See  my  edition  of  Dawlatshah,  pp.  147-148. 
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rigours  of  Mongol  cruelty,  and  in  Poland  alone  270,000  ears 
of  victims  slain,  mostly  in  cold  blood,  were  collected  in  sacks 
by  the  invaders  as  evidence  of  their  prowess.  All  Christen¬ 
dom  was  deeply  moved  by  the  news  of  these  atrocities,  and 
Pope  Gregory  IX  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  Christian  princes 
wherein  he  strove  to  incite  them  to  a  crusade  against  the 
Tartars.  Yet,  judged  by  Mongol  standards,  Ogotay  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  mild  and  liberal  ruler,  and  is  so  described 
even  by  the  Muhammadan  authors  of  the  Tarlkh-i-Jahan- 
gusha  and  the  Tabaqat-i-N asirl  (ed.  Nassau  Lees,  pp.  380—396), 
both  of  whom  give  instances  of  his  personal  clemency  and  dis¬ 
like  of  unnecessary  bloodshed,  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
Jie  ferocity  of  his  elder  brother,  Chaghat^y.1 

On  the  death  of  Ogotay  his  widow,  Turakfna,  carried  on 
the  government  until  her  eldest  son,  Kuyuk,  could  return  to 

Mongolia  from  the  campaign  against  Russia  and 

Reign  of  Kuyuk.  &  r  fc  to 

Poland  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death.  The  great  quriltay  at  which  he  was 
formally  elected  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  and  more  or  less  subject  nations  who 
attended  it,  amongst  whom  were  included  representatives  of 
the  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  the  Shaykhu  l-Jabal,  or  Grand  Master 
of  the  Assassins  of  Alamut,  and  two  monks  sent  by  the  Pope, 
one  of  whom  was  John  of  Planocarpini  (Jean  de  Plan  Carpin), 
to  whose  memoirs  we  have  already  alluded.  The  latter,  who 
presented  letters  from  the  Pope  dated  August,  1245,  were  well 
received,  for  two  of  Kuyuk’s  Ministers,  Kadak  and  Chingaj, 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  which  their  influence  caused 
their  master  to  regard  with  some  favour  ;  but  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  orthodox  Caliph  and  of  the  heretical  Shaykhu  l- 
Jabal  were  dismissed  with  menaces  which  were  soon  to  be 
made  good.  The  Christians,  indeed,  were  already  inclined  to 
overlook  the  atrocities  committed  on  their  co-religionists  in 

*  See  also  my  edition  of  Dawlatshah,  pp.  I53~i54>  where  one  or  two  of 
these  anecdotes  are  cited. 
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Russia  and  Poland,  and  to  hail  the  Mongols  as  the  destroyers 
of  Saracen  power  ; 1  besides  the  Papal  representatives  sent  to 
the  great  quriltay ,  a  Dominican  mission  was  sent  to  Baydu,  in 
Persia,  in  a.d.  1247,  while  a  mission  headed  bv  Rubruquis 
(Guillaume  de  Ruysbroek)  was  despatched  by  St.  Louis  from 
Nicosia,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  on  February  10,  1249.  This 
last  did  not  arrive  at  f^)araqorum  until  the  end  of  D.  1253, 
when  Kuyuk  had  been  succeeded  by  Mangu. 

Kuyuk  died  in  April,  1248,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Mangij,  the  son  of  Tuluy,  the  son  of  Chingiz,  who 
was  crowned  on  July  I,  1251.  The  grandsons 
of  Ogotay,  greatly  incensed  at  the  passing  of  the 
supreme  power  out  of  their  branch  of  the  family, 
conspired  against  him,  but  were  captured  ere  they  could  effect 
anything,  and  put  to  death.  Two  great  expeditions  were 
resolved  on  at  this  same  quriltay  of  1251,  against  China  and 
against  Persia.  The  former  was  entrusted  to  Qubilay,  the  latter 
to  Huldgu,  both  brothers  of  the  Emperor  Mangu.  With  the 
arrival  of  Hulagu  in  Persia  we  enter  the  second  of  the  three 
periods  of  Mongol  dominion  (a.d.  1256-95),  that,  namely, 
of  the  heathen  Il-Khans,  when  Persia  and  Western  Asia  were 
assigned  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  Mongol  royal  family, 
who,  though  subject  to  the  Great  Khan,  became  practically 
independent  even  before  their  conversion  to  Islam  finally 
identified  them  with  their  subjects  and  cut  them  off  from  their 
heathen  kinsmen  in  Mongolia  and  China.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  for  our  purposes,  ignore  the  glories  of  “  Kubla  Khan 
and  the  splendours  of  his  capital,  “Xanadu”  or  “  Kambalu 
(Khan-baligh — i.e.,  Pekin),  made  familiar  to  English  readers 
by  Coleridge  and  Longfellow,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  doings  of  Hulagu  (“the  great  captain  Alau  ”  of  Longfellow) 
and  his  descendants,  the  Il-Khans  of  Persia. 

Huldgu  started  from  Oardqorum  in  July,  1252,  having 
received  special  instructions  to  exterminate  the  Assassins  and 

1  D’Ohsson,  vol.  ii,  p.  240. 
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to  destroy  the  Caliphate  of  Baghdad.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  Chinese  engineers  and  artillerymen1  to  assist 
H  ,  him  in  his  siege  operations.  He  proceeded 
slowly  at  first,  spent  the  summer  of  1254  in 
Turkistdn,  and  only  reached  Samarqand,  where  he  remained 
for  forty  days,  in  September,  1255.  At  Kesh  he  was  met, 
in  January,  1256,  by  Arghun,  who  had  been  re-appointed 
Governor-General  of  Persia  by  Mangu  in  a.d.  1253,  and 
who  was  accompanied  by  his  chief  secretary,  or  ulugh-bitikji , 
Baha’u’d-Dln  Juwaynf,  and  his  son,  ‘Atd  Malik  Juwayni. 
The  latter  was  attached  to  Hulagu  in  the  capacity  of  secre¬ 
tary,  accompanied  him  through  this  momentous  campaign, 
was  present  at  the  sack  of  Alamut,  the  chief  stronghold  of 
the  Assassins,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  the 
most  authentic  and  authoritative  materials  for  composing  his 
great  history,  the  Jahan-gusha ,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  allude. 

Of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Assassins,  or  Isma‘ilis  of 
Alamut,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  first  of  them  was 
the  celebrated  Hasan-i-Sabbah,  the  contempo- 

Resume  of  the  r  .  TT  Tr  \  r  i  ••  r  ^ 

history  of  rary  or  ‘Umar  Khayyam  and  originator  or  the 
“  New  Propaganda,”  whose  power  may  be  said 
to  date  from  his  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Alamut  on  Rajab  6, 
a.h.  483  {—  September  4,  a.d.  1090),  and  who  died  on  May  23, 
a.d.  1124.2  He  was  a  stern  man,  and,  having  put  to  death 
both  his  sons  for  disobedience  to  the  religious  law,  he  appointed 
to  succeed  him  his  colleague,  Kiya  Buzurg-ummfd,  from  whom 
the  remaining  six  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  were  directly 
descended.  This  man’s  son  Muhammad  succeeded  him  on  his 
death  on  January  20,  a.d.  1138,  and  died  on  February  21,  a.d. 
1 162.  He  in  turn  was  followed  by  his  son  Hasan,  called  by  his 


1  A  thousand,  according  to  Juwayni. 

3  These  dates  are  taken  from  the  Jami'u't-Tawdrikh ,  which  gives  a 
much  more  detailed  history  of  the  Isma'ilis  than  the  Jahan-gusha ,  with 
which,  however,  it  agrees  closely,  often  verbatim. 
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followers  Hasan  c ala  dhikrih?  s-salam,  or  “  Hasan,  on  whose 
mention  be  peace.”  This  Hasan  boldly  declared  himself  to  be, 
not  the  descendant  of  Kiya  Buzurg-ummld,  but  of  the  Fatimid 
Imam  Niz&r  b.  al-Mustansir,  in  whose  name  the  u  New  Pro¬ 
paganda  ”  had  been  carried  on  :  in  other  words,  the  Imam 
himself,  not  merely  his  representative.  He  had  already  in  his 
father’s  lifetime  shown  signs  of  such  ambitions,  which  had 
been  sternly  repressed,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
partisans  being  put  to  death  and  an  equal  number  expelled 
from  Alamut.  But  on  his  father’s  death  he  was  in  a  position 
to  give  effect  to  his  designs,  and  on  Ramaddn  17,  a.h.  559 
(=  August  8,  a.d.  1164),  he  held  a  great  assembly  of  all  the 
Ismafills,  which  he  called  ‘ Id-i-Qlyamat ,  or  u  The  Feast  of 
the  Resurrection,”  and,  in  a  khutba  or  homily  which  he 
preached,  not  only  declared  himself  to  be  the  Imam,  but 
announced  that  the  letter  of  the  Law  was  henceforth  abro¬ 
gated,  and  that  all  the  prescriptions  of  IsHm  were  intended 
not  in  a  literal,  but  in  an  allegorical  sense.  This  announce¬ 
ment,  being  favourably  received  and  generally  acted  on  by  his 
followers,  greatly  added  to  the  horror  with  which  the  orthodox 
Muslims  regarded  them,  and  it  was  from  this  time,  according 
to  Rashldu’d-Din  Fadlu’lldh,  that  they  began  to  be  called 
Malabiida^  i.e.,  the  heretics  par  excellence ,  though  Hasan  chose 
to  name  his  new  abode  Mu  min-dbady  or  u  the  Believer’s 
Town.”  He  greatly  elaborated  the  Ismafill  doctrine  in  its 
philosophical  aspects,  and  instituted  a  fresh  propaganda,  which 
he  called  Da<‘wat-i-Qiyamaty  or  “  the  Propaganda  of  the 
Resurrection.”  Finally  he  was  assassinated  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Husayn  ibn  Namawar,  a  scion  of  the  once  great 
house  of  Buwayh  or  Daylam,  at  Lamsar,  on  January  10, 
a.d.  1166.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ndru’d-Dln 
Muhammad,  who  began  by  extirpating  all  the  surviving 
Buwayhids,  including  his  father’s  murderer,  as  an  act  of 
vengeance.  He  followed  his  father’s  doctrines  and  practices, 
and  possessed,  it  is  said,  considerable  literary  ability  and  know- 
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ledge  of  philosophy.  He  it  was  who  converted  the  great 
philosopher,  Fakhru’d-Dm  Razl  by  “weighty  and  trenchant 
arguments  ” — in  other  words,  gold  and  the  dagger — if  not  to 
his  doctrines,  at  least  to  a  decent  show  of  respectfulness 
towards  the  formidable  organisation  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  this  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  the  philosopher’s 
good  fortune,  since  the  handsome  allowance  which  he  received 
from  Alamut  on  condition  that  he  refrained  from  speaking  ill 
of  the  Ismah'Hs,  as  had  formerly  been  his  wont,  enabled  him  to 
present  himself  in  a  suitable  manner  to  the  princes  of  Ghur, 
Shihabu’d-Din  and  Ghiyathu’d-Din,  and  even  to  the  great 
Muhammad  Khwarazmshah  himself. 

Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ifiasan  i ala  dhikrihi s-salam,  died 
on  September  1,  a.d.  1210,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Jalalu’d-Din,  who  utterly  reversed  the  policy  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  abolished  all  antinomianism,  and  declared  himself 
an  orthodox  Muslim,  whence  he  was  known  as  Navu-Musul- 
many  u  the  New  Musulmdn,”  or  “  Convert  to  Islam.”  He 
made  formal  profession  of  his  fealty  to  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph 
an-Nasir  li-dini’llah,  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
surrounding  Muslim  princes,  sent  his  mother  (in  a.d.  1210) 
to  Mecca  to  perform  the  Pilgrimage,  and,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  the  doctors  of  Qazwln  (who,  as  near  neighbours  of 
Alamut,  were  least  inclined  to  believe  in  the  bond  fide 
character  of  his  conversion)  of  his  sincerity,  invited  them  to 
send  a  deputation  to  inspect  his  libraries  and  destroy  all  such 
books  as,  in  their  opinion,  savoured  of  heresy.  All  were  at 
last  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  his  professions,  and  the 
Caliph  showed  him  honours  so  marked  as  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  Khwarazmshah,  and  cause  the  beginning  of  that 
estrangement  between  Khwarazm  and  Baghdad  which  had 
such  fatal  results.1  He  also  allied  himself  with  the  Atabek 
Mudhaffaru’d-D in  Uzbek  (a.d.  1213— 15)  against  Ndsiru’d- 
Din  Mangli,  and — alone  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  Alamut — 

1  See  p.  436  supra. 
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resided  for  a  year  and  a  halt  beyond  the  shadow  of  his  fast¬ 
nesses  in  ‘Iraq,  Arran,  and  Adharbayjan.  Later  he  allied 
himself  with  Jalalu’d-Din  Khwarazmsh&h,  but,  on  the 
appearance  of  Chingiz  Khan  on  the  scene,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  tender  his  allegiance  to  him,  his  ambassadors 
being  the  first  to  do  homage  to  the  heathen  conqueror  when 
he  crossed  the  Oxus.  This  act  probably  put  the  final  touch  to 
the  disgust  which  his  actions  had  inspired  in  the  sect  of  which 
he  was  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  very  shortly  afterwards,  on 
November  2  or  3,  a.d.  1220,  he  died  suddenly,  poisoned,  as  it 
was  supposed,  by  some  of  his  women.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son,  ‘Ala’u’d-Din,  then  only  nine  years  of  age,  whose 
wa7.tr  acted  at  first  as  his  regent,  and  inaugurated  his  reign  by 
putting  to  death,  even  by  burning,  a  number  of  the  late  Grand 
Master’s  female  relatives  whom  he  suspected,  or  pretended  to 
suspect,  of  complicity  in  the  death  of  Jaldlu’d-DIn  Naw- 
Musulman . 

According  to  Rashidu’d-Din,  ‘Ala’u’d-Din,  when  about 
fifteen  years  old,  developed  a  moody  melancholia  which  made 
it  dangerous  to  approach  him  with  any  unwelcome  news,  or 
to  inform  him  of  any  circumstance  likely  to  displease  him. 
During  his  reign  the  great  astronomer  Nasiru’d-DIn  Tusf, 
author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  Ethics  known  as  the 
Akhlaq-i-Nasiri ,  was  kidnapped  by  Nasiru’d-Din,  the  Ismacil{ 
Governor  of  Quhistan,1  and  sent  to  Alamut,  where  he 
remained  as  an  honoured,  if  unwilling,  guest  until  it  was 
captured  by  the  Mongols.  This  fact  has  a  double  im¬ 
portance,  literary  and  historical  :  literary,  because,  as  already 
remarked  (p.  220  supra\  it  is  probable  that,  by  confusion  of 
names,  a  garbled  version  of  it  was  incorporated  in  the  pseudo¬ 
autobiography  of  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  who  lived  more  than  a 

1  The  work  in  question  was  named  after,  and  originally  dedicated  to, 
this  Nasiru’d-Din,  though  in  a  later  recension  the  author  apologises  for 
this  dedication  and  for  certain  concessions  which  he  made  to  Isma‘ili 
sentiments. 
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century  and  a  half  earlier  ;  historical,  because  it  was  Nasiru’d- 
Dm  Tusl  who  first  induced  the  unfortunate  Ruknu’d-Din 
Khurshah,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  directly,  to  surrender 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  perfidious  Mongols,1  and  after¬ 
wards  persuaded  Hulagu,  when  he  was  deliberating  on  the  fate 
of  al-Mustacsim  bi’llah,  the  last  ‘Abbasid  Caliph,  that  no 
heavenly  vengeance  was  likely  to  follow  his  execution.2 
What  irony  that  this  double-dyed  traitor  should  be  the 
author  of  one  of  the  best-known  works  on  Ethics  written 
in  Persian  ! 

‘Ala’u’d-Din  married  very  young,  and  his  eldest  son 
Ruknu’d-Dln  Khurshah  was  born  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Between  him  and  this  son,  whom  he  originally 
nominated  as  his  successor,  so  great  a  jealousy  gradually  grew 
up  that  he  desired  to  revoke  this  nomination;  but  the  Ismafills, 
acting  on  their  old  principle,  that  an  explicit  nomination  to  the 
Imamate  by  an  Imdm  was  irrevocable,  refused  to  allow  it, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  Shaww&l,  a.h.  653  (  =  December  1, 
a.d.  1255),  ‘Ala’u’d-Dln  was  found  murdered  at  Shlr-kuh.  The 
actual  murderer,  Hasan  of  Mazandaran,  was  killed  by  order  of 
Ruknu’d-Din,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  burned  ;  but  it 
was  believed  that  Ruknu’d-Din  himself  incited  Hasan  to  do 
this  deed,  in  proof  of  which  Rashldu’d-Dln  adduces  the  fact 
that  he  caused  Hasan  to  be  assassinated  instead  of  dealing  with 
him  by  more  regular  and  legal  methods,  for  fear  of  the 
disclosures  which  he  might  make  under  examination.  This 
historian,  after  remarking  that  no  parricide  escapes  the  swift 
and  condign  vengeance  of  Heaven  (in  proof  of  which  he  cites 
the  cases  of  Shfruye  the  Sasanian  and  al-Muntasir,  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliph,  both  of  whom  murdered  their  fathers  and 
lived  but  a  short  while  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime), 
points  to  the  curious  coincidence  that  Ruknu’d-Din  finally 
surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  destroyers  on  the 

*  See  my  translation  of  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  History  of  Jabaristan ,  p.  259. 

•  D’Ohsson.  vol.  iii,  ch.  4  and  ch.  5. 
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last  day  of  Shaww&l,  a.h.  654  (  =  Sunday,  November  19, 
a.d.  1256),  exactly  a  year,  according  to  the  lunar  reckoning  of 
the  Muhammadans,  after  his  father  was  found  murdered. 

We  must  now  return  to  Hulagu’s  expedition,  which  we  left 
at  Kesh  in  January,  1256.  Tun  and  Khwaf,  two  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Assassins  in  Quhistdn,  were  the  first  places 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  attack.  Both  were  taken  about  the 
end  of  March,  1256,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  over 
ten  years  of  age  were  put  to  death,  save  a  few  girls  of 
exceptional  beauty,  who  were  reserved  for  a  worse  fate. 
Then  began  the  usual  tactics  of  the  Mongols,  who,  as  already 
said,  were  wont  to  gain  all  they  could  by  lying  promises  ere 
they  unsheathed  the  sword  which  no  oath  could  blunt  and  no 
blood  satiate.  Ruknu’d-Din,  torn  by  conflicting  fears,  had 
neither  the  courage  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end  nor  the 
prudence  to  seek  by  a  full  and  instant  submission  the  faint 
chance  of  a  prolonged  though  ignominious  life.  He  tried  to 
bargain,  but  always  it  was  he  who  gave  while  the  Mongols 
merely  promised,  ever  tightening  their  nets  upon  him.  He 
surrendered  some  of  his  strongholds  on  the  understanding  that 
the  garrisons  and  inhabitants  should  be  spared,  and  sent  his 
brother,  Shahinshah,  with  300  other  hostages,  to  Hulagu  ;  but 
soon, on  some  pretext,  Shahinshah  was  put  to  death  at  Jamal-abad, 
near  Qazwfn  (whence,  says  Juwaynl,  the  Qazwinis  were  after¬ 
wards  wont  to  use  the  expression  “  sent  to  Jamal-abad  ”  as 
a  euphemism  for  “executed”),  and  at  a  later  date  all  the 
Ismafllis  who  had  surrendered,  even  to  the  babes  in  their 
cradles,  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  Some  of  the  stalwarts 
were  for  a  desperate  resistance,  and,  even  after  Ruknu’d-Dln 
Khiirshah  had  sought  and  obtained  from  Hulagu  Khan  a 
yerllgh ,  or  written  guarantee  of  safety,  they  repulsed  a  Mongol 
attack  with  great  slaughter.  But,  as  already  said,  the  end 
came  on  November  19,  when  Ruknu’d-Din  gave  himself  up 
to  the  Mongols,  and  Alamut  and  Maymun-Dizh  were  pillaged 
and  burned.  ‘Atd  Malik-i-Juwayni  obtained  permission  from 
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his  master,  Hulagu,  to  select  from  the  world-renowned  library 
of  Alamut  such  books  as  he  deemed  most  valuable  and  free 
from  all  taint  of  heresy,  as  well  as  some  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments  which  he  coveted,  and  he  has  also  left  us  a  pretty 
circumstantial  account  of  the  strong  and  cunning  workman¬ 
ship  which  made  the  Castle  of  Alamut  so  long  impregnable. 
According  to  a  historical  work  by  Fakhru’d-Dawla  the 
Buwayhid  which  he  found  in  the  library,  it  was  originally 
constructed  by  one  of  the  princes  of  Daylam  in  a.h.  246 
(  =  a.d.  860-61).  Of  the  remaining  strongholds  of  the 
Assassins  in  Persia  (for  the  Syrian  branch  was  never  extirpated 
in  such  fashion,  and  their  remnants  still  exist  in  that  country), 
Lamsar  was  taken  on  January  4,  a.d.  1257,  while  Gird-i-Kuh 
was  still  unsubdued  in  a.h.  658  (  =  a.d.  1260),  when  Minhaj- 
i-Siraj  was  writing  his  Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri  (ed.  Nassau  Lees, 
p.  418). 

As  for  the  unfortunate  Ruknu’d-Din,  he  was  taken  to  Hama- 
dan,  and  was  at  first  well  treated  by  his  captors.  A  Mongol 
girl  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  passion  was  given  him  to 
wife,  and  he  was  presented  with  a  hundred  dromedary  stallions, 
whom  it  pleased  him  to  see  fight  with  one  another — a  taste 
more  degraded,  if  not  less  appropriate  to  his  condition  and 
pretensions,  than  his  father’s  eccentric  fancy  for  pasturing 
sheep.  But  on  March  19,  a.d.  1257  (at  his  own  request, 
according  to  Juwayni  and  Rashidu’d-DIn,  though  this  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt),  he  was  sent  off  under  escort  to 
Qaraqorum  to  appear  before  Mangu  Khan,  the  Mongol 
Emperor.  On  the  way  thither  he  was  compelled  to  summon 
his  officers  in  Quhistan  to  surrender  their  castles,  of  which  the 
inhabitants,  in  spite  of  promises  of  safety,  were  of  course 
massacred  by  the  Mongols  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  shelter 
of  their  walls,  12,000  of  them  being  put  to  death  in  Ouhistdn 
alone.  At  Bukhara  Ruknu’d-Din  was  roughly  handled  by  his 
warders,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Qaraqorum,  Mangu  Khdn 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  observing  that  it  was  a  pity 
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that  the  post-horses  had  been  uselessly  fatigued  by  bringing 
him  so  far,  and  issuing  instructions  that  all  of  his  surviving 
followers  were  to  be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Vast  multitudes 
must  have  perished,  without  doubt,  but  not  all,  for  remnants  of 
the  sect,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  very  intelligent  and  observant 
B&bl  dervish  of  Kirman,  of  whom  I  saw  a  great  deal  when  I 
was  in  Cairo  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1903,  still  exist  in 
Persia,  while  in  India  (under  the  name  of  u  Khojas  ”  or 
“Khwajas”)  and  Chitral  (under  the  name  of  “Mullas”),  as  well 
as  in  Zanzibar,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  they  still  enjoy  a  certain 
influence  and  importance,  though  it  requires  a  great  effort  of 
imagination  to  associate  their  present  pontiff,  the  genial  and 
polished  Agha  Khan,  with  the  once  redoubtable  Grand  Masters 
of  Alamut  and  the  u  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ” — u  Le 
Vieux”  of  Marco  Polo’s  quaint  narrative. 

The  extirpation  of  the  Assassins  won  for  Huldgu  Khan  the 
applause  of  the  orthodox  Muhammadans,  but  his  next  procedure 
was  one  which  only  those  whose  position  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  speak  freely  could  mention  without  expressions  of 
the  utmost  horror.  Six  months  after  the  unfortunate  Ruknu’d- 
Dln  Khurshah  had  been  sent  to  meet  his  doom  at  Qaraqorum, 
Hulagu  Khan,  having  destroyed  the  Assassins  root  and  branch, 
sent  from  Hamadan,  which  he  had  made  his  head-quarters,  a 
summons  to  the  Caliph  al-Musta‘sim  bi’llah  to  surrender 
himself  and  Baghdad,  for  five  centuries  the  metropolis  of  Islam, 
to  the  Mongols.  Two  months  later,  in  November,  1257, 
Hul&gii  took  the  field.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
Muhammadan  princes,  such  as  Abu  Bakr  b.  Sa‘d-i-Zangl,  the 
Adibek  of  Shiraz,  chiefly  known  as  the  patron  of  the  great 
poet  and  writer,  Sa4dl,  and  Badru’d-Dln  Lulu,  the  Atabek  of 
Mosul,  to  whom  Ibnu’t-Tiqtiql  so  often  refers  in  his  charming 
manual  of  history,  the  Kitabu’ l-Fakhrl  ;  also  by  his  secretary 
‘Atd  Malik  Juwaynl,  author  of  the  often-quoted  Ta'rlkh-i- 
jf a han-gusha,  and  Nasiru’d-Dm  Tusi,  the  astronomer.  Already 
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the  Caliph  had  sent  Sharafu’d-Dfn  ‘Abdu’ll^h  ibnu’l-jawzl  as 
ambassador  to  Hulagu  while  he  was  still  at  Hamaddn,  but  his 
reply  to  the  Mongol  ultimatum  being,  as  usual,  deemed 
unsatisfactory  and  evasive,  the  main  Mongol  army  under 
Hulagu  advanced  directly  upon  Baghdad  from  the  east,  while 
another  army  under  Baju  Noydn  fetched  a  compass  from  the 
north  by  way  of  Takrit,  near  Mosul,  so  as  to  approach  the 
doomed  city  from  the  west.  The  former  army,  according 
to  Ibnu’t-Tiqtiqf,1  exceeded  30,000  men,  while  the  latter, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Tabaqat-i-Nasirl  2  (who,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  exaggerates)  was  80,000  strong.  The  Caliph’s 
available  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  authority 
last  named,  amounted  only  to  20,000  men. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  at  Takrit,  where  the  Caliph’s 
soldiers  succeeded  in  destroying  the  bridge  by  which  Baju 
Noydn  intended  to  cross  the  Tigris.  Their  success,  however, 
was  of  brief  duration,  and  soon  the  Mongols  were  swarming 
into  Dujayl,  al-Ishaqf,  Nahr  Malik,  Nahr  ‘Isa,  and  other 
dependencies  of  Baghdad,  while  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants 
of  these  places  fled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  metropolis.  The 
ferry-men,  as  we  learn  from  the  Kitcibu  l-Fakhri^  profited  by 
the  panic,  exacting  from  the  terrified  fugitives  for  a  passage 
across  the  river  golden  bracelets,  precious  stuffs,  or  a  fee  of 
several  dinars .  The  next  encounter  took  place  at  Dujayl  on 
or  about  January  11,  1258.  Here  again  the  Caliph’s  army, 
commanded  by  Mujahidu’d-Dfn  Aybak,  entitled  ad-Dawldar 
as-Saghir  (the  Under-Secretary  of  State),  and  Malik  ‘Izzu’d- 
Dfn  b.  Fathu’d-Dfn,  achieved  a  trifling  initial  success,  in  spite 
of  the  numerical  inferiority  of  their  forces  ;  but  during  the  night 
the  Mongols,  aided  very  probably  by  the  Chinese  engineers 
whom  they  had  brought  with  them,  succeeded  in  flooding  the 
Muslim  camp,  an  achievement  which  not  only  materially 
conduced  to  the  defeat  of  the  Caliph’s  army,  but  greatly 

1  Kitabu’l-Fakhri  (ed.  Cairo,  A.H.  1317),  p.  300. 

2  Ed.  Nassau  Lees,  p.  426. 
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aggravated  the  ensuing  slaughter  of  the  fugitives,  especially 
the  infantry.  Of  this  battle,  a  propos  of  the  invasion  of  Persia 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  and  the  mis¬ 
placed  contempt  of  the  well-armed  and  sumptuously  equipped 
Persians  for  the  tattered  and  half-naked  Bedouin,  the  author 
of  the  Kitabul-Fakhri  (ed.  Cairo,  p.  72)  gives  the  following 
personal  account  from  his  friend  Falaku’d-Dln  Muhammad  b. 
Aydlmir. 

“I  was,”  says  he,  “in  the  army  of  the  Under-Secretary  when  he 
went  forth  to  meet  the  Tartars  on  the  western  side  of  the  City  of 
Peace  (Baghdad),  or  the  occasion  of  its  supreme  disaster  in  the  year 
a.h.  656  (began  January  8,  a.d.  1258).  We  met  at  Nahr  Bashir,  one 
of  the  dependencies  of  Dujayl ;  and  there  would  ride  forth  from 
amongst  us  to  offer  single  combat  a  knight  fully  accoutred  and 
mounted  on  an  Arab  horse,  so  that  it  was  as  though  he  and  his  steed 
together  were  [solid  as]  some  great  mountain.  Then  there  would 
come  forth  to  meet  him  from  the  Mongols  a  horseman  mounted  on 
a  horse  like  a  donkey,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  spear  like  a  spindle, 
wearing  neither  robe  nor  armour,  so  that  all  who  saw  him  were 
moved  to  laughter.  Yet  ere  the  day  was  done  the  victory  was  theirs, 
and  they  inflicted  on  us  a  great  defeat,  which  was  the  Key  of  Evil, 
and  thereafter  there  befell  us  what  befell  us.” 

Most  of  the  fugitives  perished  in  the  quagmires  produced  by 
the  artificial  flood  already  mentioned,  except  such  as  succeeded 
in  swimming  the  river  and  escaping  through  the  desert  into 
Syria,  and  a  few  who,  with  the  Dawldar,  succeeded  in  re¬ 
entering  Baghdad.  The  Dawldar  and  ‘Izzu’d-Dln  urged  the 
Caliph  to  escape  by  boat,  whilst  there  was  yet  time,  to  Basra, 
but  the  JVazir  Ibnu’l-^Alqaml  (according  to  the  author  of  the 
Tabaqat-l-Ndsiri ,  p.  427)  opposed  this  plan,  and,  while  the 
Caliph  still  hesitated,  the  Mongols  encompassed  the  city  on 
every  side.  The  siege  proper  seems  to  have  begun  on 
January  22  :  on  the  30th  a  general  assault  was  made,  and 
on  February  4  the  Caliph  again  sent  Ibnu’l-Jawzl  to  Hulagu 
with  costly  presents  and  offers  of  surrender.  A  few  days  later, 
lured  by  the  usual  false  and  specious  promises  of  clemency,  he 
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gave  himself  up,  and,  together  with  his  eldest  and  second  sons, 
Abu’l-‘Abbas  Ahmad  and  Abu’l-Fada’il  ‘Abdu’r-Rahmdn,  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  order  of  Hulagu.  As  to  the  manner 
of  his  death,  great  uncertainty  prevails,  but  the  story  that  he 
was  starved  to  death  in  his  treasure-house,  popularised  by 
Longfellow  in  his  poem  “  Kambalu,”  is  less  probable  than  the 
account  given  by  most  of  the  Muslim  historians  that  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  carpet  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  Some 
such  fate  certainly  befell  him,  for  it  was  against  the  Mongol 
practice  to  shed  royal  blood,  and  when  one  of  their  own 
princes  was  executed  they  generally  adopted  the  barbarous 
method  of  breaking  his  back. 

The  sack  of  Baghdad  began  on  February  13,  1258,  and 
lasted  for  a  week,  during  which  800,000  of  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  death,  while  the  treasures,  material,  literary,  and 
scientific,  accumulated  during  the  centuries  while  Baghdad 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs 
were  plundered  or  destroyed.  The  loss  suffered  by  Muslim 
learning,  which  never  again  reached  its  former  level,  defies 
description  and  almost  surpasses  imagination  :  not  only  were 
thousands  of  priceless  books  utterly  annihilated,  but,  owing  to 
the  number  of  men  of  learning  who  perished  or  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives,  the  very  tradition  of  accurate  scholarship  and 
original  research,  so  conspicuous  in  Arabic  literature  before 
this  period,  was  almost  destroyed.  Never,  probably,  was  so 
great  and  splendid  a  civilisation  so  swiftly  consumed  with  fire 
and  quenched  with  blood.  “Then  there  took  place,”  in  the 
words  of  the  Ki tabu  l-Fakh rl,  where  it  describes  the  storming 
of  Baghdad,  “such  wholesale  slaughter  and  unrestrained  loot¬ 
ing  and  excessive  torture  and  mutilation  as  it  is  hard  to  hear 
spoken  of  even  generally  ;  how  think  you,  then,  of  its  details  ? 
There  happened  what  happened  of  things  I  like  not  to 
mention  ;  therefore  imagine  what  you  will,  but  ask  me  not  of 
the  matter  !  ”  And  remember  that  he  who  wrote  these  words 
(in  a.d.  1302,  only  forty-four  years  after  the  event  of  which 
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he  speaks)  lived  under  a  dominion  which,  though  Muslim, 
was  still  Mongol,  that,  namely,  of  Ghazan,  the  great-grandson 
of  Hulagti. 

There  is  a  good  deal  or  doubt  as  to  the  part  played  by  the 
Caliph’s  wazlr ,  Mu’ayyidu’d-Dln  Muhammad  ibnu’l^Alqaml, 
in  the  surrender  of  Baghdad.  In  the  Tabaqat-i-N a\iri 
(pp.  423  et  seqq.)  he  is  denounced  in  the  bitterest  terms  as  a 
traitor  who  deliberately  reduced  the  numbers  and  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and  afterwards  induced  the  Caliph  to  surrender,  his 
motive  in  this  being  partly  ambition,  but  chiefly  a  burning 
desire  to  avenge  certain  wrongs  done  to  followers  of  the  Shl‘a 
sect,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  by  the  Caliph’s  eldest  son. 
Ibnu’t-Tiqtiql,  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  defends  him  against 
this  charge,  which,  he  says,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  (communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  Ibnu’l-cAlqaim’s  nephew,  Ahmad  ibnu’d- 
Dahh&k)  that,  on  the  surrender  of  Baghdad,  the  wazir  was 
presented  by  Naslru’d-Dm  Tusi  to  Hulagu,  who,  pleased  with 
his  appearance  and  address,  took  him  into  his  favour  and 
associated  him  with  the  Mongol  resident,  ‘All  Bahddur,  in  the 
government  of  the  ruined  metropolis,  which,  he  argues,  he 
would  not  have  done  if  he  had  known  him  to  have  betrayed 
the  master  whose  favour  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  two  men,  Ibnu’l-‘Alqaml, 
the  ex-wazir  of  the  Caliph,  and  Naslru’d-Dm  Tusi,  who,  for 
all  his  ethical  and  religious  treatises,  betrayed  his  Ismaclll  hosts 
and  fellow-countrymen  and  helped  to  compass  the  Caliph’s 
death  to  gain  the  favour  of  a  bloodthirsty  and  savage  heathen 
like  Huldgd,  both  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Shl‘a,  as  did  also 
the  worthy  author  of  the  Kitabu  l-Fakhrl  ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
fear  that  the  fact  reported  by  the  latter  must  probably  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  quite  the  opposite  way  to  that  which  he  has  adopted. 
It  would,  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  accord  with  all  that  we  know 
of  the  Mongols,  and  particularly  of  Hulagu,  to  suppose  that 
Ibnu’l-cAlqaml,  seduced  by  fair  promises  and  blinded  by  a 
religious  fanaticism  which  preferred  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
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case)  a  heathen  to  a  heretic,  and  possibly  acting  in  conjunction 
with  his  co-religionist  Nasiru’d-Din  T^si,  now  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  Hulagu’s  wazlr ,  betrayed  Baghdad  and  the  Caliph  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mongols,  who,  as  usual,  showed  him  favour 
until  their  object  was  completely  achieved  and  they  had  made 
all  the  use  of  him  they  could,  and  then  got  rid  of  him  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  conjecture  is,  I  think,  supported  by 
the  fact  that  he  died  in  May,  1258,  only  three  months  after 
his  master,  whom  he  is  accused  of  having  betrayed.  Yet  the 
matter  is  doubtful,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  never  now  be 
certainly  cleared  up,  so  let  him  who  will  not  follow  Ibnu’t- 
Tiqtiqi  in  praying  that  God  may  be  merciful  to  him  at  least 
refrain  from  the  curses  showered  upon  him  by  the  author  of  the 
7 abaqat-i-N asiri,  who  shows  a  far  greater  fanaticism  for  the 
Sunni  cause  than  does  Ibnu’t-Tiqtiqi  (a  historian  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  sense,  moderation,  and  good  feeling)  for  the  Shi{a. 

The  account  of  the  Caliph  al-Musta^im’s  character  with 
which  the  Kitabu? l-Fakhrl  concludes  leaves  us  with  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  amiable  but  weak  ruler,  ill-fitted  to  grapple  with 
the  fearful  peril  which  overshadowed  all  his  days  ere  it  finally 
overwhelmed  him.  He  was  attentive  to  his  religious  duties, 
gentle,  continent  in  word  and  deed,  a  good  scholar  and  calli- 
graphist,  devoted  to  his  books,  and  very  considerate  towards  his 
attendants  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  timid  in  action,  undecided 
in  judgement,  and  ignorant  of  statecraft.  He  refused  to  follow 
the  evil  custom  generally  followed  by  his  predecessors  of 
keeping  his  sons  and  other  nearer  male  relatives  in  confine¬ 
ment,  lest  they  should  conspire  against  him  or  seek  to  usurp 
his  place  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  young  servant  had 
fallen  asleep  on  the  ground  beside  him  while  he  was  reading 
in  his  library,  and  in  his  sleep  had  rolled  on  to  the  carpet 
specially  spread  for  him,  and  even  put  his  feet  on  the  cushion 
against  which  he  was  leaning,  he  signed  to  the  librarian  to 
wait  till  he  had  left  the  room,  and  then  to  wake  the  lad,  lest 
he  should  be  overcome  with  fear  and  confusion  on  account  of 
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what  he  had  done.  In  love  of  books  and  encouragement  of 
men  of  letters  the  wazir  Ibnu’l-cAlqam{  was  not  behind  his 
master  :  his  library  comprised  ten  thousand  volumes,  including 
many  rare  and  precious  works,  and  many  authors  and  poets 
dedicated  their  works  to  him.  He  was  also,  according  to 
Ibnu’t-Tiqtiqf,  from  whom  all  these  particulars  are  derived, 
not  only  liberal,  but  quite  devoid  of  the  love  of  wealth. 

Like  the  author  of  the  Tabaqat-i-N asiri,  I  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  end  this  volume  of  mine,  so  far  as  the  historical 
portion  of  it  is  concerned,  with  some  event  less  lamentable 
than  this,  the  supreme  catastrophe  of  Islam  and  of  the  Arabo- 
Persian  civilisation  of  the  ‘Abbdsid  Caliphate.  But  here  is  the 
natural  point  at  which  to  interrupt  my  Literary  History  of 
Persia :  a  history  which  I  hope  some  day  to  continue  in 
another  volume,  or  in  other  volumes,  down  to  our  own  times. 
But,  so  far  as  this  volume  is  concerned,  it  remains  only  for  me 
to  discuss  in  two  concluding  chapters  the  literature  of  the 
period  which  I  have  just  attempted  to  sketch  in  outline  ;  a 
period,  roughly  speaking,  which  comprises  the  first  fifty  or 
sixty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WRITERS  OF  THE  EARLIER  MONGOL  PERIOD 
(a.h.  600-660  =  a. d.  1203-1262) 

In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  principal  writers  o f 
the  period  described  in  the  last,  leaving  only  the  Persian  poets, 
concerning  at  least  three  of  whom  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said,  for  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume.  These  writers 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  (1)  those  of  Persian  birth 
who  wrote  exclusively  or  chiefly  in  Persian  ;  (2)  those  of 
Persian  birth  who  wrote  exclusively  or  chiefly  in  Arabic  ;  and 
(3)  non-Persian  authors  who  wrote  in  Arabic,  but  who,  either 
because  of  some  special  connection  with  Persia  or  Persian 
topics,  or  because  of  their  influence  and  importance  in  the 
world  of  Islam  generally,  cannot  be  altogether  passed  over 
even  in  a  book  treating  primarily  of  the  Literary  History  of 
Persia  only.  Practically,  however,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  ignore  this  distinction,  and  to  consider  them  together,  class 
by  class,  according  to  the  subject  on  which  they  wrote,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  language  which  they  employed,  since  at  this 
time  the  Arabic  language  was  still  generally  used  in  Persia  as 
the  language  of  culture,  learning,  and  science,  and  only  fell 
from  this  position  with  the  fall  of  the  Caliphate  and  the 
destruction  of  Baghdad,  the  metropolis  of  Islam. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  historians,  biographers,  and  geo- 
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graphers,  to  the  most  important  of  whom  we  have  already  had 
frequent  occasion  to  refer.  Foremost  amongst 

Historians,  bio-  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  r  ,, 

graphers,  and  these,  and,  indeed,  amongst  the  chroniclers  or  ail 
geographers.  tjme  ancj  aq  ianc]S)  is  ‘Izzu’d-Dfn  ibnu’l-Athfr  al- 

Jazarl  (that  is,  a  native  of  Jazfratu’bni  ‘Umar,  near  Mosul), 
the  author  of  the  great  chronicle  known  as  aU 
ibnu  i-Athir.  X.&mtl  (“the  Perfect”  or  “  Complete  ”),  which 

contains  the  history  of  the  world,  as  known  to  the  Muslims  of 
that  period,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  a.h.  628 
(=  a.d.  1230-31).  The  biographer  Ibn  Khallikan,  who 
visited  him  at  Aleppo  in  November,  a.d.  1229,  speaks  of  him 
in  the  highest  terms,  praising  equally  his  modesty  and  his 
learning.  As  this  biographical  notice  can  be  read  by  all  in 
de  Slane’s  translation  (vol.  ii,  pp.  288-290),  I  shall  refrain 
from  citing  it  here,  and  will  only  add  that  he  was  born  in  May, 
a.d.  1160,  and  died  in  the  same  month  of  a.d.  1233.  His 
great  work,  the  “  Perfect  ”  Chronicle,  was  published  in  its 
entirety  by  Tornberg  at  Leyden  in  1851-76  in  fourteen 
volumes,  and  at  Bulaq  in  a.h.  1290— 1303  (  =  a.d.  1873-86), 
in  twelve  volumes.  Unfortunately  the  Egyptian  edition, 
which  alone  can  be  easily  obtained  now,  has  no  index,  so  that 
its  utility  is  considerably  impaired  ;  a  serious  matter  in  a  book 
of  reference  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Muhammadan 
history.  Besides  this  great  chronicle,  Ibnu’l-Athlr  wrote  a 
history  of  the  most  eminent  Companions  of  the  Prophet, 
entitled  Usdu  l-Ghaba  (“Lions  of  the  Thicket”),  published  at 
Cairo  in  five  volumes  in  a.h.  1280  (a.d.  1863—64)  ;  a  revised 
abridgement  of  the  Ansab ,  or  “  Genealogies,”  of  as-Sam‘anf, 
unpublished  ;  and  a  history  of  the  Atabeks  of  Mosul,  printed  in 
full  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Recueil  des  historiens  arabes  des  croisades. 

Another  general  historian  of  merit  who  belongs  to  this 
period,  and  who,  like  Ibnu’l-Athfr,  wrote  in  Arabic,  is  the 
Jacobite  Christian  Yuhannd  Abu’l-Faraj,  better  known  as 
Barhebrasus  ( Ibnu  Nlbrl^  i.e.y  “the  son  of  the  Jew,”  his  father 
Ahrun,  or  Aaron,  having  been  converted  from  Judaism  to 
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Christianity),  or  by  the  name  Gregorius,  which  he  assumed  in 
a.d.  1246,  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Gubos, 
iterhetorseus  near  Malatiyya.  He  was  born  at  that  town  in 
a.d.  1226,  fled  with  his  father,  who  was  a  physi¬ 
cian,  from  the  terror  of  the  advancing  Mongols,  to  Antioch  in 
1243,  thence  visited  Tripoli.  In  1252  he  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Aleppo,  and  in  1264  he  was  elected  Mafriydn,  or 
Catholicus,  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  during  which  period  he 
resided  alternately  at  Mosul  and  in  Adharbayjan  (Tabriz  and 
Maragha),  in  the  north-west  of  Persia.  He  died  at  the  last- 
mentioned  place  on  July  30,  a.d.  1286.  His  history,  the 
Mukhtasaru  Tarlkhi  ’ d-Duwal  (“Abridgement  of  the  History 
of  Dynasties”),  was  originally  written  in  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic 
version  was  made  towards  the  end  of  his  life  at  the  request  of 
certain  Muslims  of  note.  It  was  published  by  Pococke  with 
a  Latin  translation  at  Oxford  in  a.d.  1663  ;  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  appeared  in  a.d.  1783  ;  and  a  new  and  excellent  edition 
by  the  Jesuit  Salihanl  was  printed  at  Beyrout  in  a.d.  1890. 
This  last,  which  comprises  630  pages,  contains,  besides  the 
text,  a  short  life  of  the  author,  a  full  index  of  names,  and  useful 
chronological  tables.  The  history  treats  of  ten  dynasties, 
viz.  (1)  the  Patriarchs  ( al-Avuliya )  from  the  time  of  Adam  ; 
(2)  the  Judges  of  Israel;  (3)  the  Kings  of  Israel;  (4)  the  Chal- 
daeans  ;  (5)  the  a  Magians,”  i.e.  the  Persian  Kings  from  the 
mythical  Gayumarth  down  to  the  last  Darius,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Alexander  the  Great  ;  (6)  the  ancient  or 

“idolatrous”  Greeks;  (7)  the  Kings  of  the  “Franks,”  by 
which  term  he  means  the  Romans  ;  (8)  the  Byzantine  or 
“Christian”  Greeks;  (9)  the  Muslims;  (10)  the  Mongols, 
whose  history  is  carried  down  to  the  accession  of  Arghun  in 
a.d.  1284.  A  very  interesting  account  of  Barhebraeus  and  his 
times  is  given  by  Professor  Noldeke  in  his  Sketches  fro?n  Eastern 
History  (pp.  236-256  of  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  John 
Sutherland  Black),  and  to  this  we  refer  such  as  desire  further 
information  about  his  life  and  work. 
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Of  the  general  historians  who  wrote  in  Persian  during  this 
period,  the  most  notable  is,  perhaps,  Minhdj-i-Siraj  of  Juzjdn, 
near  Balkh,  the  author  of  the  Tabaqat-i-N asirl, 
Mmhaj-i-Siraj.  w|1jcj1  j  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  cite  in 

the  preceding  chapter.  He  was  born  about  a.d.  1193,  and, 
like  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  originally  in  the  service  of 
the  House  of  Ghur.  In  a.d.  1226  he  came  to  India,  and 
attached  himself  first  to  Sultan  Nasiru’d-Dm  Qubacha,  but 
when,  about  a  year  later,  this  prince  was  overthrown  by 
Shamsu’d-Din  Iltatmish,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  the 
conqueror,  to  whose  son,  Nasiru’d-Din  Mahmud  Shdh,  he 
dedicated  his  history,  which  he  completed  in  September, 
a.d.  1260.  Further  particulars  of  his  life  are  given  in  Rieu’s 
Persian  Catalogue ,  pp.  72-3,  and  in  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s  History 
of  India ,  vol.  ii,  pp.  260-1.  His  history  is  divided  into  twenty- 
three  sections,  beginning  with  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets, 
and  ending  with  the  Mongol  Invasion,  concerning  which  he 
gives  many  interesting  particulars  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Part  of  the  work  has  been  published  by  Captain  Nassau  Lees 
and  translated  by  Major  Raverty  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica.  The 
published  portion  of  the  text  unfortunately  comprises  only 
those  dynasties  which  were  connected  with  India,  and  omits 
entirely  the  sections  dealing  with  theTahiris,  Saffarls,  Samdnfs, 
Daylamis  (House  of  Buwayh),  Seljuqs,  Khwarazmshahs  and 
other  dynasties  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  student  of  Persian 
history.  Towards  the  end  ot  the  book  is  given  a  very  curious 
Arabic  qasida  ascribed  to  Yahya  A‘qab,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
‘Ali  ibn  Abl  Talib,  the  Prophet’s  cousin  and  son-in-law,  fore¬ 
telling  the  calamities  of  the  Mongol  Invasion.  This  poem, 
with  a  Persian  prose  translation,  occurs  on  pp.  439-443  of  the 
printed  text. 

One  other  general  history  composed  during  this  period 
deserves,  perhaps,  a  passing  mention  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Arabic  chronicles  published  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  Kitabu  l-MajmPi  l-Mubarak  of  Jirjis  (or  cAbdu’lldh) 
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b.  Abi’l-Yasir  b.  Abi’l-Makdrim  al-Makin  b.  aMAmid,  whereof 
the  text,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation,  was  printed  at 

Leyden  in  a.d.  162^  by  the  learned  Dutch  Orien- 

Al-Makin.  7  J  .  . 

talist  Lrpemus  (  1  homas  van  Erpe),  with  the  title 
Historia  Saracenica ,  arabice  ollm  exarata  a  Georgia  El  macino  et 
latine  reddita  opera  Th.  Erpenii .  An  English  translation  by 
Purchas  appeared  in  the  following  year,  and  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  by  Vattier  in  1657,  so  t^iat  this  book,  with  the  later 
chronicle  of  Abu’l-Fidd,  Prince  of  Hamat  (born  a.d.  1273, 
died  a.d.  1331),  was  for  a  long  while  the  chief  Arabic  source 
for  the  history  of  Islam  accessible  to  European  scholars.  On 
this  ground  only  is  it  mentioned  here,  for  the  author,  who  was 
born  in  a.d.  1205  and  died  in  a.d.  1273,  was  an  Egyptian 
Christian,  not  connected  in  any  way  with  Persia. 

We  pass  now  to  those  historians  and  biographers  who  treated 
of  a  particular  dynasty,  monarch,  period,  province,  town,  or 

class,  including  those  who  wrote  biographical 

Special  .  .  . 

historians  and  dictionaries,  in  the  chapter  treating  or  the 

biographers.  .  x  ° 

House  of  Subuktigin  or  Dynasty  of  Ghazna,  we 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  refer  to  al-‘Utbi’s  TV rlkhu  l-Yaminl, 
or  history  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Yaminu’d-Dawla  of  Ghazna. 

This  book,  originally  written  in  Arabic,  was  in 

Al-Jurbadh  aqanL  .  ,  . .  .  ,  .  . 

the  period  now  under  discussion  translated  into 
Persian  by  Abu’sh-Sharaf  Nasih  of  Jurbadhaqan,  or,  to  give  it 
its  Persian  name,  Gulpdyagdn,  a  place  situated  between  Isfahan 
and  Hamaddn.  The  translation,  as  shown  by  Rieu,  who  gives 
copious  references  to  the  literature  bearing  on  this  subject 
( Persian  Catalogue ,  pp.  157-8),  was  made  about  a.d.  1 205-10, 
and  is  represented  in  the  British  Museum  by  a  fine  old 
manuscript  transcribed  in  a.d.  1266.  A  lithographed  edition 
was  published  at  Tihrdn  in  a.h.  1272  (=  a.d.  1855-56),  and 
this  Persian  translation  of  al-cU tbi’s  work  has  itself  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Turkish  by  Dervish  Hasan,  and  into  English  by 
the  Rev.  James  Reynolds.  The  relation  between  it  and  its 
Arabic  original  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Professor  Noldeke 
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in  vol.  xxiii  of  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kalserlichen  Akademte 
(Vienna,  1857,  pp.  15-102).  He  points  out  (p.  76)  that  the 
Persian  version  is,  save  for  the  letters,  documents,  and  poems 
cited  in  the  original  Arabic  from  al-‘Utbi’s  work,  of  the 
freest  kind,  the  translator’s  object  being  not  so  much  to 
produce  an  accurate  rendering  as  a  rhetorical  imitation  of  his 
original  ;  hence  he  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  change,  omit, 
and  add  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

Of  the  House  of  Seljuq,  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  the 
H  ouse  of  Ghazna,  there  also  exists  an  important  monograph  in 
Arabic,  of  which  the  third  and  last  recension  (that 
ABundL?"  now  rendered  accessible  to  scholars  in  Houtsma’s 
excellent  edition)  dates  from  this  time.  The 
history  in  question,  which  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  chapters  of  this  book  treating  of  the  Seljuq  period,  was 
originally  composed  in  Persian  by  the  Minister  Anushirwan 
b.  Khalid,  who  died,  according  to  the  ‘Uyunu'  l-Akhbdr*  in 
A.H.  532  (=  a.d.  1137-38).  It  was  afterwards  translated  into 
Arabic,  with  considerable  amplifications  and  additions,  by 
‘Imadu’d-Din  al-Katib  al-Isfahdnl  in  a.d.  1183  ;  and  this 
translation  was  edited  in  an  abridged  and  simplified  form  in 
a.d.  1226  by  al-Fath  b.  ‘All  b.  Muhammad  al-Bund&rL  The 
relations  of  these  recensions  to  one  another  are  fully  discussed 
by  Houtsma  in  the  illuminating  Preface  which  he  has  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  edition  of  the  last  of  them,  that  of  al-Bundarf, 
which,  as  he  points  out,  exists  in  two  recensions,  a  longer  one 
represented  by  the  Oxford  MS.,  and  a  shorter  one  represented 
by  the  Paris  Codex.  1l  o  al-Bundari  we  are  also  indebted  for 
an  Arabic  prose  epitome  of  the  Shahnama  of  Firdawsf,  of 
which  an  excellent  manuscript  (Qq.  46  of  the  Burckhardt 
Collection)  is  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library. 
Professor  Noldeke,  on  p.  77  of  his  Iramsches  Nationaleposy  has 
called  attention  to  the  possible  importance  of  this  work  as  an 


51  F.  126“  of  the  Cambridge  manuscript  marked  Add.  2,922. 
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aid  to  the  reconstitution  of  a  more  correct  text  of  the 
Shahnama. 

Amongst  the  histories  of  particular  dynasties  composed  in 
this  period,  a  very  high  place  must  be  assigned  to  one  which 
has  been  largely  used  in  the  last  chapter,  I  mean 

A/uwayaL  U  the  Persian  Ta  rlkh-i-J ahan-gusha^  or  “  History 
of  the  World-Conqueror”  (/.<?.,  Chingiz  Kh&n),  of 
‘Atd  Malik-i-Juwaynl.  The  importance  of  this  book  has 
been  sufficiently  emphasised,  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
author  have  been  sufficiently  described  already.  That  no 
edition  of  this  work  has  ever  been  published,  in  spite  of  the 
excellent  materials  for  such  which  exist,  especially  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,1  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal 
which  it  is  one  of  my  chief  ambitions  to  remedy.  It  consists 
of  three  volumes  or  parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Mongols  and  the  conquests  of  Chingiz 
Khan  ;  the  second  of  the  Khwarazmshahs  ;  and  the  third  of 
the  Assassins,  or  Ismafills  of  Alamut  and  Kuhistan,  and  of 
Huldgu’s  campaign  against  them.  D’Ohsson,  who  made  large 
use  of  this  book  in  compiling  his  Histoire  des  Mongols ,  is,  I 
think,  unduly  severe  on  the  author,  whose  circumstances  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  speak  with  civility  of  the  barbarians  whom  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  serve. 

Shibabu’d-Dln  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  an-Nasawl  (/.<?.,  of 
Nasa,  in  Khurasan),  the  secretary  and  biographer  of  the  gallant 
Jalalu’d-Dln  Khwarazmshah,  next  claims  our 

An-Nasawi.  .  .  .  .  ...  r  . 

attention.  His  memoirs  or  this  lll-rated  prince, 
like  the  work  last  mentioned,  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  are  accessible  in  the  Arabic  text  and 
French  translation  published  by  M.  Houdas  (Paris,  1891, 
1895).  They  were  written  in  a.h.  639  (=  a.d.  1241-42), 
some  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Jalalu’d-Dln,  with  whom  the 
author  was  closely  associated  throughout  the  greater  part  of 

1  See  my  article  on  the  contents  of  this  history  and  the  materials  for  an 
edition  in  the  for  January,  1904. 
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his  adventurous  career,  and  their  interest  and  importance  are 
well  indicated  by  M.  Houdas  in  the  Preface  which  he  has  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  translation,  from  which  we  may  cite  a  few  of  the 
most  salient  paragraphs. 

“Aussi,  sauf  de  rares  moments  quit  consacra  a  remplir  des  missions 
de  confiance ,  En-Nesawi  ne  quitta  point  Djelal  ed-Din  pendant  la  plus 
grande  partie  de  son  regne,  et  il  etait  encore  aupres  de  lui  la  veille  du 
jour  oil  ce  prince  allait  dans  sa  fuite  succomber  sous  le  poignard  d’un 
Xurdesauvage.  Non  settlement  il  a  assiste  a  la  plupart  des  evenements 
qu’il  raconte ,  mais  le  plus  souvent  il  y  a  pris  person  ell  ement  une  part 
plus  ou  moins  active ,  aussi  peut-on  dire  jusqu’ a  un  certain  point  que  sa 
‘  Vie  de  Mankobirti  ’  constitue  de  veritables  memoir es. 

“  Grace  a  la  confiance  dont  I’honorait  le  sultan ,  grace  aussi  a  ses  rela¬ 
tions  intimes  avec  les  plus  hauts  personnages  de  /’ empire,  En-Nesawi  a 
pu  voir  les  choses  autrement  qu’un  spectateur  ordinaire;  il  lui  a  ete 
loisible  den  penetrer  les  causes  ou  d'en  demeler  les  origines.  Et,  comme 
il  ne  composa  son  ouvrage  que  dix  ans  apres  la  mort  de  son  maitre,  on 
comprend  qu’il  ait  pu  parler  en  toute  franchise  sur  tons  les  sujets  qu’il 
traitait.  On  sent  du  rcste  dans  son  recit  que,  si  parfois  il  exprime  ses 
critiques  avec  une  certaine  reserve,  c’est  qu’il  ne  vent  pas  etre  accuse 
d ingratitude  envers  celui  a  qui  il  dut  toute  sa  fortune.  Peut-etre  aussi 
avait-il  encore  a  cette  epoque  a  menager  la  reputation  de  quelques-uns 
de  ses  amis  quoique,  sous  ce  rapport,  il  ne  semble  pas  cacher  ses  vrais 
sentiments.  Dans  tous  les  cas  la  moderation  meme  dont  il  use  est  un 
gage  de  sa  sincerite. 

t(  Non  content  de  d&crire  ce  qu’il  a  vu  ou  de  rapporter  ce  qu’il  a 
entendu  dire,  En-Nesawi  apprecie  les  evenements  dont  il  parle:  il  en 
recherche  les  causes  et  en  tire  des  renseignements  souvent  curieux  si  on  se 
reporte  a  ces  epoques  lointaines .  1 1  semble  que,  tout  en  admirant  le 
Kamil  d’lbn  El-Athir,  il  sente  la  secheresse  un  peu  trop  marquee  de 
cette  chronique  et  qu’il  ait  voulu  montrer,  pour  sa  part,  qu’on  pouvait 
employer  une  forme  plus  attachante,  ou  la  curiosite  de  l’ esprit  trouvait 
sa  satisfaction  et  ou  la  raison  rencontrait  un  aliment  qui  lui  convenait. 

i(  En-Nesawi  manie  la  langue  arabe  avec  beaucoup  d elegance  ;  nean- 
moins  on  sent  dans  son  style  l’ influence  persane.  .  . 

To  this  excellent  appreciation  of  the  man  and  his  book  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  anything  more  in  this  place. 

We  come  now  to  biographers,  amongst  whom  Ibn  Khallikdn 
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holds  the  highest  place,  not  only  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
but  amongst  all  Muslim  writers.  His  celebrated  work  the 
Wafayatu 1-A‘yan  (“Obituaries  of  Men  of  Note  ”), 

Ibn  Khallikan.  J  J  /  .  J 

begun  at  Cairo  in  a.d.  1256  and  completed  on 
January  4,  1274,  is  one  of  the  first  books  of  reference  which 
the  young  Orientalist  should  seek  to  acquire.  The  text  was 
lithographed  by  Wiistenfeld  in  1835-43,  and  has  since  been 
printed  at  least  twice  in  Egypt,  while  it  is  accessible  to  the 
English  reader  in  the  Baron  MacGuckin  de  Slane’s  translation 
(4  vols.,  London,  1843-71).  The  author,  a  scion  of  the 
great  Barmecides,  or  House  of  Barmak,  was  born  at  Arbela  in 
September,  1211,  but  from  the  age  of  eighteen  onwards  resided 
chiefly  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  where  he 
held  several  important  scholastic  and  judicial  posts,  and  finally 
died  in  October,  1282.  Later  supplements  to  his  great 
biographical  dictionary  were  written  by  al-Muwaffaq  Fadlu’- 
lldh  as-Saqa‘i  (down  to  a.d.  1325),  and  Ibn  Shakir  (died 
a.d.  1362),  and  it  was  translated  into  Persian  by  Yusuf  b. 
Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Uthman  in  a.d.  1490,  and  again  by 
Kabfr  b.  Uways  b.  Muhammad  al-Latiff  in  the  reign  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultdn  Selim  (a.d.  15 12-19). 

Coming  now  to  biographers  of  special  classes  or  professions, 
we  have  to  mention  two  important  works  in  Arabic  and  one 
in  Persian  which  belong  to  this  period,  to  wit, 
speciaTciasses^  al-Qifti’s  Notices  of  the  Philosophers ,  Ibn  Abi 
Usaybica’s  Lives  of  the  Physicians  and  SAwff’s 
Biographies  of  Persian  Poets  entitled  “The  Marrow  of 
Understandings”  [Luhabu  l-Alhab).  All  these  either  have  been 
published  or  are  in  process  of  publication,  al-Qifti  by  Dr. 
Julius  Lippert  (Leipzig,  1903),  Ibn  Abi  UsaybPa  by  A. 
Muller  (Konigsberg,  1884),  and  the  Lubab ,  of  which  one 
volume  was  published  in  1903,  while  the  other  is  still  in  the 
press,  by  myself.  Let  us  consider  them  in  the  above  order. 

Jamalu’d-Din  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘Ali  b.  Yusuf  al-Oifti  was  born 
at  Qift,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  a.d.  1172.  His  paternal  ancestors 
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came  originally  from  Kufa,  while  his  mother  belonged  to  the  great 
Arab  tribe  of  Oudaca.  He  studied  with  ardour  in  Cairo  and 

'V 

Qift  till  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  his 

father  Yusuf  was  appointed  by  Saladin  (Salahu’d- 
Din)  to  a  high  judicial  post  in  Jerusalem,  whither  the  family 
transferred  their  residence.  About  a.d.  1201  our  author’s 
father,  Yusuf,  went  to  Harran,  celebrated  even  in  the  early 
‘Abbasid  period  as  the  centre  of  Greek  philosophic  culture  in 
Asia,  and  hence  called  Hellenopolis,  where  he  became  wazir 
to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf.  Thence,  after  performing  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Mecca,  he  retired  to  Yemen,  where  he  ultimately  died 
in  a.d.  1227.  His  son,  our  author,  meanwhile  had  gone  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  received  the  title  of  al-Qadi’l-Akram.  He  seems 
to  have  been  not  only  an  upright  and  capable  servant  of  the 
State  and  a  diligent  seeker  after  knowledge,  but  a  ready  helper 
and  patron  of  men  of  learning,  the  geographer  Yaqut,  driven 
westwards  from  Khurasan,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  Mongol 
Invasion,  being  one  of  those  to  whom  he  extended  hospitality 
and  protection.  Though  desiring  above  all  things  leisure  to 
pursue  his  studies,  he  was  obliged  in  a.d.  1236  to  accept  office 
for  the  third  time,  and  it  was  as  Wazir  to  al-Malik  al^Azlz 
that  he  died  twelve  years  later,  in  December,  1248.  Fuller 
details  of  his  life,  mostly  derived  from  Yaqut’s  Mu  jamu  l-Udaba 
(of  which  an  edition  is  now  being  prepared  by  Professor 
Margoliouth,  of  Oxford,  for  publication  in  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb 
Memorial  Series),  will  be  found  in  the  interesting  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  Introduction  which  Dr.  Lippert  has  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  TP rlkhu  l-Hukama,  and  in  which  he  is  summed 
up  as  “an  Arabian  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.”  He  wrote 
much,  and  Yaqut,  who  predeceased  him  by  nearly  twenty 
years,  enumerates  the  titles  of  about  a  score  of  his  works, 
nearly  all  of  which,  unfortunately,  appear  to  be  lost,  destroyed, 
as  A.  Muller  supposes,  by  the  Mongols  when  they  sacked 
Aleppo  in  a.d.  1260.  Even  the  Ta  rlkhP l-Hukama,  in  the 
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form  wherein  it  now  exists,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  its  learned 
editor,  Dr.  Lippert,  only  an  abridgement  of  the  original.  The 
book,  in  the  recension  which  we  possess,  contains  414  biographies 
of  philosophers,  physicians,  mathematicians,  and  astronomers 
belonging  to  all  periods  of  the  world’s  history  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  author’s  own  days,  and  is  rich  in  materials 
of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Philosophy. 
It  has  been  freely  used  by  several  contemporary  and  later 
writers,  notably  Ibn  Abl  Usaybi‘a,  Barhebraeus,  and  Abu’l- 
Pflda.  The  arrangement  of  the  biographies  is  alphabetical,  not 
chronological. 

Ibn  Abl  UsaybPa,  the  author  of  the  Tabaqatu  l-Hukama,  or 
“Classes  of  Physicians,”  was  born  at  Damascus  in  a.d.  1203, 
studied  medicine  there  and  at  Cairo,  and  died  in 
u§ayb?a.  his  native  city  in  January,  1270.  His  father, 
like  himself,  practised  the  healing  art,  being,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  an  oculist.  The  son  numbered  amongst 
his  teachers  the  celebrated  physician  and  botanist  Ibn  Baytar, 
and  was  for  a  time  director  of  a  hospital  founded  at  Cairo  by 
the  great  Saladin  (Salahu’d-Dln).  His  book  was  published 
by  A.  Muller  at  Konigsberg  in  a.d.  1884,  and  at  Cairo  in 
1882,  and  a  fine  old  manuscript  of  it,  transcribed  in  a.h.  690 
(=  a.d.  1291),  is  included  amongst  the  Schefer  MSS.  now 
preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris.  Wiisten- 
feld’s  useful  little  Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Aerate  und  Natur- 
forscher  (Gottingen,  1840)  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  work  of 
Ibn  Abl  CJsaybica. 

Muhammad  cAwfl,  the  author  of  the  often-cited  Lubabul- 
Albdb ,  and  also  of  an  immense  collection  of  anecdotes  entitled 
'Jawam'du  l-Hikayat  wa  Lawami(‘vC r-Riwayat^  next 
Mu*AwfL ad  claims  our  attention.  He  derived  his  nisba  of 
‘Awfl,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  vol.  i  of  the  latter  work,  from  cAbdu'r-Rahmdn  b. 
4Awf,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Companions  of  the 
Prophet,  from  whom  he  professed  to  be  descended.  His 
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earlier  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  Khurasan  and  Transoxiana, 
especially  in  Bukhara,  whence  he  presently  made  his  way  to 
India,  and  attached  himself  to  the  court  of  Sultan  Nasiru’d-Dm 
Qubacha,  to  whose  Waziry  cAynu’l-Mulk  Husayn  al-Ash‘arf, 
he  dedicated  his  biography  of  Persian  poets,  the  Lubabul-Albab. 
When  in  April,  1228,  the  above-mentioned  prince  lost  his 
kingdom  and  his  life  at  the  fall  of  the  fortress  of  Bhakar, 
cAwff,  like  the  historian  Minhaj-i-Siraj,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  passed  into  the  service  of  the  conqueror, 
Shamsu’d-Dln  Iltatmish,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Jawam^ul- 
Hlkayat .  This,  with  a  few  additional  particulars  as  to  the 
dates  when  he  visited  different  towns  and  the  eminent  poets 
and  other  persons  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  is  practically 
all  that  is  known  of  his  life.  As  to  his  works,  the  Jazvami'ul- 
Hikayat  still  remains  unpublished,  though  manuscripts  of  it 
are  not  rare,  a  particularly  fine  old  copy  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sir  William  Jones  and  is  now  in  the  Library  of 
the  India  Office  (W.  79)  being  specially  deserving  of  mention. 
This  vast  compilation  of  anecdotes  of  very  unequal  worth  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  comprising  twenty-five  chapters, 
each  of  which  in  turn  contains  a  number  of  stories  illustrating 
the  subject  to  which  the  chapter  is  devoted.  The  style  is 
very  simple  and  straightforward,  in  which  particular  it  offers  a 
forcible  contrast  to  ‘Awffs  earlier  and  more  important  work, 
the  Lubabu  l-Albab.  This  latter — “  the  oldest  Biography  of 
Persian  Poets,”  as  Nathaniel  Bland  called  it  in  his  classical 
description  of  one  of  the  only  two  manuscripts  of  it  known  to 
exist  in  Europe  1 — was  largely  used  by  Ethe  in  the  compila- 

1  Bland’s  article  appeared  in  vol.  ix  of  the  J.R.A.S .  in  1848.  The 
MS.  which  he  described  was  lent  to  him  by  his  friend,  John  Bardon 
Elliott,  and  on  his  death  was  sold  amongst  his  own  books  to  Lord  Craw¬ 
ford  of  Balcarres,  whose  son,  the  present  Lord  Crawford,  sold  it  in  1901, 
together  with  his  other  Oriental  MSS.,  to  Mrs.  Rylands  of  Manchester, 
by  whom  it  was  placed  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  in  that  city.  The 
other  manuscript  known  to  exist  in  Europe  forms  part  of  the  Sprenger 
Collection  in  the  Berlin  Library,  and  belonged  formerly  to  the  King  of 
Oude.  Both  of  these  MSS.  I  used  in  preparing  my  edition,  of  which 
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tion  of  numerous  and  excellent  monographs  on  the  early 
Persian  poets,  but  has  otherwise  been  almost  inaccessible  to 
scholars  until  the  publication  of  my  edition,  of  which  one 
volume  appeared  in  1903,  while  the  other  is  nearly  complete  and 
should  appear  in  the  course  of  1906.  It  is,  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  the  large  number  of  otherwise  unknown  or  almost 
unknown  poets  whose  biographies  it  gives,  a  work  of  capital 
importance  for  the  history  of  Persian  Literature,  but  in  many 
ways  it  is  disappointing,  since  the  notices  of  most  of  the  poets 
are  as  devoid  of  any  precise  dates  or  details  of  interest  as  they 
are  inflated  with  turgid  rhetoric  and  silly  word-plays,  the 
selection  of  poems  is  often  bad  and  tasteless,  and,  while  several 
poets  of  great  merit,  such  as  Nasir-i-Khusraw  and  cUmar 
Khayyam,  are  entirely  omitted,  many  mediocrities,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  vol.  i,  where  the  author  treats  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  at  the  Court  of  Sultan  Nasiru’d-Din  Qubacha,  are 
noticed  in  exaggerated  terms  of  praise  in  articles  of  quite  un¬ 
necessary  length.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  the  work,  con¬ 
taining  as  it  does  notices  of  nearly  three  hundred  Persian  poets 
who  flourished  before  SaMI  had  made  his  reputation,  is  of  the 
very  first  importance,  and,  when  properly  exploited,  will  add 
enormously  to  our  knowledge  of  this  early  period  of  Persian 
Literature.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a  certain  feeling  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  irritation  when  one  reflects  how  easily  the  author, 

with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  could  have  made  it  far  more 

interesting  and  valuable. 

We  come  now  to  local  histories,  of  which  the  most  import- 
T  , ..  .  .  ant  composed  in  Persian  during  this  period  is  the 

Local  histones.  r  or 

History  of  Tabaristdn  of  Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan 

ibn  isfandiyar.  ^  jsfan(}iy£r#  We  know  little  of  the  author  save 

what  he  himself  incidentally  tells  us  in  the  pages  of  his  book, 


vol.  ii  was  published  first  in  1903,  while  vol.  i  is  now  (April,  1906) 
nearly  completed.  At  least  one  other  MS.  must  exist  in  Persia,  for  the 
work  was  largely  used  by  the  late  Rida-quli  Khan  in  the  compilation  of 
his  Majntalu’l-Fusahd,  lithographed  at  Tihran  in  a.d.  1878. 
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which  represents  him  as  returning  from  Baghdad  to  Ray  in 
a.h.  606  (=  A.d.  1209-1210),  and  finding  there  in  the 
Library  of  King  Rustam  b.  Shahriyar  the  Arabic  history  of 
Tabaristan  composed  by  al-Yazdddl  in  the  time  of  Qabus  b. 
Washmgir  (a.d.  976-1012) ;  on  this  he  based  his  own  Per¬ 
sian  work.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Amul,  whence  he  went  to  Khwarazm,  at  that  time,  as  he 
says,  a  most  flourishing  city  and  a  meeting-place  of  men  of 
learning.  Here  he  remained  at  least  five  years,  and  discovered 
other  materials  germane  to  his  subject  which  he  incorporated 
in  his  book,  on  which  he  was  still  engaged  in  a.h.  613 
(=  a.d.  1216-17).  His  subsequent  history  is  unknown,  and 
we  cannot  say  whether  or  no  he  perished  in  the  sack  of 
Khwarazm  by  the  Mongols  in  a.d.  1220,  or  whether  he  had 
previously  returned  to  his  home  in  Mazandaran.  Of  his  book 
not  much  need  be  said,  since  its  value  can  be  judged  from  the 
abridged  translation  of  it  which  I  published  as  the  second 
volume  of  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Series.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  legendary  matter  in  the  earlier  part,  but 
much  historical,  biographical,  and  geographical  information  of 
value  in  the  Muhammadan  period,  and  in  particular  many  details 
concerning  persons  of  local  celebrity,  but  of  considerable 
general  interest,  notably  poets  who  wrote  verses  in  the  dialect 
of  Tabaristan,  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  exten- 
sively  cultivated  as  a  literary  vehicle.  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  chronicle 
is  naturally  brought  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Rustam  b. 
Ardashir  in  a.h.  606  a.d.  1209-10),  but  a  later  hand  has 
carried  on  the  record  as  far  as  a.h.  750  (~  a.d.  1349-50). 

Local  histories  of  the  type  of  Ibn  Isfandiyar’s  work  are 
numerous,  and  constitute  a  well-defined  division  of  Persian 
Literature.  We  have,  for  example,  such  local 
ad Dubaythu  Stories  of  Isfahan,  Shiraz,  Yazd,  Qum,  Herdt, 

Slstdn,  Shushtar,  &c.,  besides  several  others  of  Tabaristan.  Of 
these  last  several  were  published  by  Dorn,  but  in  general  this 
class  of  works  exists  only  in  manuscript,  though  a  few  have 
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been  lithographed  in  the  East.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
local  history  which  may  more  accurately  be  described  as  a  local 
Dictionary  of  Biography,  treating,  generally  in  alphabetical 
order,  of  the  eminent  men  produced  by  a  particular  town  or 
province.  Such  a  book  was  composed  on  the  learned  men  of 
Baghdad  by  Ibnu’l-Khatib  (b.  a.d.  1002,  d.  1071)  in  Arabic 
in  fourteen  volumes,  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  a  Supplement  to  this,  also  in  Arabic,  was  written 
by  Abu  ‘Abdi’llah  Muhammad  ad-Dubaythf,  who  died  in 
a.d.  1239.  This  book  does  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  exist  in 
its  entirety;  there  is  a  portion  of  it  at  Paris,  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  another  portion  in  the  Cambridge  Library. 
This  last  is  on  the  cover  ascribed  to  Ibnu’l-Khatib,  but  as  he 
died,  as  stated  above,  in  a.d.  1071,  and  as  the  volume  contains 
matter  referring  to  the  year  a.h.  615  (=  a.d.  1218—19),  it 
evidently  cannot  be  his  work,  but  rather  the  Supplement.  As 
this  volume,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  contains  only  a 
portion  of  one  letter  i^ayn)  of  the  alphabet,  the  work  must 
have  been  of  a  very  extensive  character. 

We  next  come  to  books  of  Geography  and  Travel,  of  which 
I  will  here  mention  only  three,  all  written  in  Arabic.  The  most 

Geographies  important  of  these,  to  which  I  have  already 

and  Travels.  referred  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the  great  Geo- 
Yaqut.  graphical  Dictionary  of  Yaqut,  entitled  MVjamu* /- 
Buldan ,  published  by  Wiistenfeld  in  six  volumes  (1866-71). 
Yaqut  b.  ‘Abdu’llah,  born  in  a.d.  1179  of  Greek  parents,  and 
hence  called  “  ar-Rumi,”  was  enslaved  in  boyhood,  and  passed 
into  the  possession  of  a  merchant  of  Hamat,  whence  he  took 
the  nisba  of  al-Hamawl.  He  received  an  excellent  education 
and  travelled  widely,  his  journeys  extending  south-east  as  far 
as  the  Island  of  Kish  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  north-east  to 
Khurasdn  and  Merv,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  busily  at 
work  in  the  splendid  libraries  which  then  graced  that  city  when 
the  terrible  Mongol  Invasion  drove  him  in  headlong  flight  to 
Mosul.  There,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1224,  he  completed  his 
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great  work,  the  Miljamu  l-Buldan,  a  most  precious  book  of 
reference  for  all  that  concerns  the  geography  and  much  that 
touches  the  history  of  Western  Asia,  accessible,  so  far  as  the 
Persian  part  is  concerned,  to  non-Orientalists  in  M.  Barbier 
de  Meynard’s  Dictionnaire  Ghgraphique ,  historique  et  litterairs 
de  la  Perse  et  des  contrees  adjacentes  (Paris,  1871).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  two  other  geographical  works,  the  Marasidu  l-Ittila*" 
(edited  by  Juynboll  at  Leyden,  1850-64),  and  the  Mushtariky 
which  treats  of  different  places  having  the  same  name,  edited 
by  the  indefatigable  Wiistenfeld  at  Gottingen  in  1846. 
Besides  these  he  composed  a  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men, 
entitled  Mu  Djamil  l-  U dab  a,  of  which  a  portion  is  to  be  edited  by 
Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  in  the  Et  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial 
Series  ;  and  a  work  on  Genealogies.  A  good  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  Yaqut  is  given  by  Von  Kremer  in  his  charm¬ 
ing  Culturgeschichte  des  Orients ,  vol.  ii,  pp.  433-6. 

Another  geographer  and  cosmographer  of  a  less  scientific 
type  is  Zakariyyd  b.  Muhammad  b,  Mahmud  al-Qazwinf, 
the  author  of  two  works  (both  published  by 
Wiistenfeld  in  1848-49).  One  of  these  is 
entitled  4 AjaibuIMakhluqdt  (44  The  Marvels  of  Creation,” 
or,  rather,  44 of  created  things”),  and  treats  of  the  solar  system, 
the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  also  contains  a  section  on  monsters 
and  bogies  of  various  kinds.  The  other  is  entitled  Atharul- 
Bilad  (u  Monuments  of  the  Lands  ”),  and  is  a  more  or  less 
systematic  description  of  the  chief  towns  and  countries  known 
to  the  Muhammadans  at  that  period,  arranged  alphabetically 
under  the  Seven  Climes,  beginning  with  the  First,  which 
lies  next  the  Equator,  and  ending  with  the  Seventh,  which 
includes  the  most  northerly  lands.  The  former  of  these  two 
books  is  by  far  the  more  popular  in  the  East,  and  manuscripts, 
often  with  miniatures,  both  of  the  original  and  still  more  of 
the  Persian  translation,  are  common.  The  latter,  however, 
is  in  reality  by  far  the  more  important  and  interesting,  for  not 
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only  does  it  contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  geographical  informa¬ 
tion,  but  also  much  valuable  biographical  material,  including, 
under  the  towns  to  which  they  belonged,  a  great  number  of 
the  Persian  poets,  such  as  Anwari,  ‘Asjadf,  Awhadu’d-Din  of 
Kirman,  Fakhri  of  Gurgan,  Farrukhi,  Firdawsi,  Jalal-i-Tabib, 
JaHl-i-Khwarf,  Khaqdnf,  Abu  Tdhir  al-Khdtunf,  Mujfr  of 
Baylaqan,  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  Nidhami  of  Ganja,  ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyam,  Abu  Sa‘id  b.  Abi’l-Khayr,  Sand’f,  Shams-i-Tabasl, 
‘Unsuri,  and  Rashid u’d-Din  Watwat.  The  geographical  in¬ 
formation,  too,  though  inferior  in  point  of  accuracy  to  that 
given  by  Yaqut  and  the  earlier  geographers,  is  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  entertaining  matter.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
though  there  is  no  mention  made  of  England,  the  account 
of  the  Sixth  Clime  includes  an  article  on  Ireland,  with  some 
account  of  whale-fishing,  while  a  long  notice  is  devoted  to 
Rome.  Under  the  Seventh  Clime  we  find  accounts  of  the 
ordeals  by  fire,  by  water,  and  by  battle  in  vogue  amongst  the 
Franks ;  of  witchcraft,  witch-finding,  and  witch-burning  ; 
and  of  the  Varangian  Fiord.  Indeed,  I  know  few  more 
readable  and  entertaining  works  in  Arabic  than  this.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  falls  just  outside  the  period  with  which  this 
volume  concludes,  for  the  first  edition  was  written  in 
a.d.  1263,  and  the  second,  considerably  enlarged  and 
modified,  in  a.d.  1276.  The  author  was  born  at  Qazwm, 
in  Persia,  in  a.d.  1203,  lived  for  a  while  at  Damascus  about 
a.d.  1232,  was  Oadi  (Judge)  of  Wasit  and  Hilla  under  the 
last  Caliph  al-Mustacsim,  and  died  in  a.d.  1283.  His 
c AjcCibu'l-Makhluqat  is  dedicated  to  cAta  Malik-i-Juwaynl,  the 
author  of  the  Ta  rikh-i-Jahan-gusha. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  traveller  Ibn  Jubayr, 
whose  travels  were  published  by  the  late  Professor  W.  Wright 

at  Leyden  in  1852.  He  was  a  native  of  Granada, 

Ibn  Jubayr.  ,  .  .  ,  L1  .  , 

and  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  not  only  as 
a  scientific  writer,  but  as  a  poet.  He  made  three  journeys  to 
the  East,  performing  on  each  occasion  the  Pilgrimage  to 
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Mecca.  He  started  on  his  first  journey  on  February  4,  1183, 
and  returned  towards  the  end  of  April,  1185.  His  second 
journey,  to  which  he  was  moved  by  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  (Salahu’d-Dm),  began  in  April,  1189, 
and  ended  in  the  middle  of  September,  1190.  His  third 
journey  was  prompted  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached,  and  led  him  first  from  Ceuta  to 
Mecca,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  at  which  last  place  he  died 
on  November  29,  1217.  His  first  journey  is  that  whereot 
he  has  left  us  a  record. 

Passing  now  to  the  Philosophers,  the  two  chief  ones 
of  this  period,  of  whom  something  has  been  already  said  in 
Philosophers  t^ie  ^ast  chapter,  are  Fakhru’d-Dm  Razi  and 
Fakhru’d-Dm  Nasiru’d-Din  Tusi.  The  former  was  born  on 
Razi.  February  7,  1149,  studied  in  his  native  town, 
Ray,  and  at  Maragha,  journeyed  to  Khwdrazm  and 
Transoxiana,  and  finally  died  at  Herat  in  a.d.  1209.  His 
literary  activity  was  prodigious  :  he  wrote  on  the  Exegesis  of 
the  Qur’dn,  Dogma,  Jurisprudence,  Philosophy,  Astrology, 
History,  and  Rhetoric,  and  to  all  this  added  an  Encyclopaedia 
of  the  Sciences.  Brockelmann  ( Gesch .  d.  arab.  Lift .,  vol.  i, 
pp.  506-08)  enumerates  thirty-three  of  his  works  of  which  the 
whole  or  a  portion  still  exists.  One  of  his  latest  works  is 
probably  a  treatise  which  he  composed  at  Herat  in  a.d.  1207 
in  reprobation  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  One  of  his 
works  on  Astrology,  dedicated  to  ‘AldVd-Din  Khwarazmshah, 
and  hence  entitled  al-Ikhtiydratu  l-‘ Ala  iyya,  was  originally 
composed  in  Persian,  as  was  his  Encyclopaedia,  composed 
for  the  same  monarch  in  a.h.  574  (=a.d.  1178-79). 

Of  Naslru’d-Din  Tusi  also  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
*  • 

preceding  chapter.  He  was  born,  as  his  nisba  implies,  at  Tus 
in  a.d.  1200  1  ;  was  for  some  while,  as  we  have  seen,  though 

1  So  Ibn  Shakir.  Brockelmann  (vol.  i,  p.  508)  says  1210,  I  know  not  on 
what  authority. 
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much  against  his  will,  associated  with  the  Assassins  ;  and, 
on  the  surrender  of  Alamut  and  Maymun-Dizh,  passed  into 
the  service  of  Huldgu  the  Mongol,  by  whom  he 
Na?Tiisl~Dm  was  *n  high  honour.  Accompanying  the 

Mongol  army  which  destroyed  Baghddd,  he 
profited  by  the  plunder  of  many  libraries  to  enrich  his  own, 
which  finally  came  to  comprise,  according  to  Ibn  Shakir 
(Fawatu  l- JV a  fay  at,  vol.  ii,  p.  149),  more  than  400,000 
volumes.  He  enjoyed  enormous  influence  with  his  savage 
master  Hulagu,  who,  before  undertaking  any  enterprise,  used 
to  consult  him  as  to  whether  or  no  the  stars  were  favourable. 
On  one  occasion  he  saved  the  life  of  cAld’u’d-Dln  al-Juwaynf, 
the  Sdhib-Diwan ,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  under 
sentence  of  death,  by  playing  on  Hulagu’s  superstitions.  In 
the  building  of  the  celebrated  observatory  at  Maragha,  begun 
in  a.d.  1259,  he  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  men  of  learning, 
whose  names  he  enumerates  in  the  Zlj-i-flkhanl.  He  died  at 
Baghdad  in  June,  1274.  He  was  a  most  productive  writer 
on  religious,  philosophical,  mathematical,  physical,  and  astro¬ 
nomical  subjects,  and  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  of  his  works  are 
enumerated  by  Brockelmann  (vol.  ii,  pp.  508—512).  Most 
of  them  are,  of  course,  in  Arabic,  which  was  still  in  his  time 
the  Latin  of  the  Muhammadan  East,  and  the  language  of 
science,  but  he  also  wrote  a  number  of  books  in  Persian, 
and  even,  as  Ibn  Shakir  twice  remarks  in  his  biography  in  the 
Fawatu  l-Wafayat  (vol.  ii,  p.  15 1),  composed  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  in  that  language.  His  prose  works  in  Persian  include 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  Ethics  (the  Akhlaq-i-N  asirl)  ;  the 
Bist  Bab  dar  ma^rifat-i-Usturlab  (“Twenty  Chapters  on  the 
Science  of  the  Astrolabe”);  the  Risala-i-Si  Fad  (“Treatise 
in  Thirty  Chapters  ”)  on  Astronomy  and  the  Calendar  ;  the 
celebrated  Zlj-i-flkhani,  or  almanac  and  astronomical  tables 
composed  for  Hulagu  Khan  ;  a  treatise  on  Mineralogy  and 
precious  stones,  entitled  Tansiiq-ndma-i-flkhani  ;  and  several 
other  tracts  on  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Mathematics, 
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besides  a  treatise  on  Sufi  ethics  entitled  Awsdfu  i-Ashraf 
and  another  on  Geomancy.  Of  his  Arabic  works  the 
Tajrldu'DAqaid  (on  scholastic  or  religious  Philosophy)  is 
probably  the  most  celebrated.  For  a  fuller  account  of  his 
works,  see  Brockelmann,  the  Fawdtu  i-JVafayat  of  Ibn  Shakir, 
and  the  MajalisiC l-Mii  mininy  &c.  The  last-mentioned  work 
quotes  from  ShahrazurPs  History  of  the  Philosophers  a  very 
severe  criticism  of  him,  which  declares,  amongst  other 
damaging  statements,  that  his  scientific  reputation  was  less 
due  to  his  actual  attainments  than  to  his  violent  temper  and 
impatience  of  contradiction,  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  high  favour  he  enjoyed  at  the  Court  of  Hulagu, 
made  it  imprudent  to  criticise  or  disparage  him.  Of  his 
Persian  poems  little  seems  to  have  survived  to  our  time, 
and  Rida-quli  Khdn  in  his  immense  Anthology,  the 
Majmcdull-Fusaha  (vol.  i,  pp.  633-34),  only  cites  of  his 
verses  six  quatrains  and  a  fragment  of  two  couplets.  It  may 
be  added  that  at  p.  374  of  the  same  volume  he  gives  five 
quatrains  of  the  earlier  philosopher,  Fakhru’d-Dm  Rdzi,  ot 
whom  we  have  already  spoken.  Another  astronomer  whose 
name  should  at  least  be  mentioned  is  al-Jaghmini  ot 
Khwdrazm,  who  is  generally  believed  to  have  died  in 
a.d.  1221,  though  considerable  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
period  at  which  he  flourished,  and  only  one  of  his  works,  the 
Mulakhkhas ,  seems  to  be  preserved. 

Of  a  few  other  Arabic-writing  authors  ot  this  period  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  names.  The  Jewish  philosopher 
and  physician  Maimonides  (Abu  ‘Imran  Musa 
b.  Maymun)  of  Cordova,  who  in  later  life  was 
physician  to  Saladin  (Salahu’d-Din),  and  who  died  in 
a.d.  1204,  is  too  great  a  name  to  be  omitted,  though  he 
has  no  connection  with  Persia.  Also  from 
ShBunlal"  Maghrib,  or  Western  lands  of  Islam,  was 

the  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d-Dm  al-Bfini  (f  a.d. 
1225),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  prolific  writers 
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Ibnu’l-Baytar. 


al-Tffashi. 


Qurashi. 


Ibnu’l-Hajib. 


al-Mutarrizl. 


the  Occult  Sciences.  From  the  West  also  (Malaga) 
came  the  botanist  Ibnu’l-Baytar,  who  died  at 
Damascus  in  a.d.  1248.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  al-Tifashl,  who  wrote  on  Mineralogy, 
precious  stones,  and  others  matters  connected 
with  Natural  Philosophy.  Amongst  the  philologists  of  this 
period  mention  should  be  made  of  ‘Izzu’d-Din 
^zanjinf11  Zanjanl,  who  died  at  Baghdad  in  a.d.  1257, 
and  who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Arabic 
grammar,  of  which  copies  are  extraordinarily  common  ; 
jamai  ai-  Jamal  al-Qurashf,  who  translated  into  Persian 
the  Sahah ,  the  celebrated  Arabic  lexicon  of  al- 
Jawharf  ;  Ibnu’l-Hajib  (d.  a.d.  1248),  the  author 
of  the  Kafiya  and  the  Shafiya ,  two  very  well 
known  Arabic  grammars  ;  al-Mutarrizi,  born  in 
a.d.  1143,  the  year  of  az-Zamakhshari’s  death, 
and  known  as  u  Khali fatu  z-Zamakhshari”  (“the  Lieutenant 
of  az-Zamakhsharl)  ;  and  Diya’u’d-Din  ibnu’l- 
Athir,  the  brother  of  the  great  historian  so  often 
cited  in  these  pages,  who  died  at  Baghdad  in 
and  wrote  several  works  on  Arabic  philology, 
of  which  the  Kitabu  l-mathali  s-sair  is  perhaps  the  best  known. 

A  third  brother,  Majdu’d-Din  ibnu’l-Athir  (b. 
a.d.  1149,  d.  1209),  was  a  traditionist  and 
theologian  of  some  repute.  Of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  is  ‘Abdu’llah  b.  ‘Umar  al-Baydawf,  a  native 
of  Fars,  who  was  for  some  time  Qadi,  or  Judge, 
of  Shirwdz,  and  who  composed  what  is  still  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  commentary  on  the  Qur’an,  as  well  as 
a  rather  dull  little  manual  of  history,  in  Persian,  entitled 
Nidhamu’ t-T awarikh.  To  this  period  also  belongs  one  of 
the  greatest  calligraphers  the  East  has  ever 
Mv^ta'simi.  produced,  namely,  Yaqut,  called  al-Mustacsim{ 
because  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  unhappy 
Caliph  whose  fate  was  described  in  the  last  chapter.  In  the 


Diya’u’d-Dm 
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notice  consecrated  to  him  in  Mirza  Habib’s  excellent  Khatt  u 

•  •  • 

Khattatan  (“  Calligraphy  and  Calligraphers,”  Constantinople, 
a.h.  1306,  pp.  51-53)  mention  is  made  of  three  copies  of  the 
Qur’dn  in  his  handwriting  preserved  in  the  Ottoman  capital  ; 
one,  dated  a.h.  584  (=  a.d.  1188-89),  in  the  Mausoleum  of 
Sultan  Selim;  another,  dated  a.h.  654  (=a.d.  1256),  in 
Saint  Sophia;  and  a  third,  dated  a.h.  662  (=  a.d.  1263-64), 
in  the  Hamidiyya  Mausoleum.  For  a  copy  of  the  Shifa  of 
Avicenna  made,  it  is  stated,  for  Muhammad  Tughluq,  King 
of  Delhi  (but  this  seems  to  involve  an  anachronism),  he  is 
said  to  have  received  200,000  mithqals  of  gold.  He  died 
a.h.  667  (=  a.d.  1268-69),  according  to  a  chronogram 
in  verse  given  by  Mirzd  Habib,  but  according  to  Brockel- 
mann  (vol.  i,  p.  353)  in  a.h.  698  (=a.d.  1298-99).  He 
and  his  predecessors  Ibn  Muqla  and  Ibnu’l-Bawwab  are 
reckoned  the  three  calligraphers  to  whom  the  Arabic  script 
is  most  deeply  indebted.  Another  writer  unpleasantly  familiar 
to  Persian  school-children  is  Abu  Nasr-i-FarahL 

•  J 

the  author  of  a  rhymed  Arabic-Persian  vocabu¬ 
lary  still  widely  used  in  Persian  schools,  and  of 
a  rhymed  treatise  in  Arabic  on  Hanafite  Jurisprudence.  He 
died  in  a.d.  1242.  Much  more  important  is  the  very  rare 
treatise  on  Persian  Prosody  known  as  the  Mtlajjam  ft  Mdayiri 

AsRarlNAjam^  composed  by  Shams-i-Oays  in 
Shams  lQajs.  por  tjje  ^tabek  Abu  Bakr  b.  Sa‘d-i- 

Zangi  (a.d.  1226-60),  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  patron 

of  the  great  poet  SacdL  This  valuable  work,  represented 

in  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  by  the  British  Museum 
MS.  Or.  2,814  (though  Dr.  Paul  Horn  discovered  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  two  manuscripts  at  Constantinople),  is  now  being 
printed  at  Beyrout  for  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial 

Series.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  ot 

citations  from  early  and  sometimes  almost  unknown  Persian 
poets  (including  many  Fahlawiyyat  or  dialect-poems)  which 
it  contains.  Of  the  author  little  is  known  beyond  what  Rieu 
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(. Persian  Supplement ,  pp.  123-25)  has  gleaned  from  this  work. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  Khur&san  or  Transoxiana,  and 
was  involved  in  the  rout  of  the  troops  of  Khwdrazm  by  the 
Mongols  before  the  fortress  of  Farzln  in  the  summer  or 
a.d.  1220.  Another  book  of  this  period  which  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence  is  the  Persian  transla- 
MandmaU  ti°n  t^ie  Marzub&n-nama ,  originally  written  in 
the  dialect  of  Tabaristan  by  Marzuban-i-Rustam- 
i-Sharwln,  author  of  a  poem  called  the  Nlkl-nama  in  the  same 
dialect,  and  dedicated  to  Shamsu’l-Ma‘ali  Oabus  b.  Washmglr 
(a.d.  976-1012),  and  turned  into  the  ordinary  literary  language 
of  Persia  about  a.d.  1210-15  by  Sa‘d  of  Wardwln.1 

We  come  now  to  a  much  more  important  group  of  writers, 
the  great  Sufis  and  Mystics  of  this  period,  amongst  whom  are 
included  some  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in 
this  branch  of  thought  and  literature,  including 
two  of  Arabian  race,  whose  singular  eminence 
makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  once  popular  view,  that 
§ufiism  is  essentially  an  Aryan  reaction  against  the  cold 
formalism  of  a  Semitic  religion,  can  be  regarded  as  tenable. 
These  two  are  ‘Umar  ibnu’l-Fdrid,  the  Egyptian  mystical 
poet,  and  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d-Din  ibnu’l-‘Arabi,  the  illustrious 
theosophist  of  Andalusia.  Besides  these  we  have  to  speak  of 
the  two  Najmu’d-Dins,  called  respectively  Kubra  and  Day  a  ; 
Shaykh  Ruzbihan  ;  and  Shaykh  Shihabu’d-Dfn  ‘Umar  Suhra- 
wardl.  A  few  words  may  also  be  devoted  to  Sadru’d-Din  of 
Qonya  (Iconium),  the  most  notable  of  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d-Din’s 
disciples,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  contemporary  Mystics, 
excluding  the  two  great  mystical  poets,  Shaykh  Farfdu’d-Din 
‘Attar  and  Mawldna  Jaldlu’d-DIn  Ruml,  who  will  be  discussed 
at  some  length  in  the  next  chapter. 


§ufi's  and 
Mystics. 


*  See  Ethe  s  Neupersische  Littcratur  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Grundriss  det 
Iranischen  Philologie ,  p.  328  ;  Schefer’s  Chrestomathie  Persane ,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  171-199  of  the  texts  and  pp.  194-211  of  the  notes  ;  and  my  Abridged 
Translation  of  lb n  IsfandiyaPs  History  of  Tabaristan ,  p.  86. 
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In  point  of  time  Shaykh  Abu  Muhammad  Ruzbihan  b.  AM 
Nasr  al-Baqll,  nicknamed  Shattah-i-Fars  (u  the  Braggart  of 
Fars”), 1  was  the  earliest  of  the  Mystics  above 
mentioned,  for  he  died  in  Muharram,  a.h.  606 
(=  July,  a.d.  1209)  at  his  native  place,  Shlrdz.  His  tomb  is 
mentioned  in  the  Arabic  work  (British  Museum  MS.  Or.  3,395, 
f.  no6)  correctly  entitled  ShadchC l-Azar,  but  commonly  known 
as  the  Hazdr  Mazar  (“  The  Thousand  Shrines  ”),  which  was 
composed  about  a.d.  1389  by  MMlnu’d-Din  Abu’l-Qasim 
Junayd  of  Shiraz  on  the  saints  of  his  native  town.  It  is 
there  stated  that  Shaykh  Ruzbihdn  in  his  youth  travelled 
widely,  after  the  customary  fashion  of  these  Sufi  dervishes, 
visiting  ‘Irdq,  Kirman,  the  Hijaz,  and  Syria ;  and  that  he 
composed  a  great  number  of  works,  of  which  some  thirty, 
according  to  the  Persian  Shlrdz-nama  (composed  in  a.d.  1343 
by  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  mystic,  Shaykh  Zarkub),  were 
celebrated,  including  a  mystical  commentary  on  the  Qur’an, 
entitled  Lata if 'u  l-  Bay  an,  or  “  Subtleties  of  Enunciation”; 
the  Mashrabu  l-Arwah,  or  u  Fount  of  Inspiration  of  Souls”; 
the  Mantiqu  l-Asrar,  or  “  Language  of  Mysteries,”  &c. 
He  also  wrote  verses  in  Persian,  of  which  the  following  are 
specimens : — 

“  That  which  the  eyes  of  Time  have  never  seen , 

And  which  no  tongue  to  earthly  ears  hath  told, 

Its  tint  hath  now  displayed  in  this  our  day: 

Arise,  and  in  our  day  this  thing  behold/” 

*  *  *  * 

“  From  Farthest  East  to  Threshold  of  the  West 
I  in  this  age  am  guide  to  God’s  Straight  Road. 

How  can  the  Gnostic  pilgrims  me  behold  ? 

Beyond  the  Far  Beyond' s  my  soul’s  abode/” 

He  preached  regularly  in  the  J amilN Atlq,  or  Old  Mosque,  for 
fifty  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  so  that  his 

1  For  the  technical  meaning  of  Shattah ,  see  Fliigel’s  edition  of  the 
Ta'rifat  (“Definitions”),  pp.  132,  285. 
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birth  must  be  placed  about  a.d.  1128.  The  Atdbek  Abu 
Baler  b.  Sa‘d,  the  patron  of  the  poet  Sacdi,  was  his  friend  and 
admirer,  and  he  had  studied  with  Shaykh  Abu’n-Najib 
Suhrawardi  (died  a.d.  1167-68)  in  Alexandria.  A  few  further 
particulars,  and  several  marvellous  stories  of  the  kind  so 
common  in  hagiological  works,  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
notice  of  him  which  Jam!  has  inserted  in  his  Nafahdtu  l-Uns 
(ed.  Nassau  Lees,  pp.  288-290). 

Abu’l-Jann&b  Ahmad  b.  ‘Umar  al-Khiwaql  (of  Khiva  or 
Khwarazm),  commonly  known  as  Shaykh  Najmu’d-Din 
“  Kubrd,”  next  demands  notice.  His  title 
Na^KubrdDin  Kubra  (whereby  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  celebrated  Najmu’d-Din  called  Day  a ),  is, 
according  to  the  most  authoritative  and  plausible  explanation, 
an  abbreviation  of  the  nickname  at-T ammatu  l-Kubrd  (“  the 
Supreme  Calamity  ”),  given  to  him  by  his  companions  on 
account  of  his  great  vigour  and  skill  in  debate  and  discussion. 
He  was  also  nicknamed  Wall-tirash  (“the  Saint-carver”), 
because  it  was  supposed  that  any  one  on  whom  his  glance  fell 
in  moments  of  divine  ecstasy  and  exaltation  attained  to  the 
degree  of  saintship  ;  and  Jam!  ( Nafahat ,  p.  481)  has  some 
wonderful  anecdotes  to  show  that  this  beneficent  influence  was 
not  limited  to  human  beings,  but  extended  to  dogs  and 
sparrows.  His  title,  Abu  l-J annab,  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  the  Prophet  in  a  dream,  its  interpretation  being 
that  he  was  sedulously  to  avoid  the  world. 

That  Najmu’d-Din  Kubra  was  one  of  the  many  victims 
who  perished  in  the  sack  of  Khwarazm  by  the  Mongols  in 
a.h.  618  (=  a.d.  1221)  is  certain,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  that  out  of  some  600,000  slain  on 
that  fatal  day  he  alone  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Jdmi^u't- 
Tawarlkh.  “Since  Chingiz  Khan,”  says  the  author  of  that  work 
(India  Office  MS.  No.  3,524  =  Ethe,  2,828,  f.  499*),  “  had  heard 
of  that  Shaykh  of  Shaykhs  and  Pole-star  of  Saints  Najmu’d-Din 
Kubra  (on  whom  be  God’s  mercy),  and  knew  somewhat  of  his 
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character,  he  sent  him  a  message  to  say  that  he  intended  to 
sack  Khwarazm  and  massacre  its  inhabitants,  and  that  one  who 
was  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  should  come  out  from  it  and 
join  him,  now  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  the  incidence 
of  the  catastrophe.  *  That  I  should  come  forth  from  amongst 
them,’  replied  the  Shaykh,  c  would  be  an  action  remote  from 
the  way  of  virtue  and  magnanimity.’  And  afterwards  he  was 
found  amongst  the  slain.”  Still  further  evidence  is  afforded  by 
a  poem  on  his  death  composed  by  al-Mu’ayyad  b.  Yusuf 
as-Salahf,  and  quoted  by  al-Yafifl  in  his  Mlratu  z-Zamany  or 
“Mirror  of  Time  ”  (British  Museum  MS.  Or,  1,511,  f.  341), 
of  which  the  two  following  verses  : — 

“  Who  hath  seen  an  Ocean  of  Learning  [ drowned ]  in  Oceans  oj 
Blood  t  ” 


and — 

“  0  Bay  of  Disaster  of  Khwarazm ,  which  hath  been  described, 

Thou  hast  filled  us  with  dread,  and  we  have  lost  Faith  and 
Renown  /  ” 

suffice  to  confirm  the  place,  occasion,  and  manner  of  his  death. 
On  this  historical  foundation  several  less  credible  stories  have 
been  raised  ;  these  are  given  by  Jami  (A7 afahatvC l-Uns, 
pp.  486—7)  in  the  following  form  : — - 

"  When  the  Tartar  heathen  reached  Khwarazm,  the  Shaykh 
[Najmu’d-Dm  Kubra]  assembled  his  disciples,  whose  number 
exceeded  sixty.  Sultan  Muhammad  Khwarazmshah  had  fled,  but 
the  Tartar  heathen  supposed  him  to  be  still  in  Khwarazm,  whither 
consequently  they  marched.  The  Shaykh  summoned  certain  of  his 
disciples,  such  as  Shaykh  Sa'du’d-Din  Hamawi,  Radiyyu'd-Din  ‘All 
Lala  and  others,  and  said,  *  Arise  quickly  and  depart  to  your  own 
countries,  for  a  Fire  is  kindled  from  the  East  which  consumes  nearly 
to  the  West.  This  is  a  grievous  mischief,  the  like  of  which  hath 
never  heretofore  happened  to  this  people’  (the  Muslims).  Some  of 
his  disciples  said,  ‘  How  would  it  be  if  your  Holiness  were  to  pray, 
that  perhaps  this  [catastrophe]  may  be  averted  from  the  lands  of 
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Islam?’  ‘Nay,’  replied  the  Shaykh,  ‘this  is  a  thing  irrevocably 
predetermined  which  prayer  cannot  avert.’  Then  his  disciples 
besought  him,  saying,  ‘  The  beasts  are  ready  prepared  for  the 
journey  :  if  your  Holiness  also  would  join  us  and  depart  into  Khu¬ 
rasan,  it  would  not  be  amiss.’  ‘Nay,’  replied  the  Shaykh;  ‘here 
shall  I  die  a  martyr,  for  it  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  go  forth.’  So 
his  disciples  departed  into  Khurasan. 

“  So  when  the  heathen  entered  the  city,  the  Shaykh  called  together 
such  of  his  disciples  as  remained,  and  said,  ‘Arise  in  God’s  Name, 
and  let  us  fight  in  God’s  Cause.’  Then  he  entered  his  house,  put  on 
his  Kliirqa  (dervish  robe),  girded  up  his  loins,  filled  the  upper  part 
of  his  Kliirqa ,  which  was  open  in  front,  with  stones  on  both  sides, 
took  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  came  forth.  And  when  he  came  face 
to  face  with  the  heathen,  he  continued  to  cast  stones  at  them  till  he 
had  no  stones  left.  The  heathen  fired  volleys  of  arrows  at  him,  and 
an  arrow  pierced  his  breast.  He  plucked  it  out  and  cast  it  away, 
and  therewith  passed  away  his  spirit.  They  say  that  at  the  moment 
of  his  martyrdom  he  had  grasped  the  pigtail  of  one  of  the  heathen, 
which  after  his  death  could  not  be  removed  from  his  hand,  until  at 
last  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  off.  Some  say  that  our  Master 
Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi  refers  to  this  story,  and  to  his  own  connection 
with  the  Shaykh,  in  the  following  passage  from  his  odes  : — 

*  Ma  az  an  mulitashaman-im  ki  saghar  girand  ; 

Na  az  an  muflisakdn  ki  buz-i-ldghar  girand  / 

Bi-yaki  dast  may-i-khass-i-Iman  nushand  : 

Bi-yaki  dast-i-digar  parcham-i-kafar  girand  /  ' 

‘  O  we  are  of  the  noble  band  who  grasp  the  Cup  of  Wine, 

Not  of  the  wretched  beggar-crew  who  for  lean  kids  do  pine  : 

Who  with  one  hand  the  Wine  unmixed  of  fiery  Faith  do  drain, 

While  in  the  other  hand  we  grasp  the  heathen’s  locks  amain!’ 

“  His  martyrdom  (may  God  sanctify  his  spirit  !)  took  place  in  the 
year  a.h.  618  (=  a.d.  1221).  His  disciples  were  many,  but  several  of 
them  were  peerless  in  the  world  and  the  exemplars  of  their  time. 
Such  were  Shaykh  Majdu’d-Din  of  Baghdad,  Shaykh  Sa‘du’d-Din  of 
Hamat,  Baba  Kamal  of  Jand,  Shaykh  Radiyyu’d-Din  ‘All  Lala, 
Shaykh  Sayfu’d-Din  Bakharzi,  Shaykh  Najmu’d-Din  of  Ray,  Shaykh 
Jamalu’d-Din  of  Gilan,  and,  as  some  assert,  our  Master  Baha’u’d-Din 
Walad,  the  father  of  our  Master  Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi,  was  also  of  their 
number.” 

Of  Shaykh  Najmu’d-Din  Kubr&’s  works  two  at  least  are 
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preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  One,  a  short  tract  in 
Arabic  of  two  or  three  pages  only,  has  as  its  text  the  well 
known  aphorism  of  the  Mystics,  cc  The  ways  unto  God  are  as 
the  number  of  the  breaths  of  His  creatures  ”  :  the  other,  in 
Persian,  is  entitled  Sifatul-Adab ,  and  treats  of  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  should  be  observed  by  the  Sufi  neophyte.  The 
great  Mystic  poet,  Farldu’d-Dln  ‘Attar,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mirza  Muhammad  in  his  Introduction  to  Mr.  R.  A. 
Nicholson’s  edition  of  the  Tadhkiratu  l-Awliya  (vol.  i,  p.  17), 
alludes  in  terms  of  the  greatest  respect  to  Najmu’d-Dln  Kubrd 
in  his  Madh haru  FAja  'ib .  or  u  Display  of  Marvels,”  and  was 
himself,  according  to  Jami’s  Nafahat  (p.  697),  a  disciple  of  his 
disciple  Majdu’d-Din  of  Baghdad,  of  whom  in  this  connection 
we  may  say  a  few  words. 

Shaykh  Abu  Sacld  Majdu’d-Dln  Sharaf  b.  al-Mu’ayyad  b. 
Abi’l-Fath  al-Baghdadi  is  said  by  Jami  to  have  come  to 
Khw&razm  originally  as  a  physician  to  attend 
ai-aBaghddd?  on  Khwarazmshah,  though  from  references  to 
other  accounts  this  appears  very  doubtful.  In 
any  case  he  seems  to  have  attached  himself  to  Najmu’d-Din 
Kubrd  as  one  of  his  disciples,  but  gradually,  as  it  would  appear, 
he  came  to  regard  himself  as  greater  than  his  master,  until  one 
day  he  observed,  “  We  were  a  duck’s  egg  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
Shaykh  Najmu’d-Din  a  hen  who  cherished  us  under  his 
protecting  wing,  until  finally  we  were  hatched,  and,  being 
ducklings,  plunged  into  the  sea,  while  the  Shaykh  remained 
on  the  shore.”  Najmu’d-Dln  Kubrd,  hearing  this,  was  greatly 
angered,  and  cursed  Majdu’d-Din,  saying,  u  May  he  perish  in 
the  water  !  ”  This  saying  was  reported  to  Majdu’d-Dm,  who 
was  greatly  alarmed,  and  sought  by  the  most  humble  apologies 
and  acts  of  penance  to  induce  his  master  to  revoke  the  curse, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Khwdrazmsh&h,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  jealousy  and  drink,  caused  him  to  be 
drowned  in  the  river.  Najmu’d-Dln  (somewhat  illogically,  as 
we  may  venture  to  think),  was  greatly  incensed  at  this  act, 
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which,  according  to  the  story,  was  but  the  fulfilment  of  his 
own  prayer,  and  prayed  God  to  take  vengeance  on  the  King, 
who,  greatly  perturbed,  sought  in  vain  to  induce  the  Shaykh  to 
withdraw  his  curse.  “This  is  recorded  in  the  Book,”  was  the 
Shaykh’s  answer  :  “  his  blood  shall  be  atoned  for  by  all  thy 
kingdom  :  thou  shalt  lose  thy  life,  along  with  very  many  others, 
including  myself.”  As  to  the  date  of  Majdu’d-Din’s  death 
there  is  some  doubt,  the  alternative  dates  a.h.  606  and  616 
(=  a.d.  1209-10  or  1219-20)  being  given  by  Jami. 

Sa‘du’d-Dm  Hamawl  was  another  of  the  disciples  of 
Najmu’d-Din  Kubrd  who  attained  some  celebrity,  and  is  said 
by  Jam!  ( Nafahat ,  p.  492)  to  have  composed  a 
SHdarnaw[n  number  of  works,  of  which  only  the  Kitab-i- 
Mahbiib ,  or  “  Book  of  the  Beloved,”  and  the 
Sajanjalu  l-Arwah^  or  “  Mirror  of  Spirits,”  are  mentioned  by 
name.  These  books  are  described  by  Jam!  as  full  of  “enig¬ 
matical  sayings,  cyphers,  figures,  and  circles,  which  the  eye  of 
understanding  and  thought  is  unable  to  discover  or  solve.”  He 
seems  to  have  been  subject  to  prolonged  trances  or  cataleptic 
seizures,  one  of  which  lasted  thirteen  days.  Specimens  of  his 
verses,  both  Arabic  and  Persian,  are  given  in  the  Nafahat , 
according  to  which  his  death  took  place  about  the  end  of 
a.h.  650  (=  February,  1253),  at  t^le  aSe  °f  sixty-three.  He 
was  acquainted  with  Sadru’d-Dfn  al-Qunyawf,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  further  on  in  connection  with  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d- 
Din  ibnu’MArabi. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  Najmu’d-DIn,  known  as 
“  Dayaf  who  was,  according  to  Jami,  the  disciple  both  of 
Najmu’d-Dln  Kubra  and  of  Majdu’d-Dln.  In  his 
NajDdyda.Din  most  important  work,  the  Adirsadu' HIbad ',  or 
“  Watch-tower  of  [God’s]  Servants,”  of  which  a 
fine  old  MS. (Or.  3,242)  transcribed  in  a.h.  779  (= a.d.  1377-78) 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  he  gives  his  full  name 
(f.  130°)  as  Abu  Bakr  ‘Abdu’llah  b.  Muhammad  Shdhdwar, 
and  explicitly  speaks  (f.  17“)  of  Majdu’d-Dln  Baghdddi — “the 
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King  of  his  time  ” — as  his  spiritual  director.  Of  his  other 
works,  the  Bahrii  l-Haqaiq^  or  “Ocean  of  Truths,”  written 
at  Slvas  in  Asia  Minor,  whither  he  had  fled  from  the  advancing 
Mongols,  in  a.h.  620  (=  a.d.  1223),  is  the  most  celebrated. 
In  Asia  Minor  he  foregathered,  according  to  Jam!,  with 
Sadru’d-Dm  of  Qonya  and  the  celebrated  Jalalu’d-Dln  RumL 
He  died  in  a.h.  654  (=  a.d.  1256). 

Shaykh  Shihdbu’d-Dln  Abu  Hafs  ‘Umar  b.  Muhammad 
al-Bakrl  as-Suhrawardl  was  another  eminent  mystic  of  this 
period,  who  was  born  in  Rajab,  a.h.  539  (^January, 
SSuhhrawdardLn  1 I45)>  and  died  in  A.H.  632  (=  A.D.  1234-5).  Of 
the  older  Shaykhs  who  guided  his  first  footsteps 
in  the  mystic  path  were  his  paternal  uncle,  Abu’n-Najib  as- 
Suhrawardl,  who  died  in  a.h.  563  (=  a.d.  1167-68),  and  the 
great  Shaykh  ‘Abdu’l-Qadir  of  Gllan,  who  died  about  two 
years  earlier.  Of  his  works  the  most  famous  are  the 
‘ Awarifu  l-Ma^arif  or  “Gifts  of  [Divine]  Knowledge,”  and 
Rashfu* n-N ascf  ihy  or  “  Draughts  of  Counsel.”  The  former  is 
common  enough  in  manuscript,  and  has  been  printed  at  least 
once  (in  a.h.  1306  =  a.d.  1888-89)  in  the  margins  of  an 
edition  of  al-GhazaTs  Ihya  u  l-XJlum  published  at  Cairo. 
Ibn  Khallik&n,  in  the  article  which  he  devotes  to  him  (de 
Slane’s  translation,  vol.  ii,  pp.  382-4),  quotes  some  of  his 
Arabic  verses,  and  speaks  of  the  “  ecstasies  ”  and  “  strange 
sensations  ”  which  his  exhortations  evoked  in  his  hearers.  “  I 
had  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  him,”  says  this  writer,  “  as  I 
was  then  too  young.”  Sa’di  of  Shiraz,  who  was  one  of  his 
disciples,  has  a  short  anecdote  about  him  in  the  Bustan  (ed. 
Graf,  p.  150),  in  which  he  is  represented  as  praying  that  “  Hell 
might  be  filled  with  him  if  perchance  others  might  thereby 
obtain  salvation.”  He  was  for  some  time  the  chief  Shaykh  of 
the  Sufis  at  Baghdad,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  sound 
sense  ;  for  when  a  certain  Sufi  wrote  to  him  :  “  My  lord,  if  I 
cease  to  work  I  shall  remain  in  idleness,  while  if  I  work  I  am 
filled  with  self-satisfaction  :  which  is  best  ?  ”  he  replied. 
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“Work,  and  ask  Almighty  God  to  pardon  thy  self-satis¬ 
faction.”  He  must  not  be  confused  with  the  earlier  Shaykh 
Shihdbu’d-Din  Yahyi.  b.  Habsh  as-Suhrawardl, 
^arMaqtiS.’’1  author  of  the  Hikmatu  l-Ishraq^  or  “  Philosophy  of 
Illumination,”  a  celebrated  theosophist  and  thau- 
maturgist,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Aleppo  for  alleged  heretical 
tendencies  by  Saladin’s  son,  al-Maliku’dh-Dhahir,  in  the  year 
a.h.  587  or  588  (=  a.d.  1 1 9 1  or  1192)  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six  or  thirty-eight,  and  who  is,  in  consequence,  generally 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  al-Maqtul ,  “the  slain.”  This 
latter  seems  to  have  been  a  much  more  original  and  abler,  if 
not  better,  man,  and  his  “  Philosophy  of  Illumination,”  still 
unpublished,  impressed  me  on  a  cursory  examination  as  a 
remarkable  work  deserving  careful  study. 

We  now  come  to  one  who  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  amongst  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  many 
mystics  produced  in  Muslim  lands — to  wit,  Shaykh 
yu^DinibriJi-  Muhiyyu’d-Din  ibnu’l-fArabl,  who  was  born  at 
Murcia,  in  Spain,  on  July  28,  a.d.  1165,  began 
his  theological  studies  at  Seville  in  a.d.  1172,  and  in 
a.d.  1201  went  to  the  East,  living  in  turn  in  Egypt,  the 
H'j  az,  Baghddd,  Mosul,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  died  at 
Damascus  on  November  16,  a.d.  1240.  As  a  writer  he  is 
correctly  described  by  Brockelmann  (vol.  i,  pp.  441  et  seqq.) 
as  of  “colossal  fecundity,”  1 50  of  his  extant  works  being 
enumerated.1  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Fususu  l- 
Hikam  (“  Bezels  of  Wisdom  ”)  and  the  Futuhatu’  l-Makkiyya 
(“Meccan  Victories  ”  or  “  Disclosures  ”),  of  which  the  first, 
written  at  Damascus  in  a.d.  1230,  has  been  repeatedly 
lithographed,  printed,  translated,  and  annotated  in  the  various 
lands  of  Isldm,  while  the  second,  a  work  or  enormous  extent, 
has  also  been  printed  in  Egypt.  The  fullest  account  of 


1  He  himself,  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  in  a.d.  1234,  enumerated  the 
titles  of  289  of  his  writings.  Jami  says  ( Nafahat ,  p.  634)  that  he  wrote 
more  than  five  hundred  books. 
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his  life  with  which  I  am  acquainted  occurs  in  al-MaqqarPs 
Nafhut-Tib  mm  Ghusm  l-Andalusi  r-Ratlb  (“  the  Breath  of 
Fragrance  from  the  fresh  branch  of  Andalusia,”  Cairo  ed.  of 
a.h.  1302  =  a.d.  1884-85,  rol.  i,  pp.  397-409),  and  a  very 
full  biography  is  also  given  by  Jam!  in  the  NafahatP l-Uns 
(ed.  Nassau  Lees,  pp.  633-45).  He  was,  like  most  of  the 
mystics,  a  poet  ;  many  of  his  verses  are  quoted  in  the 
Naf‘ut-Tib ,  and  his  Diwan  has  been  lithographed  by  Mfrza 
Muhammad  Shirazf,  of  Bombay,  in  a  volume  of  244  pages. 
His  poems  are  described  by  Jam!  as  u  strange  and  precious.” 
By  many  doctors  of  theology  he  was  looked  at  askance  as  a 
heretic,  and  in  Egypt  several  attempts  were  made  to  kill  him, 
but  his  admirers  were  both  numerous  and  enthusiastic,  and 
at  the  present  day,  even  in  ShPite  Persia,  he  still  exercises  a 
great  influence,  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  other  mystagogue. 
He  claimed  to  hold  converse  with  the  Prophet  in  dreams  $  to 
have  received  his  khirqa ,  or  dervish-cloak,  from  Khidr  ;  and 
to  know  the  science  of  alchemy  and  the  c<  Most  Great 
Name  ”  of  God.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  mystical  poet, 
cUmar  ibnu’l-Farid,  and  asked  his  permission  to  write  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  his  Taiyya ,  or  T-qasida ,  to  which  request  the 
other  replied,  u  Your  book  entitled  al-Futuhatu  l-Makkiyya  is 
a  commentary  on  it.”  He  believed  in  the  value  of  dreams, 
and  in  man’s  power  to  render  them  by  his  will  veridical  :  u  It 
behoves  God’s  servant,”  he  said,  “  to  employ  his  will  to 
produce  concentration  in  his  dreams,  so  that  he  may  obtain 
control  over  his  imagination,  and  direct  it  intelligently  in 
sleep  as  he  would  control  it  when  awake.  And  when  this 
concentration  has  accrued  to  a  man  and  become  natural  to 
him,  he  discovers  the  fruit  thereof  in  the  Intermediate  World 
(al-Barzakh)y  and  profits  greatly  thereby  ;  wherefore  let 
man  exert  himself  to  acquire  this  state,  for,  by  God’s  per¬ 
mission,  it  profiteth  greatly.”  His  style  is  obscure,  probably 
of  set  purpose,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Muslim  Theosophists 
and  mystics,  whose  unorthodox  ideas  must  always  be  clad  in 
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words  which  are  susceptible  of  a  more  or  less  orthodox  inter¬ 
pretation,  if  they  would  not  share  the  fate  of  Husayn  b. 
Mansur  al-Hallaj  or  Shaykh  Shihabu’d-Dln  K  al-Maqtiil.” 
Thus  on  one  occasion  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d-Din  was  taken  to 
task  for  the  following  verse  which  he  had  composed  : — 

“  0  Thou  who  seest  me,  while  I  see  not  Thee, 

How  oft  I  see  Him,  while  He  sees  not  me  t  ” 

He  at  once  repeated  it  again  with  the  following  additions, 
which  rendered  it  perfectly  unexceptionable  : — 

“  0  Thou  who  seest  me  ever  prone  to  sin, 

While  Thee  I  see  not  willing  to  upbraid : 

How  oft  I  see  Him  grant  His  grace’s  aid 
While  me  He  sees  not  seeking  grace  to  win.’* 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what 
Gobineau,1  with  his  usual  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  East, 
says  of  a  much  later  philosopher,  Mulla  Sadrd,  for  his  words 
are  equally  true  of  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d-Dln  and  his  congeners. 
<c  Le  soin  quil  prenait  de  deguiser  ses  discours ,  il  it  ait  nkessaire  quil 
le  prit  surtout  de  deguiser  ses  livres  ;  c  est  ce  quil  a  fait ,  et  a  les  lire 
on  se  ferait  Tidee  la  plus  imparfaite  de  son  enseignement .  Je  dis  a 
les  lire  sans  un  maitre  qui  possbde  la  tradition.  Autrement  on  y 
plnltre  sans  peine.  De  generation  en  generation ,  ses  lleves  ont 
hlrite  sa  pensee  veritable,  et  ils  ont  la  clef  des  expressions  dont  il  se 
sert  pour  ne  pas  exprimer  mats  pour  leur  indiquer  h  eux  sa  pensle. 
CP est  avec  ce  correctif  oral  que  les  nombreux  traitls  du  maitre  sont 
aujourcT hui  tenus  en  si  grande  consideration ,  et  que ,  de  son  temps , 
ils  ont  fait  les  dllices  dPune  societl  ivre  de  dialectique ,  apre  a 
T opposition  religieuse ,  amoureuses  de  hardiesses  secretes ,  enthousiaste 
de  tromperies  ha  biles.”  The  Fusfisu  l-Hikam  is  seldom  met 
with  unaccompanied  by  a  commentary,  and  it  is  doubtful 

*  Les  Religions  et  les  Philosophies  dans  I’Asie  Centrale  (Paris,  1866),  p.  88. 
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if  even  with  such  commentary  its  ideas  can  be  fully  appre¬ 
hended  without  assistance  from  those  who  move  in  those 
realms  of  speculation  in  which  their  author  lived  and  from 
which  he  drew  his  intellectual  energy.  No  mystic  of  Isldm, 
perhaps,  with  the  possible  exception  of  jalalu’d-Din  Rumi,  has 
surpassed  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d-Din  in  influence,  fecundity,  or 
abstruseness,  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  adequate  study  of 
his  works  and  doctrines  has  yet  been  made  in  Europe,  though 
few  fields  of  greater  promise  offer  themselves  to  the  aspiring 
Arabist  who  is  interested  in  this  characteristic  aspect  of  Eastern 
thought. 

In  a  book  dealing  primarily  with  Persian  literature  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  speak  at  much  greater  length  of  a 
writer  whose  only  connection  with  Persia  was  the  influence 
exerted  by  him,  even  to  the  present  day,  through  his  writings. 
One  of  the  Persian  mystic  poets  and  writers  of  note  who  came 
most  directly  under  his  influence  was  Fakhru’d-Dm  ‘Iraqi,  who 
attended  Sadru’d-Din  Qunyawi’s  lectures  on  the  Fususu  l- Hi ka?ny 
his  master’s  magnum  opusy  and  was  thereby  inspired  to  write  his 
remarkable  Lama‘aty  which  long  afterwards  (in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era)  formed  the  text  of  an 
excellent  and  elaborate  commentary  by  Mulla  Nuru’d-Din 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman  Jami,  entitled  AslFatu  l-Lama^at.  Awhadu’d- 
Din  of  Kirman,  another  eminent  mystic  poet  of  Persia, 
actually  met  and  associated  with  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d-Din 
ibnu’l-cArabi,  and  was  doubtless  influenced  by  him  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  careful  study  of  the  antecedents  and 
ideas  of  the  generation  of  Persian  mystics  whom  we  shall  have 
to  consider  early  in  the  next  volume  will  show  that  no  single 
individual  (except,  perhaps,  Jal&lu’d-Din  Rumi)  produced  a 
greater  effect  on  the  thought  of  his  successors  than  the 
Shaykh-i-Akbar  (u  Most  Great  Shaykh  ”)  of  Andalusia. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  verse,  of  which  the 
Arabic  original  will  be  found  in  al-Maqqari’s  Nafhu't-Tib 
(ed.  Cairo,  a.h.  1302),  vol.  i,  p.  400. 
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u  My  Soul  is  much  concerned  with  Her , 
Although  Her  Face  I  cannot  see: 

Could  1  behold  Her  Face,  indeed, 

Slain  by  Her  blackened  Brows  Fd  be. 

And  when  my  sight  upon  Her  fell , 
l  fell  a  captive  to  my  sight, 

And  passed  the  night  bewitched  by  Her, 

And  still  did  rave  when  Dawn  grew  bright . 
Alas  for  my  resolve  so  high  I 
Did  high  resolve  avail,  I  say, 

The  Beauty  of  that  Charmer  shy 
Would  not  have  made  me  thus  to  stray. 

In  Beauty  as  a  tender  Fawn, 

Whose  pastures  the  Wild  Asses  ken  ; 

Whose  coy  regard  and  half-turned  head 
Make  captives  of  the  Souls  of  Men  I 
Her  breath  so  sweet,  as  it  would  seem, 

As  fragrant  Musk  doth  yield  delight: 

She’s  radiant  as  the  mid-day  Sun  : 

She’s  as  the  Moon’s  Effulgence  bright . 

If  She  appear ,  Her  doth  reveal 
The  Splendour  of  the  Morning  fair  ; 

If  She  Her  tresses  loose,  the  Moon 
Is  hidden  by  Her  night-black  Hair. 

Take  thou  my  Heart ,  but  leave ,  I  pray, 

0  Moon  athwart  the  darkest  Night, 

Mine  Eyes,  that  I  may  gaze  on  Thee. 

For  all  my  Joy  is  in  my  sight  I” 


Ibnu’l-F&rid  whose  full  name  was  Sharafu’d-Dfn  Abu  Hafs 

•  • 

‘Umar,  must  next  be  noticed,  for  though,  like  Ibnu’l-cArabl, 
he  had  no  direct  connection  with  Persia,  he  was 
UmFiridnul"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  talented  of  the 
mystical  poets  of  Islam  ;  a  fact  which  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  emphasise  because  of  the  tendency  which  still  exists 
in  Europe  to  regard  Sufiism  as  an  essentially  Persian  or  Aryan 
manifestation,  a  view  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained.  Ibnu’l-Farid,  according  to  different  statements,  was 
born  at  Cairo  in  a.h.  556  (  =  a.d.  1161),  or  a.h.  566 
(a.d.  1 1 70-71),  or  (according  to  Ibn  Khallikdn)  on  Dhu’l- 
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Qacdasi,  A.H.  576  (=  March  22,  1181).  His  family  was  origi¬ 
nally  from  Hamat,  in  Syria,  whence  he  is  generally  given  the 
nisba  of  al-Hamawl  as  well  as  al-Misrl  (“  the  Egyptian  ”). 
His  life  was  not  outwardly  very  eventful,  most  of  the  incidents 
recorded  by  his  biographers  being  of  a  semi-miraculous 
character,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  his  son  Kamalu’d- 
Din  Muhammad.  In  his  youth  he  spent  long  periods  in 
retirement  and  meditation  in  the  mountain  of  al-Muqattam  by 
Cairo,  which  periods  became  more  frequent  and  protracted 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
abandoned  the  Government  service  and  retired  into  the  learned 
seclusion  of  the  Jamicu’l-Azhar.  Acting  on  the  monition  of 
an  old  grocer  in  whom  he  recognised  one  of  the  “  Saints  ot 
God,”  Ibnu’l-Farid  left  Cairo  for  Mecca,  where  he  abode  for 
some  time,  chiefly  in  the  wild  valleys  and  mountains  surround¬ 
ing  that  city,  and  constantly  attended  by  a  mysterious  beast 
which  continually  but  vainly  besought  him  to  ride  upon  it  in 
his  journeyings.  After  fifteen  years  of  this  life,  according  to 
Jdml  (Nafahaty  p.  627)  he  was  commanded  by  a  telepathic 
message  to  return  to  Cairo  to  be  present  at  the  death-bed  of 
the  grocer-saint,  in  connection  with  whose  obsequies  strange 
stories  of  the  green  birds  of  Paradise  whose  bodies  are  inhabited 
by  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  narrated.  From  this  time 
onwards  he  appears  to  have  remained  in  Egypt,  where  he  died 
on  the  second  of  Jumada  I,  a.h.  632  (=  January  23, 
A.D.  I235). 

Unlike  Ibnu’l-fArabl,  he  was  by  no  means  a  voluminous 
writer,  for  his  literary  work  (at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  is  pre¬ 
served)  is  all  verse,  “of  which  the  collection,” as Ibn  Khallikan 
says  (vol.  ii,  p.  388,  of  de  Slane’s  translation),  “forms  a  thin 
volume.”  His  verses  are  further  described  by  this  writer 
( he .  cit.)  as  displaying  “a  cast  of  style  and  thought  which 
charms  the  reader  by  its  grace  and  beauty,  whilst  their  whole 
tenour  is  in  accordance  with  the  mystic  ideas  of  the  Sufis.” 
Besides  his  strictly  classical  verses,  he  wrote  some  more  popular 
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poetry  of  the  kind  entitled  Mawaliyat.  Of  these  Ibn  Khallikan 
gives  some  specimens,  one  of  which,  on  a  young  butcher,  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  bizarre  character,  but  as  being 
almost  identical  in  sense  with  a  quatrain  ascribed  in  the 
7V rikh-i-Guzida  to  the  Persian  poetess  Mahsatl  (or  Mahasti, 
or  Mihastl).1 

Like  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d-Dln,  Ibnu’l-Fdrid  saw  the  Prophet 
in  dreams,  and  received  instructions  from  him  as  to  his  literary 
work.2  He  never,  it  is  said,  wrote  without  inspiration  ;  some¬ 
times,  as  Jam!  relates,2  he  would  remain  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  a  kind  of  trance  or  ecstasy,  insensible  to  external 
objects,  and  would  then  come  to  himself  and  dictate  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  couplets — “  whatever  God  had  disclosed  to  him 
in  that  trance.”  The  longest  and  most  celebrated  of  his 
poems  is  the  Fa'iyya ,  or  T-qasida ,  which  comprises  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  couplets.  u  He  excels,”  says  al-Yaficl,  u  in 
his  description  of  the  Wine  of  Love,  in  his  Dlwan ,  which 
comprises  the  subtleties  of  gnosticism,  the  Path,  Love,  Yearn¬ 
ing,  Union,  and  other  technical  terms  and  real  sciences 
recognised  in  the  books  of  the  Sufi  Shaykhs.”  3  In  personal 
appearance  he  was,  according  to  his  son  Shavkh  Kamalu’d- 
Dln  Muhammad,  u  of  well-proportioned  frame,  of  comely, 
pleasing,  and  somewhat  ruddy  countenance  ;  and  when  moved 
to  ecstasy  by  listening  [to  devotional  recitations  and  chants] 
his  face  would  increase  in  beauty  and  radiance,  while  the 
perspiration  dripped  from  all  his  body  until  it  ran  under  his 
feet  into  the  ground.”  cc  Never,”  adds  Kamalu’d-Dln,  c<  have 
I  seen  one  like  unto  him  in  beauty  of  form  either  amongst 
the  Arabs  or  the  Persians,  and  I  of  all  men  most  closely 
resemble  him  in  appearance.” 

The  best  edition  of  Ibnu’l-Farid’s  Dlwan  with  which  I  am 

1  See,  for  Ibnu’ 1-Farid’s  verse,  Ibn  Khallikan,  loc.cit.  ;  and  for  Mahsati’s 
the  tirage-a-part  of  my  translation  of  this  portion  of  the  Ta' rikh-i-Guzida 
(from  the  J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1900,  and  January,  1901,  pp.  71-72). 

*  Nafahat,  p.  628.  3  Ibid.,  p.  629. 
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acquainted  is  that  published  by  the  Shaykh  Rushayd  b.  Shalib 
ad-Dahdah  al-Lubnani  at  Paris  in  1855,  with  a  French 
preface  by  the  Abbe  Barges,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Besides  the  text  of  the  poems,  it  contains  two 
commentaries,  one  by  Shaykh  Hasan  al-Burinf,  purely  philo¬ 
logical,  the  other,  by  Shaykh  cAbdu’l-Ghani  an-Nabalusf, 
explaining  the  esoteric  meaning. 

The  following  is  a  rather  free  translation  of  a  poem  in  the 
Diwan  of  Ibnu’l-Farid  (edition  of  ad-Dahdah,  pp.  263—268) 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  both  typical  and  beautiful  — - 

“  Where  the  Lole-tree  at  the  bending  of  the  glade 

Casts  its  shade , 

There  the  Lover ,  led  by  passion ,  went  astray , 

And  even  in  the  straying  found  his  way. 

In  that  southerly  ravine  his  heart  is  stirred 
By  a  hofe  in  its  fulfilment  long  deferred: 

* Tis  the  Valley  of  *Aqlq;x  0  comrade ,  halt! 

Feign  amazement ,  if  amazement  makes  default  / 

Look  for  me,  for  blinding  tears  mine  eyes  do  fill , 

And  the  power  to  see  it  lags  behind  the  will. 

Ask ,  I  fray,  the  Fawn  who  haunts  it  if  he  knows 
Of  my  heart,  and  how  it  loves  him,  and  its  woes. 

Nay,  my  passionate  abasement  can  he  know 
While  the  glory  of  his  beauty  fills  him  so  ? 

May  my  heart,  my  wasted  heart,  his  ransom  be! 

His  own  to  yield  no  merit  is  in  me! 

What  think' st  thou  t  Doth  he  deem  me  then  content , 

While  l  crave  for  him,  with  this  my  banishment  f 
In  sleepless  nights  his  form  l  vainly  try 
To  paint  upon  the  canvas  of  the  eye. 

If  1  lend  an  ear  to  what  my  mentors  say 
May  1  ne'er  escape  their  torments  for  a  day  / 

By  the  sweetness  of  my  friend  and  his  desire , 

Though  he  tire  of  me,  my  heart  shall  never  tire  1 
0  would  that  from  al-'Udhayb's  limpid  pool 
With  a  draught  /  might  my  burning  vitals  cool  l 
Nay ,  far  beyond  my  craving  is  that  stream  : 

Alas,  my  thirst  and  that  mirage’s  gleam/” 


1  “  The  Valley  of  Cornelians,”  a  valley  in  Arabia,  near  al-Madina. 
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Since  in  this  book  Arabic  literature  necessarily  occupies  a  secon-- 
dary  place,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  more  fully  the  work  of  this 
remarkable  poet,  who,  while  strongly  recalling  in  many  passages 
the  ideas  and  imagery  of  the  Persian  mystical  poets,  excels  the 
majority  of  them  in  boldness,  variety,  and  wealth  of  expression. 
Too  many  of  those  who  have  written  on  Sufiism  have  treated 
it  as  an  essentially  Aryan  movement,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
particularly  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
greatest  mystics  of  Islam  (and  perhaps  a  third,  namely  Dhu’n- 
Nun  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  my  friend  Mr.  R.  A. 
Nicholson,  first  gave  to  the  earlier  asceticism  the  definitely 
pantheistic  bent  and  quasi-erotic  expression  which  we  recognise 
as  the  chief  characteristics  of  Sufiism)  were  of  non-Aryan 
origin. 


CHAPTER  IX 


FArIdu’d-dIn  C  ATTAR,  JALALU’d-dIn  RtJMf,  AND  SA‘d1, 
AND  SOME  LESSER  POETS  OF  THIS  PERIOD 


If  Ibnu’l-Farid,  of  whom  we  spoke  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  be  without  doubt  the  greatest  mystical  poet 
of  the  Arabs,  that  distinction  amongst  the  Persians 
mystical  poets  unquestionably  belongs  to  Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi,  the 
author  of  the  great  mystical  Mathnawi ,  and  of 
the  collection  of  lyric  poems  known  as  the  Diwan  of  Shams-i- 
Tabriz.  Now  Jalalu’d-Din,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
regards  Sana’!,  of  whose  work  we  have  spoken  at  pp.  317—322 
supra ,  and  Faridu’d-Din  ‘Attar,  of  whom  we  shall  immediately 
speak,  as  his  most  illustrious  predecessors  and  masters  in  mysti¬ 
cal  verse,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  taking  these  three 
singers  as  the  most  eminent  exponents  of  the  Sufi  doctrine 
amongst  the  Persian  poets.  For  in  all  these  matters,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  native  taste  must  be  taken  as  the  supreme  cri¬ 
terion,  since  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  judge  with 
the  same  authority  as  a  critic  of  the  poet’s  own  blood  and 
speech  ;  and,  though  I  personally  may  derive  greater  pleasure 
from  the  poems  of  ‘Iraqi  than  from  those  of  Sana’i,  I  have  no 
right  to  elevate  such  personal  preference  into  a  general  dogma. 

Faridu’d-Din  ‘Attar,  like  so  many  other  Eastern  poets, 
would  be  much  more  known  and  read  if  he  had  written  very 
much  less.  The  number  of  his  works,  it  is  often  stated  (e.g., 
by  Qadi  Nuru’llah  of  Shushtar  in  his  Majalisu  l-Mu  minin')^  is 
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equal  to  the  number  of  Suras  in  the  Qur’an,  viz.,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  ;  but  this  is  probably  a  great  exaggeration,  since 
only  about  thirty  are  actually  preserved,  or  men- 
Fa™m  tioned  by  name  in  his  own  writings.  Of  these 
the  best  known  are  the  Pand-nama ,  or  “  Book  of 
Counsels,”  a  dull  little  book,  filled  with  maxims  of  conduct, 
which  has  been  often  published  in  the  East  ;  the  Mantiqu  t- 
Tayr ,  or  “  Language  of  the  Birds,”  a  mystical  allegory  in  verse, 
which  was  published  with  a  French  translation  by  Garcin  de 
Tassy  (Paris,  1857,  1863)  ;  and  the  Padhkiratu  l-Awliya,  or 
“Memoirs  of  the  Saints,”  of  which  vol.  i  has  been  already 
published  in  my  “  Persian  Historical  Texts  ”  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Nicholson,  and  vol.  ii  is  now  in  the  press.  To  the  first 
volume  is  prefixed  a  critical  Persian  Preface  by  my  learned 
friend  Mirza  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab  of  Qazwln,  who 
constructed  it  almost  entirely  out  of  the  only  materials  which 
can  be  regarded  as  trustworthy,  namely,  the  information  which 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  poet’s  own  works.  As  this  preface 
is  untranslated,  and  is,  moreover,  the  best  and  most  critical 
account  of  ‘Attar  which  we  yet  possess,  I  shall  in  what  here 
follows  make  almost  exclusive  use  of  it. 

The  poet’s  full  name  was  Abu  Talib  (or,  according  to 
others,  Abu  Hamid)  Muhammad,  son  of  Abu  Bakr  Ibrahim, 
son  of  Mustafa,  son  of  Sha‘ban,  generally  known 
shaykh^'Attdr.  as  Farldu’d-Dln  ‘Attar.  This  last  word,  generally 
translated  “the  Druggist,”  means  exactly  one 
who  deals  in  ‘/7r,  or  otto  of  roses,  and  other  perfumes  ;  but, 
as  Mirza  Muhammad  shows  by  citations  from  the  Khusraw- 
nama  and  the  Asrar-nama ,  it  indicates  in  this  case  something 
more,  namely,  that  he  kept  a  sort  of  pharmacy,  where  he  was 
consulted  by  patients  for  whom  he  prescribed,  and  whose  pre¬ 
scriptions  he  himself  made  up.  Speaking  of  his  poems,  the 
Muslbat-nama  (“  the  Book  of  Affliction  ”)  and  the  Ilahi-nama 
(“the  Divine  Book”),  the  poet  says  that  he  composed  them 
both  in  his  Daru-khana ,  or  Drug-store,  which  was  at  that  time 
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frequented  by  five  hundred  patients,  whose  pulses  he  daily  felt. 
Rida-qull  Khdn  (without  giving  his  authority)  says  in  the 
Riyadu* l-^Arifin  (“Gardens  of  the  Gnostics”)  that  his  teacher 
in  the  healing  art  was  Shaykh  Majdu’d-Din  of  Baghdad, 
probably  the  same  whom  we  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  as 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Najmu’d-Dln  Kubra. 

Concerning  the  particulars  of  Shaykh  ‘Attar’s  life,  little 
accurate  information  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  biographers. 
The  oldest  of  these,  ‘Awfl,  whose  Lubabu' l-Albab  contains  a 
singularly  jejune  article  on  him  (vol.  ii,  pp.  337—9),  places 
him  amongst  the  poets  who  flourished  after  the  time  of  Sanjar, 
i.e.y  after  a.h.  552  (  —  a.d.  1157),  and  t^le  ^act  t^iat  cAttar  in 
his  poems  frequently  speaks  of  Sanjar  as  of  one  no  longer 
alive  points  in  the  same  direction.  Moreover,  the  Lubab , 
which  was  certainly  composed  about  the  year  a.h.  617 
(=  a.d.  1220-21),  speaks  of  ‘Attar  as  of  a  poet  still  living. 
He  was  born,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Lisanu  l-Ghayb 
(“Tongue  of  the  Unseen”),  in  the  city  of  Nishapiir,  spent 
thirteen  years  of  his  childhood  by  the  shrine  of  the  Imam 
Ridd,  travelled  extensively,  visiting  Ray,  Kufa,  Egypt, 
Damascus,  Mecca,  India,  and  Turkistan,  and  finally  settled 
once  more  in  his  native  town.  For  thirty-nine  years  he 
busied  himself  in  collecting  the  verses  and  sayings  of  Sufi 
saints,  and  never  in  his  life,  he  tells  us,  did  he  prostitute  his 
poetic  talent  to  panegyric.  He  too,  as  he  relates  in  the 
Ushtur-nama ,  or  “  Book  of  the  Camel,”  like  Ibnu’l-‘Arabl 
and  Ibnu’l-Farid,  saw  the  Prophet  in  a  dream,  and  received 
his  direct  and  special  blessing. 

One  of  the  latest  of  his  works  is  the  Madhharu  l-Aiaib*  or 
“  Manifestation  of  Wonders  ”  (a  title  given  to  ‘All  ibn  Abl 
Talib,  to  whose  praises  this  poem  is  consecrated),  which, 
according  to  Mlrza  Muhammad  (for  I  have  no  access  to  the 
book),  is  remarkable  both  for  its  strong  Shl‘ite  tendencies  and 
for  the  marked  inferiority  of  its  style  to  his  previous  works. 
The  publication  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  aroused  the 
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anger  and  stirred  up  the  persecuting  spirit  of  a  certain 
orthodox  theologian  of  Samarqand,  who  caused  the  book  to 
be  burned  and  denounced  the  author  as  a  heretic  deserving 
of  death.  Not  content  with  this,  he  charged  him  before 
Buraq  the  Turkman  1  with  heresy,  caused  him  to  be  driven 
into  banishment,  and  incited  the  common  people  to  destroy 
his  house  and  plunder  his  property.  After  this  ‘Attar 
seems  to  have  retired  to  Mecca,  where,  apparently,  he  com¬ 
posed  his  last  work,  the  Lisanu  l-Ghayb,  a  poem  which  bears 
the  same  traces  of  failing  power  and  extreme  age  as  that  last 
mentioned.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  it  he  compares  him¬ 
self  to  Nasir-i-Khusraw,  who,  like  himself,  “  in  order  that  he 
might  not  look  on  the  accursed  faces  ”  of  his  persecutors,  retired 
from  the  world  and  “hid  himself  like  a  ruby  in  Badakhshan.” 

As  to  the  date  of  Shavkh  ‘Attar’s  death,  there  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  biographers.  Thus 
the  Qadi  Nuru’llah  of  Shushtar  places  it  in 
Datedefathf'ar s  A-H-  589  (=a.d.  1193),  and  the  old  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  (p.  84.)  in 
a.h.  597  ( —  a.d.  1200-1),  on  the  authority  of  Dawlatshah 
(see  p.  192  of  my  edition),  who  gives  a.h.  602  (=a.d.  1205-6) 
as  an  alternative  date,  though  both  these  dates  are  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  story  which  he  gives  on  the  preceding  page  01 
‘Attar’s  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  during  the  sack  of 
Nishapur  in  a.h.  627  ( =  a.d.  1229-30).  Dawlatshah  also 
gives  yet  a  fourth  date,  a.h.  619  (=  a.d.  1222),  which  is  like¬ 
wise  the  date  given  by  Taqiyyu’d-DIn  Kashi,  while  Hajji 
Khalifa  and  Amin  Ahmad-i-Razi  mention  both  a.h.  619 
and  627.  This  latter  date,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  favourite 
one,  having  eight  authorities  (mostly  comparatively  modern)  in 
its  favour,2  while  a  still  later  date,  a.h.  632  (  =  a.d.  1234-35),  is 
also  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 

1  One  of  the  descendants  of  the  Gur  Khan  and  amirs  of  Khwarazmshah, 
who  conquered  Kirman  in  a.h.  6i9  =  a.d.  1222. 

*  All  these,  however,  as  Mirza  Muhammad  points  out,  draw  their 
information  from  one  source,  viz.,  Jami’s  Nafahdtu'l-Uns. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  date  assigned  to  ‘Attar’s  death  is  no  less  than 
forty-three  lunar  years,  and,  in  fact,  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  these  late  biographers.  For  more  trustworthy 
evidence  we  must  consider  the  data  yielded  by  the  poet’s  own 
works,  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  at  any  rate  within 
somewhat  closer  limits.  Though  it  is  hardly  credible  that,  as 
some  of  his  biographers  assert,  ‘Attar  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen,  a  verse  in  one  of  his  own  poems  clearly 
shows  that  his  age  at  least  reached  “seventy  and  odd  years,” 
but  how  much  beyond  this  period  he  survived  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  In  one  of  his  Mathnawls  he  alludes 
to  the  revolt  of  the  Ghuzz  Turks,  which  took  place  in  a.h. 
548  (  =  a.d.  1153-54),  while  a  copy  of  the  Mantiqu't-Tayr 
in  the  British  Museum  (Or.  1,227,  ^ast  Page)  an<^  another 
in  the  India  Office  contain  a  colophon  in  verse  giving 
“Tuesday,  the  Twentieth  Day  of  the  Month  of  God, 
a.h.  573  ”  ( =  a.d.  1177-78)  as  the  date  on  which  the  poem 
was  completed.  Moreover,  ‘Attar  was  a  contemporary  of 
Shaykh  Majdu’d-Dfn  Baghdadi  (or  Khwarazmi),  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jamf’s  Nafahat  (p.  697),  his  disciple,  which  latter  state¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  what  ‘Attar  himself  says  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Tadhkiratul-Awliya  (ed.  Nicholson,  vol.  i, 
p.  6,  1.  21)  ;  and  Shaykh  Majdu’d-Dfn  died  either  in  a.h.  606 
(=  a.d.  1209-10)  or  a.h.  616  (=  a.d.  1219-20).  The  most 
decisive  indication,  however,  is  afforded  by  a  passage  in  the 
Madhharu'HAjaib ,  wherein  Shaykh  Najmu’d-Dfn  Kubra,  who, 
as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  was  killed  by  the  Mongols  when 
they  took  and  sacked  Khwarazm  in  a.h.  618  (=  a.d.  1221), 
is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  implying  that  he  was  no  longer  alive. 
We  may,  therefore,  certainly  conclude  that  ‘Attar  survived 
that  year,  and  that  his  birth  was  probably  ante- 

c«mngd'AC°[ir.  cedent  to  the  year  a.h.  545  or  550  (a.d.  1150- 
55),  while  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  weighty 
evidence  in  support  of  Jdmf’s  statement  ( Nafahat ,  p.  699)  that 
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he  was  killed  by  the  Mongols  in  a.h.  627  (=  a.d.  1229-30), 
still  less  for  the  detailed  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
given  by  Dawlatshdh  (p.  191  of  my  edition),  who  seeks  to 
give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  his  improbable  story  by  a  great 
precision  as  to  the  date  of  the  event,  which  he  fixes  as  the 
10th  of  Jumdda  II,  a.h.  627  (=  April  26,  a.d.  1230). 
Other  constantly  recurring  features  in  most  of  the  later 
biographies  of  Shaykh  ‘Attar  are  the  account  of  his  conver¬ 
sion,  the  account  of  his  blessing  the  infant  JaUlu’d-Din,  after¬ 
wards  the  author  of  the  great  mystical  Mathnawl ,  and  the 
miracle  whereby  his  holiness  was  demonstrated  after  his  death 
to  an  unbelieving  father.  These  stories  are  in  my  opinion 
mere  phantasies  of  Dawlatshah  and  his  congeners,  unworthy  of 
serious  attention,  but  they  may  be  found  by  such  as  desire 
them  in  Sir  Gore  Ouseley’s  Biographical  Notices  of  Persian 
Poets  (London,  1846,  pp.  236-243). 

Most  of  ‘Att&r’s  copious  works  remain,  as  I  have  said, 
unpublished,  except  in  the  Lucknow  lithographed  edition  of 

1872,  which,  unfortunately,  I  do  not  possess. 

Limited  scope  A  r  ,  . 

of  the  An  immense  amount  or  pioneer  work  remains 

present  notice.  .  .  ,  .  ...  . 

to  be  done  ere  this  great  mystic  s  work  can  be 
described  even  in  broad  outlines,  and  I,  writing  at  a  distance 
from  the  few  libraries  in  this  country  where  manuscripts  of 
all  his  important  works  are  preserved,  am  obliged  to  content 
myself  here  (since  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  the 
Tadhkiratu'l-Awliya  or  the  Pand-nama )  with  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  most  celebrated  of  his  mystical  Mathnawls ,  the 
MantiqtCt'-Tayr ,  or  “Speech  of  the  Birds,”  accessible,  as 
already  stated,  in  the  excellent  edition  of  Garcin  de  Tassy. 
This  scholar  gives  in  his  preface  to  the  translation  a  poem  ot 
twenty-four  couplets  copied  from  the  monument  erected  over 
the  poet’s  tomb  in  Nlshdpur  ;  but  since  the  monument  in 
question  was  only  erected  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  order  of  Sultdn  Abu’l-Ghazi  Husayn,  who 
reigned  over  Khuras&n  from  a.d.  1468-1506,  it  is  of  no 
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great  authority,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  trying  to  explain  the 
inconsistencies  which  it  presents. 

The  MantiqiCt-Tayr  is  an  allegorical  poem  of  something 
over  4,600  couplets.  Its  subject  is  the  quest  of  the  birds 
for  the  mythical  Simurgh,  the  birds  typifying  the 
Th^t-Tayr.qu  Siifi  pilgrims,  and  the  Sfmurgh  God  “  the  Truth.” 

The  book  begins  with  the  usual  doxologies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  praise  of  God,  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  Four 
Caliphs,  the  latter  clearly  showing  that  at  this  period  Shaykh 
‘Attar  was  a  convinced  Sunni.  The  narrative  portion  of  the 
poem  begins  at  verse  593,  and  is  comprised  in  45  “  Dis¬ 
courses  ”  ( Maqala )  and  a  “Conclusion”  ( Khatima ).  It  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  assembling  of  the  birds,  some  thirteen 
species  of  whom  are  separately  apostrophised.  They  decide 
that  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  quest  they  must  put 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader,  and  proceed  to 
elect  to  this  position  the  Hoopoe  ( Hudhud ),  so  celebrated 
amongst  the  Muslims  for  the  part  which  it  played  as 
Solomon’s  emissary  to  Bilqls,  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The 
Hoopoe  harangues  them  in  a  long  discourse,  which  concludes 
with  the  following  account  of  the  first  Manifestation  of  the 
mysterious  Simurgh. 

“  When  first  the  Simurgh ,  radiant  in  the  night, 

Passed  o'er  the  land  of  China  in  its  flight , 

A  feather  from  its  wing  on  Chinese  soil 
Fell ,  and  the  world  in  tumult  did  embroil, 

Each  one  did  strive  that  feather  to  pourtray  ; 

Who  saw  these  sketches,  fell  to  work  straightway. 

In  China! s  Picture-hall  that  feather  is  : 

‘  Seek  knowledge  e’en  in  China ' 1  points  to  this. 

Had  not  mankind  the  feather's  portrait  seen, 

Such  strife  throughout  the  world  would  ne'er  have  been. 

Its  praise  hath  neither  end  nor  origin  : 

Unto  what  end  its  praise  shall  we  begin  1  ” 


1  This  is  a  well-known  traditional  saying  of  the  Prophet. 
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No  sooner,  however,  has  the  quest  been  decided  upon  than 
the  birds  u  begin  with  one  accord  to  make  excuse.”  The 
nightingale  pleads  its  love  for  the  rose  ;  the  parrot 
ExcUbierds.f  the  excuses  itself  on  the  ground  that  it  is  imprisoned 
for  its  beauty  in  a  cage  ;  the  peacock  affects  diffi¬ 
dence  of  its  worthiness  because  of  its  connection  with  Adam’s 
expulsion  from  Paradise  ;  the  duck  cannot  dispense  with  water  ; 
the  partridge  is  too  much  attached  to  the  mountains,  the  heron 
to  the  lagoons,  and  the  owl  to  the  ruins  which  these  birds 
respectively  frequent ;  the  Huma  loves  its  power  of  conferring 
royalty  ;  the  falcon  will  not  relinquish  its  place  of  honour  on 
the  King’s  hand  ;  while  the  wagtail  pleads  its  weakness.  All 
these  excuses,  typical  of  the  excuses  made  by  men  for  not 
pursuing  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  are  answered  in  turn  by  the 
wise  hoopoe,  which  illustrates  its  arguments  by  a  series  of 
anecdotes. 

The  hoopoe  next  describes  to  the  other  birds  the  perilous 
road  which  they  must  traverse  to  arrive  at  the  Simurgh’s  pre¬ 
sence,  and  relates  to  them  the  long  story  of 
P the  birds. °f  Shaykh  Sancan,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  Christian 
girl,  and  was  constrained  by  his  love  and  her 
tyranny  to  feed  swine,  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  censure  of 
all  his  former  friends  and  disciples.  The  birds  then  decide  to 
set  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  hoopoe  to  look  for  the 
Simurgh,  but  they  shortly  begin  again  to  make  excuses  or 
raise  difficulties,  which  the  hoopoe  answers,  illustrating  his 
replies  by  numerous  anecdotes.  The  objections  of  twenty- 
two  birds,  with  the  hoopoe’s  answers  to  each,  are  given  in 
detail.  The  remaining  birds  then  continue  their  quest,  and, 
passing  in  succession  through  the  seven  valleys  of  Search, 
Love,  Knowledge,  Independence,  Unification,  Amazement, 
and  Destitution  and  Annihilation,  ultimately,  purged  of  all 
self  and  purified  by  their  trials,  find  the  Simurgh,  and  in 
finding  it,  find  themselves.  The  passage  which  describes  this 
(11.  4,201-4,221)  is  so  curious,  and  so  well  illustrates  the  §uff 
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conception  of  “Annihilation  in  God”  [Fana  jillah )  that  I 
think  it  well  to  give  here  a  literal  prose  rendering  of  these 
twenty  verses  : — 

“  Through  trouble  and  shame  the  souls  of  these  birds  were  reduced  to 
utter  Annihilation,  while  their  bodies  became  dust.1 

Being  thus  utterly  purified  of  all,  they  all  received  Life  from  the  Light 
of  the  [ Divine ]  Presence. 

Once  again  they  became  servants  with  souls  renewed  ;  once  again  in 
another  way  were  they  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 

Their  ancient  deeds  and  undeeds 2  were  cleansed  away  and  annihi¬ 
lated  from  their  bosoms. 

The  Sun  of  Propinquity  shone  forth  from  them  ;  the  souls  of  all  of 
them  were  illuminated  by  its  rays. 

Through  the  reflection  of  the  faces  of  these  thirty  birds  (si  murgh)  of 
the  world  they  then  beheld  the  countenance  of  the  Simurgh. 

When  they  looked,  that  was  the  Simurgh  :  without  doubt  that 
Simurgh  was  those  thirty  birds  (si  murgh). 

All  were  bewildered  with  amazement,  not  knowing  whether  they  were 
this  or  that. 

They  perceived  themselves  to  be  naught  else  but  the  Simurgh,  while 
the  Simurgh  was  naught  else  than  the  thirty  birds  (si  murgh). 

When  they  looked  towards  the  Simurgh,  it  was  indeed  the  Simurgh 
which  was  there  ; 

While,  when  they  looked  towards  themselves,  they  were  si  murgh 
( thirty  birds),  and  that  was  the  Simurgh  ; 

And  if  they  looked  at  both  together,  both  were  the  Simurgh,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

This  one  was  that,  and  that  one  this ;  the  like  of  this  hath  no  one 
heard  in  the  world. 

All  of  them  were  plunged  in  amazement,  and  continued  thinking 
without  thought. 

Since  they  understood  naught  of  any  matter,  without  speech  they  made 
enquiry  of  that  Presence. 

They  besought  the  disclosure  of  this  deep  mystery,  and  demanded  the 
solution  of  ‘  we-ness  ’  and  ‘  thou-ness  ' 

Without  speech  came  the  answer  from  that  Presence,  saying :  *  This 
Sun-like  Presence  is  a  Mirror. 


1  Tutiyd  (“tutty  ”) — i.e.,  mummified. 

2  I.e.,  sins  of  commission  and  omission. 
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Whosoever  enters  It  sees  himself  in  It;  in  It  he  sees  body  and  soul, 
soul  and  body. 

Since  ye  came  hither  thirty  birds  (si  murgh),  ye  appeared  as  thirty  in 
this  Mirror. 

Should  forty  or  fifty  birds  come ,  they  too  would  discover  themselves. 

Though  many  more  had  been  added  to  your  numbers,  ye  yourselves 
see ,  and  it  is  yourself  you  have  looked  on.’  ” 

Jalalu’d-Dm  Muhammad,  better  known  by  his  later  title 
of  Mawlana  (“our  Master”)  Jalalu’d-Dln-i-Ruml  (i.e.y  “of 
Rum,”  or  Asia  Minor,  where  the  greater  part  of 

Ja'JRdmL>ln  his  life  was  spent),  is  without  doubt  the  most 
eminent  Surl  poet  whom  Persia  has  produced, 
while  his  mystical  Mathnawl  deserves  to  rank  amongst  the 
great  poems  of  all  time.  He  was  born  at  Balkh  in  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  1207,  but  soon  after  that  date  the  jealousy 
of  ‘Ala’u’d-Dln  Muhammad  Khwarazmshah  compelled  his 
father,  Muhammad  b.  Husayn  al-Khatlbl  al-Bakrl,  commonly 
known  as  Baha’u’d-Dln  Walad,  to  leave  his  home  and  migrate 
westwards.  He  passed  through  Nlshapur,  according  to  the 
well-known  story,  in  a.d.  1212,  and  visited  Shaykh  Farldu’d- 
Dln  cAttar,  who,  it  is  said,  took  the  little  Jalalu’d-Dm  in  his 
arms,  predicted  his  greatness,  and  gave  him  his  blessing  and  a 
copy  of  his  poem,  the  llahi-nama.  From  Nlshapur  the  exiles 
went  to  Baghdad  and  Mecca,  thence  to  Malatiyya,  where 
they  remained  four  years,  and  thence  to  Ldrinda  (now 
Oaraman),  where  they  abode  seven  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  they  transferred  their  residence  to  Oonya 
(Iconium),  then  the  capital  of  cAla’u’d-Dm  Kay-qubad  the 
Seljuq,  and  here  Jalalu’d-Dln’s  father,  Baha’u’d-Dln,  died  in 
February,  1231. 

Jalalu’d-Dm  married  at  Larinda,  when  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  a  lady  named  Gawhar  (<c  Pearl”),  the  daughter 
of  Lala  Sharafu’d-Din  of  Samarqand.  She  bore 

His  family.  two  sons>  ‘Ala’u’d-Din  and  Baha’u’d-Dln 

Sultdn  Walad.  The  former  was  killed  at  Oonya  in  a  riot, 
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which  also  resulted  in  the  death  of  Jalalu’d-Din’s  spiritual 
director,  Shamsu’d-Din  of  Tabriz  (Shams-i-Tabriz),  while 
the  latter,  born  in  a.d.  1226,  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
author  of  “  the  earliest  important  specimen  of  West-Turkish 
poetry  that  we  possess5’ — to  wit,  156  couplets  in  the  Rabab- 
nama ,  or  “  Book  of  the  Rebeck,”  a  mathnawl  poem  composed 
in  a.d.  1301.  The  late  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  who  gives 
further  particulars  about  this  poem,  as  well  as  other  interesting 
facts  about  its  author  and  his  father,  has  translated  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  it  into  English  verse,  as  well  as  some  ghazals 
by  the  same  author.1  At  a  later  date  Jalalu’d-Dm  (having 
apparently  lost  his  first  wife)  married  again,  and  by  this  second 
marriage  had  two  more  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He 
died  in  a.d.  1273,  and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  erected 
over  his  father’s  remains  in  a.d.  1231  by  cAla’u’d-Dm  Kay- 
qubad,  the  Seljuq  Sultan  of  (3onya.2 3 

Jalalu’d-Dm  seems  to  have  studied  the  exoteric  sciences 
chiefly  with  his  father  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  a.d.  1231, 
when  he  went  for  a  time  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus  to  seek 

further  instruction.  About  this  time  he  came  under  the 

influence  of  one  of  his  father’s  former  pupils,  Shaykh  Bur- 
hanu’d-Dfn  of  Tirmidh,  who  instructed  him  in  the  mystic 
lore  of  a  the  Path,”  and  after  the  death  of  this  eminent  saint 

he  received  further  esoteric  teaching  from  the 

Shams-i-Tabriz.  .  ,  c,  --nir  cc  '  i 

above-mentioned  bhams-i-  i  abnz,  a  “weird 
figure,”  as  Mr.  Nicholson  calls  him, 3  “wrapped  in  coarse  black 
felt,  who  flits  across  the  stage  for  a  moment  and  disappears 
tragically  enough.”  This  strange  personage,  said  to  have 

been  the  son  of  that  Jalalu’d-Dm  “  N aw-Musulman ,”  whose 


1  See  Gibb’s  History  0/  Ottoman  Poetry ,  vol.  i,  pp.  141-163. 

3  For  some  account  of  the  mausoleum,  see  M.  Cl.  Huart’s  Konia ,  la 
villc  des  Derviches  Tourneurs  (Paris,  1897),  pp.  194-211,  ch.  xi  :  “  Les 
philosophes  mystiques  du  xiie  siecle,  Chems-eddin  Tebrizi,  Djelal-eddin 
Roumi. — Les  derviches  tourneurs.” 

3  Selected  Odes  from  the  Diwan-i-Shams-i-Tabriz ,  p.  xviii  of  the 
Introduction. 
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zeal  for  Islam  and  aversion  from  the  tenets  of  the  Assassins 
whose  pontifiF  he  was  supposed  to  be  has  been  already  described 
(pp.  455-456  supra\  had  earned  by  his  extensive  and  flighty 
wanderings  the  nickname  of  Paranda  (“  the  Flier  ”).  Red- 
house  1  describes  him  as  of  an  “  exceedingly  aggressive  and 
domineering  manner,”  and  Sprenger2 3 4 5  as  “a  most  disgusting 
cynic,”  but  Nicholson 3  has  best  summed  up  his  characteristics 
in  the  following  words  :  “  He  was  comparatively  illiterate,  but 
his  tremendous  spiritual  enthusiasm,  based  on  the  conviction 
that  he  was  a  chosen  organ  and  mouthpiece  of  Deity,  cast  a 
spell  over  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  circle  of  his  power. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  for  example,  in  his  strong 
passions,  his  poverty,  and  his  violent  death,  Shams-i-Tabrlz 
curiously  resembles  Socrates  ;  both  imposed  themselves  upon 
men  of  genius,  who  gave  their  crude  ideas  artistic  expression  ; 
both  proclaim  the  futility  of  external  knowledge,  the  need  of 
illumination,  the  value  of  love  ;  but  wild  raptures  and  arrogant 
defiance  of  every  human  law  can  ill  atone  for  the  lack  of  that 
‘sweet  reasonableness  ’  and  moral  grandeur  which  distinguish 
the  sage  from  the  devotee.” 

According  to  Shamsu’d-Dln  Ahmad  al-Aflakl’s  Manaqibu  l- 
*  Arif  in  (of  which  a  considerable  portion,  translated  into  English, 
is  prefixed,  under  the  title  of  “Acts  of  the  Adepts,”  to  Sir 
James  Redhouse’s  versified  translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Mathnawi ),4  Jalalu’d-Dln’s  acquaintance  with  this  mysterious 
personage  (whom  he  had  previously  seen,  but  not  spoken  with, 
at  Damascus)  began  at  Qonya  in  December,  1244,5  lasted 
with  ever-increasing  intimacy  for  some  fifteen  months,  and  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  in  March,  1246,  by  the  violent 


1  Translation  of  Book  I  of  the  Mesnevi  ( Mathnawi ),  p.  x  of  the  Trans¬ 

lator’s  Preface. 

3  Catalogue  of  the  Oucih  MSS.,  p.  490. 

3  Selected  Odes,  &c.,  p.  xx  of  the  Introduction. 

4  Published  by  Triibner,  London,  1881.  See  p.  23. 

5  Ibid.,  and  also  p.  99. 
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death  of  Shams-i-Tabriz  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  The  tall,  drab-coloured  felt  hat  and  wide  cloak  still 
worn  by  members  of  the  Mevlevl  Dervish  order,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  gyrations  which  have  earned  for  them 

The  Mevlevi  or  .  _ 

“dancing”  amongst  Europeans  the  name  or  41  Dancing  Der- 

Dervishes. 

vishes,”  are  said  by  al-Aflaki  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  at  this  time  by  Jalalu’d-Din  in  memory  of  his  lost  friend, 
though  a  few  pages  further  on  (pp.  27-28)  he  adds  other 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  chanting  and  dancing 
practised  by  his  disciples. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  the  great  mystical  Mathnawi 
was  begun.  It  comprises  six  books,1  containing  in  all, 
according  to  al-Aflaki’s  statement,  26,660  couplets.2 3  The 
second  book  was  begun  in  a.d.  1263,  two  years  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first,  when  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  Hasan  Husamu’d-Din.  the  author’s 
favourite  pupil  and  amanuensis.  The  first  book,  therefore, 
was  ended  in  a.d.  1261,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  long  it  was  in  the  writing.  In  any  case  it  was  probably 
begun  some  considerable  time  after  the  death  of  Shams-i-Tabriz, 
and  was  completed  before  the  end  of  a.d.  1273,  when  the 
death  of  Jalalu’d-Din  took  place.3  Its  composition,  therefore, 
probably  extended  over  a  period  of  some  ten  years.  Each  book 
except  the  first  begins  with  an  exhortation  to  Hasan  Husamu’d- 
Din  ibn  Akhi  Turk,  who  is  likewise  spoken  of  in  the  Arabic 
preface  of  Book  I  as  having  inspired  that  portion  also.  As  he 
became  Jalalu’d-Din’s  assistant  and  amanuensis  on  the  death  ot 
his  predecessor,  Salahu’d-Din  Feridun  Zar-kub  (“the  Gold¬ 
beater”),  in  a.d.  1258,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mathnawi  was 
begun  after  this  period. 

1  A  seventh  book,  sometimes  met  with,  which  has  been  lithographed  in 
the  East,  is  certainly  spurious. 

2  Redhouse’s  Mesnevi,  pp.  xi  and  104. 

3  He  died  at  sunset  on  Sunday,  5  Jumada  II,  a.h.  672  =  16  December, 
a.d.  1273.  See  the  work  above  cited,  p.  96. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  Jalalu’d-Dln’s  life,  of 
which  the  most  detailed  and  authentic  account  is  that  given  by 
al-Aflaki  in  his  u  Acts  of  the  Adepts,”  partly 

Miracles  * 

attributed  to  translated  by  Redhouse.  It  is  true  that  many  of 

Jalalu’d-Din.  J  ^ 

the  miraculous  achievements  of  Jalalu’d-Dln  and 
his  predecessors  and  successors  which  are  recorded  in  this  work 
are  quite  incredible,  and  that  it  is,  moreover,  marred  by  not 
a  few  anachronisms  and  other  inconsistencies,  but  it  was 
begun  only  forty-five  years  after  the  Master’s  death  (viz.,  in 
a.d.  1318)  and  finished  in  1353  ;  and  was,  moreover,  com¬ 
piled  by  a  disciple  living  on  the  spot  from  the  most  authoritative 
information  obtainable,  at  the  express  command  of  Jaldlu’d- 
Dln’s  grandson,  Chelebi  Amir  cArif,  the  son  of  Baha’u’d-Dln 
Sultan  Walad. 

As  regards  the  lyrical  poems  which  form  the  so-called 
Diwan  of  Shams-i-Tabrlz,  it  is,  as  Nicholson  points  out 
[op.  cit .,  p„  xxv  and  n.  2  ad  calc.\  implied  by 
Sha^ s-i-Tab Hz  Dawlatshah  that  they  were  chiefly  composed 
during  the  absence  of  Shams-i-Tabriz  at  Damas¬ 
cus,  while  Rida-qulf  Khan  regards  them  rather  as  having  been 
written  in  meynoriam ;  but  Nicholson’s  own  view,  which  is 
probably  correct,  is  “  that  part  of  the  Diwan  was  composed 
while  Shams-i-Tabriz  was  still  living,  but  probably  the  bulk  of 
it  belongs  to  a  later  period.”  He  adds  that  Jalalu’d-Din  “  was 
also  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  prose,  entitled  Fihi  ma  fihi , 
which  runs  to  3,000  bayts ,  and  is  addressed  to  Mufinu’d-DIn, 
the  Parwana  of  Rum.”  This  work  is  very  rare,  and  I  cannot 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  copy. 

Both  the  Mathnawi  and  the  Diwan  are  poetry  of  a  very 
high  order.  Of  the  former  it  is  commonly  said  in  Persia  that 
it  is  u  the  Qur’an  in  the  Pahlawi  (/.<?.,  Persian) 

Rank  and  worth  ,  ,  ..  .... 

of  the  lang;uap;e,  while  its  author  describes  it,  in  the 

Mathnawi.  .  .  . 

Arabic  Preface  to  Book  1,  as  containing  ““the 
Roots  of  the  Roots  of  the  Roots  of  the  Religion,  and 
the  Discovery  of  the  Mysteries  of  Reunion  and  Sure  Know- 
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ledge.”  “It  is,”  he  continues,  “the  supreme  Science  of 
God,  the  most  resplendent  Law  of  God,  and  the  most 
evident  Proof  of  God.  The  like  of  its  Light  is  ‘as  a 
lantern  wherein  is  a  lamp,’1  shining  with  an  effulgence 
brighter  than  the  Morning.  It  is  the  Paradise  of  the  Heart, 
abounding  in  fountains  and  foliage ;  of  which  fountains  is 
one  called  by  the  Pilgrims  of  this  Path  Sahabil ,2  but  by  the 
possessors  of  [supernatural]  Stations  and  God-given  powers 
‘good  as  a  Station, ’3  and  ‘Best  as  a  noon-day  halting-place.’ 4 
Therein  shall  the  righteous  eat  and  drink,  and  therein  shall  the 
virtuous  rejoice  and  be  glad.  Like  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  it  is  a 
drink  for  the  patient,  but  a  sorrow  to  the  House  of  Pharaoh 
and  the  unbelievers  :  even  as  God  saith,5  ‘Thereby  He  leadeth 
many  astray,  and  thereby  He  guideth  many  aright  ;  but  He 
misleadeth  not  thereby  any  save  the  wicked.’  ”  It  is  written 
throughout  in  the  apocopated  hexameter  Ramal  metre,  i.e.y  the 

foot  Fadilatun  ( —  - )  six  times  repeated  in  each  bayt 

(verse),  but  shortened  or  “  apocopated  ”  to  FdHlat  ( —  w  — ) 
at  the  end  of  each  half-verse,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  rhymes 
in  doublets.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  rambling  anecdotes 
of  the  most  various  character,  some  sublime  and  dignified, 
others  grotesque  and  even  (to  our  ideas)  disgusting,  interspersed 
with  mystical  and  theosophical  digressions,  often  of  the  most 
abstruse  character,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  narrative  portions, 
which,  though  presenting  some  peculiarities  of  diction,  are  as  a 
rule  couched  in  very  simple  and  plain  language.  The  book  is 
further  remarkable  as  beginning  abruptly,  without  any  formal 
doxology,  with  the  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  translated 
by  the  late  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Song  of  the  Reed  ”  ;  a  little  book  less  widely  known  than  it 
deserves,  and  containing,  with  other  translations  and  original 
verses  of  less  value,  a  paraphrase,  not  only  of  the  opening  canto 
of  the  Mathnawiy  or  “  Song  of  the  Reed  ”  proper,  but  of 

1  Qur'an ,  xxiv,  35.  2  Ibid.,  lxxvi,  18.  3  Ibid.,  xix,  74. 

4  Ibid.,  xxv,  26.  s  ibid.,  ii,  24. 
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several  of  the  stories  from  the  beginning  of  Book  I.  These, 
though  rather  freely  translated,  are  both  graceful  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  and  I  regard  them  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  attempts  with  which  I  am  acquainted  at 
rendering  Persian  verse  into  English. 

Indeed,  amongst  the  Persian  poets  Jaldlu’d-Dfn  Rum!  has 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  his  English  interpreters.  Besides 
the  “  Song  of  the  Reed  ”  mentioned  above,  there 
JalEngiishlns  is  the  complete  versified  translation  of  Book  I 
made  by  Sir  James  Redhouse  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Triibner  in  their  “  Oriental  Series,”  which  also  con¬ 
tains  in  another  later  volume  an  abridgement,  with  selected 
extracts  rendered  in  prose,  of  the  whole  poem,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Whinfield,  who,  both  here  and  in  his  edition  and  translation 
of  the  Gulshan-i-RaZy  or  ct  Mystic  Rose  Garden,”  of  Shaykh 
Mahmud  Shabistarf,  has  done  such  excellent  work  in  investi- 
gating  and  interpreting  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Persia. 
Nor  has  the  Diwan  been  overlooked,  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Nicholson’s 
Selected.  Poems  from  the  Diwan-i-Shams-i-Pabriz ,  edited  and  trans¬ 
lated  with  an  Introduction ,  Notes ,  and  Appendices  (Cambridge, 
1898)  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  original  and  masterly 
studies  of  the  subject  yet  produced.  In  particular  his  classical 
scholarship  enabled  him  carefully  to  examine  and  demonstrate 
the  close  relation  which,  as  both  he  and  I  believe,  exists  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  Sufis  of  Islam  and  the  Neo-Platonists  of 
Alexandria  ;  a  thesis  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  S elected  Poems ,  and  one  on  which  he  is  still 
working.  His  edition  of  Shaykh  Farfdu’d-Dfn  ‘Attar’s 
Padhkiratu  l-Awliyd)  or  “  Biography  of  the  Saints,”  of  which 
vol.  i  has  been  already  published  and  vol.  ii  will  shortly  appear 
in  my  “Persian  Historical  Texts  Series,”  has  furnished  him 
with  much  fresh  material,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  is  now 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  definite  eclectic  system  of  philosophical 
Suffism  more  to  Dhu’n-Nun  of  Egypt  than  to  any  other  single 
individual  j  a  fact  which,  if  confirmed,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
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tance,  as  supplying  the  final  link  connecting  the  Sufis  with  the 
School  of  Alexandria. 

The  existence  of  the  translations  mentioned  above  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  quote  largely  from  the  works  of  Jalalu’d- 
Din,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  presenting  to  the  reader 
one  short  but  typical  passage  from  the  Mathnawi ,  and  two  odes 
from  the  Dlwan .  The  former  is  taken  from  the 

Translation  .  . 

from  the  Story  of  the  Jewish  IP  a%ir  in  Book  L  and  my 

Mathnawi.  J  f  J  .  5  y 

rendering  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Palmer 
in  the  “Song  of  the  Reed”  (pp.  24-25)  and  Redhouse  (p.  29, 
h  25— p.  31,  1.  12). 

“  Nightly  the  souls  of  men  thou  lettest  fly 
From  out  the  trap  wherein  they  captive  lie . 

Nightly  from  out  its  cage  each  soul  doth  wing 
Its  upward  way,  no  longer  slave  or  king. 

Heedless  by  night  the  captive  of  his  fate; 

Heedless  by  night  the  Sultan  of  his  State. 

Gone  thought  of  gain  or  loss,  gone  grief  and  woe ; 

No  thought  of  this,  or  that,  or  So-and-so. 

Such,  even  when  awake,  the  Gnostic's 1  plight: 

God  saith  :  (  They  sleep '  .*2  recoil  not  in  affright ! 

Asleep  from  worldly  things  by  night  and  day, 

Like  to  the  Pen  moved  by  God’s  Hand  are  they. 

Who  in  the  writing  fails  the  Hand  to  see, 

Thinks  that  the  Pen  is  in  its  movements  free. 

Some  trace  of  this  the  Gnostic  doth  display : 

E’en  common  men  in  sleep  are  caught  away. 

Into  the  Why-less  Plains  the  spirit  goes, 

The  while  the  body  and  the  mind  repose. 

Then  with  a  whistle  dost  Thou  them  recall, 

And  once  again  in  toil  and  moil  they  fall; 

For  when  once  more  the  morning  light  doth  break  ; 

And  the  Gold  Eagle  of  the  Sky  3  doth  shake 

9  “Gnostic”  is  the  literal  translation  of  drif  and  both  terms  probably 
come  from  the  same  source,  and  refer  to  the  supra-intellectual  cognition 
of  Divine  Verities  recognised  by  the  Neo-Platonists  and  their  successors. 

a  Qur’an,  xviii,  17.  The  verse  is  from  the  Suratu'l-Kahf,  or  “  Chapter  of 
the  Cave,”  and  refers  to  the  “  People  of  the  Cave,”  or,  as  we  call  them, 
“  The  Seven  Sleepers.” 

3  l.e the  Sun. 
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Its  wings,  then  IsrdfiD-like  from  that  bourn 
The  ‘  Cleaver  of  the  Dawn  ’1  2 3  bids  them  return. 

The  disembodied  souls  He  doth  recall , 

And  makes  their  bodies  pregnant  one  and  all. 

Yet  }or  a  while  each  night  the  Spirit’s  steed 
Is  from  the  harness  of  the  body  freed : 

‘Sleep  is  Death’s  brother’:  come,  this  riddle  rede I 
But  lest  at  day-break  they  should  lag  behind, 

Each  soul  He  doth  with  a  long  tether  bind? 

That  from  those  groves  and  plains  He  may  revoke 
Those  errant  spirits  to  their  daily  yoke. 

O  would  that,  like  the  ‘  Seven  Sleepers we 
As  in  the  Ark  of  Noah  kept  might  be, 

That  mind,  and  eye,  and  ear  might  cease  from  stress 
Of  this  fierce  Flood  of  waking  consciousness  l 
How  many  ‘  Seven  Sleepers  ’  by  thy  side, 

Before  thee,  round  about  thee,  do  abide  ! 

Each  in  his  care  the  Loved  One’s  whisper  hears : 

What  boots  it  I  Sealed  are  thine  eyes  and  ears I** 

In  the  East  the  Dlwan  is  much  less  read  and  studied  than 
the  Mathnawl ,  though  by  some  European  scholars  it  is  placed 
far  above  it  in  poetic  merit  and  originality.  And, 
The  Diwdn-t-  jf  we  are  t0  crecht  one  Gf  al-Aflakl’s  anecdotes 

Snams-t-l  abriz. 

(No.  14,  pp.  28-30  of  Redhouse’s  translation), 
this  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  Jalalu’d-Dln’s  most  illustrious 
contemporaries,  including  the  great  Sa‘dl  himself,  who,  being 
requested  by  the  Prince  of  Shiraz  to  select  and  send  to  him 
u  the  best  ode,  with  the  most  sublime  thoughts,  that  he  knew 
of  as  existing  in  Persian,”  chose  out  one  from  the  Dlwan  in 
question,  saying  :  u  Never  have  more  beautiful  words  been 
uttered,  nor  ever  will  be.  Would  that  I  could  go  to  Rum 

1  Israfil  is  the  angel  of  the  Resurrection,  whose  trumpet-blast  shall 
raise  the  dead  to  life. 

a  This  title  is  given  to  God  in  the  Qur’an,  vi,  96. 

3  Compare  Ch.  Huart’s  Livre  de  la  Creation  et  de  THistoire  [Kitabu’l- 
Bad'  wa  't-Ta’rihh),  vol.  ii,  p.  103. 
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(Asia  Minor),  and  rub  my  face  in  the  dust  at  his  feet  !  ” 1  Of 
these  odes  Mr.  Nicholson  has  treated  with  so  much  learning 
and  taste  in  the  monograph  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
that  for  me,  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the  Dlwany 
to  add  anything  to  what  he  has  said  would  be  superfluous. 
I  cannot,  however,  forego  the  pleasure  of  quoting  two  of 
the  beautiful  verse-translations  (portions  of  Odes  xxxi  and 
xxxvi  of  his  selection)  which  he  has  included  in  the  second 
Appendix  to  his  monograph.  This  is  the  first  : — 

“  Lo,  for  1  to  myself  am  unknown ,  now  in  God's  name  what  must 
I  dof 

I  adore  not  the  Cross  nor  the  Crescent ,  I  am  not  a 

Nicholson’s  ^ ~ 

renderings  of  GlCLOUY  OT  Cl  j  CW . 

two  odes  from  £ast  nor  West,  land  nor  sea  is  my  home,  I  have  kin 

nor  with  angel  nor  gnome , 

I  am  wrought  not  of  fire  nor  of  foam,  I  am  shaped  not  of  dust 
nor  of  dew. 

I  was  born  not  of  China  afar,  not  in  Saqsin  and  not  in  Bulghar ; 

Not  in  India,  where  five  rivers  are,  nor  * Iraq  nor  Khurasan  I 
grew. 

Not  in  this  world  nor  that  world  I  dwell,  not  in  Paradise  neither 
in  Hell ; 

Not  from  Eden  and  Ridwan 2 1  fell,  not  from  Adam  my  lineage  I 
drew. 

In  a  place  beyond  uttermost  Place,  hi  a  tract  without  shadow  of 
trace, 

Soul  and  body  transcending  I  live  in  the  soul  of  my  Loved  One 
anew  l” 

This  is  the  second 

“  Up,  0  ye  lovers,  and  away  !  ’Tis  time  to  leave  the  world  for  aye. 

Hark,  loud  and  clear  from  heaven  the  drum  of  parting  calls — let 
none  delay  l 


1  It  is  stated  by  al-Aflaki  that  this  desire  of  Sa'di’s  was  afterwards 
fulfilled,  but  I  know  of  no  other  authority  for  this  alleged  meeting  of  these 
two  great  poets. 

2  Ridwan  is  the  Guardian  of  Paradise. 
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The  cameleer  hath  risen  amain,  made  ready  all  the  camel-train, 

And  quittance  now  desires  to  gain:  why  sleep  ye,  travellers,  I 
pray  ? 

Behind  us  and  before  there  swells  the  din  of  parting  and  of  bells ; 

To  shoreless  Space  each  moment  sails  a  disembodied  spirit  away. 

From  yonder  starry  lights  and  through  those  curtain- awnings 
darkly  blue 

Mysterious  figures  float  in  view,  all  strange  and  secret  things 
display. 

From  this  orb,  wheeling  round  its  pole,  a  wondrous  slumber  o'er 
thee  stole  : 

0  weary  life  that  weighest  naught,  O  sleep  that  on  my  soul  dost 
weigh  ! 

O  heart,  towards  tliy  heart's  love  wend,  and  0  friend,  fly  toward 
the  Friend, 

Be  wakeful,  watchman,  to  the  end :  drowse  seemingly  no  watch¬ 
man  may." 

I  can  recall  but  few  English  verse-renderings  of  Eastern 
poetry  which  seem  to  me  at  once  so  adequate  and  so  beautiful 
as  these  of  Mr.  Nicholson  ;  and  I  only  regret  that  the  drudgery 
of  editing,  proof-correcting,  attending  futile  meetings,  and 
restating  ascertained  facts  for  a  public  apparently  insatiably 
greedy  of  Encyclopaedias,  hinder  him,  as  they  hinder  so  many 
of  us,  from  pursuing  with  more  assiduity  the  paths  which  we 
are  alike  most  fitted  and  most  eager  to  tread. 

We  come  now  to  Sa‘di  of  Shiraz,  the  third  of  the  great 
poets  of  this  epoch,  and,  according  to  a  well-known  rhyme 
previously  quoted,  one  of  the  three  “  Prophets  of 
Poetry,”  the  other  two  being  Firdawsl  and 
Anwari.  No  Persian  writer  enjoys  to  this  day,  not  only  in 
his  own  country,  but  wherever  his  language  is  cultivated,  a 
wider  celebrity  or  a  greater  reputation.  His  Gulistan ,  or 
“  Rose-garden,”  and  his  Biistan ,  or  u  Orchard,”  are  generally 
the  first  classics  to  which  the  student  of  Persian  is  introduced, 
while  his  ghazals ,  or  odes,  enjoy  a  popularity  second  only  to 
those  of  his  fellow-townsman  Hafidh.  He  is  a  poet  of  quite  a 
different  type  from  the  two  already  discussed  in  this  chapter,  and 
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represents  on  the  whole  the  astute,  half-pious,  half-worldly  side 
of  the  Persian  character,  as  the  other  two  represent  the  pas¬ 
sionately  devout  and  mystical.  Mysticism  was  at  this  time 
so  much  in  the  air,  and  its  phraseology  was — as  it  still  is — so 
much  a  part  of  ordinary  speech,  that  the  traces  of  it  in  Sa‘di’s 
writings  are  neither  few  nor  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  main  it 
may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  worldly  wisdom  rather 
than  mysticism  is  his  chief  characteristic,  and  that  the  Gulistan 
in  particular  is  one  of  the  most  Macchiavellian  works  in  the 
Persian  language.  Pious  sentiments  and  aspirations,  indeed, 
abound ;  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  eminently  practical,  and 
almost  devoid  of  that  visionary  quality  which  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  essentially  mystical  writers. 

The  poet’s  full  name  appears,  from  the  oldest  known  manu¬ 
script  of  his  works  (No.  876  of  the  India  Office,  transcribed 
in  a.d.  1328,  only  thirty-seven  years  after  his 
PSa‘d?saiife0f  death)  to  have  been,  not,  as  generally  stated, 
Musiihu’d-Din,  but  Musharrifu’d-Din  b.  Mus- 
lihu’d-Dln  ‘Abdu’llah.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Shiraz  about  a.d.  1184,  and  to  have  died  more 
than  a  centenarian  in  a.d.  1291.  That  he  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age  is  proved  by  the  following  passage  in  the 
Biistan 

“  Protect  thou  the  orphan  whose  father  is  dead ; 

Brush  the  mud  from  his  dress,  ward  all  hurt  from  his  head . 
Thou  know’st  not  how  hard  his  condition  must  be: 

When  the  root  has  been  cut,  is  there  life  in  the  tree? 

Caress  not  and  kiss  not  a  child  of  thine  own 
In  the  sight  of  an  orphan  neglected  and  lone. 

If  the  orphan  sheds  tears,  who  his  grief  will  assuage? 

If  his  temper  should  fail  him,  who  cares  for  his  rage  ? 

0  see  that  he  weep  not,  for  surely  God’s  throne 
Doth  quake  at  the  orphans  most  pitiful  moan  l 
With  infinite  pity,  with  tenderest  care, 

Wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  brush  the  dust  from  his  hau . 

No  shield  of  parental  protection  his  head 
Now  shelters :  be  thou  his  protector  instead  ! 
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When  the  arms  of  a  father  my  neck  could  enfold 
Then ,  then  was  I  crowned  like  a  monarch  with  gold. 

If  even  a  fly  should  upon  me  alight 

Not  one  heart  but  many  were  filled  with  affright, 

While  now  should  men  make  me  a  captive  and  thrall , 

No  friend  would  assist  me  or  come  to  my  call. 

The  sorrows  of  orphans  full  well  can  I  share, 

Since  I  tasted  in  childhood  the  orphan's  despair .” 

On  his  father’s  death,  according  to  Dr.  Ethe,  whose  article 
on  Persian  Literature  in  vol.  ii  (pp.  212—368)  of  the  Grundriss 
der  Iranischen  Philologie  contains  (on  pp.  292—296) 
Sa and  travefs*011  t^e  best  account  of  Sacdf  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  he  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Atabek  of  Fdrs,  Sacd  b.  Zangi,  whose  accession  took 
place  in  a.d.  1195,  and  in  honour  of  whom  the  poet  took  the 
pen-name  of  <c  Sacdl  ”  as  his  nom  de  guerre  ;  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  celebrated 
Nidhamiyya  College  of  Baghdad.  This  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  first  of  the  three  periods  into  which  Dr. 
Thoffihis  iPifelod  Ethe  divides  his  life,  viz.,  the  period  of  study, 
which  lasted  until  a.d.  1226,  and  was  spent  chiefly 
at  Baghdad.  Yet  even  during  this  period  he  made,  as  appears 
from  a  story  in  Book  v  of  the  Gulistan ,  the  long  journey  to 
Kashghar,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  entered  “  in  the  year  when 
Sultan  Muhammad  Khwarazmshah  elected,  on  grounds  of 
policy,  to  make  peace  with  Cathay  ”  ( Khata ),  which  happened 
about  the  year  a.d.  1210.  Even  then,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  anecdote,  his  fame  had  preceded  him  to  this  remote 
outpost  of  Islam  in  the  north-east,  a  fact  notable  not  merely  as 
showing  that  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  reputation  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  but  as  confirming  what  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  emphasise  as  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  knowledge  and  news  were  at  this  time  transmitted 
throughout  the  realms  of  Islam. 

While  at  Baghdad  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
eminent  Sufi  Shaykh  Shihdbu’d-Dln  Suhrawardi  (died  in 
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a.d.  1234),  of  whose  deep  piety  and  unselfish  love  of  his 
fellow-creatures  Sacdi  speaks  in  one  of  the  anecdotes  in  the 
Bustan.  Shamsu’d-Din  Abu’l-Faraj  ibnu’l-Jawzl,  as  we  learn 
from  an  anecdote  in  Book  ii  of  the  Gulistdn ,  was  another  of 
the  eminent  men  by  whose  instruction  he  profited  in  his 
youth. 

The  second  period  of  Sacdi’s  life,  that  of  his  more  extensive 
travels,  begins,  according  to  Dr.  Ethe,  in  a.d.  1226,  in  which 
year  the  disturbed  condition  of  Fdrs  led  him  to 
Thpeeriod.nd  quit  Shiraz  (whither  he  had  returned  from  Bagh¬ 
dad),  and,  for  some  thirty  years  (until  a.d.  1256) 
to  wander  hither  and  thither  in  the  lands  of  Islam,  from  India 
on  the  East  to  Syria  and  the  Hijaz  on  the  West.  To  his 
departure  from  Shiraz  he  alludes  in  the  following  verses  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Gulistdn  : — 

' *  0  knowest  thou  not  why,  an  outcast  and  exile, 

In  lands  of  the  stranger  a  refuge  I  sought  ? 

Disarranged  was  the  world  like  the  hair  of  a  negro 
When  I  fled  from  the  Turks  and  the  terror  they  brought . 
Though  outwardly  human,  no  wolf  could  surpass  them 
In  bloodthirsty  rage  or  in  sharpness  of  claw  ; 

Though  within  was  a  man  with  the  mien  of  an  angel, 

Without  was  a  host  of  the  lions  of  war. 

At  peace  was  the  land  when  again  I  beheld  it  ; 

E’en  lions  and  leopards  were  wild  but  in  name. 

Like  that  was  my  country  what  time  I  forsook  it, 

Fulfilled  with  confusion  and  terror  and  shame : 

Like  this  in  the  time  of  ’Bu  Bakr  the  Atabek 
I  found  it  when  back  from  my  exile  I  camel 


SaMPs  return  to  his  native  town  of  Shiraz,  to  which  he 
alludes  in  the  last  couplet  of  the  above  poem,  took  place  in 
a.d.  1256,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
TperiocLd  third  period  of  his  life,  that,  namely,  in  which 
his  literary  activity  chiefly  fell.  A  year  after  his 
return,  in  a.d.  1257,  published  his  celebrated  mathnawl 
poem  the  Bustan ,  and  a  year  later  the  Gulistdn ,  a  collection  of 
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anecdotes,  drawn  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  observation  and 
experience,  with  ethical  reflections  and  maxims  of  worldly 
wisdom  based  thereon,  written  in  prose  in  which  are  embedded 
numerous  verses.  Both  these  books  are  so  well  known,  and 
have  been  translated  so  often  into  so  many  languages,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  them  at  length  in  this  place.1 

We  have  already  said  that  Sa{dPs  travels  were  very  exten¬ 
sive.  In  the  course  of  them  he  visited  Balkh,  Ghazna,  the 
Panjab,  Somnath,  Gujerat,  Yemen,  the  Hijaz  and  other 
parts  of  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Syria,  especially  Damascus  and 
Baalbekk  ( Ba'labakk ),  North  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
travelled,  in  true  dervish-fashion,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
mixed  with  all  sorts  of  people  :  in  his  own  writings  (especially 
the  Gulistan )  he  appears  now  painfully  stumbling  after  the 
Pilgrim  Caravan  through  the  burning  deserts  of  Arabia,  now 
bandying  jests  with  a  fine  technical  flavour  of  grammatical 
terminology  with  schoolboys  at  K&shghar,  now  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Franks,  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  the 
company  of  Jews  in  the  Syrian  town  of  Tripoli,  now  engaged 
in  investigating  the  mechanism  of  a  wonder-working  Hindoo 
idol  in  the  Temple  of  Somnath,  and  saving  his  life  by  killing 
the  custodian  who  discovered  him  engaged  in  this  pursuit.2 
This  last  achievement  he  narrates  with  the  utmost  sang  froid 
as  follows  : — 

“  The  door  of  the  Temple  I  fastened  one  night , 

Then  ran  like  a  scorpion  to  left  and  to  right  ; 

Next  the  platform  above  and  below  to  explore 
I  began ,  till  a  gold-broidered  curtain  1  saw, 

And  behind  it  a  priest  of  the  Fire-cult 3  did  stand 
With  the  end  of  a  string  firmly  held  in  his  hand. 


1  Ethe  ( loc .  cit.,  pp.  295-6)  gives  a  copious  and  excellent  bibliography. 

3  This  story  is  told  by  Sa'di  at  the  end  of  ch.  viii  of  the  Bustdn. 

3  It  is  astonishing  how  little  even  well-educated  Muslims  know  about 
other  religions.  Sa'di,  for  all  his  wide  reading  and  extensive  travels, 
cannot  tell  a  story  about  a  Hindoo  idol-temple  without  mixing  up  with  it 
references  to  Zoroastrian  and  even  Christian  observances. 

35 
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As  iron  to  David  grew  pliant  as  wax, 

So  to  me  were  made  patent  his  tricks  and  his  tracks, 

And  I  knew  that  ’twas  he  who  was  pulling  the  string 
When  the  Idol  its  arm  in  the  Temple  did  swing. 

When  the  Brahmin  beheld  me,  most  deep  was  his  shame, 

For  ' tis  shame  to  be  caught  at  so  shabby  a  game. 

He  fled  from  before  me,  but  I  did  pursue 
And  into  a  well  him  head-foremost  I  threw, 

For  1  knew  that,  if  he  should  effect  his  escape, 

I  should  find  myself  soon  in  some  perilous  scrape, 

And  that  he  would  most  gladly  use  poison  or  steel 
Lest  1  his  nefarious  deed  should  reveal . 

You  too,  should  you  chance  to  discover  such  trick, 

Make  away  with  the  trickster  :  don't  spare  him  l  Be  quick  / 
For,  if  you  should  suffer  the  scoundrel  to  live, 

Be  sure  that  to  you  he  no  quarter  will  give, 

And  that  though  on  your  threshold  his  head  should  be  bowed 
He  will  cut  off  your  head,  if  the  chance  be  allowed. 

Then  track  not  the  charlatan' s  tortuous  way, 

Or  else,  having  tracked  him,  smite  swiftly  and  slay  / 

So  I  finished  the  rogue,  notwithstanding  his  wails, 

With  stones ;  for  dead  men,  as  you  know,  tell  no  tales.** 

When  Sacdi  is  described  (as  he  often  is)  as  essentially  an 
ethical  poet,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  correct  as  this 
view  in  a  certain  sense  undoubtedly  is,  his  ethics 

Sa'di  as  an  ,  i  •  rr  r  ,  , 

“ethical”  are  somewhat  different  from  the  theories  com- 

teacher. 

monly  professed  in  Western  Europe.  The  moral 
of  the  very  first  story  in  the  Gulistdn  is  that  “  an  expedient 
falsehood  is  preferable  to  a  mischievous  truth.”  The  fourth 
story  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show  that  the  best  education 
is  powerless  to  amend  inherited  criminal  tendencies.  The 
eighth  counsels  princes  to  destroy  without  mercy  those  who 
are  afraid  of  them,  because  tc  when  the  cat  is  cornered,  it  will 
scratch  out  the  eyes  of  the  leopard.”  The  ninth  emphasises 
the  disagreeable  truth  that  a  man’s  worst  foes  are  often  the 
heirs  to  his  estate.  The  fourteenth  is  a  defence  of  a  soldier 
who  deserted  at  a  critical  moment  because  his  pay  was  in 
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arrears.  The  fifteenth  is  delightfully  and  typically  Persian. 
A  certain  minister,  being  dismissed  from  office,  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  dervishes.  After  a  while  the  King  wished  to 
reinstate  him  in  office,  but  he  firmly  declined  the  honour. 
“  But,”  said  the  King,  <CI  need  one  competent  and  wise  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  State.”  “  Then,”  retorted  the  ex- 
minister,  “  you  will  not  get  him,  for  the  proof  of  his  possessing 
these  qualities  is  that  he  will  refuse  to  surrender  himself  to 
such  employment.”  The  next  story  labours  this  point  still 
further  :  “  Wise  men,”  says  Saffil,  cc  have  said  that  one  ought 
to  be  much  on  one’s  guard  against  the  fickle  nature  of  kings, 
who  will  at  one  time  take  offence  at  a  salutation,  and  at 
another  bestow  honours  in  return  for  abuse.”  And,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  how  very  sensible  and  how  very  unethical 
is  the  following  (Book  i,  Story  22)  : — 

u  It  is  related  of  a  certain  tormentor  of  men  that  he  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  stone  a  certain  pious  man.  The  dervish  dared  not 
avenge  himself  [at  the  time],  but  kept  the  stone  by  him  till  such 
time  as  the  King,  being  angered  against  his  assailant,  imprisoned 
him  in  a  dungeon.  Thereupon  the  dervish  came  and  smote  him 
on  the  head  with  the  stone.  ‘  Who  art  thou,’  cried  the  other,  ‘  and 
why  dost  thou  strike  me  with  this  stone  ?  ’  ‘I  am  that  same  man/ 
replied  the  dervish,  ‘  on  whose  head  thou  didst,  at  such-and-such  a 
date,  strike  this  same  stone.’  ‘Where  wert  thou  all  this  time?’ 
inquired  the  other.  ‘  I  was  afraid  of  thy  position,’  answered  the 
dervish,  ‘  but  now,  seeing  thee  in  this  durance,  I  seized  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  for  it  has  been  said  : — 

“  When  Fortune  favours  the  tyrant  vile , 

The  wise  will  forego  their  desire  a  while. 

If  your  claws  are  not  sharp ,  then  turn  away 
From  a  fearsome  foe  and  a  fruitless  fray. 

'Tis  the  silver  wrist  that  the  pain  will  feel 
If  it  seeks  to  restrain  the  arm  of  steel. 

Wait  rather  till  Fortune  blunts  his  claws  : 

Then  pluck  out  his  brains  amidst  friends’  applause  l  ”  ’ n 

Indeed,  the  real  charm  of  Sacdl  and  the  secret  of  his  popu- 
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larity  lies  not  in  his  consistency  but  in  his  catholicity  ;  in  his 
works  is  matter  for  every  taste,  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
the  most  refined  and  the  most  coarse,  and  from 
°of  Sa‘dLy  his  pages  sentiments  may  be  culled  worthy  on  the 
one  hand  of  Eckhardt  or  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or 
on  the  other  of  Caesar  Borgia  and  Heliogabalus.  His  writings 
are  a  microcosm  of  the  East,  alike  in  its  best  and  its  most 
ignoble  aspects,  and  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that, 
wherever  the  Persian  language  is  studied,  they  are,  and  have 
been  for  six  centuries  and  a  half,  the  first  books  placed  in  the 
learner’s  hands. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  almost  exclusively  of  Sa‘dl’s  most 
celebrated  and  most  popular  works,  the  Gulistan  and  the  Biistan , 
but  besides  these  his  Kulliyydty  or  Collected  Works, 
comprise  Arabic  and  Persian  qasldasy  threnodies 
( marathl)y  poems  partly  in  Persian  and  partly  in  Arabic 
( mulamma(,dt ),  poems  of  the  kind  called  tarj?-bandy  ghazalsy  or 
odes,  arranged  in  four  groups,  viz.,  early  poems  ( ghazaliyyat-i - 
qadlma)y  tayyibat  (fine  odes),  baddy?  (cunning  odes),  and 
khawatlm  (“  signet-rings  ”  or,  as  we  might  say,  “  gems  ”), 
besides  quatrains,  fragments,  isolated  verses,  obscene  poems 
( hazaliyyat\  and  some  prose  treatises,  including  three  mock- 
homilies  of  incredible  coarseness  ( khabithat)y  several  epistles 
addressed  to  the  Safrib-Dhvdny  or  first  prime  minister  of 
Hulagfi  Khan  the  Mongol,  and  his  successor,  Shamsu’d-Din 
Muhammad  Juwaynf,  some  amusing  but  not  elevating  anec¬ 
dotes  labelled  Mudhikat  (Facetiae),  a  Pand-ndmay  or  Book  of 
Counsels,  on  the  model  of  ‘Attar’s,  and  others. 

It  would  evidently  be  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  or  give 
specimens  of  each  of  these  many  forms  in  which  the  activity 
of  Sa‘dl  manifested  itself.  Nor  is  the  above  list 
Sundu5t  quite  exhaustive,  for  Sa‘di  has  the  reputation  ot 
being  the  first  to  compose  verse  in  the  Hindustani 
or  Urdu  language,  something  of  which  he  apparently  acquired 
during  his  Indian  travels,  and  specimens  of  these  verses  I  have 
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met  with  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  though  as  to  their  genuineness  I  do  not  venture  to 
express  an  opinion.  He  also  composed  some  Fahlawiyyat ,  or 
poems  in  dialect,  specimens  of  which  I  published  in  the 
J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1895,  in  a  paper  entitled  “  Notes  on 
the  Poetry  of  the  Persian  Dialects”  (see  especially  pp.  792- 
802).  There  is  one  poem  of  his  not  mentioned  in  this  article, 
and  on  which  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hand,  which  contains 
couplets  in  a  considerable  number  of  languages  and  dialects. 
Until,  however,  we  have  both  a  better  text  of  Sahil’s  works 
and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  these  mediaeval  dialects  of  Persian, 
a  doubt  must  always  remain  as  to  the  poet’s  real  knowledge  of 
them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  were  very  u  impres¬ 
sionist,”  and  that  he  really  knew  no  more  about  them  than  do 
some  of  those  who  write  books  about  Ireland,  to  which  they 
endeavour  to  give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  by  spelling  English 
words  in  a  grotesque  manner,  and  peppering  the  pages  with 
distorted  or  ill-comprehended  Irish  words  like  “  musha,” 
“acushla  machree,”  and  a  mavourneen.” 

In  Persia  and  India  it  is  commonly  stated  that  Sa‘dl’s 
Arabic  qasldas  are  very  fine,  but  scholars  of  Arabic  speech 
regard  them  as  very  mediocre  performances.  His 

Sa'di’s  qasidas.  °  J 

Persian  qasidas  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  fine, 
especially  one  beginning  : — 

“  Set  not  thy  heart  exclusively  on  any  land  or  friend, 

For  lands  and  seas  are  countless ,  and  sweethearts  without  end I 

Another  celebrated  qaslda  is  the  one  in  which  he  laments 
the  destruction  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols  and  the  violent 
death  of  the  Caliph  al-Musta^im  in  a.d.  1258.  Of  this  a 
specimen  has  been  already  given  at  pp.  29-30  supra. 

In  his  ghazals ,  or  odes,  as  already  said,  Sacd{  is  considered  as 
inferior  to  no  Persian  poet,  not  even  H&fidh.  The  number  of 
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these  ghazals  (which,  as  already  explained,  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  Tayyibat ,  Badayi\  Khawatlm ,  and  u Early  Poems”), 
is  considerable,  and  they  fill  pages  of 

Sa'di’s  ghazals.  ?  J  .  .  r  b 

the  Bombay  lithographed  edition  of  the  Kul- 
liyyat  published  in  a.h.  1301  (=  a.d.  1883-84).  I  give  here 
translations  of  two,  which  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  rest. 
The  first  is  as  follows 

“  Precious  are  these  heart-burning  sighs,  for  lo , 

This  way  or  that,  they  help  the  days  to  go. 

All  night  I  wait  for  one  whose  dawn-like  face 
Lendeth  fresh  radiance  to  the  morning's  grace. 

My  Friend's  sweet  face  if  I  again  might  see 
I’d  thank  my  lucky  star  eternally. 

Shall  I  then  fear  man’s  blame  ?  The  brave  man’s  heart 
Serves  as  his  shield  to  counter  slander's  dart. 

Who  wins  success  hath  many  a  failure  tholed. 

The  New  Year’s  Day  1  is  reached  through  Winter's  cold. 

For  Layla  many  a  prudent  lover  yearns, 

But  Majnun  wins  her ,  who  his  harvest  burns. 

I  am  thy  slave  :  pursue  some  wilder  game  : 

No  tether’s  needed  for  the  bird  that’s  tame. 

A  strength  is  his  who  casts  both  worlds  aside 
Which  is  to  worldly  anchorites  denied. 

To-morrow  is  not  :  yesterday  is  spent : 

To-day,  O  Sa'di,  take  thy  heart’s  content !  ” 

The  second  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Shirazis,  by  reason 
of  the  well-deserved  compliment  paid  to  their  city. 

“  0  Fortune  suffers  me  not  to  clasp  my  siveetheart  to  my  breast, 
Nor  lets  me  forget  my  exile  long  in  a  kiss  on  her  sweet  lips  pressed, 
The  noose  wherewith  she  is  wont  to  snare  her  victims  far  and 
wide 

I  will  steal  away,  that  so  one  day  I  may  lure  her  to  my  side. 


1  The  Persian  New  Year’s  Day  (Nawruz)  falls  at  the  Vernal  Equinox 
(about  March  21st),  and  coincides  with  the  outburst  of  flowers  and 
verdure  which  makes  even  the  deserts  of  Persia  so  beautiful  in  the  season 
of  spring. 
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Yet  I  shall  not  dare  caress  her  hair  with  a  hand  that  is  over-hold, 
For  snared  therein,  like  birds  in  a  gin,  are  the  hearts  of  lovers 
untold. 

A  slave  am  I  to  that  gracious  form,  which,  as  I  picture  it, 

Is  clothed  in  grace  with  a  measuring-rod,  as  tailors  a  gar¬ 
ment  fit. 

O  cypress-tree,  with  silver  limbs,  this  colour  and  scent  of  thine 
Have  shamed  the  scent  of  the  myrtle-plant  and  the  bloom  of  the 
eglantine. 

Judge  with  thine  eyes,  and  set  thy  foot  in  the  garden  fair  and  free, 
And  tread  the  jasmine  under  thy  foot,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Judas- 
tree. 

O  joyous  and  gay  is  the  New  Year's  Day,  and  in  Shiraz  most 
of  all ; 

Even  the  stranger  forgets  his  home,  and  becomes  its  willing  thrall. 
O'er  the  garden  s  Egypt,  Joseph-like,  the  fair  red  rose  is  King, 

And  the  Zephyr,  e'en  to  the  heart  of  the  town,  doth  the  scent  of  his 
raiment  bring. 

O  wonder  not  if  in  time  of  Spring  thou  dost  rouse  such  jealousy, 
That  the  cloud  doth  weep  while  the  flowrets  smile,  and  all  on 
account  of  thee  ! 

If  o' er  the  dead  thy  feet  should  tread,  those  feet  so  fair  and  fleet, 
No  wonder  it  were  if  thou  should’ st  hear  a  voice  from  his  winding- 
sheet. 

Distraction  is  banned  from  this  our  land  in  the  time  of  our  lord 
the  King, 

Save  that  1  am  distracted  with  love  of  thee,  and  men  with  the 
songs  I  sing.” 


Not  much  biographical  material  is  to  be  gleaned  from  these 
odes,  though  in  one  (Bombay  lithograph  of  a.h.  1301,  p.  58), 
Sa‘dl  speaks  of  himself  as  being  in  danger,  through  love,  of 
losing  in  five  days  the  reputation  for  wisdom  and  prudence 
which  he  had  built  up  in  fifty  years,  while  there  are  a  good 
many  allusions  to  his  patron  the  Sdhib-Diwan,  one  of  which 
occurs  in  an  ode  written,  apparently,  just  as  Sa(dl  was  about  to 
leave  Shiraz  for  Baghdad.  In  this  he  says  (p.  1 1 7 )  : — 

Dilam  az  suhbat-i-Shiraz  bi-kulli  bi-g’rift : 

Waqt-i-an-ast  ki  pursi  khabar  az  Baghdad-am. 
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Hich  shak  nist  ki  faryad-i-man  anja  bi-rasad— 

‘ Ajab  ar  Sdhib-i-Diwan  na-rasad  farydd-am  l 
Sa‘diyd,  hubb-i-watan  gar  chi  hadithist  sahib, 

Na-tuwdn  murd  bi-sakhti  ki  man  inja  zadam  ! 

“  My  soul  is  weary  of  Shiraz,  utterly  sick  and  sad  : 

If  you  seek  for  news  of  my  doings,  you  will  have  to  ask  at 
Baghdad. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Premier  there  will  give  me  the  help 
I  need  ; 

Should  he  help  refuse  to  one  like  me,  I  should  deem  it  strange 
indeed  ! 

Sa'di,  that  love  of  one’s  native  land  is  a  true  tradition  is  clear ! 1 
But  I  cannot  afford  to  die  of  want  because  my  birth  was 
here  1  ” 

Another  point  worth  noticing  is  that  a  considerabie  num¬ 
ber  of  verses  from  Sa(dFs  Diwan  occur  not  only  (which  is 
Verses  of  Sa'di’s  natural  enough)  in  his  Gulistan ,  but  (which  is 
fof/ls/'inlmdby  more  curious)  in  the  Diwan  of  his  equally  famous 
Hdfidh.  but  more  modern  fellow-townsman  Hafidh.  In 
a  cursory  reading  I  have  found  eight  examples  of  the  former 
class,  and  three  of  the  latter,  and  probably  a  careful  search 
would  reveal  more.  To  begin  with  the  first  class,  on  p.  37  of 
the  Tayyihat  in  the  Bombay  lithographed  edition  of  a.h.  1301 
(No.  clxiii)  we  find  the  verse  : — 

Na  anchundn  bi-tu  mashghul-am ,  az  bihishti  ru} 

Ki  yad-i-khwishfan-am  dar  damir  mi-dyad. 

“  O  thou  whose  face  is  of  Paradise,  my  preoccupation  with  thee 
is  not  such  that  thought  of  myself  can  enter  my  mind.” 

This  verse  is  quoted  in  chap,  v  of  the  Gulistan. 

Again,  in  the  Badayi c  (p.  93),  occurs  the  verse  : — 

An-ra  ki  jay  nist ,  hama  shahr  jdyi-ust , 

Darwish  har  kuja  ki  shab  dmad  sarayi-ust. 

“  The  whole  town  is  the  home  of  him  who  has  no  home  : 

The  poor  man’s  house  is  wherever  night  overtakes  him.” 

x  The  tradition  in  question  is  very  well  known,  and  runs  :  Hubbu’l - 
wafan  mina’l-Imdn — “Patriotism  is  a  part  of  Faith.” 
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In  chap,  iii  of  the  Gulistan  this  verse  occurs3  with  the 
following  modification  of  the  first  hemistich  : — 

“  Shab  har  tuwangari  bi-sard’ t  hami  ravad 

“At  mglit  every  rich  yuan  goes  to  a  house!’ 

Again,  on  p.  99  of  the  Baddy?  occurs  the  hemistich  : — 

“  Banda  chi  da‘wa  kunad  ?  Hukm  khuddwand-rdst  !  ” 

“What  objection  can  a  servant  raise?  It  is  for  the  master  to 
command  1  ” 

This,  also  with  the  addition  of  a  new  hemistich  to  match  it, 
likewise  occurs  in  chap,  i  of  the  Gulistan ,  in  the  story  of  4  Amr 
ibn  Layth  and  his  slave.  The  other  verses  in  the  Diwdn 
which  also  occur  in  the  Gulistan  are  the  following.  Two 
couplets  from  the  ghazal  on  p.  100  beginning  : — - 

Muallim-at  hama  shukhi  u  dilbari  amukht; 

Jafd  u  naz  u  ‘itdb  u  sitamgari  amukht. 

“Thy  master  taught  thee  all  [the  arts  of]  coquetry  and  heart¬ 
stealing  ; 

He  taught  thee  cruelty,  coyness,  recrimination  and  tyranny.’' 
The  couplet  (on  p.  1 1 5  of  the  Baddy?)  : — 

(Ajab  az  kuslita  na-bdshad  bi-dar-i-khayma-i-Dust : 

1 Ajab  az  zinda,  ki  chun  jan  bi-dar  award  salim  !  ” 

“There  is  no  wonder  at  him  who  is  slain  at  the  door  of  the 
Beloved’s  tent : 

The  wonder  is  at  the  survivor,  in  what  way  he  saved  his  soul 
alive.” 

The  couplet  (on  p.  144  ot  the  Khawatim )  - 

Diddr  mi-numai,  u  parliiz  mi-kuni  : 

Bdzar-i-khwish  u  atash-i-ma  tiz  mi-kuni. 

“Thou  showest  thy  face  and  withdrawest  : 

Thou  makest  brisk  thine  own  market  and  the  fire  which 
consumes  us.” 
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And  lastly  (on  p.  145  of  the  Khawatim ),  a  modification  of 
the  verses  from  the  Preface  of  the  Gulistan  already  translated 
on  p.  528  supra. 

In  the  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  this  work  treating  of 
the  Poetry  and  Rhetoric  of  the  Persians,  mention  was  made  of 
the  figure  called  tadmin ,  or  the  inclusion  by  a  poet  in  his  verse 
of  a  hemistich,  a  couplet,  or  more,  from  the  works  of  another 
poet ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  in  order  to  avoid  incurring 
a  charge  of  plagiarism  ( sirqat ),  it  was  incumbent  on  the  poet 
making  use  of  this  figure  either  to  cite  only  verses  so  well 
known  to  every  educated  person  that  no  one  could  suppose  he 
intended  to  ascribe  them  to  himself,  or,  if  he  quoted  from  a 
less-known  poet,  to  make  formal  mention  of  that  poet’s  name. 
The  fact  that  Hafidh,  in  the  following  passages  where  he 
introduces  verses  by  his  predecessor  Sacdl,  makes  no  such 
acknowledgement  of  their  provenance  is  another  proof  (were 
any  needed)  of  the  great  popularity  of  Safill’s  lyric  poetry. 

In  one  of  his  most  celebrated  odes  Hafidh  says  : — 

Bad-am  gufti  u  khursand-am  :  ‘afaka’llah,  niku  gufti : 
Jawab-i-talkh  mi-zibad  lab-i-la'  l-i-shakar-kha-rd  I  ” 

“  Thou  didst  speak  me  ill,  and  I  am  content :  God  pardon  thee, 
thou  didst  speak  well : 

A  bitter  answer  befits  a  ruby  lip  which  feeds  on  sugar  !  ” 

The  first  half  of  this  verse  occurs  in  Sa‘dl’s  Tayylbdt  (p.  86, 
No.  ccclxxxiii),  as  follows  : — 

Bad-am  gufti  u  kliursand-am  :  ‘afdka’llah,  niku  gufti  : 

Sag- am  khwandi  u  khushnud-am  :  jazdka’llah,  karam  kardt  ! 

The  hemistich  with  which  it  is  here  joined  means : — 

Thou  didst  call  me  a  dog,  and  I  acquiesced  :  God  reward  thee 
thou  didst  confer  on  me  a  favour  !  ” 

Again  in  the  Baddy?  (p.  107,  No.  lxxvii)  Sa£dl  says 
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Juz  in-qadar  na-tuwdn  guft  dar  jamal-i-tu  ‘ayb, 

Ki  mihrabdni  az  an  tab ‘  u  khu  na-mi  dyad. 

“  One  can  mention  no  defect  in  thy  beauty  save  this, 

That  love  comes  not  forth  from  that  nature  and  disposition.” 

Hafidh  has  taken  the  first  hemistich  of  this  verse,  and  joined 
it  with  the  following  one  of  his  own  : — 

Ki  khal-i-mihr  u  wafd  nisi  ru-yi-zibd-rd. 

“  That  the  beauty-spot  of  love  and  fidelity  is  not  on  that  fair 
face.” 

Again  in  the  Tayyibat  (p.  80,  No.  ccclix)  Sa‘dl  says  - 

Zawqi  chnndn  na-darad  bi  dust  zindagdni: 

Dud-am  bi-sar  bar  dmad  zin  dtash-i-nihdni. 

“Life  without  the  Friend  has  no  great  attraction: 

My  head  is  enveloped  in  smoke  [of  the  heart,  i.e.,  sighs]  by 
reason  of  this  hidden  fire.” 

Hafidh  has  taken  the  first  hemistich  of  this,  and  has  supple¬ 
mented  it  by  the  “complete  anagram  ”  of  itself  : — 

Bi-dust  zindagdni  zawqi  chundn  na-darad. 

I  am  not  aware  that  attention  has  hitherto  been  called  to 
this  indebtedness  of  Hafidh  to  his  predecessor,  and  on  this 
account  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  what  some  may  be 
tempted  to  regard  as  unnecessary  elaboration. 

The  lesser  poets  of  this  epoch  are  many,  and  from  ‘Awfl’s 
Lubabu  l-Albab  alone  a  list  of  at  least  fourscore  who  were 
more  or  less  contemporary  with  the  three  great 
LthSisrperiod.°f  Poets  to  whom  this  chapter  is  specially  devoted 
might,  I  should  think,  be  compiled.  Lack  of 
space,  however,  compels  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  brier 
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mention  of  two  of  the  most  notable,  viz.,  Sharafu’d-Din 
Muhammad  Shufurvah  and  Kamalu’d-Din  Ismafil,  called 
Khallaqu  l-Ma^anl,  “the  Creator  of  Ideas,”  both  of  Isfahan. 
A  third  poet,  Amir  Khusraw  of  Dihli  (Delhi),  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  might  appear  to  entitle  him  to  notice,  is  omitted  on 
the  principle  already  laid  down  that  India  is  wholly  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  this  book,  and  I  will  therefore  only  say 
that  he  was  born  at  Patiy&li  in  a.d.  1253,  died  at  Dihli  in 
a.d.  1325,  and  worked  chiefly  on  the  lines  of  Nidhami  of 
Ganja. 

Sharafu’d-Din  Shufurvah  and  Jamalu’d-Din  4Abdu’r-Razzaq 
(the  father  of  Kamalu’d-Din  Ismail)  were  both  panegyrists  of 
the  Sadr -i-Khuj and,  the  Chief  Judge  ( Qadi  l-qudat ) 
Sshufuivah!n  °f  Isfahan,  and  belong  to  a  somewhat  older 
generation  than  the  poets  of  whom  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  for  the  latter  died  in  a.d.  1192  and  the  former 
in  a.d.  1204.  Both  of  them  came  into  conflict,  under  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous 
chapter  (pp.  397-398  supra\  with  Khaqani’s  pupil  Mujiru’d- 
Din-i-Baylaqani,  who  satirised  them  with  bitterness,  and  is  said 
to  have  forfeited  his  life  in  consequence.  They  also  satirised 
one  another  in  the  intervals  of  praising  their  common  patron.  I 
have  met  with  nothing  of  Jamalu’d-Din’s  which  specially  im¬ 
pressed  me,  but  Sharafu’d-Din  Shufurvah  has  a  remarkably  fine 
poem  describing  the  past  splendour  and  actual  devastation  of 
Isfahan,  of  which  I  published  the  text  in  my  Account  of  a  Rare 
Manuscript  History  of  Isfahan ,  published  in  the  J.R.A.S .  for 
1901  (pp.  53—55  of  the  tirage-a-part). 

Kamalu’d-Din  Ismafll,  u  the  Creator  of  Ideas,”  son  of  the 
above  Jamalu’d-Din  cAbdu’r-Ruzzaq,  was,  like  his  father, 
essentially  a  panegyrist.  Amongst  those  whose 
praises  he  sung  were  Ruknu’d-Din  Sacid  b. 
Mashad  ;  several  of  the  Khwarazmshahs,  in¬ 
cluding  Tukush,  Outbu’d-Din  Muhammad  and  Jalalu’d- 
Din  ;  Husamu’d-Din  Ardashir,  King  of  Mazandaran  ;  and 
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the  Atabeks  of  Fars,  Sa’d  b.  Zangi  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Abu  Bakr  b.  Sa‘d,  both  of  whom  we  have  already  met  with  as 
patrons  of  Sa‘di.  Kamalu’d-Din  was  one  of  the  many  illus¬ 
trious  victims  who  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols. 
According  to  Dawlatshdh  (pp.  152-3  of  my  edition)  he  was 
both  rich  and  liberal  ;  but,  meeting  with  ingratitude  from 
some  of  the  recipients  of  his  favours,  he  reviled  and  cursed  the 
people  of  Isfahan  in  verses  whereof  this  is  the  purport  : — 

“  0  Lord  of  the  Seven  Planets ,  send  some  bloodthirsty  pagan 
To  make  Dar-i-Dasht  like  a  [bare]  plain  (dasht),  and  to  cause 
streams  (ju)  of  blood  to  flow  from  Jupara  l 1 
May  he  increase  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  by  cutting  each 
one  into  a  hundred  pieces  t  ” 

His  malign  wish  was  soon  only  too  completely  fulfilled,  for 
the  Mongol  army  under  Ogotay  entered  Isfahan  in  or  about 
a.d.  1237,  and  proceeded  to  torture,  plunder,  and  massacre  in 
its  usual  fashion.  At  this  time,  according  to  Dawlatshah  (who, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  is  of  little  weight  as  an 
authority,  and  much  addicted  to  romance),  Kamalu’d-Din 
Ismacil  had  adopted  the  ascetic  life  and  habit  of  the  Sufis,  and 
had  retired  to  an  hermitage  situated  outside  the  town,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  was  not  for  some  time  molested.  The 
Isfahdnls  took  advantage  of  this  to  deposit  in  his  custody  some 
of  their  treasures  and  valuables,  which  he  concealed  in  a  well 
in  the  courtyard  of  his  hermitage.  One  day,  however,  a 
Mongol  boy  armed  with  a  crossbow  fired  at  a  bird  in  this 
courtyard,  and  in  doing  so  dropped  his  u  drawing-ring  ”  ( zih - 
gtr)f  which  rolled  into  the  well  wherein  the  treasure  was 

*  These  are  two  districts  of  Isfahan,  introduced  on  account  of  the  word¬ 
play  to  which  each  of  them  is  here  made  to  lend  itself.  See  Le  Strange’s 
Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate ,  p.  205. 

3  On  the  “  Mongolian  loose”  and  “drawing-ring  ”  in  shooting  with  the 
bow,  see  the  volume  on  Archery  in  the  Badminton  Library  (London, 
1894),  pp.  79-81. 
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hidden.  Search  for  the  ring  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
treasure  ;  the  Mongol  greed  was  aroused,  and  poor  Kamal  was 
put  to  the  torture  to  make  him  reveal  other  hoards  of  treasure 
which  they  supposed  him  to  possess.  In  his  death-agony  he 
is  said  to  have  written  with  his  life-blood  the  following 
quatrain  — • 


“  When  life  dissolves ,  fierce  anguish  racks  the  soul ; 

Before  His  Face  this  is  the  least  we  thole; 

And  yet  withal  no  word  I  dare  to  breathe : 

This  is  his  prise  who  renders  service  whole  /  ” 

In  the  history  of  a  nation— -and  still  more  in  its  intellectual 
history — there  comes  no  point  where  we  can  say  with  perfect 
satisfaction  and  confidence,  u  Here  ends  a  period.” 

Conclusion.  .  .  .  ...... 

Yet,  for  practical  convenience,  such  dividing- 
lines  must  needs  be  made  ;  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  in  the  history  of  Persia,  and,  indeed,  of  Islam,  no  sharper 
dividing-line  between  ancient  and  comparatively  recent  times 
can  be  found  than  the  catastrophe  of  the  Mongol  Invasion. 
From  this  awful  catastrophe  Islam  has  never  recovered, 
especially  in  its  intellectual  aspects.  The  Mongols  as  a 
world-power,  or  even  as  a  political  factor  of  importance,  have 
long  disappeared  from  the  scene,  but  they  changed  the  face  of 
a  continent,  and  wrought  havoc  which  can  never  be  repaired. 
The  volume  which  I  now  at  last  bring  to  a  conclusion  covers 
a  period  of  only  about  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  but  I  think 
that,  should  health  and  leisure  be  vouchsafed  to  me  to  bring 
the  history  down  through  the  remaining  six  centuries  and  a 
half  to  our  own  times,  it  will  be  easier  in  a  volume  of  this  size 
to  give  adequate  treatment  to  the  later  and  longer  period  than 
to  the  earlier  and  shorter,  whereof  I  now  close  the  account — 
an  account  which,  however  prolix  and  detailed  it  may  seem  to 
the  casual  reader,  is  in  reality,  as  I  acutely  realise,  lamentably 
sketchy  and  inadequate.  Yet  had  I  waited  until  I  could  see 
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my  way  to  making  it  adequate,  I  should  never  have  finished 
this  volume  at  all  ;  and  in  literature  as  in  love  there  is  deep 
truth  in  the  Turkish  proverb: — 

“  Yar-siz  qalir  kimesni  ‘ ayb-siz  yar  isteyan  ” — 

which,  rendered  into  English,  means  : — 

"Surely  he  remaineth  friendless  who  requires  a  faultless  friend.” 
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In  the  following  Index  the  prefixes  Abu  (“Father  of  .  .  .’’),  and  Ibn  (“Son  of  .  .  .”)  are 
disregarded  in  the  arrangement  of  Muhammadan  names  into  which  they  enter  :  thus,  for 
example,  such  names  as  Abu  Tahir  and  Ibn  Sina  are  to  be  sought  under  T  and  S  respec¬ 
tively.  A  hyphen  prefixed  to  a  name  indicates  that  it  is  properly  preceded  by  the  Arabic 
definite  article  at- ;  the  letter  b.  between  two  names  stands  for  ibn,  “  son  of  .  .  Names 
of  books,  both  Oriental  and  European,  are  printed  in  italics. 

For  typographical  reasons,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  omit  in  the  Index  the  accents 
indicating  the  long  vowels  and  the  dots  and  dashes  distinguishing  the  hard  letters  in  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  names  and  words  which  it  comprises.  The  correct  transliteration  of 
such  words  must  therefore  be  sought  in  the  text. 


A 

Aaron,  228 

Aaron  (Ahrun),  father  of 
Barhebrseus,  q.v.,  468 
Aba,  217,  300,  416 
‘Abbas  of  Merv  (Persian 
poet),  13 

-‘Abbas  b.  -Muttalib  (ancestor 
of  the  Abbasid  Caiiphs), 
30 

‘Abbas  of  Ray  (persecutor  of 
Isma'ilis),  312 

Abu'l-‘Abbas  Ahmad  (the  son 
of -Musta'sim,  the  last  Ab¬ 
basid  Caliph),  463 
Abu’l-'Abbas  -Ghammi(minis- 
terof  Qabus  b.  Washmgir), 
104 

Abu’l-'Abbas  -Ruyani,278,  280 
‘Abbasid  Caliphs,  2,  6,  9,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  29,  30,  90,  93,  104, 
165,  169,  172,  173,  196,  210, 
216,  217,  220,  229,  275,  281, 
304,  312,  426-466 
‘Abbasiyya  Mausoleum  (in 
Tus),  138 
‘Abdak  (poet),  399 
Abdul  Clialiq  Akundow,  273 
‘Abdu’l-Ghani  -Nabalusi,  504 
‘Abdu’l-Husayn  Khan  of 
Kashan,  Hajji  Mirza  — ,  5 
‘Abdu’l-Jabbar  -Khujani,  280 
‘Abdu’l-Khaliq,  273 
'Abdu’llah  -Ansari.  See  An¬ 
sar  i 

‘Abdu’llah  b.  Fadlu’llah(called 
Wassaf-i-Hadrat,  “  ihe 
Panegyrist  of  the  Court”), 
17,  443.  See  also  Wassaf, 
Ta’rikh-i-  Wassaf 


‘Abdu’llah  b.  Mahmud  of 
Chach,  263 

‘Abdu’llah  b.  Maymun  al- 
Qaddah,  196,  215 
‘Abdu’llah  b.  -Muqaffa',  350- 
351 

'Abdu’llah  b.  Tahir  (governor 
of  Khurasan),  275 
‘Abdu’l-Latif  b.  -Khujandi, 
3H 

‘Abdu’l-Malik  (Umayyad  Ca¬ 
liph),  85 

‘Abdu’l-Malik  b.  Attash,  313. 

See  Ibn  'Attash 
‘Abdu’l-Malik  of  ‘Abkara, 
Qadi  — ,  280 

‘Abdu’l-Qadir  of  Gilan, 
Shaykh  — ,  496 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman  b.  ‘Awf,  477 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman-  Sumayrami 
(Wazir  of  Barkiyaruq’s 
mother),  3x1 

‘Abdu’r-Razzaq  of  Tus,  137 
‘Abdu’s-Salam  (chamberlain 
of  Qabus  b.  Washmgir), 

103 

‘Abdu’l-Wahid,  Hajji — (name 
adopted  by  Hermann  Bick- 
nell),  76 

‘Abdu’l- Wahid-Ruyani,  31 1, 
354.  357-359 

‘Abdu’l-Wasi‘  -Jabali,  341,  342 
Ibn  ‘Abdun,  354 
Abernetliian  Society  (St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital),  205 
Abhar,  172,  204,  316 
Abiward,  97,  107,  366 
-Abiwardi  (poet),  88,  299 
Abjad  computation,  76-77 
Abraha  the  Abyssinian,  79 
Abraham,  197,  228 

36 


Abyssinia,  529 

Achsemenian  Kings  of  Per¬ 
sia,  3,  405 
Acre,  200,  203,  222 
Adabu'd  -  Dunya  wa'd  -  Din 
(by  -Mawardi),  289 
‘Ada’iri  (Persian  poet),  70. 
See  Ghadairi 

Adam,  197,  216,  228,  268,  322, 
428,  469,  513,  524 
Aden,  9,  183 

Adharbayjan,  73,  172,  202,  203, 
282,  364,  394,  402,  412,  413, 
414,  416,  428,  456,  469 
Adib  Sabir  (poet),  298,  303, 
308,  332,  333-336,  389 
'Adnani  (poet),  271 
‘Adudu’d-Dawla  (Buwayhid), 
93.  1 15,  280 

‘Adudu’d-Din  Tughanshah  b. 

Mu’ayyad,  414 
^Ethiopians,  223 
.^Etiology,  Poetical  —  ( Husn - 
i-ta'lil),  74 

Afdal-i-Kashi  (Persian  poet), 
no,  256 

Afdalu’d-Din  Ibrahim  b.  Ali, 
39i.  393-  See  Khaqani 
Afclalu  d-Din  of  Sawa  (philo¬ 
sopher),  399 
Afghan  language,  3 
Afghanistan,  10,  49,  94,  9 S>, 
101,  165,  181 
Afghans,  5,  305 
-Aiiaki,  Shamsu’d-Din  Ahmad 
517.  518,  519.  523.  524 
Afrasiyab,  113,  137 
Africa,  North  — ,  10,  165,  166, 
196,  199,  223,  31 1,  529.  See 
also  Maghrib 
Africa,  East  — ,  21c 
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Afridhun,  113.  See  Feridun 
Agha  Khan,  201,  210,  460 
Ahadith  (pi.  of  Hadith,  q.v.), 

4.  275,  512 

-Ahkamu’ s-Sultaniyya  (by 

-Mawardi),  289 
Ahlu’l-Bayt  (the  Family  of 
the  Prophet),  231,  235 
Ahlu’l-Buyutat  (members  of 
the  seven  oldest  houses  of 
the  ancient  Persian  no¬ 
bility),  103 
Ahlwardt,  171,  293 
Ahmad,  in  the  sense  of  Mu¬ 
hammad  the  Prophet  (q.v.), 
291 

Ahmad  b.  ‘Abdu’l-Malik  b 
‘Attash,  202,  205.  See  also 
I  bn  ‘Attash 

Ahmad  b.  -Dahhak  (nephew 
of  Ibnu’l-'Alqami),  464 
Ahmad-i-Farighun,  280 
Ahmad  b.  Malikshah.  182 
Ahmad  b.-Hasan  -Maymandi, 
98,  105,  134,  137,  139,  140 
Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Abi 
Bakr  of  Khalanjan,  135, 
141 

Ahmad  Khan,  King  of 
Samarqand,  298,  313 
Ahmad  Khan,  Taqudar  — , 
440,  441,  444 
Ahmad  -Khujistani,  13 
Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Yahya  Fasih  of  Khwaf 
(author  of  the  Mujmal ), 
370 

Ahmad  -  i  -  Razi,  Amin  — 
(author  of  Haft  Iqlini), 

509 

Ahmad  b.  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Ali,  337. 
See  Nidhami-i-'Arudi-i- 
Samarqandi 

Ahmadil  b.  Wahsudan,  311 
Abu  Ahmad  b.  Abi  Bakr 
(Arabic  poet),  92 
Ahwaz,  146 
Ahwazi  (poet),  228 
‘A’isha,  229 

‘Aja'ibu'l-MakhluqatQoy  -Qaz- 
wini),  482,  483 
Akbar,  351 
Akhlaq-i-Jalali,  261 
Akhlaq-i-N asiri,  220,  456,  485 
Akhlat,  177,  222 
-Akhtal  (Arabic  poet),  389 
Akhtar (“the  Star,”  a  Persian 
newspaper),  5 

Akhti  (a  noble  of  Tirmidh), 
334 

Akhtisan  b.  Minuchihr,  394, 
398,  402,  414 
‘Akif  (poet),  256 
‘Aks  (in  rhetoric),  56 
Alamut,  ix,  193,  203,  204,  207, 
209,  210,  298,  301,  310,  (ety¬ 
mology,  31 1),  316,  393,  446, 

451.  453,  454,  455,  456,  458, 
459,  460,  473,  485 
“  Alau,”  452.  See  Hulagu 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla.  See  *Ali  b. 
Faramarz 


‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  b.  Kakuya 
(Buwayhid),  107,  115 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  Khass  Beg, 
288 

‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  Muhammad, 

97 

‘Ala’u’d-Dawla  Simnani,  256 
‘Ala’u’d-Din  (Persian  engi¬ 
neer),  442 

‘Ala’u’d-Din  (son  of  Mawlana 
Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi),  515 
‘Ala’u’d-Din  ‘Ata  Malik.  See 
‘Ata  Malik-i-Juwayni  and 
fuwayni 

‘Ala’u’d-Din  Husayn  of  Ghur 
(called  Jahan-suz,  q.v.),  306, 
381 

‘Ala’u’d-Din  Juwayni  (Sahib 
Diwan),  485.  See  also 
Sahib  Diwan 

‘Ala’u’d  -  Din  Kay-qubad 
(Seljuq  of  Rum),  515,  516 
‘Ala’u’d-Din  (or  Qutbu’d-Din) 
Khwarazmshah.  See  Mu¬ 
hammad  Khwarazmshah 
‘Ala’u'd-Din  Muhammad  b. 

-Hasan,  207,  456,  457 
‘Ala’u’d-Din  b.  Qumaj,  384 
Abu'l-‘Ala  of  Ganja,  342,  392, 
393 

Abu’l-Ala  -Ma'arri,  88,  222, 
354 

Abu’l-‘Ala  al-Mufaddal,  315 
Abu’l-‘Ala  Sa‘id  of  Nishapur, 
3ii 

‘Alawi,  story  of  a  young  — , 
279 

‘Alawi  Madani,  314,  315 
‘Alawi  Imams,  195,  200,  215. 

See  also  Fatimids,  Imams 
Alchemy,  498 

Aldang  (slang  word  for  a 
“clown”  or  “lout”),  92 
Aleppo  ( Halab ),  177,  203,  222, 
431,  468,  469,  475,  476,  497, 
5i6 

Alexander  the  Great,  3,  113, 
157,  280,  281,  400,  41 1.  See 
also  Iskandar,  Sikandar 
Alexander  Book.  See  Iskan- 
dar-nama 

Alexandria,  203,  475,  484,  491, 
521,  522 

Alfiyya  Shalfiyya  (or  Shala- 
qiyya),  323 

L’Algebre  d'Omar  Alkhayya- 
mi,  250. 

Algiers,  199 

‘Ali  b.  ‘Abbas  -Majusi  (physi¬ 
cian  of  ‘Adudu’d-Dawla), 
114 

‘Ali  b.  Ahmad  Asadi.  See 
Asadi  of  Tits  the  younger. 
‘Ali  Bahadur  (Mongol  magi¬ 
strate),  464 

‘Ali  the  carpenter  (Khaqani's 
father),  391 

‘Ali  Chelebi  (author  of  Huma- 
yun-nama ),  351 
‘Ali  b.  Faramarz,  ‘Ala’u’d- 
Dawla  — ,  36-38 
‘Alib.  Ma’mun-Farighuni,237 


‘Ali  b.  Miskawayhi,  114 
‘Ali  Nasa’i,  Ustad  — ,  222 
‘Ali  Panidhi  (poet),  335 
‘Ali  Piruza,  called  Diwarwaz 
(poet  of  Tabaristan),  93, 
ii5 

‘Ali  b.  Abi’r-Rija  of  Ghazna 
(poet),  344 

‘Ali  b.  Shadhan  (governor  of 
Balkh),  175 

‘Ali  Shatranji  (poet),  343 
‘Ali  Sipihri  (poet),  335 
‘Ali  b.  Abi  Talib,  11,  92,  134, 
136,  163,  193,  194,  195,  21 1, 
228,  229,  234,  281,  285,  330, 
357,  420,  470,  508 
‘Ali  b.  ‘Uthman  -Jullabi  -Huj- 
wiri,  288 

‘Ali  Zaynu’l- ‘Abidin,  Imam — , 
194 

Abu  ‘Ali  b.  Afdal,  312 
Abu  ‘Ali  Ahmad  Shadan,  367 
Abu  ‘Ali,  ‘Amid  of  Khurasan, 
182 

Abu  ‘Ali-Hasan  b  Ishaq,  175. 

See  Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
Abu  ‘Ali  Mansur  (Fatimid 
Caliph),  104 

Abu  ‘Ali  b.  Simjur,  202,  280, 
281 

Abu  ‘Ali  b.  Sina.  S ee  Avicenna 
‘Ali-Ilahi  (sect),  194 
“  A.  L.  M.,"  79,  278 
Almagest,  106 

“  Aloadin,”  207.  See  ‘Ala’u'd- 
Din 

Alp  Arslan,  36,  167,  170,  172- 
180,  214,  294,  298,  304 
Alptigin  (Turkish  slave, 
founder  of  Ghaznawi 
Dynasty),  94 

Ibnu’l-'Alqami,  462,  464,  466 
Altai  Mountains,  445 
Altigin  (Khan  of  Samarqand), 
180 

‘Am‘aq  of  Bukhara  (poet),  298, 
303,  335,  336 

Ambergris,  Hair  compared  to 
— ,  121 

“  Ambidexter  ”  {Dhu'l-Yami- 
nayn),  10 
America,  246,  256 
American  Revolution,  44 
Amid,  312 

‘Amid  of  Khurasan,  Abu  ‘Ali 
— ,  182 

‘Amid  of  Khurasan,  Suri  h 
Mughira,  139 

‘Amid  Safiyyu’d-Din  Abu 
Bakr  Muhammad  b.  Hu¬ 
sayn  Rawanshahi,  338,  339, 
340 

‘Amidu’d-Din  Abu’l-Fath  Mu- 
dhaffar  of  Nishapur,  274 
‘Amidu’l-Mulk,  173.  See  -Kun~ 
duri 

Amin  Ahmad-i-Razi  (author 
of  the  Haft  Iqlini),  369,  370 
Amini  (Persian  poet),  157 
Aminu’s-Sultan  (late  Prime 
Minister  of  Persia).  181 
Amir  (title  of  — ),  90 
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Amiranshah  b.  Qawurt  (Sel- 
juq  of  Kirman),  i8i,  323 
-Amir  bi'amri'llah,  Caliph  — , 
3ii 

Amiru’l-Haramayn,  183 
Amphibology  ( Iham ),  52,  61 
‘Amr  (the  tailor),  53 
‘Amr-i-Layth  (Saffari),  280, 

281,  537' 

Abu  ‘Amr  (poet  of  Tabaris- 
tan),  93 

Amul,  354,  358,  480 
Amuy  (Oxus),  272.  See  Oxus 
Anagram  ( Maqlub ),  59,  60 
Andalusia,  45,  489,  498,  500 
Anisu' l-Muriilin  wa  Shamsu- 
’l-Majalis,  270 

Anisu' T‘ Uslishaq(“the  Lovers’ 
Companion,”  by  Sharafu’d- 
Din  Rami,  translated  by 
Huart),  19,  83 

“Annihilation  in  God”  ( Fana 
fi'llah),  514 

Anoshak-rubano.  See  Anu- 
shirwan,  of  which  this  is 
the  Pahlawi  form 
‘Anqa  (legendary  bird),  33, 153, 
396.  See  also  Simurgh 
Ansab  (of  -Sam'ani),  468 
-Ansari,  Shaykh  ‘Abdu’llah  — 
of  Herat,  246,  256,  269-270 
Antichrist,  231,  428 
Antioch,  183,  469 
Antithesis  ( Muladadd ),  62 
Anushirwan,  Khusraw  —  the 
Sasanian  King,  32,  103,  214, 
275.  277.  279,  281,  34L  350. 
404.  See  also  Nushirwan 
Anushirwan  b.  Khalid  (min¬ 
ister-historian),  166, 191, 192, 
299,  354.  36o,  361,  362,  472, 
473 

Anushtigin  (founder  of  the 
second  dynasty  of  Khwar- 
azmshahs),  181,  307,  426 
Anwar-i-Suhayli,  17,  89,  351, 
352 

Anwari  (Persian  poet),  34,  38, 
84,  1 16,  256,  27 1,  298,  303, 
308,  309,  316,  320,  333.  341- 

345,  346.  347.  364-39L  397, 
399,  401,  412,  413,  414,  417, 
418,  421,  424,  425,  483,  525 
Anwaru' t-Tahqiq  (by  Shaykh 
‘Abdu’llah  Ansari),  270 
‘Aq.q,  Valley  of  — ,  504 
'Aql-nama  (of  Sana'i),  318 
Aq-Sunqur,  187 
Arab  Conquest,  I,  4,  6,  142, 
149,  432,  442,  462 
Arabia,  10,  168,  406,  504,  529 
Arabian  Nights,  409 
Arabian  sciences,  5,  6-7,  13, 
1 14,  441,  463,  466 
Arabian  Year,  151,  152 
Arabic  language,  4-8,  11,  19, 
79,  92,  103,  105,  174,  175, 
232,  317,  355.  392,  399,  443, 
467 

Arabic  verses  translated  into 
Persian  and  vice  versa,  29, 
94,  1 1 2,  326 


Arabs,  18,  24,  42,  44,  53,  81,  84, 
86,  87,  88,  103,  124,  165,  194, 
228,  281,  442,  476,  506 
Ibnu’l-'Arabi,  Shaykh  Mu- 
hiyyu’d-Din  — ,  489,  495, 
497-501,  502,  503,  508 
‘Arafa,  151 

‘Arafat,  Mount  — ,  242 
Arbela,  475 
Arbil,  446 
Ardahan,  204 

ArdashirBabakan(the  founder 
of  the  Sasanian  Dynasty), 
144,  228,  310 

Ardashir  b.  Hasan.  See  Hu- 
samu’d-Dawla 

Arghash  Farhadwand  (King 
of  Gilan),  277 
Arghun,  453,  469 
‘Ari  (“bare”  or  plain  prose), 
20 

‘Arif  (  =  gnostic),  522 
Aristotle,  96,  106,  281,  285 
Ark  of  Noah,  227 
Armada,  Spanish  — ,  427 
Armenia,  10,  281 
Armenians,  177,  179,  441 
Arnold,  Matthew  — ,  144 
Arrajan,  204,  224,  316,  361 
Arran,  456 
Arraniyya,  428 
‘Arraq,  Abu  Nasr  — ,  96,  97 
Arrows  used  to  convey  mes¬ 
sages,  309 

Arslan,  meaning  of  — ,  303 
Arslan  Arghun  (Malikshah’s 
brother),  167,  177,  301 
Arslan  b.  Ibrahim  of  Ghazna, 
305 

Arslan  Jadhib  (governor  of 
Tus  for  Sultan  Mahmud  of 
Ghazna),  170 

Arslan  Khatun  Khadija(Seljuq 
princess,  married  to  the 
Caliph  -Qa’im),  167,  172 
Arslan  Payghu.  See  Payghu 
Kalan 

Arslanshah  (Seljuq  of  Kir¬ 
man),  304 

Arte  of  English  Poe.sie  (by 
George  Puttenham),  22,  46, 
49,  5L  52,  57,  58,  60,  61,  63, 
66 

Aryans,  143 

Arzanu'r  -  Rum  (Erzeroum), 
222 

Arzhang-i-Mani  (the  Picture- 
gallery  of  Manes),  329 
As'ad,  ‘Amid  — ,  125,  127,  128 
As'ad,  Ustad  —  of  Mihna,  367 
Asadi  of  Tus  (the  elder),  116, 
148-152  (the  younger),  18, 
148,  271,  272-274,  326 
Asas,  197.  232 

-A'sha  (Arab  poet),  32,  33,  389 
-A'sha  Ma’mun  b.  Gays  (Arab 
poet),  33 

Ash'ari  (sect),  174 
Ashi‘atu'l-Lama‘at  (of  Jami), 
500 

‘Ashura  (the  10th  of  Muhar- 
ram),  151 


Asia  Minor,  165,  166,  168,  177, 
183,  199-  303,  444,  447.  496, 
497,  515,  524,  529-  See  also 
Rum 

Asiatick  Miscellany ,  384 
‘Asjadi  (Persian  poet),  116, 
123,  129,  256,  285,  483 
‘Askar  (Asker,  the  poet  in 
Morier's  Hajji  Baba),  52 
Asrar-nama  (of  ‘Attar),  507 
Asraru’t-Tawhid  fi  Maqamati 
’ sh-Shaykh  Abi' s-Sa‘id,  262-3 
Assassins,  11,  35,  165,  169,  184, 
187,  191,  193,  196,  204-211, 
(etymology,  204),  220,  295, 

302,  310,  31 1,  312,  313,  314, 
354,  358,  393,  446,  449,  45  L 

452,  453,  458,  459,  460,  473 
485,  517 

Astarabad,  139,  153 
Astrology,  247-248,  316,  365- 
368,  382,  437,  484 
Atabek,  Title  of  — ,  181 
Atabeks,  73,  364,  541 
Atabeks  of  Mawsil,  History 
of  —  by  Ibnu’l-Athir,  468 
Abu'l-'Atahiya  (Arabic  poet), 
370 

‘Ata  Malik-i-Juwayni  (author 
of  the  Ta'rikh-i-Jahan- 
gusha),  193,  306-308,  331, 
332,  333,  358,  434,  439,  443, 

453,  458,  459,  460,  473,  483- 
See  also  Juwayni 

Atasli  Kada  (of  Lutf  ‘Ali 
Beg),  218,  244,  369,  370 
-Atharu’l-Baqiya  (al-Biruni’s 
“  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Nations”),  ior,  103,  105 
AthariCUBilad  (of  -Qazwini), 
218,  251,  252,  370,  482-483 
Athiru’d-Din  (poet),  256 
Athiru’d-Din  Akhsikati  (poet), 
344,  399,  425 

Athiru’d-Din  of  Merv  (poet), 
344 

Ibnu’l-Athir  (the  historian), 
1 01,  104,  107,  1 18,  1 19,  134, 
160,  166,  167,  168,  170,  171, 
173-176,  180,  181,  184,  185, 
187,  188,  190,  199,  201-204, 
307,  311-313,  349,  367,  368, 
414,  427,  430,  434,  435,  436, 
439,  450,  468,  474 
Atsiz  (Khwarazmshah),  298, 

303,  307-309,  330,  331-334, 
346,  426 

‘Attar,  Shaykh  Faridu’d-Din 
— ,  256,  259,  262,  264,  298, 
3*7,  322,  443,  489,  494,  506- 
515,  521,  532 

Ibn  ‘Attash,  184,  202,  203,  205, 
313-316 

Atwaqu’ dh-Dhahab  (by  -Za- 
makhshari),  362 
Averroes(Ibn  Rushd),  295 
Avesta,  3 

Avestic  language,  3,  8 
Avicenna  (Abu  ‘Ali  ibn  Sina), 
96,  97,  98,  106-111,  1 1 5,  222, 
251,  256,  261,  267,  288.  346, 
377,  488 
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‘Awarifu'l-Ma'arif  (of  Shi- 
habu’d-Din  Suhrawardi), 
496 

Awhadi  (poet),  256 
Awhadu’d-Din  of  Kirman 
(poet),  483,  500 
‘Awfi,  Muhammad  13,  93, 
94,  116,  1 17,  120,  123,  129, 
130,  131,  132,  147,  148,  153, 
154,  156,  157,  158,  160,  161, 
249,  271,  272,  274,  276,  310, 
316,  318,  323,  327,  328,  333, 
334.  337,  342,  343,  355,  35*5, 
365,  370,  373,  375,  38x,  398, 
402,  412,  424,  475,  477*479, 

508,  539 

Awsafu’ l  Ashraf  (by  Nasiru'd- 
Din  Tusi),  486 

Ayaz  (Malikshah’s  brother), 
167,  180 

Ayaz  b.  Aymaq  Abu’n-Najm 
(favourite  of  Sultan  Mah¬ 
mud  of  Ghazna),  38,  119, 
140 

Aymaq,  Abu’n  -  Najm  — 
(father  of  Ayaz),  119 
‘Ayn  Jalut,  Battle  of  — ,  446 
‘Ayntab,  Battle  of  — ,  446 
‘Aynu’l-Mulk  Husayn  -Ash- 
‘ari,  478 

‘Ayyadi  (poet),  357 
Abu  Ayyub  (companion  of 
the  Prophet),  269 

-Azhar,  Jami‘u’1 - (Cairo), 

223,  502 

Azhidahaka,  228.  See  Dah- 
hak 

Azraqi,  Abu  Bakr  (or  Abu’l- 
Mahasin)  b.  Isma'il  (Persian 
poet),  39,  135,  298,  323 
‘Azza,  269 


B 

Baalbekk,  529 
Baba  Ja'far,  260 
Baba  Kamal  of  Jand,  493 
Baba  Tahir  ‘Uryan  (quatrain 
writer),  246,  259-261,  263 
Babar,  353 
Babel,  30 

Babis  (sect  of  the  — ),  41,  70, 
89,  187,  202,  460 
41  Baboo  Persian,”  353 
Babylon,  329 

Bacher,  400,  401,  402,  403,  408, 
411 

Badakhshan,  126,  321,  509 
Badayi  (of  Sa'di),  532,  534, 
536,  537,  538 

Badihi-i-Sajawandi  (Persian 
poet),  256 

Badiu’z-Zaman-Hamadhani, 
22,  87,  88,  94,  112,  113,  346, 
347,  359,  389 

Badr  (Fatimid  general),  203 
Badru’d-Din  Lulu  (Atabek 
of  Mawsil),  460 
Badru’d-Din,  Qadi  —  (victim 
of  Mongol  massacre  at 
Bukhara)  438 


Ibn  Badrun,  354 
Bagastana,  284,  405 
Bagh-i-Firdaws,  138 
-Baghawi,  -Farra  al  — ,  299, 
354 

Baghdad,  2,  4,  7,  10,  11,  12, 14, 
29,  90,  92,  93,  104,  1 14,  165. 
169.  172,  173,  176,  179,  182, 
183,  184,  186,  192,  195,  196, 
199,  203,  210,  2x3,  220,  227, 

228,  294,  295,  300,  301,  303, 
304,  311,  312,  355,  358,  361, 
362,  397,  406,  421,  426,  430, 
436,  442,  443,  446,  449,  451, 
453,  45  5,  460,  461,  462,  463, 
464,  465,  467,  480,  481,  485, 

487,  496,  497,  508,  515,  527, 
528,  533,  535,  536 

Baghdad  during  Abbasid 
Caliphate  (by  ie  Strange), 
361 

Bahar,  Temple  of  — ,  54 
Baharistan  (of  Jami),  243,  381 
Baha’u’d-Din  Abu  Bakr  Say- 
yidu’r-Ru’asa,  414 
Baha’u’d-Din  Juwayni,  453 
Baha’u’d-Din  Sultan  Walad, 
5i5,  5i9 

Baha’u’d-Din  Walad,  493,  515 
Baha’u’d-Dawla  (Buwavhid), 
141 

Baha’u’llah  (Mirza  Husayn 
•Ali),  70,  89 

Bahram  Chubin,  91,  113 
Bahram  Gur(Sasanian  king), 
91,  408,  409,  41 1 
Bahram-nama  (  —  Haft  Pay- 
kar,  q.v.),  408 

Bahrami  (poet),  20,  115,  116, 
156 

Bahramshah  b.  Ibrahim  of 
Ghazna,  297,  305,  306,  317, 
318,  319,  341,  349 
Bahru' l-Haqa' iq(by  Najmu’d- 
Din  Daya),  496 
Bahura  (sect),  201 
Baju  Noyan,  461 
-Bakharzi,  Abu’l-Qasim  ‘Ali 
b.  -Hasan  b.  Abi  Tayyib  — , 
100,  xi4,  256,  355-357 
Bakhshis  (Mongol  priests), 
442 

Bakhtiyari  of  Ahwaz  (Persian 
poet),  146 

Abu  Bakr  (Caliph),  194,  228, 

229,  240,  420 

Abu  Bakr  ‘Abdu’llah  b.  Mu¬ 
hammad  Shahawar.  See 
Najmu’d-Din  Daya 
Abu  Bakr  b.  Ishaq,  139 
Abu  Bakr  b.  Sa’d-i-Zangi,  460, 

488,  491,  528,  541 

Abu  Bakr  b.  -Salmani  of 
Kalash,  342  (=  Suzani) 
Abu  Bakr  Kuhistani,  278 
-Bakri  (geographer),  299 
Baku,  394 
Ba'labakk,  529 
-Baladhuri  (historian),  138 
-Bal’ami,  Abu’l-Fadl  — (trans¬ 
lator  of  -Tabari’s  history), 
1 1 5,  230,  280,  281 


Balasaghun,  428 
Balkh,  146,  153,  169,  175,  180, 
182,  200,  218,  225,  227,  228, 
247,  277  281,  299,  306,  307, 
317,  338,  346,  348,  364,  377- 
382,  384,  386,  390,  397,  438, 
446,  470,  515,  529 
Baluchistan,  10 
Bamiyan,  439,  446 
Banakat,  437,  446 
Band  (strophe),  23 
Bang  (bhang),  205 
Banias  (Baniyas),  210,  316 
Bankipur  Library,  257 
Barbad  of  Jarid  (Tabari  poet), 
93.  115 

Barbier  de  Meynard,  282,  482 
Barda',  Barda'a,  Bardha'a, 
282^ 

Barges,  Abbe  — ,  504 
Barhebraeus,  468,  469,  477 
Barkiyaruq  (Seljuq),  185,  297- 
302,  3ix,  312. 

Barmak,  House  of  — .  See 
Barmecides 

Barmecides,  54,  183,  475 
“  Barzakh,”  498 
Bashshar  b.  Burd  (poet  and 
sceptic),  34 

Basra,  200,  224,  360,  462 
Batili  troops  (North  Africa), 
223 

Batinis  (“Esoterics”), 169, 187, 
196,  202,  2x4,  215,  230,  231, 
295,  312.  See  Isma'ilis, 
Assassins,  Sect  of  the  Seven, 
Carmaihians,  Fatimids,&c. 
Batson,  Mrs.  H.  M.  — ,  249 
Bawand,  House  of  — ,  135 
Baward,  170.  See  A  biward 
Ibnu' l-Bawwab,  488 
Bayanu’ UAdyan,  288 
Bayazid  of  Bistam,  222,  229 
Baybars  (-Malik-Dhahir),  446 
-Baydawi,  ‘Abdu’llah  b.‘ Umar 

— .  487 

Baydu,  444,  452 
Bayhaq,  304 

-Bayhaqi,  Abu’l-Hasan — ,  254 
Baylaqan,  397,  446 
-Baysani  (Arabic  writer),  87 
Baysunghur’s  preface  to 
Shahnama,  139 
Bayt  (so-called  14  couplet  ”), 
24,  25,  26,  29,  30,  42 
Ibn  Baytar,  477,  487 
Baytu’sh-Sha'r  and  Baytu’sh- 
Shi'r,  24 

Baytuz  (governor  of  Bust), 

99 

Bedouin,  223,  462 
Behistun,  (Bagastana,  Bisu- 
tun),  3,  284,  405 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Rabbi, 
— ,  205 
Beresine,  435 
Berlin  Library,  276,  478 
Bethlehem,  222 
Be3TOut,  186,  222,  469,  488 
Bhakar  (in  India),  478 
Bi'at  (oath  of  allegiance),  202 
Bible,  4,  230 
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Ribliotheque  Rationale 
(Paris),  244,  245,  260,  473, 
477.  481 

Bicknell,  Hermann  — ,  76 
Bidpai,  Fables  of — ,350.  See 
Kalila  and  Ditnna 
Bilqis  (Queen  of  Sheba),  512 
Bintu'n-Najjariyya,  345 
-Biruni,  Abu  Rayhan  — ,  go, 
91,  96-98,  101,  103,  105 
Bishr-i-Darghush,  335 
Bishr-i-Isfara’ini,  335 
Bisitun,  Mt.,  284 
Bist  Bab  dar  marifat-i -  : 
Ustnrlab  (by  Nasiru’d-Din 
Tusi),  485 
Bitlis,  222 

Black,  John  Sutherland  — , 
469 

Bland,  Nathaniel  — ,  21 1,  218, 
478 

Blochet,  43s 
Blochmann,  19,  24,  83 
Bodleian  Library,  288 
de  Boer,  Dr.  T.  J.  — ,  293 
Bombay,  318,  379,  498,  534 
Books  burned,  heretical  — , 
160,  193 

Borgia,  Caesar  — ,  532 
Brahmins,  266,  321,  530 
“  Brazier  Dynasty,”  10.  See 
Saffaris 

Brill,  Messrs.  — ,  of  Leyden, 
94 

Brinton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Curtis  — ,  259 

British  Museum  Library,  276. 
288 

Brockelmann,  101,  102,  106, 
289,  293.  295.  333.  360,  406, 
484,  485.  486,  488,  497 
Buddhism,  440,  442,  444,  445 
Budge,  Dr.  E.  W.  — ,411 
Bugha,  Amir  — ,  300 
Bughra,  437 
-Buhturi,  228,  389 
Bukhara,  12,  15,  16,  27,  90,  92, 
95,  99, 100,  102, 106, 107,  114, 
167,  170,  183,  303,  335,  343, 
428,  437.  446.  447,  459,  478 
Bulaq,  288,  468 
Bulghar,  524 

Bundar.  See  Pindar  of  Ray 
-Bundari,  -Fath  b.  ‘Ali  b. 
Muhammad  — ,  11, 166,  170, 
172,  175-180,  186,  190,  191, 
202,  205,  302,  303,  326,  354, 
360,  472 

-Bunt,  Shaykh  Muhiyyu’d- 
Din  — ,  486 
Buraq,  285 
Buraq  Hajib,  449 
Buraq  the  Turkman,  509 
Burckhardt,  472 
Burhani  (poet,  father  of 
Mu'izzi),  35,  37,  189,  308 
Burhanu’d-Din  of  Tirmidh, 
5i6 

-Burini,  Shaykh  Hasan  — , 

504 

Burns,  Robert  —  (Scotch 
poet),  246 


Burujird,  302 

Bushaq  (Abu  Ishaq,  poet  of 
Shiraz),  82 
Bust,  99,  169,  172 
Bustan,  (of  Sa'di),  77,  80,  496, 
525-530 

-Busti,  Abu’l-Faraj  — ,  280 
Buwayh,  House  of  — ,  11,  87, 
90,  9L  93,  95,  ioo,  101,  102, 
107,  114,  115,  141,  152,  158, 
165,  169-170,  172,  454,  459, 
470 

Buzurg-Ummid,  Kiya  — ,311, 
453,  454 

Buzurjmihr,  279,  281 
Byzantines,  166,  173,  177,  17S, 

274,  399.  44 2.  469 
Byzantium,  409 


C 

Cacopleonasm  (Hasfnv  -  i  - 
qabih),  57 

Cadell,  Miss  Jessie  E.  — , 
258 

Caesar  (Qaysar),  30,  399 
Cairo,  86,  99,  199,  202,  203, 
204,  222,  223,  224,  237,  253, 
289,  363,  435,  446,  460,  468, 
474,  475,  476,  477,  484,  496, 
498,  501,  502 

Calcutta,  249,  355,  372,  384 
Caliphs .  See  under  Ortho¬ 
dox,  Umayyad,  ‘Abbasid, 
and  Fatimid 

Cambridge,  115,  149,  212, 

330,  350,  360,  412,  472,  481, 

521 

“  Candle-qasida,”  154 
Cannabis  Indica,  205.  See 
Hashish 
Capricorn,  42 
Capua,  John  of  — ,  350,  353 
Cardonne,  350 

Carmathians,  n,  1x9,  140, 

193,  214,  230,  295.  See 

Assassins,  Batinis,  Fati- 
mids,  Isma'ilis,  Sect  of  the 
Seven 

Carra  de  Vaux,  106 
Carroll,  Lewis  — ,  45 
Caseneuve,  204 
Cashmere.  See  Kashmir 
Caspian  Sea,  90,  102,  114,  271, 
435,  438,  448 

“Cat  and  Mouse”  ( Mush  u 
gurba  of  ‘Ubayd-i-Zakani), 
78 

Cathay  (Khata),  41,  123,  238, 

307,  527 

Caucasians,  177 
Central  Asia,  210,  447 
Ceuta,  484 
Chach, 263 

Chaghaniyan,  124.  See  also 
Farighun 
Chagatay,  451 

Chaghri  Beg,  167.  See  Da’ud 
b.  Mika’il 
Chaha,  139 


Chahar  Maqala  (the  “  Four 
Discourses  ”  of  Nidhami-i- 
‘Arudi  of  Samarqand),  13, 
14,  15,  20,  35,  38,  39,  88,  89, 
96,  97,  107,  1 14,  X19,  124, 
125,  126,  127,  129,  131,  133, 
134,  I35-L39,  148,  156,  157, 
160,  188,  189,  246,  247,  248, 
249,  255,  299,  302,  305,  306, 
308,  323,  324,  327,  335,  336- 

34°,  346-  370 
Chaldeeans,  469 
Chelebi  Amir  ‘Arif  (grandson 
of  Jalalu'd-Din),  519 
Chenery  (translation  of  al- 
Hariri's  Maqamat),  359 
Chernigov,  450 
Chess,  160 
Chigil,  422 

China,  168,  409,  410,  428, 
442,  444,  447,  450,  452,  512 

524 

Chinese,  442,  453,  461 
Chinese  Tartary,  183 
Chingaj  (Kuyuk’s  wazir), 
45i 

Chingiz  Khan,  12,  193,  382, 
435,  436,  437,  440,  443,  444, 
445,  446,  447,  448,  450,  452, 
456,  473,  49i 
Chitral,  460 
Chodzko,  109 

Chrestomathie  persane  (Sche- 
fer),  288,  435,  489 
Christ,  48,  77,  178,  228,  291 

359 

Christians,  4,  106,  209,  214, 
223,  224,  230,  358,  391,  399, 
440,  441,  442,  444,  445,  451 
469,  471,  529 
Chronogram,  76-77 
Chronology  of  Ancient  Na¬ 
tions  (-Biruni),  101,  103, 

105 

Clarke,  Col.  Wilberforce  — 
411 

Cochin  China,  447 
Coleridge,  452 

Commentary  on  QuPan,  Old 
Persian  — ,  227 
Conrad,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  209 
Constantine,  228 
Constantinople,  5,  13,  29.  82 
183,  442,  488 

Conventionality  of  Persian 
verse,  84 
Copenhagen,  262 
Cordova,  295,  486 
Corea,  447 
“  Couplet,”  24 
Cowell,  Prof.  — ,  108 
Cow-worship,  266 
Cracow,  450 

Crawford,  Lord  —  of  Bal- 
carres,  478 
Crete,  10 
Crimea,  447 
Croesus,  33 

Crusaders,  166,  193,  204,  206 
209 

Ctesiphon,  171 
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Culturgeschichte  d.  Orients  (v. 
Kremer),  290,  482.  See  von 
Kremer 

Cureton,  106,  362 
Cyprus,  io,  452 


D 


Da'd,  85 

Dagh-gah(Branding-ground), 

125  ' 

Dahhak  (Azhidahaka),  228 
Ibnu’d-Dahhak,  Ahmad  — 
(nephew  of  Ibnu’l-'Alqami), 

464 

Da‘i  (Propagandist,  plural 
Du'at),  169,  196,  198,  200, 
201,  202,  203,  206 
Dajjal  (Antichrist),  231 
Damascus,  11,  181,  195,  199, 
203,  222,  3 1 1,  446,  475,  477, 
483,  487,  497,  508,  516,  517, 
5i9,  529 

Damghan,  153,  172,  203,  222, 
446,  449 
Damietta,  429 
“  Dancing  Dervishes,”  518 
Daniel,  228 

Danish  version  of  Kalila  and 
Dimna,  350 

Danish  -  nama  -i-  'Alai,  ft  5, 
288 

Daqiqi  (Persian  poet),  18,  1 16, 
127,  130,  222,  271 
Dar-i-Dasht  (district  of  Isfa¬ 
han),  541 

Dara  b.  Minuchihr  (Ziyarid 
prince),  169 
Darband-i-Shirwan,  428 
Darghush,  Bishr-i-  —  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  335 
Darius,  3,  233,  469 
Darmesteter,  3 

Darrab,  Amir  —  (Isma'ili 
propagandist),  201,  202 
Dasht-i-gur  (Isma'ili  mission- 
house  near  Isfahan),  314 
Dasht-i-Khawaran  (district  in 
Khurasan),  366 
Dastur-i-a'dham  (work  as¬ 
cribed  to  Nasir-i-Khusraw), 
244 

Abu  Da’ud  (Da'i  ’d-Du'at,  or 
chief  propagandist  of 
-Mustansir),  203 
Da’ud  b.  Malikshah,  182 
Da’ud  b.  Mika’il  b.  Seljuq 
(Chaghri  Beg),  167, 172,  175, 
176,  221 
David,  530 

Dawari,  Mirza  —  of  Shiraz 
(Persian  poet),  41 
-Da'wat  -Akhira,  187.  See 
New  Propaganda 
Da’wat-i-Qiyamat  (“  Propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  Resurrection”), 

454 

-Dawldar  -Saghir,  461,  462 
Dawlat-Khana  (Merv),  304 


Dawlatshah  (author  of  the 
“  Memoirs  of  the  Poets  ”), 
15.  16,  19,  35,  69,  70,  89,  1 18, 
120,  121,  123,  124,  129,  130, 
138,  139,  I4°>  148,  M9,  153, 
154,  156,  157.  158,  159.  161, 
188,  190,  225,  244,  249,  254, 
271,  272,  274,  275,  276,  278, 
290,  303,  308,  317,  323,  326, 
330,  33B  333,  334,  337,  341- 
342,  343,  344,  366,  367,  369, 
370,  393,  394,  398,  4C0,  4°L 
402,  412,  413,  415,  419,  421, 
424,  450,  451,  509,  si i,  519, 
54i 

Daylami,  113,  158,  186,  271, 
277,  281,  314,  454,  459 
Daylamite  dialect,  158 
Daylamites,  90,  470.  See  also 
Buwayhids 
Decarchy,  166 

“  Definitions  ”  ( Ta'rifat )  of 
al-Jurjani,  490 
Delhi.  See  Dihli 
Derenbourg,  350,  353 
Dervishes,  261,  262,  263,  460, 
5i8,  531 

-Dhahir  (Fatimid  Caliph),  104 
Dhahir  of  Faryab,  78,  84,  158, 
345,  364,  390,  399,  412-425 
Dhahiri  (sect  or  school),  230, 
295,  362 

Dhahiru’d-Din  Tahir  b.  Mu¬ 
hammad,  412.  See  Dhahir 
of  Faryab 

Dhakhira-i  -  Khwarazmshahi, 
299,  346 

Dhillu’llahi  (“  Shadow  of 
God”),  Title  of  — ,  104 
Dhu’l  -  Qafiyatavm  (Double 
rhyme),  271 

Dhu’l-Qarnayn,  280.  See 
Alexander  the  Great,  Iskan- 
dar,  Sikandar 

Dhu’n-Nun  (of  Egypt),  229, 
505,  521 

Di'bil  (Arabic  poet),  33 
Dictionnaire  geograpnique  de 
la  Perse,  by  Barbier  de 
Meynard,  482 
Dihqan,  141,  175 
Dihli  (Delhi),  448,  488,  540 
Diogenes  Romanus,  177-178 
Directorium  Vitce  Humance, 
350 

Dissertations,  Gladwin’s,  19 
“  Div-i-'Abbasi,”  229 
“  Divine  Right  ”  in  Persia.  194 
Diwarwaz  (Tabari  poet),  93, 

115 

Diya’u’d-Din  b.  -Athir,  487 
Diyar  Bakr,  173 
Dizh-i-Kuh,  184,  202,  313,  314, 
315 

Dnieper,  447 

Dole,  Nathan  Haskell  — ,  256 
Dominicans,  452 
Dorn,  100,  211,  480 
Dropsy,  Arabic  name  of  — ,  7 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
46 

Druzes,  199 


Dualists,  230 

-Dubaythi,  Abu  'Abdi’llah 
Muhammad  — ,  481 
Du-bayti  =  Ruba'i(Q  uatrain), 
q.v. 

Dujayl,  461,  462 
Abu  Dulaf,  133,  373 
Duldul,  285 

Dumyatu'lQasr  (by  -Bak- 
harzi),  100,  114,  355 
-Duruzi,  199 

Dutch  version  of  Kalila  and 
Dimna,  350 


E 

Eckhardt,  532 

Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales 
Vivantes,  83 
Eden,  524 
Edinburgh,  447 
Edward  II.,  441 
Egypt,  9,  10,  11,  165,  166,  187, 
191,  196,  199,  200,  201,  202, 
203,  204,  210,  215,  219,  220, 
222,  227.  446,  468,  475,  497, 
498, 502,  =505,  520,  527 
Egyptians,  8,  446,  471,489,502 
Ef’crayorp),  106 
Elba,  60 
Elburz  Mts.,  90 
Elephant,  Chapter  of  the  — , 
80 

Elephant,  People  of  the  — , 
79-80 

Elephant,  Year  of  the  — ,  79 
Elias  (Ilyas),  401.  See 
Nidhami 

Elizabeth,  Queen  — ,  60,  77 
Elizavetpol,  364,  391,  400,  449 
Elliot,  Sir  H.  M.  —  ( History 
of  India),  470 
Elliott,  John  Bardoe  — ,  478 
England,  246,  483 
English  Language,  5,  350 
Epic,  116,  130.  142-145,  148 
Van  Erpe,  Thomas  — ■.  See 
Erpenius 
Erpenius,  471 

Ertoghrul  (Ottoman  Sultan), 
166 

Esau,  51 

Ethe,  Dr.  H.  — ,  13,  44,  108, 

no,  117,  131,  140-  ML  146, 
147,  149,  153,  161,  163,  191, 
21 1,  218,  221,  224,  226,  228, 
244,  245,  246,  261,  262,  263, 
264,  270,  273,  274,  275,  276, 
289,  308,  311,  318,  325,  326, 
363,  368,  37L  429,  478,  489. 
491,  508,  528,  529,  535 
Euclid,  106,  228,  256 
Euphrates,  426 
Euphuists,  46 

Eupleonasm  (Hashw-i-malih), 
57 

Europe,  166,  256,  442,  447,  478 
Eve,  228 
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Eye,  Pupil  of  the  — ,  how 
named  by  Orientals,  291 
Eyebrows,  various  compari¬ 
sons  of  the  — ,  83 


F 

Facetixe  ( Hazaliyyat )  of  Sa'di, 
45-  532 

Abu’l-Fada’il  Abdu’r-Rahman 
(son  of  -Musta'sim),  463 
Abu’l-Fadl  (Akbar’s  minister), 
351 

Abu’l-Fadl  —  Bal'ami,  230, 
280,  281 

Abu’l-Fadl  —  Kirmani,  307 
Abu’l-Fadl  Majdu’l  -  Mulk 
-Qumi  (minister  of  Malik- 
shah),  186 

Abu’l-Fadl  —  Mikali  (patron 
of  -Tha'alibi),  101 
Abu’l-Fadl  —  Sukkari  (poet), 
of  Merv,  64 

Abu’l-Fadl  Talaqani  (poet), 
157 

Fadlun,  King  of  Ganja,  280 
Fagnan,  21 1,  22 r,  224,  244,  245 
Fahlawiyyat  (Persian  dialect 
poems),  44,  488,  533 
-Fakhri,  Kitabu'l  — ,  85,  171, 
293,  460,  461,  462,  463,  464 
Fakhrud-Dawla,  Buwayhid, 
10 1,  159,  280,  459 
Fakhru’d-Din,  Ahmad  b.  Far- 
rukh  (Firdawsi’s  name),  139 
Fakhru’d-Din  As'ad  of  Gurgan 
(Persian  poet),  271,  274-275, 

483 

Fakhru’d-Din  ‘Iraqi  (Persian 
poet),  500 

Fakhru’d-Din  Khalid  b.  -Rabi' 
(poet),  381 

Fakhru’d-Din  Razi  (philo¬ 
sopher),  256,  455,  4S4,  486 
Fakhru’l- Islam,  357.  See 
Ruyani 

Fakhru’l-Mulk  b.  Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk,  3x1,  313 

Falaki  of  Shirwan  (Persian 
poet),  325,  392 
Falaku’d-Din  Muhammad  b. 
Aydimir,  462 

Falaku’d-Din  Sunqur,  415 
Falaku’l-Ma'ali,  Mmuchihr  b. 

Qabus  — ,  104,  156 
Fana  fi’llah  (“Annihilation  in 
God  ”),  514 

Fanching  (China),  Siege  of 
—  442 
Farahan,  217 

Farahani,  Abu’l-Hasan  — 
(author  of  commentary  on 
Anwari’s  poems),  369,  371, 
39i 

Abu’l-Faraj,  Yuhanna — .  See 
Barhcbrceus 
Abu’l  Faraj  -Busti,  280 
Abu’l-Faraj  of  Runa  (Persian 
poet),  344-  37 3.  389-  39° 
Abu’l  Faraj  of  Sistan  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  153 


Akhu  Faraj  of  Zanjan,  Shaykh 
— ,  401 

Fard  (“  unit”  in  verse),  22,  23 
Farghana,  335 
Farhad,  404,  405,  418 
Farhadwand,  277 
F arhang-i-N asiri,  237 
Ibnu’l-Farid,  498,  501-504. 

See  ‘Umar  b.  -Farid 
Farid-i-Katib  (or  Dabir),  344, 
345-  368,  373,  425 
Faridu’d-Din  ‘Attar.  See 
‘ Attar 

Farighuniyan,  230,  237,  280. 
See  Khwarazmshahs,  first 
dynasty 

Farkhar,  329,  422 
-Farra  -llaghawi,  299,  354 
Akhu  Farrukh  -Rayhani, 
Shaykh  — ,  401 
Farrukhi  (Persian  poet),  19, 
115,  116,  124-128,  129,  328, 
330,  389.  483 

Fars,  92,  177,  180,  204,  426,  449, 
4S7.  527,  528,  541 
Faruq,  420.  See  * Umar 
Faryab,  364,  412,  4x6 
Farzin,  Fortress  of  — ,  489 
Fasih  (author  of  Mujmal, 
q.v.),  381 

Fasihi  of  Jurjan  (Persian 
poet),  271,  275,  276 
Fasila,  24 

Fath  (slave  of  -Mutawakkil), 
279 

Abu’l-Fath,  Khwaja  — ,  373 
Abu’l-Fath  -Busti,  98-100 
Fath  b.  ‘Ali  b.  Muhammad 
-Bundari,  472.  S e&Bundari 
Abu’l-Fath  Muhammad  b. 
Abi’l-Qasim  b.  ‘Abdu’l- 
Karirn.  See  -Shahristani 
Abu’l-Fath  Tahir  b.  Fakhru’l- 
Mulk,  390 

Fatima  (the  Prophet’s  Daugh¬ 
ter),  195,  229,  234 
Fatimids,  11,  104,  162,  165, 
168,  169,  177,  181,  187,  195, 
196,  197,  198,  199,  200,  201, 
202,  203,  204,  206,  210,  215, 
217,  222,  223,  227,  229,  232, 
253,  272,  311,  454 
Fawatu’UWafayat,  255,  485, 
486.  See  Ibn  Shakir 
Feridun,  113,  228,  237,  341 
Ferte,  366,  371 
Abu’l-Fida,  471,  477 
Fida’is,  187,  206,  208,  209 
Fihi  ma  fihi  (by  Jalalu’d-Din 
Rumi),  519 
Fihrist,  114 

Fiqhu'l-Lugha  (by  -Tha'alibi), 
101 

Abu’l-Firas,  389 
Firdaws,  139 

Firdawsi,  1,  6.  8,  13,  18,  19,  26, 
30,  79,  81,  88,  94,  95,  96,  98, 
105,  1 15,  116,  1x8,  119,  120, 
124.  129-149,  228,  256,  278, 
306,  323,  337,  347,  365,  373, 
374,  389,  404,  425,  472,  483, 
525 


Firdawsu’t-Tawarikh,  254 
Fire-worshippers.  See  Zoro- 
astrians 
Firuzkuh,  305 

“  Fitna  ”  (beloved  of  Bahram 
Gur),  409,  411 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  — ,  34, 
108,  142,  164,  191,  246,  249, 
253,  255,  256,  258,  259 
Five  Grades  of  Being,  197 
Fliigel,  20,  490 

Forbes,  Persian  Grammar, 278 
Four  discourses,  14.  See 
Chahar  Maqala 
Fra  Pipino,  208 
“  Frankish  Dog,”  266 
“  Frankish  Tongue,”  209 
Franks,  177,  429,  469,  483,  529 
French,  350 

French  words  in  English,  5 
Fuduli  (Fuzuli)  of  Baghdad 
(Turkish  poet),  406 
Fuqa‘,  135 

- Fusul  wa'l-Ghayat,  290,  293 
Fususu'l-Hikam ,  497,  499,  500 
-Futuhatu’l  -  Makkiyya,  497, 
498 

Futuhi  (Persian  poet),  334, 382 


G 

Gabr.  See  Zoroastrians 
Galen  ( Jalinus ),  96,  106,  281 
Galland,  350 
Ganges,  447 

Ganja  (=  Elizavetpol),  26, 
280,  345,  364,  391,  399,  400, 
449 

Gantin,  Jules  — ,  188,  192,  203, 
217,  254,  273 

Garcin  de  Tassy,  507,  51 1 
“  Garden  of  a  Thousand 
Trees  ”  (Ghazna),  97 
“  Gardens  of  Magic,"  53,  80, 
124.  See  Hada’iqu’s-Sihr 
Garshasp  (Persian  legendary 
hero),  273 

Garshasp  (in  Adharbayjan), 
394 

Garshasp-nama  (by  Asadi 
the  younger),  148,  272,  273 
Gathas,  3 

Gav-parast  (“  Cow- worship¬ 
per  ”  :  Hindus  so  called), 
266 

Gawhar  (wife  of  Jalalu’d-Din 
Rumi),  515 

Gawhar -A’in,  Sa‘dud-Din 
(one  of  Alp  Arslan’s  nobles), 
177,  179 

Gawhar  Khatun,  326 
Gayumarth,  469 
Gebelin,  204 

Geiger  and  Kuhn's  Grundriss , 

150 

Georgia,  281,  449 
Georgians,  177,  449 
German  version  of  Kalita  and 
Dimna,  350 

Germany,  427 
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Geschichte  dcr  arabischen 
Aerzle  (Wustenfeld),  477 
Geschichte  des  Artachsir 
(Noldeke),  310 

Ghada’iri  of  Ray  (Persian 
poet),  70,  1 16,  156-157 
Abu’l-Ghana’im,  185-186,  300. 

See  Taju’l-Mulk 
Ghanimi,  Abu’l-Abbas  — 
(minister  of  Qabus),  104 
Gharib-nama  (by  Sana’i),  318 
Gharjistan,  49,  341 
Gh  ayatu’  /-  ‘A  rudiyyi  n  (“  the 
Goal  of  Prosodists,”  by 
Bahrami  of  Sarakhs),  20, 
156 

Ghazali,  Ahmad-i  — ,  256 
-Ghazali,  Abu  Ham  d  Mu¬ 
hammad — ,  176,  251,  293- 
296,  299,  346,  354,  358,  367, 
496 

Ghazals,  18,  22,  23,  25,  27,  28, 

29.  33,  41,  42>  44,  47,  n6, 
246,  318,  320,  365,  369,  390, 
402,  412,  414,  525,  532,  533 
Ghazan  Khan,  440,  443,  444, 
464 

Abu’l-Ghazi  Husayn,  Sultan 
— ,  5ii 
Ghazis,  264 

Ghazna,  38,  70,  94,  97,  100, 
102,  105,  107,  113,  115,  1 19, 
124,  129,  130,  133,  137,  139, 
140,  141,  153,  159,  160,  169, 
172,  181,  227,  278,  281,  297, 
298,  305,  306,  307,  3i7,  318, 

319,  323,  327,  341,  344,  345, 
349,  390,  399,  426,  429.  436, 
446,  471,  472,  529 
Ghaznawis,  1,  10,  15,  32,  38, 
90-164,  167,  169,  172,  177, 
181,  183,  230,  237,  281,  305, 
310,  390,  436,  471,  472 
-Ghazzi,  88 

Ghiyathu’d-Din  (brother  of 
Jalalu’d-Din  Khwarazm- 
shah),  449 

Ghiyathu’d-Din  Muhammad 
b.  Malikshah.  See  Mu¬ 
hammad  b.  Malikshah 
Ghiyathu’d-Din  Muhammad 
b.  Sam  of  Ghur,  262,  455 
Ghiyathu’d-Din  Sulayman 
Shah  (Sanjar’s  nephew), 

307 

Ghulat  (Extreme  Shi'ites),  195 
Ghuluww  (exaggeration  in 
Rhetoric),  69 

Ghur,  49,  305,  306,  307,  319, 
336,  338,  426,  448,  455, 
470 

Ghur,  Kings  of  — ,  95,  107, 
169,  298,  305,  306-3x0,  336, 
381 

Ghuraru  Akhbari  Muluki  l- 
Furs  (by  Tha'alibi),  101 
Ghuzz,  167,  169,  228,  297,  298, 
304,  345,  348,  384-386,  389, 
396,  5*o 
“  Giaour,”  524 

Gibb,  E.  J.  W.  — ,  19,  28,  50, 
54,  63,  83,406,  516 


Gibb  Memorial,  13,  46,  100, 
186,  252,  327,  357,  435,  476, 
480,  482,  488 
Gilan,  90,  220,  277,  438 
Gilanshah,  276 
Gird-i-Kuh,  204,  316,  459 
Giv,  129 

Gladwin’s  Dissertations,  19, 
23,  33,  54,  57,  73,  76,  83 
Gnostic  (=  ‘Arif),  267,  522 
Gnostics,  Christian  — ,  359 
Gobineau,  499 
de  Goeje,  197 

Gog  and  Magog  (Yajuj  wa 
Majuj),  428 

Goldziher,  290,  291,  293 
Gotha,  244,  245,  288 
Gottingen,  273,  482 
Graf,  496 
Granada,  483 

“  Great  Khans  ”  (of  the 
Mongols),  444,  445,  452 
Greek  language,  5,  350 
Greeks,  6,  177,  178,  205,  244, 
250,  278,  442,  469,  481 
“  Green  Parrot  ”  (  =  Indian 
hemp  or  hashish),  205 
Gregorious,  469.  See  Bar- 
hebrceus 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope  — ,  451 
“  Grey  Falcon,”  313 
Gubos,  469 

Guebre.  See  Zoroastrians 
Gulistan  (of  Sa'di),  25,  68,  282, 
525-532,  536,  537,  538 
Gulistan  (favourite  of  Sultan 
Mahmud),  117 

Gulpayagan,  471.  See  Jur- 
badhaqan 

Gulshan-i-Raz  (“  Rose-garden 
of  Mystery’’),  521 
Gumushtigin,  181 
Gur  Khan,  509 
Gurgan,  97,107,  112,  113,  169, 
172,  227,  271,  274,  275,  281, 
294,  325,  373 

Gurganan  (mis-reading  for 
Juzjan),  237 

Guriz-gah,  30,  32,  73,  122,  155 
Gusala-parast  (“  Calf-worship- 
per,”  Hindus  so-called),  266 
Gushtasp,  130,  280 
Guyard,  Stanislas  — ,  197,  210 
Guzerat,  95,  529 


H 

Haarbrucker,  106,  362 
Habib,  Mirza  — ,  488 
Habibu's-Siyar  (by  Khwand- 
amir),  379 

Habsiyyat  (“  Prison  poems  ”), 

324,  398 

Hada’iqu's-Sihr  (by  Watwat), 
20,  53,  80,  124,  330,  333,  346. 
See  also  Gardens  of  Magic 
H  a  diq  at  u’l-H  aqiq  at  (by 
Sana’i),  305-306, 317-320,  403 
Hadith  (Traditions),  4,  275, 
347,  512,  536 
-Hafidh,  Caliph  — ,  312 


Hafidh  of  Shiraz,  27,  28,  76. 
78,  205,  256,  259,  268,  320, 
330,  399,  4°2,  525,  533,  536, 
538,  539 

Haft  Iqlim  (by  Amin  Ahmad- 
i-Razi),  218,  263,  349,  369, 
370,  381,  390 

Haft  Paykar  (by  Nidhami  of 
Ganja),  400,  402,  408-411 
Haft  Qulzum,  22,  23 
Hair,  Metaphors  for  — ,  84 
Ha’iy(or  Huyayy)b.Qutayba, 
133.  See  also  Husayn  b. 
Qutayba 
Ibnu’l  Hajib,  487 
Hajji  Baba  (Morier’s),  52 
Hajji  Khalifa,  19,  244,  255, 
326,  370,  400,  509 
Hajw  (Satire),  44,  81 
-Hakim  bi  amri’llah  (Fatimid 
Caliph),  199 
Hakim-i-Mawsili,  188 
Halab.  See  Aleppo 
Halat  u  Sukhanan,  269 
Halle,  273 

Ham  (son  of  Noah),  228 
Hama,  or  Hamat,  222,  471, 
481,  502 

Hamadan,  106,  107,  112,  117, 
172,  181,  246,  260,  300,  31 1, 
397.  421,  428,  445,  446,  459, 
460,  461,  471 
Hamasa,  87,  254,  353 
Hamdu’llah  Mustawfi  of 
Qazwin,  133,  370.  See 

Ta’rikh-i-Guzida 
Hamduniyan,  402 
Hamidiyya  Mausoleum,  488 
Hamidu’d-Din  Abu  Bakr  of 
Balkh  (author  of  Maqamaf), 
299,  346-349,  382,  389,  390 
Hamidu’d-Din  -Jawhari,  343 
Hamkar,  Majdu’d-Din  — 
(Persian  poet),  256 
Von  Hammer,  399 
Hammer  Purgstall,  435 
Hamsha,  Shaykh  — ,  260 
Handhalaof  Badghis(Persian 
poet),  2 

Hanafite  Sect,  194,  230,  355, 

488 

Abu  Hanifa,  168,  182,  229,  230 
Ibn  Hanbal,  182 
Hanbalite  Sect,  134,  194 
Hanuti,  corruption  of  Kha- 
tuni,  q.v. 

Haqa’iqi,  392.  See  Khaqani 
-Hariri,  88,  94,  113,  299,  346, 
347,  354,  359,  360,  362,  389 
Harold,  450 
Harran,  476 

Harun  b.  Altuntash,  170 
Harunu’r-Rashid,  2,  9,  10, 13, 
87,  279,  281 
Haruris,  230 
Harut,  328 

Hasan,  Imam  — ,  136,  193. 
281,  321 

Hasan  ‘ala  dhikrihi's  -salam, 
453-455 

Hasan  b.  Ahmad,  Abu’l 
Qasim  — .  See  ‘Unsuri 
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Hasan,  Dervish  —  (Turkish 
translator  of  *Utbi),  471 
Hasan  b.  Firuzan,  277,  281 
Hasan  of  Ghazna,  Sayyid  — 
(Persian  poet),  345 
Hasan  b.  Ishaq  b.  Sharafshah 
(Firdawsi's  name),  139 
Hasan  of  Mazanclaran,  457 
Hasan-i-Sabbah,  112,  169, 187, 
189,  190,  191,  192,  193, 

209-2 1 1  ;  full  name,  201  ; 
204,  205,  206,  209,  210 
Abu’l  Hasan  ‘Ali  b.  Julugh. 
See  Farrukhi 

Abu’l-Hasan —  Bayhaqi,  254 
Abu’l-Hasan  Farahani,  369. 
See  Farahani 

Abu’l-Hasan  Khammar,  96, 
97 

Hasanawayh,  House  of  — , 
90 

Hashish  (Cannabis  Indica, 
or  Indian  hemp),  205,  207 
Hashw  (Pleonasm),  57 
Hassan  b.  Thabit,  228,  389 
Hatif  of  Isfahan  (Persian 
poet),  40 

Hawra'iyya,  Risala-i  — ,  262, 
263 

Haydar,  420.  See  'Ali 
Hayfa,  222 

Hayy  b.  Yakdhan,  108 
Hazaj  (metre),  30,  35,  259,  275 
Hazaliyyat  (Facetiae),  532 
Hazarasp,  309,  332 
Hazar  Mazar  (“  Thousand 
Shrines  ”),  490 
Ibn  Hazm,  362 
Heber,  Reginald  — ,  77 
Hebrew  translation  of  Kalila 
and  Dimna,  350 
Heine,  Heinrich  — ,  392 
Heliogabalus,  532 
Hellenism,  4 

Hellenistic  sentiment,  143 
Hellenopolis,  476 
Henry,  Count  of  Champagne, 
208 

Herat,  22,  113,  123,  135,  140, 
172,  177.  269,  273,  323,  337, 
338,  341,  344.  382,  386,  439, 
446,  480,  484 
d’Herbelot,  370 
Heron-Alien,  E.  — ,  256,  257, 
258.  259 

Hibatu’llah  b.  Muhammad  — 
Ma’muni,  172 

Hijaz,  5,  11,  223,  224,  490,497, 

528,  529 

Hikamiyya  (Philosophical 
poetry),  44 

Hikmatu'l-Ishraq  (Suhra- 
wardi),  497 

Hilla,  125,  128,  302,  483 
Hims  (Emessa),  311 
Himyarite,  200 

Hindus,  102,  1 19,  230,  266, 
347,  529 

Hindustani,  41 1,  532 
Hippocrates,  106,  281 
Hira  (or  Hiri)  Cemetery,  247 
Hisham,  Qadi  — ,  45 


Ibn  Hisham,  300 
Histoire  des  Mongols,  427.  See 
d'Ohsson 

History  of  the  Mongols, 
Howorth’s  — ,  431,  434 
History  of  Ottoman  Poetry, 
Gibb’s  — ,  406.  See  Poetry, 
Ottoman  — 

Histoiy  of  Philosophy  in 
Islam  (de  Boer’s),  293 
Holy  Household,  or  Family, 
235.  See  Ahlu'lr-Bayt 
Holy  Land,  441 
Hood,  Tom  — ,  47 
Hoopoe  ( Hudhud ),  512 
Horn,  Dr.  Paul  — ,  18,  273, 
274,  326,  48S 

Houdas,  435,  449,  473,  474 
Houris,  407 

Houtsma,  166,  191,  192,  302, 
303,  323,  326,  354,  36o,  472 
Ho  worth,  Sir  Henry  — ,431, 
434,  447  , 

Huart,  Clement  — ,  19,  83, 
259,  523 

Hujjat.  See  Proof 
Hujjat,  200.  Pen-name  of 
Nasir  i-Khusraw,  q.v. 
Hujjatu'  l-Islam,  293,  354. 

See  Ghazali 

-Hujwiri,  ‘Ali  b.  ‘Uthman 
-Jullabi  —  (author  of 
Kashfn’l-Malijub),  288 
Hulagu  Khan,  2,  12,  193,  207, 

252,  434,  435,  442'  443,  444- 
445,  446,  452,  453,  457,  458, 
459,  460,  461,  463,  464,  465, 

473.  485.  4§6  532 
Huma  (mythical  bird),  513 
H umayun-nama  (Turkish 
verse  rendering  of  Kalila 
and  Dimna),  351 
Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von  — , 
476 

Hurmuzan,  279 
Husamu’d  Dawla  Ardashir  b. 

Hasan,  413,  414,  416,  540 
Husamu’d-Din  Ardashir  of 
Mazandaran,  364 
Husamud-Din  Hasan  — ,518 
Husayn,  Imam  — ,  70,  136, 
193,  280,  281,  321,  357 
Husayn  b.  ‘Ali  b.  Mika’il,q6 
Husayn  Jahan-suz  of  Ghur, 
107,  338 

Husayn  b.  Mansur  al-Hallaj, 
499 

Husayn  b.  Namawar,  454 
Husayn  b.  Qutayba,  133 
Husayn  Wa'idh-i-Kashifa,35i 
Abu’l-Husayn,  Sayyid  —  of 
Tabaristan,  93 

Husn-i-Makhlas  (“Apt  tran¬ 
sition’’),  73 

Husn-i-Maqta‘  (“  Beauty  of 
Peroration”),  33,  76 
Husn-i-Matla‘  (“  Beauty  of 
Exordium  ”),  47 
Husn-i-Talab  (“  Beauty  of 
Demand”),  33,  76 
Husn-i-Ta'lil  (“Poetical 
aetiology”),  39,  74 


I 

Ibda'  (figure  in  Rhetoric),  73 
Iblis,  432 

Ibrahim  (father  of  ‘Umar 
Khayyam),  255 
Ibrahim  (Sultan  of  Ghazna), 
181,  305,  306,  324 
Ibrahim  Adham,  229 
Ibrahim  b.  Inal  b.  Sel]uq, 
172 

Ibrahim  Mu'ini  (Tabari  poet), 
US 

Ibnu'l-Tbri,  468  See  Barht- 
breeus 
Ibriq,  260 

Iconium,  414,  515.  See 

Qonya 

'Id-i-Qiyamat,  454 
Ighraq,  69-70,  156 
Iham,  54,  61 

Ihram  (garment  worn  by 
Pilgrims),  242 

I  liy  a'u  ‘ulum  i'd  -Din  (by 
-Ghazali),  294,  346,  496 
-Ikhtiyaratu’  /-‘  Ala’  iyya  (work 
on  Astrology  by  Fakhru’d- 
Din  Razi),  484 

Iksir-i-A'dham  (by  Nasir-i- 
Khusraw),  244 
Il-Khans,  441,  444,  452 
llahi-nama  (by  S  h  a  y  k  h 
‘Abdu’llah  Ansari),  270 
llahi-nama  (by  Shaykh 
Faridu’d-Din  Attar),  507, 
5i5 

Ilak  Khans  (of  Transoxiana), 

335 

Ildigiz  (Atabek  of  Adhar- 
bayjan),  401 
High  b.  Atsiz,  307 
Tlmu’l-Badayi*,  20 
Iltatmish,  Shamsu’d-Din  — , 
448,  470,  478 

Iltifat  (figure  in  Rhetoric),  54 
Ilyas  (Elias),  401.  See 
Nidhami 

‘Imad-i-Zawzani  —  (Persian 
poet),  99,  345 

‘Imadi  (Persian  poet),  334 
‘Imadu’d-Din  (patron  of 
Dhahir  of  Faryab),  415 
‘Imadu’d-Din  of  Ghazna 
(Persian  poet),  344 
‘Imadu’d-Din  Firuzshah 
(governor  of  Balkh),  390 
‘Imadu’d-Din  -Katib  -Isfa- 
hani,  87,  166,  472 
“  Imam-i-Shahid,”  357.  See 
-Ruyani 
Imami,  390,  412 
Imam's  money,  198 
Imams,  136,  193,  195, 197,  198, 
201,  206,  231,  232,  234,  454, 
457 

Imperialism,  9 
Improvisation,  37-39 
Abu  ‘Imran  Musa  b.Maymun, 
486  See  Maimonide s 
‘Itnrani,  Majdu’d-Din  Abu’l- 
Hasan  — ,  390 
1‘nat,  62 
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India,  10,94,95,  96,  102,  113, 
119,  137,  159-  169,  170,  171, 
205,  210,  227,  238,  264,  281, 

329,  350,  353,  429-  447,  448- 
460,  470,  478,  508,  524,  528, 
532,  540 

India  Office  Library,  244,  245, 
273,  278,  478,  510,  525 
Indians,  5,  8,  399 
Indica  (by  -Biruni),  101,  102, 

105 

Indus,  426,  448 
Ingoldsby  Legends,  47, 54-55, 
62.  66,  68,  77 

Initiation,  Isma‘ili  — ,  198,  206 
Intikhal  (a  kind  of 
plagiarism),  73 

Iqan  (“Assurance,”  a  Babi 
controversial  work),  89 
lqbal-nama  (of  Nidhami  of 
Ganja),  411 

Iram,  Garden  of  — ,  151 
Iranshah  (Seljuq  ruler  of 
Kirman),  304,  313 
‘Iraq,  92,  96,  172, 290,  301, 303, 
34°,  39L  397,  412,  413,  420, 
428,  439,  456,  490,  524 
‘Iraqi,  Fakhru'd-Din  —  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  500,  506 
Ireland,  483,  533 
Irsalu’l-mathal  (“  proverbial 
commission”),  63 
‘Isa  b.  Yahya  (Christian 
physician),  106 
Isaac  the  Jew,  340 
Isfahan,  38,  82,  ico,  102,  106, 
107,  1 14,  184,  186,  187,  202, 
203,  204,  224,  225,  227,  251, 
253,  299,  300,  301,  304,  3 1 1, 
313,  314,  3t5,  3i6,  397,  398, 
413,  415,  416,  420,  425,  449, 
471,  480,  540,  541 
Isfandiyar  (iegendary  hero), 
127 

Ibn  Isfandiyar  (author  of 
History  of  Tabaristan), 
45,  92,  93,  100,  103,  115,  123, 
131,  133.  134,  135,  136,  137, 
138,  139,  158,  278,  357,  413, 
457,  479-480,  489 
Isfara’in,  446 

Abu  Ishaq  (Bushaq  of  Shiraz, 
the  gastronomic  poet),  82 
Abu  Ishaq  -Sabi,  103.  See 
-Sabi 

-Ishaqi,  461 

‘Ishq-nama  (of  Sana’i),  318 
Ishtiqaq  (“  pseudo- etymo¬ 
logy”),  58 

IskancLar-nama  (by  Nidhami 
of  Ganja),  402,  403,  411. 
See  Sikandar-nama 
Islam,  adopted  by  Persians, 
1,  4 

Islam,  Solidarity  of  — ,  7 
Isma'il  (Persian  engineer),  442 
Isma'il,  Malik — ,300 

Isma'il,  Shah - i-Safawi),  11 

Isma'il  the  Sufi,  106 
Isma'il  b.  ‘Abbad,  -Sahib  — , 
88,  93,  94,  101,  102,  104,  112, 
1 14,  158,  279,  280,  281 


Isma'il  b.  Ja'far,  Imam  — , 

194,  195,  197,  21 1 
Isma'il  b.  Nuh  -Samani,  117 
Isma'il  Warraq  (father  of 

Azraqi),  135,  140,  323 
Isma'ilis,  11,  104,  112, 140, 160, 
161,  168,  169,  175,  187,  193, 

195,  196,  199,  202,  204-2 IX, 
214,215,  218,  220,  222,  227, 
230,  231,  242,  244,  268,  274, 
295,  298,  304,  310,  3 1 1,  409, 
446,  453,  454,  455,  456,  457, 
458, 473.  See  also  Assassins, 
Batinis,  Carmathians,  Sect 
of  the  Seven ,  &c. 

‘Ismat  of  Bukhara  (Persian 
poet),  403 

Ispahbad,  79,  90,  92,  135 
Israel,  Children  of  — ,  428 
Israel,  Judges  of  — ,  469 
Israel,  Kings  of  — ,  469 
Israfil,  523 

Isra'il  b.  Seljuq,  167,  170 
Isti'ara  (trope  or  simile),  51 
Italian  translation  of  Kalita 
and  Dimna,  350 
Ithna  ‘ashariyya,  11.  See 
Twelve,  Sect  of  the  — 
I’timadu’s-Saltana,  345 
Tyar-i-Danish  (“  Touchstone 
of  Wisdom,”  by  Abu’l- 
Fadl),  351 

‘Izzu’d-Din  ibnu’l-Athir  al- 
Jazari.  See  Ibnu' l-Athir 
‘Izzu’d-Din  b.  Fathu’d-Din, 
461,  462 

‘Izzu’d-Din  Karachi  (Persian 

poet),  257 

‘Izzu’d-Din  Mas'ud  I.(Atabek 
of  Mosul),  402 

‘Izzu’d-Din  Yahya  of  Tabriz 
(patron  of  Dhahir  of  Far- 
yab),  415 

‘Izzu’d  Din  Zanjani  (gram¬ 
marian),  487 


I 

Jabulqa,  227 

Jabulsa,  227 

Jacobites  (Christian  sect),  469 
Ja'far,  Amir  — ,  son  of  the 
Caliph  -Muqtadi,  300 
Ja'far,  Baba  — ,  260 
Ja'far,  -Sadiq,  Imam  — ,  194 
Ja'farak  (Malikshah’s  jester), 
182 

-Jaghmini  (astronomer),  486 
Jahan-Gusha,  Ta’rikh-i  — , 
12,  193,  197,  211,  306,  307, 
308,  310,  321,  434,  435,  439, 

443,  447,  448,  45L  453,  46o> 
473,  4S3.  See  also  Ju- 
wayni,  ‘Ata  Malik-i — 
Jahan-Pahlawan,  See  Nus- 
ratn'd  Din  Abu  Bakr 
Jahan-suz,  107,  306,  338.  See 
Husayn,  ‘Ala’u’d-Din  of 
Ghur 

-Jahidh,  399 


Jahiliyyat  (Pagan  days  of 
Arabs),  9,  84,  87 
Ibn  Jakina  (poet),  361 
Jalal,  Prince  —  (author  of 
Nama-i-Khusrawan),  6 
Jalal-i-Khwari  (Persian  poet), 

483 

Jalal-i-Tabib  (Persian  poet), 

483 

Jalali  era,  181 

Jalalu’d-Din  (patron  of  Dha- 
hiru’d-Din  of  Faryab),  415 
Jalalu’d-Din  Naw  Musulman, 
207,  455-456,  5i7 
Jalalu’d-Din  Mankoburni, 
307,434,  435,  438,  446,  447, 

448-450,  456,  473-474,  540- 

See  also  Khwarazmshahs, 
second  dynasty  — 
Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi,  26,  no, 
205,  250,  256,  263,  317,  319, 

403,  443,  489,  493,  496,  500, 

506,  511,  5I5-525-  See  also 

Mathnawi-i-M  a'nawi 
Jam'  (rhetorical  figure),  71 
Jamal  al-Qurashi  (translator 
into  Persian  of  the  Sahah ), 
487 

Jamalabad  (near  Qazwin), 
458 

Jamalu’d-Din  of  Gilan  (disci¬ 
ple  of  Najmu’d-Din  Kubra), 
493 

Jamalu’d-Din  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
(poet  of  Isfahan),  397,  540 
Jamalu’d-Din  Abu’l-Hasan 
‘Ali  b.  Yusuf  -Shavbani 
-Qifti.  See  Qadi’l-Akram 
and  -Qifti 

Jamalu’d-Din  Hasan  (patron 
of  Dhahiru’d-Din  of  Far¬ 
yab),  415 

Jamalu’d-Din  Qazwini  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  256 

Jamalu’l-Mulk  b.  Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk,  182,  185 

Jami  (Persian  poet  and 
mystic),  26,  108,  146,  243, 
262,  317,  323,  402,  438,  491, 

492-493,  494,  495,  496,  497, 
498,  500,  502,  503,  509,  510 
Jami‘-i-‘Atiq  (mosque  at 
Shiraz),  490 

Jami'u’t-Tawarikh,  192,  195, 
197,  200,  201,  203,  204,  21 1, 
252,  434,  435,  438,  447,  453, 
491 

Jamshid  (legendary  Persian 
king),  228 

Janahu’d-Dawla,  311 
Jand,  177,  332,  437,  446 
Abu’l-Jannab  Ahmad  b. 
’Umar  -Khiwaqi,  491.  See 
Najmu’d-Din  Kubra 
Jannati,  of  Nakhshab  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  343 
Japan, 427 
Jarid,  93,  115 
Jarir  (Arabic  poet),  389 
Jaru’llah  (God’s  neighbour), 
362 

Jawab  (parody),  81,  82 
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-Jawaliqi,  299,  354 
Jawami'u'LHikayat  (by 
‘Awfi),  316,  477,  478 
Jawhar  (courtier  of  Sanjar), 
312 

-Jawhari  (author  of  Arabic 
Lexicon),  487 

Jawhari  of  Herat  (Persian 
poet),  344 

Ibnu'l-Jawzi,  Sharafu’d-Din 
‘Abdullah  — ,  461,  462 
Ibnu’l-Jawzi,  Shamsu’d-Din 
Abu'l-Faraj  — ,  528 
Jaziratu’bni  ‘Umar  (near 
Mosul),  468 

Jerusalem,  222,  291,  428,  484 
Jerusalem,  Titular  King  of  — , 
208,  476 
Jesuits,  196 

Jesus,  197.  See  also  Christ 
Jews,  214,  230,  321,  340,  358, 
359,  468,  486  524,  529 
Jinas.  See  Tajnis 
Jinn,  218,  234  ' 

Jirjis  b.  Abi’l-Yasir  b.  Abi’l- 
Makarim  al-Makin  b.  al- 
'Amid  (historian),  471 
John  of  Capua.  350,  353 
Jones,  Sir  William  — ,  146, 
478 

Joseph,  535.  See  Yusuf 
Joshua,  228 

Ibn  Jubayr  (traveller),  483, 
484 

udges  of  Israel,  469 
udi  (Indian  prince),  448 
ulugh  (father  of  the  poet 
Farrukhi),  124 

Jupara  (district  of  Isfahan), 
54i 

Jurbadhaqan(=Gulpayagan), 

47i 

Jurjan,  113.  See  Gurgan 
Jurjaniyya  (=  Urganj,  q.v.), 
446 

Juwayni,  Abu’l-Ma‘ali  — ,  174 
Juwayni,  Ata  Malik  — ,  193, 
306,  307,  308,  331.  332,  333, 
358,  434-439,  443,  453,  458, 
459  460,  473,  483.  See  also 
Ala'u’d-Din,  lAta  Malikand 

Jahan-gusha ,  Ta’rikh-i - 

Juwayni,  Baha’u'd-Din.  See 
under  Baha’u'd-Din 
Ju-yi  Muliyan,  15 
uynboll,  482 
uzjanan,  221,  237,  240 


K 

Kata,  83,  151,  270,  412 

Kabab  (“  Kabob  ”),  121 

Kabir  b.  Uways  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  -Latifi  (translator  of 
Ibn  Khallikan’s  Biogra¬ 
phies),  475 

Kafi  b.  ‘Uthman  (uncle  of 
Khaqani),  392 

■Kafiya  (by  Ibnu’l-Hajib), 
487 


-Kahf,  Suratu'l  (“  Chapter  of 
the  Cave,”  in  the  Qur’an), 
522 

Kakuya  (Buwayhid),  107 
Kakwayhids,  36,  107 
Kalam-i-Jami‘  (figure  in 
Rhetoric),  72 

Kalanjar  (fortress  in  India), 
170 

Kalila  and  Ditnna,  18,  274, 

299,  346,  349-353 
Kamalu’d-Din  AbuY-Rida 
(minister  of  Malikshah), 

186 

Kamalu’d-Din  b.  Arslan  Khan 
Mahmud  (Governor  of 
Jand),  332 

Kamalu’d-Din  Isma’il,  called 
“  Khallaqu’l-Ma'ani,"  82, 
171,  256,  389,  540-542 
Kamalu’d-Din  Muhammad 
(son  of  Ibnu’l-Farid),  502, 
5°3 

“  Kambalu  ”  (=  Khan  Ba- 
ligh),  452 

-Kamil,  -Ta’rikh  — ,  468,  474. 

See  Ibnu'l-Athir 
KamiUi’s-Sana'at  (by  ‘Ali  b. 

‘Abbas  -Majusi),  114 
Kanzul-Haqa'iq  (by  Nasir-i- 
Khusraw),  244 

Kanzu’ l-Qafiya  (by  Bahrami 
of  Sarakhs),  20,  156 
Kar-nama  (by  Sana’i),  318 
Karaj,  or  Karach  (near 
Hamadan),  181,  300 
Kardawan,  446 
Kardizi  (author  of  Zaynu’l- 
Akhbar),  288 

Kashan,  217,  360,  370,  445, 
446 

Kashfu'l-Mahjub  (by  -Huj- 
wiri),  288 

Kashghar,  183,  428,  527,  529 
Kashmir  (Cashmere),  95,  329, 
422 

-Kashshaf  (by  -Zamakhshari), 

354,  362 

Kay-Ka’us  (grandson  of  Qa- 
bus  b.  Washmgir,  and 
Ruler  of  Tabarislan),  88, 
276,  287 

Kay-Ka’us  b.  Qubad,  brother 
of  Nushirwan,  277 
Kay-Khusraw  (Kiyani),  341 
Kazimirski,  13,  30,  153,  154 
Keith-Falconer,  350 
Kemal  Bey,  88 

Keraites  (Christian  Mongol 
tribe),  441 

Kerbela,  Battle  of,  229,  357 
Kesh,  453,  458 

Khabithat  (Sa'di's  mock 
homilies),  532 
Khabur,  182 
Khabushan,  446 
Khafif  (metre),  63 
Khalaf,  Amir  — ,  124 
Khalanjan,  204,  316 
Ibn  Khaldun,  86,  87,  89 
Abu  Khalid.  See  Anushirwan 
b.  Khalid 


Khalid  b.  Anushirwan,  299  ; 
but  the  text  should  read 
Anushirwan  b.  Khalid,  q.v. 
Khalid  b.  -Rabi‘  (poet),  381 
Khalifatu’z  -  Zamakhshari 
(name  given  to  -Mutarrizi), 
487 

Khalil  b.  Ahmad,  152 
Khalladkhan  (fortress  of  the 
Assassins),  316 

Khallaqu’l-Ma'ani,  540-542. 

See  Kamalu’d-Din  Isma'il 
Ibn  Khallikan,  99,  101,  102, 
103,  106,  no,  255,  431,  468, 
474-475,  496,  501,  5°2,  503 
Khammar.  See  Abu'l-Hasan 
Khamriyyat  (wine-poems),  46 
Khamsa  (of  Nidhami),  26, 
400,  402,  403 
Khan,  30,  441 

Khan  Baligh  (=  Pekin),  452 
Khanates  of  Central  Asia,  447 
Khanates  of  Crimea,  447 
Khanikof,  81,  391,  393,  394, 

395.  397,  398,  399 
Khaqan,  113,  387 
Khaqani  (Persian  poet),  81, 
82,  84,  256,  333,  342,  345, 
364,  385,  391-399,  402,  409, 
413,  414,  424,  425,  483,  540 
Khar  -  nama  (“  Book  of 
Asses,”  ascribed  to  An- 
wari),  382 

Khai'abat  (of  Ziya  Bey),  29, 
47,  99,  no 

Kharijites  (Khawarij),  9 
Khass-Beg,  288 
Khata,  123,  307,  527.  See 
also  Khita 
Ibnu’l-Khatib,  481 
Ibn  Khatib  of  Ganja,  345 
Khatlan,  177,  227,  384 
Khatt  u  Khattatan  (by  Mirza 
Habib),  488 
Khatun,  177 

Khatun  Safariyya,  167,  177 
-Khatuni.  See  Abu  Tahir 
Khawaran,  227,  261,  364,  366, 
370 

Khawari,  366  (=  Anwari,  q.v.) 
Khawarnaq,  409 
Khawatim  (of  Sa'di),  532, 534, 

537,  538 
Khayfa,  67 

KhayratUH  Hisanun  (by  the 
1‘timadu’s-Sultana),  345 
Khidr,  419,  498 
Khidr  Khan,  335,  336 
Khidr,  Mt.  — ,  260 
Khirad-nama  (of  Nidhami  of 
Ganja),  41 1 
Khirqa,  493 

Khita,  331.  See  also  Khata 
(Cathay) 

Khiva,  10,  100,  101,  102,  298, 
307,  331,  362,  426,  447,  491. 
See  also  Khwarazm 
Khizaniyya  (‘‘Autumn 
poems  ”),  44 

“  Khojas,"  Sect  of  the  — ,  460 
Khuda-banda.  See  Uljaytu 
Khujand,  437 
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Khujand,  Sadr-i - ,  413,  415, 

54° 

Khujista-nama  (by  Bahrami 
of  Sarakhs),  115,  116,  156 
Khulasatu’ l-Ash‘ar  (of  Taqi 
Khan  of  Kashan),  218,  370 
Khur  (Castle  of  Assassins), 
204,  316 

Khurasan,  9,  10,  91,  92,  95,  96, 
100,  1 13,  121,  124,  138,  139, 
161,  168,  169,  171,  172,  176, 
200,  201,  221,  222,  225-226, 
227,  230,  231,  237,  245,  253, 
275,  288,  294,  297,  301,  302, 
303,  334-  340-  362,  364.  372, 
382,  387,  389,  394,  396,  413, 
428,  431,  438,  439,  442,  445, 
473,  476,  478,  481,  489,  493, 
511,  524 

Khurram-dinan,  Khurramis, 
215,  216 

Khurshid  b.  Abu’l-Qasim  of 
Mamtir  (Tabari  poet),  93 
US 

Khusaf  (Castle  of  Assassins), 
204,  316 

Khusraw,  Amir  —  of  Dihli 
(Indian  poet),  540 
Khusraw  and  Shirin  (of 
Nidhami  of  Ganja),  400, 
401,  404-406,  418.  See  also 
Khamsa 

Khusraw-nama  (of  ‘Attar), 
507 

Khusraw  Parwiz  (Sasanian 
King),  91,  404,  405 
Khusrawani  (Persian  poet), 
147 

Khusrawi  (Persian  poet),  93- 
94 

Khusrawshah  (of  Ghazna), 
306 

Khutan,  422 

Khutba,  171,  172,  308,  389,  454 
Khuzistan,  203,  204,  316,  426 
Khwaf,  458 
Khwaja-i-Jahan,  390 
Khwajas  or  Khojas,  Sect  of 
the  — ,  460 

Khwarazm,  10,  96,  101,  102, 
105,  107,  170,  174,  237,  298, 
307,  308,  309,  33i,  332,  333. 
362,  396,  409,  426,  435,  436, 
438,  448,  455,  480,  484,  486, 
489,  491,  492,  494,  510.  See 
also  Khiva 

Khwarazmshahs  (first  dy¬ 
nasty),  96,  100,  101, 102, 107, 
230,  237 

Khwarazmshahs  (second 
and  more  famous  dynasty), 
181,  298,  303,  310,  330,  331, 
346,  396,  414,  426-450,  455, 
470,  473,  494,  509,  540 
Kiev,  450 

Kimiya-yi-Sa'adat  (by  -Gha- 
zali),  295,  346 
“  King  of  the  East,”  414 
“  King  of  the  East  and 
West,”  173 

“  King  of  the  Mountains,” 
298,  338 


Kiramis,  Sect  of  the  — ,  230 
Kirkpatrick,  Capt.  William 
— ,  372,  384,  386 
Kirman,  166,  172,  175,  177, 
179,  180,  181,  188,  203,  298, 
304-  313,  323,  429.  449-  460, 
490,  509 

Kirmanshah,  305,  405 
Kisa’i  (Persian  poet),  116, 157, 
158,  160-164,  228 
Kish,  Island  of  — ,  481 
Kitab-i-Asrar  (Ansari),  270 
Kitab-i-M ahbub  (by  Sa'du’d- 
Din  -Hamawi),  495 
Kitabu’l-Abniya  ‘an  haqa’- 
iqi’  l-Adwiya  (by  Abu  Man¬ 
sur  Muwaffaq  b.  ‘Ali  of 
Herat),  273 

Kitabu’ l- Anikina  wa’l-Jibal 
wa’l-Miyah  (geographical 
dictionary  by  -"Zamakh- 
shari),  362 

Kitabu’  l-Bad'  wa’  i-Ta'  rikh, 523 
Kitabu' l-lstif a  (by  Sharafu’l- 
Mulk),  1 16 

Kitabu’l-M  aj  m  u  ‘i’  l-  M  ubarak 
(by  al-Makin),  471 
Kitabu’  t-Mathali’s-Sa’ir  (by 
Diya’u’d-Din  b.  -Athir),  487 
Kitabu'  l-M  ilal  wa’n  Nihal 
(-Shahristani),  106,  299,  354 
Korah  (Qarun),  33 
von  Kremer,  22,  290,  292,  293, 
359.  482 

Kubla  Khan,  452,  See  Qubi- 
lay 

Kufa,  200,  201,  475,  508 
Kufriyyat  (blasphemous 
poems),  46,  242-243 
Kuhistan,  446 

Kuhyari  of  Tabaristan  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  344 

Kulthum  b.  ‘Umar  -‘Attabi,  87 
Kundur,  175 

-Kunduri,  Muhammad  b. 

Mansur  — ,  172,  173-175 
Kurdistan,  90 

Kurds,  401,  446,  447,  450,  474 
Kuthayyir  (Arabic  poet),  269 
Kuyuk  (Mongol  Khan),  444, 
451,  452 


L 

Labbik,  242 

Labibi  (Persian  poet),  157 
Lahore,  390 
Lahsa,  224 

Lakiz,  country  of  the  — ,  429 

Laklak,  Qasida-i - (“  Stork 

qasida,”  by  ‘Ali  Shatranji), 
343 

Lala  (=  anemone),  329 
LalaSharafu’d-Dinof  Samar- 
qand  (father-in-law  of 
Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi),  515 
“  Lalla  Rookh  ”  (Moore’s), 

329 

Lama'at  (of  ‘Iraqi),  500 
“  Lament  of  Baba  Tahir,”  259 


Lami'i  (Turkish  poet),  276 
Lami'i  of  Bukhara  (Persian 
poet),  343 

Lamiyyatu’  l  -  lAjam  (by 
-Tughra’i),  299,  354 
Lamsar,  454,  459 
Lan,  Country  of  the  — ,  429 
Lands  of  the  Eastern  Cali¬ 
phate  (by  Le  Strange),  541 
Lane-Poole,  Prof.  S.  —  ( Mu¬ 
hammadan  Dynasties),  36, 
i  90,  165-166,  44  4,  447 
Larinda,  515 

Lasiqs  (“  Adherents  ”  of  the 
Assassins),  206 
-Lata'if  wa’dh-Dhara'if  (by 
-Tha'alibi),  101 
Lata’i/u' l-Bayan  (by  Shaykh 
Ruzbihan),  490 
Lata’i/u’ l-M a‘ arif  (by  -Tha'¬ 
alibi),  101 
Latakia,  183 
Latin,  5,  350,  485 
Layla,  534 

Layla  and  Majnun  (by 
Nidhami  of  Ganja),  400, 
401,  406-408 

Laylatu'l-Cadr  (“  Night  of 
Worth”),  150 
Leipzig,  362 

Le  Strange,  G.  — ,  361,  541 
Leyden,  244,  245, 256,  276,  330, 
360,  468,  471,  482,  483 
“  Like  loose  ”  (or  “  Omoio- 
teleton”),  22 
“  Limericks,”  258 
Lippert,  Julius  — ,  250,  475, 
476,  477 

Lisanu’l-Ghayb  (by  ‘Attar), 
S08,  509 

List  of  Shi'ite  Books  (by 
-Tusi),  355 

Literary  History  of  Persia 
vol.  i.  (by  E.  G.  Browne). 
See  Prolegomena 
Liyalis  (Sect  of  the  — ),  230 
“  Locksley  Hall”  (by  Tenny¬ 
son),  26 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  — ,  452 

463 

“  Look  at  the  Clock  ”  (from 
Ingoldsby  Legends),  54 
“  Loose,”  “  Mongol  —  ”  (in 
archery),  171,  541 
Lot,  150 

“  Lovers’  Companion  "  (Ani- 
su  l-  Ushshaq,  by  Sharaf u’d- 
Din  Rami),  83 

Lubabii' l-Albab  (by  Muham¬ 
mad  ‘Awfi),  13,  93,  94,  116, 
117,  131,  132,  147,  249,  271, 
272,  310,  318,  327,  328,  333, 
334 

Lucknow,  257,  378,  396,  397, 
412 

Lughat-i-Furs  (by  Asadi, 
edited  by  Paul  Horn),  18, 
273-274,  326,  343,  355,  357, 
365,  370,  373,  375,  381,  398, 
412,  424,  475,  477-479,  508, 
539 

Lughaz  (Enigma),  45,  64,  65 
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Lutf  ‘AH  Beg  (author  of 
Atash-kada),  218,  369,  402 
Luther,  Martin  — ,  77 
Luzumiyyat  (by  Abu'l-'Ala 
-Ma'arri),  292 

Luzumu  tna  la  yalzam 
(=  Luzumiyyat),  62,  292 


M 

Abu’l-Ma'ali  (bookseller  of 
Herat,  who  sheltered  Fir- 
dawsi),  140 

Abu’l-Ma'ali  (poet  of  Ray), 344 
Abu’l-Ma'ali  -Juwayni,  174 
Abu’l-Ma'ali  Muhammad 
‘Ubaydu’llah  (author  of 
Bayanu'UAdyan),  288 
Abu’l-Ma'ali  Nahhas  (poet), 
186 

Abu’l-Ma'ali  Nasru’llah(trans- 
lator  into  Persian  of  Kalita 
and  Dimna),  346, 349 
Abu’l-Ma'ali  Sadidu’l-Mulk, 
186 

M a' alim  u' t-Tanzil  (com¬ 
mentary  on  Qur'an  by 
-Farra  -Baghawi),  354 
Ma'arratu’n  -  Nu'man,  222, 
289,  290 

-Ma'arri,  Abu’l-'Ala  —  (poet, 
pessimist  and  philosopher), 
88,  222,  289-293,  354 
Macan,  Turner  —  (editor  of 
Shahnama ),  131,  136,  144, 
273 

Macaronic  Verse,  44,  45,  46 
M acaronicorum  Poema  (of 
Merlinus  Coccaius),  46 
Madh-i-muwajjah  (“  Implied 
Praise  ”),  52 

M  adhharu'  IrWAjcLib  (by 
‘Attar),  494,  508,  510 
Madiha  (Panegyric),  44,  122, 
155 

-Mafarrukhi(authorof  history 
of  Isfahan),  114 
Mafatihu' l-'Ulum,  6,  114 
Mafriyan  (Catholicus),  469 
Maghrib,  45,  290,  486 
Maghribi  (Persian  poet  and 
mystic),  256 

Magian,  114.  See  Zoroastrians 
Mah-Malik  (sister  of  Malik- 
shah  and  wife  of  Caliph), 
300,  303 

Mahdi,  Imam  — ,  194,  197 
Mahdiyya,  City  of  — ,  in  N. 
Africa,  217 

Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  10,  38, 
70,  79,  81,  90-164  passim, 
especially  93, 1 16  (his  verse), 
117-118  (his  character),  1 18- 
119,  123,  152,  156,  157,  159- 
160,  161,  163  ;  167,  169,  170, 
171,  202,  230,  237,  277,  278, 
280,  281,  306,  323,  347,  471 
Mahmud,  Sultan  Shah  — , 
grandson  of  Atsiz,  331 
Mahmud  b.  Malikshah,  1S2, 
185,  192,  299,  300,  301,  361 


Mahmud  b.  Muhammad  b. 

Malikshah,  191,  302 
Mahmudiyan  (the  great  poets 
of  Sultan  Mahmud’s  court), 
347 

Mahna,  261,  366,  367 
Mahomet,  207,  208.  See 

Muhammad  the  Prophet 
Mahsati  (Persian  poetess), 
344.  503 

Maimonides,  486 
M  ajalisu'  l-Mu’minin  (bio¬ 

graphies  of  eminent  Shhites, 
by  Sayyid  Nuru’llah  Shush- 
tari;,  159,  378,  486,  506 
Abu'l-Majd  Majdud  b.  Adam, 
317.  See  Sana'i 
Majdu’d-Dawla  Abu  Talib 
Rustam,  141,  278,  280.  See 
Abu  Talib  Rustam 
Majdu’d-Din  b.  -Athir 
(traditionist  and  theologian), 
487 

Majdu’d-Din  -Baghdadi 
(disciple  of  Najmu’d-Din 
Kubra),  493, 494, 495,  508,510 
Majdu’d-Din  Hamkar  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  256,  390,  412 
Majdu'd-Din  Abu’l  Hasan 
‘Imrani  (called  Khwaja-i- 
Jahan),  390 

Majdu’d-Din  Muhammad  b. 
‘Ali  Ash'ath  (patron  of 
Dhahir  of  Faryab),  415 
Majdu’l-Mulk  Abul  Fadl 
-Qumi,  186,  213,  300,  301, 
3i3,  327 

Majma'u' l-Fusaha  (by  Rida- 
quli  Khan),  326, 328,  356, 479, 
486 

Majnun,  406,  407,  534 
-Majusi  (Magian),  114.  See 
also  Zoroastrians 
Makhzanu't-Asrar  (by  Ni- 
dhami  of  Ganja),  400,  401, 
403.  4°4 

-Makin  (historian),  471 
Malaga,  487 

Malahida,  196,  205,  220,  244, 
298,  358.  See  Assassins , 
Mulhid 

Malahida,  Assassins  when 
first  so  named.  454 
Malatiyya,  469,  515' 

Malays,  5 
Malazgird,  177 
Malik,  Title  of  — ,  90 
Malik.  Imam  — ,  229 
-Malik  -Ashraf,  476 
-Malik  -‘Aziz,  476 
-Malik  -Dhahir,  446,  497.  See 
Bay  bars 

-Malik  -Nasir,  446 
-Malik  -Rahim,  170,  172 
Malik  Shamsu’d-Din,  256 
Maliki  Sect,  194,  230 
Malikshah,  10,  35, 137, 165-167, 
168,  177,  179,  180,  181,  182, 
183,  184,  185,  186,  188,  189, 
190,  209,  213,  214,  252,  255, 
297,  298,  299,  300,  307,  314, 

324,  327,  426 


Malikshah  II,  302 
Malta,  199 

Mamelukes,  or  Mamluks  (of 
Egypt),  446 
Mamtir,  93,  115 
-Ma'mun,  the  Caliph  — ,  2,  20, 
13,  280,  281 

Ma’mun  b.  Ma’mun  Khwa- 
razmshah,  96,  97,  100,  101, 
102,  107 

M  a  n  aqibu'  l-‘  Arifin  (by 
-Aflaki),  517 

M  an  aqibu' s  h-Shu'ara  (by 
Abu  Tahir  -Khatuni),  184, 
327 

M anazi  lu’ s-Sa’ irin  (by 
‘Abdu’llah  Ansari),  270 
Manchester,  478 
Ibn  Manda  (author  of  History 
of  Isfahan),  299 
Manes  (founder  of  Mani- 
chaean  sect),  8 
Mangu  (great  Khan  of  Mon¬ 
gols),  444,  445,  452,  453,  459 
Manichaeans,  230,  295,  329 
-Manini  (author  of  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Kitabu’l- 
Yamini  by  -Utbi,  q.v.),  99 
Manjik  (Persian  poet),  222,  271 
Mankoburni.  See  Jalalu'd- 
Din 

Manshuri  (Persian  poet),  157 
Abu  Mansur  b.  ‘Abdu’r- 
Razzaq  (governor  of  Tus, 
A.D.  957-8),  141 
Mansur  b.  ‘Ali  of  Ray 
(Persian  poet,  called 
Mantiqi),  93 

Abu  Mansur  -Ma'mari  (com¬ 
piler  of  earliest  Persian 
version  of  Shahnama,  q.v.), 
141 

Abu  Mansur  Muwaffaq(autho'- 
of  Pharmacology),  115,  273 
Abu  Mansur  -Tha'alibi,  100. 
See  Tha'alibi 

Mansuri  (Persian  poet),  116 
Mansuriyya  College  of  Tus, 
366 

Mantiqi  (Persian  poet),  93 
M antiqu' l-Asrar  (by  Shaykh 
Ruzbihan),  490 
M antiqu’ t-Tayr  (by  Shaykh 
Faridu’d-Din  ‘Attar),  259, 
507,  510,  511-515 
Maqamat  (of  Badi‘u’z-Zaman 
-Hamadhani),  22,  87,  94, 
112,  346,  347,  359 
Maqamat  (of  Hamidu’d-Din), 

299,  346-349,  390 
Maqamat  (of  Hariri),  94,  113, 

299,  346,  347,  354,  359,  360, 
362 

Maqlub  (Anagram),  59-60 
-Maqqari  (author  of  Na/hu't- 
Tib),  498 
-Maqrizi,  436 

Maqta‘  (peroration  of  qasida), 

27 

-Maqtul,  -Shaykh  — ,  497.  Sec 
Shihabu'd-Din  Yahya  b. 
Habsh  Suhrawardi 
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Maragha,  304,  446,  469,  484, 
485 

Marasidu'  l-lttila'  (by  Yaqut), 
482 

Marco  Polo,  206-208,  442,  447, 
460 

Margoliouth,  Professor  D.  S. 

— ,  13,  292,  293,  476,  482 
Marino  Sanuto,  208 
Marju’s-Safar,  Battle  of  — , 
446 

Marthiya  (death  elegy),  29, 
44'  532 

Ma'ruf  -Karkhi  (Sufi  saint), 
182 

Maryne,  75 

Marzuban  (“Warden  of  the 
Marches’’),  91 

Marzuban  b.  Rustam  b. 

Sharwin,  277,  489 
Marzuban-nama,  93,  115,  489 
Mashhad,  153 

M  ashrabu'  l-Arwah  (by 
Shaykh  Ruzbihan),  490 
Masihi.  S  eeAbuSahl 
Maskh  (a  variety  of  plagi¬ 
arism),  73 

Masmudi  (troops),  223 
Mastamard,  115.  See 
Diwarwaz 

“Master  Sayyid”  (nickname 
for  Cannabis  Indica  or 
hashish),  205 

Ma'sud,  Sultan  —  the  Seljuq, 
304,  354 

Mas'ud  II  of  Ghazna,  183 
Mas'ud  III  b,  Ibrahim  of 
Ghazna,  305 

Mas'ud  b. Mahmud  of  Ghazna, 
32,  102,  134,  169,  171,  272, 
279,  280,  281,  306 
Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  298,  324-326,  373 
Masyath  (Assassin  stronghold 
in  Syria),  316 

Mathalib  (lampoons  or  pas¬ 
quinades),  81 

Mathnawi  poems,  17,  18,  23, 
25,  26,  29,  44,  317,  318,  337, 
39i,  399,  400.  402,  414,  5io 
Mathnawi  -i-  Ma'nawi  (the 
great  Mystical  Mathnawi 
of  Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi),  26 
no,  319,  403,  506,  511,  515, 
517,  518,  519,  522-523 
Matla  (exordium  or  opening 
verse  of  a  poem),  25,  27,  41 
Matla‘-i-Dhu’l-Q  a  fi  y  a  t  a  y  n, 
(double-rhymed  matla'),  66 
“  Maud  ”  (Tennyson’s),  269 
Mawaliyat  (of  Ibnu’l-Farid), 
503 

-Mawardi,  Abu’l  Hasan  ‘Ali 
— ,  289 

Mawdud  (falls  victim  to 
Assassins),  31 1 
Mawdud  b.  Mas'ud  b.  Mah¬ 
mud  (of  Ghazna),  102,  169, 
172 

Mawsil(Mosoul),  173, 182,  203, 
402,  431,  460,  461,  468,  469, 
481,  497 


May,  68,  69 

-Maydani  (compiler  of  col¬ 
lection  of  Arabic  proverbs), 
299,  354 

-Maymandi.  See  Ahmad  b. 
Hasan  — 

Maymun-Dizh  (Assassin 
stronghold  near  Isfahan), 
458,  485 

Maymun  b.  Najib  -Wasiti 
(astronomer),  181 
Mayyafariqin,  203,  222 
Mazandaran,  90,  204,  225-226, 
227,  316,  364,  4*3,  4*4,  4*6, 
438,  480,  540 

Mazdak  (Persian  heresiarch 
of  sixth  century),  9,  214 
Mecca,  79,  83,  122,  177,  18 1, 
199,  200,  221,  222,  238,  240, 
241,  242,  281,  294,  358,  362, 

39b  394,  397.  455,  476,  484> 
502,  508,  515 

Medina  (al-Madina  or  Madi- 
natu’n-Nabi,  called  in 
ancient  times  Yathrib), 
177,  199-  358,  397,  504 
Mediterranean,  165,  166,  183 
Mimoire  (Abel  Remusat’s), 
441 

Memoire sur  Khacani  (Khani- 
kof’s),  391,  397,  398,  399 
Mercury  (planet),  48 
Merlinus  Coccaius  (author  of 
theMacaronicorum  Poema), 
46 

Merv,  13,  123,  139,  157,  162, 
167,  171,  172,  173,  175  180, 
182,  185,  221,  224,  225,  247, 
301,  304,  307,  308,  331,  332, 

334,  340,  344-  366,  367,  373- 
382,  385,  386,  431,  439,  446, 
481 

Mesopotamia,  10, 165, 428,  444 
Metempsychosis,  254 
Methuen,  Messrs.  — ,  249,  255 
Mevlevi  (so-called  “  Dan¬ 
cing  ’)  Dervishes,  518 
Mihrab,  83,  122 
Mihrijan  (Mihrajan),  49,  50 
Mihyar  (converted  Zoro- 
astrian  who  wrote  Arabic 
verse),  113,  114 
Mika’il  b.  Seljuq,  167 
Mikali,  Abu’l-Fadl  —  (patron 
of  -Tha'alibi),  101 
Milton,  319 

Minhaj-i-Siraj  (author  of 

Tabaqat-i-N asiri),  459,  470, 
478 

Minuchihr  b.  Qabus  b. 

Washmgir  (entitled  Fala- 
ku’l-Ma'ali,  Prince  of  Taba- 
ristan,  104,  156 
Minuchihr,  Shamsu’d-Din 
Ahmad  —  (Persian  poet), 
*54 

Minuchihr  Shirwanshah,  392 
Minuchihri  (Persian  poet), 
13,  30  et  seqq.,  41,  42,  116, 
120,  153-156 

Miralu’ l-Alam  (by  Muham¬ 
mad  Bakhtawar  Khan),  370 


Miralu’l-Khayal  (by  Shir 
Khan  Ludi),  369,  370 
Miratn'z-Zaman  (by  -Yafi'i), 
492 

Mirsadu' Wlbad  (by  Najmu  d- 
Din  Daya),  249,  495 
Ibn  Miskawayhi,  1x4 
Misra'  (half  verse),  24,  25,  27 
Mithra,  Month  of  — ,  50 
Mohl,  Jules  — ,  130,  131 
Mongol  Invasion,  2,  9,  11,  12, 
13,  82,  166,  193,  297,  355,  382, 
426-466,  470,  476,  480,  481, 
49*.  542 

Mongol  language,  441 
Mongolia,  438,  451,  452 
'•  Mongolian  Loose  ’’  (in 
archery),  171,  541 
Mongols,  2,  9,  17,  89,  92,  171, 
193,  207,  210,  252,  307,  349, 
382,  426-466,  473,  476,  480, 
485,  489,  491,  509,  510,  5U, 

532,  533.  54*.  542 
Montferrat,  Conrad,  Marquis 
of  — ,  209 

Montgomery,  Robert  — ,  319 
Mookerjee,  Biography  oj 
Rouble.  Chief  Justice  — , 

353 

Moore,  Thomas  —  (Irish 
poet),  329 
Moors,  41,  432 
Mordtmann,  6 

Morgan’s  Macaronic  Verse 

44-  47,  53,  59,  60 
Morocco,  9,  199,  202,  205,  290 
Moscow,  450 
Moses,  127,  150,  197,  228 
Mosoul.  See  Mawsil 
“Most  Great  Name,”  498 
-Mu'ajjam  ft-  Ma'ayiri  Ash'ari 
’l-'Ajam,  18,  20,  186,  327 
-Mu'allaqat,  18,  142,  349,  353, 

354 

Mu'amma  (enigma),  45,  68 
-Mu'arrab  (of  -Jawaliqi),  354 
Mu'ashshar  (“  tensome  ”),  23, 

25 

Mu'awiya  (Umayyad  Caliph), 
280, 281 

Abu’l-Mu’ayyad  of  Balkh 
(Persian  poet),  146,  277 
-Mu’ayyad  b.  Yusuf  -Salahi 
(Arabic  poet),  492 
Mu’ayyada  of  Aba,  304,  385, 
416 

Mu’ayyidu’d-Din,  Muham¬ 
mad — .  See  Ibnu’l-'Alqami 
Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk  b.  Ni- 
dhamu’l-Mulk,  301,  302,  312 
Mubad  (Zoroastrian  priest), 
275 

Mubalagha  (exaggeration),  69 
Mubhij  (of  -Tha'alibi),  101 
Mudar,  Language  of  — ,  86 
Mudhaffar,  Abu’l-Fath — .  See 
‘Aniidu’d-Din 

Abu’l-Mudhaffar  of  Chag- 
haniyan,  Amir  — ,  124,  125, 
127,  128 

Abu’l-Mudhaffar-i-Isfizari,i8it 

247 
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Abu’I-Mudhaffar  Nasr  of 
Ghazna.  See  Nasr 
“  Mudhaffariyya  ”  (Fest¬ 
schrift  compiled  by  Baron 
Victor  Rosen’s  pupils),  109, 
248,  249 

Mudhaffaru'd-Din  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Ildigiz,  Atabek  — , 
416 

Mudhaffaru’  d-D  i  n  Shah 
Qajar,  181 

Mudharaffu’d-Din  Uzbe  , 
Atabek  — ,  455 
Mufassal  (of  -Zamakhshari), 
362 

Mufti  of  Egypt,  Grand  —  (the 
late  Shaykh  Muhammad 
‘Abduh),  363 

Muhaddithun  (professional 
story-tellers),  99 
-Muhallab,  280 
Muhammad  (the  Prophet),  4, 
9,  21  >  30,  33.  79.  100,  104, 

1 16,  136,  150,  168,  172,  176, 
186,  193,  194,  195,  207,  216, 
225-226,  279,  285,  296,  325, 

358,  359.  421,  477,  49B  508 

- - ,  Mirza  —  b.  ‘Abdu’l- 

Wahhab  of  Qazwin,  13, 
324,  365,  494,  507,  508,  509 

- (son  of  Nidhami  of 

Ganja),  401 

- 'Abduh,  Shaykh  — ,  363 

- b.  ‘Abdu’l- Jalil-'Umari, 

330.  See  Rashid-i-Watwat 

■  - ‘Akkaf,  Shaykh  —  (mur¬ 

dered  by  the  Ghuzz  at 
Nishapur),  385 

- b.  ‘Ali  (=  Suzani,  q.v.), 

442 

- b.  ‘Ali  Ash'ath  (patron 

of  Dhahir  of  Faryab),  415 

■  - b.  ‘Ali  -Raqqam  (author 

of  Preface  of  Sana’i’s 
Hadiqa),  317 

- - b.  ‘Ali  of  Sarakhs,  Abu 

Bakr  — ,  surnamed  “  Khus- 
rawi  "  (Persian  poet),  93*94 

- b.  -‘Alqami.  See  Ibnu'l- 

‘Alqami 

- b.  Arslanshah,  Mughi- 

thu’d-Din  —  (Seljuq  of 
Kirman),  304 

. - Bakhta  war  Khan(author 

of  the  Miratu' l-'Alam),  370 

- b.  Abu  Bakr  Ibrahim  b. 

Mustafa  b.  Sha'ban  = 
Faridu' d-Din  ‘Attar,  q.v. 
- b.  Buzurg-Ummid,  3x1, 

453 

- b.  Da’ud-‘Alawi  of  Shada- 

bad  (author  of  commentary 
on  Anwari’s  poems),  391 

- b.  Fakhru’l  Mulk  (patron 

of  Dhahir  of  Faryab),  415 

- b.  Hasan  ‘ala  dhikrihi’s- 

salam,  454, 455 

- -  b.  Hasan  b.  Isfandiyar. 

See  I  bn  Isfandiyar 
- — b.  H  u  say  n -Kh  at i bi 
-Bakri,  51 1.  See  Baha'u'd- 
Din  Walad 


Muhammad  b.  Ibrahim 
(author  of  a  History  of  the 
Seljuqs  of  Kirman),  323 

- b.  Ildigiz,  Atabek  Mud- 

haffaru’d-Din  —  of  Adhar- 
bayjan,  401,  4x6 

- b.  Isma’il,  how  regarded 

by  Isma‘ilis,  197 
- Juwayni,  Shamsu’d-Din 

—  (prime  minister  of 
Hulagu  Khan),  532 

- Kadhim-Tabataba’i,  349 

- Khwarazmshah,  ‘Ala’u’d- 

Din  — ,  or  Qutbu’d-Din  — , 
426.  430,  432,  435,  436,  437, 
438,  447,  455,  484,  492,  515, 
527.  540 

- — -  Maghribi  (copyist  of 
Nidliamu’l-Mulk’s  Siyasat- 
nama),  213 

- b.  Mahmud  (of  Ghazna), 

169 

- b.  Malikshah,  247,  299, 

301,  302,  312,  316,  326 

- b.  Mansur  -Kunduri,  172 

- b.  -Mudhaffar,  Sadru  d- 

Din  — ,  247 

- b.  -Munawwar  of  May- 

hana  (great-great-grandson 
of  Abu  Sa'id  b.  Abi’l-Khayr), 
262 

- Nasawi,  Shihabu’d-Din 

—  (author  of  Biography  of 
Jalalu’d-Din  Khwarazm¬ 
shah),  434,  446,  448,  449 

- b.  Sam,  King  of  Ghur,  262 

- b.  Sharafu’d-Dawla 

(brother-in-law  of  Malik¬ 
shah),  182 

- Shirazi,  Mirza  —  (Bom¬ 
bay),  498 

- b.  Sulayman  (Prince  of 

Samarqand),  386 

- Tughluq(Suitan  of  Dihli), 

488 

- (-i-)  ‘Ubaydu’llah,  Abu’l- 

M  a  ‘  a  1  i  —  (author  of 
Bayanu’l-Adyan),  288 

- b.  Yahya  (murdered  by 

the  Ghuzz  in  Nishapur),  385, 
396 

- b.  Zakariyya  -Razi  (the 

physician),  279 
Abu  Muhammad  Ilyas  Ni- 
dhamu’ d-Din.  See  Ni¬ 
dhami 

Abu  Muhammad  b.  Khash- 
shab,  361 

Muhiyyu’d-Din  (Mufti),  423 
Muhiyyu’d-Din  b.  -'Arabi. 

See  Ibnu’ W Arabi 
Muhtamalu’l-wajhayn  (ambi¬ 
guous  verse,  susceptible  of 
two  opposite  interpreta¬ 
tions),  52 

Mu‘inu’d-Din  Abu’l-Qasim 
Junayd  (author  of  the 
Shaddu’ UAzar),  490 
Mu'inu’ d-Din  Parwana  of 
Rum,  519 

Mu’inu’l-Mulk  (wazir  of 
Sanjar),  312 


Mu'izzi  (poet -laureate  of 
Sanjar),  35,  137,  189,  272, 
298,  303.  308,  323,  327-330, 
337,  366,  379,  38o,  385,  389, 
399 

Muizzu’d-Din  =  Sanjar,  q.v. 
Mujahidu’d-Din  Aybak 
(-Dawidar  -Saghir,  com¬ 
mander  of  -Musta'sim’s 
army),  461 

Mujamu'l-Buldan  of  Yaqut, 
431,  481-482 

Mujamu'l-Udaba  (of  Yaqut), 
476,  482 

Mujarrad  (rhetorical  figure), 
67 

Mujiru’d-Din  of  Baylaqan 
(Persian  poet),  397,  4x3, 425, 
483,  54° 

Mujmaloi  Ahmad  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Yahya  Fasih,  370, 
381 

Mukarrar  (rhetorical  figure), 
75 

Mukhammas  (“  fivesome  ”), 
23,  39,  42,  43,  271 
Mukhtar  (the  avenger  of  the 
Imam  -Husayn),  229 
Mukhtasaru  Ta'rikhi'd- 
Duwal  (Barhebrseus),  469 
Mukrim  Ibnu’l-‘Ala,  188 
Mulakhkhas  (-Jaghmini),  486 
Mulamma'  (“patch-work,"  or 
bilingual  poem),  23,  44,  66, 
532 

Mulhid,  230,  231,  244,  454. 
See  also  Assassins,  Batinis, 
Carmathians,  Isma'ilis,  &c. 
“Mullas,”  sect  of  the  —  in 
Chitral,  460 

Muller,  A.  —  (of  Konigsberg), 
475,  476,  477 

Mu’min  (Isma'ili  da'i),  202 
Mu’min-abad,  454 
Munadhara  ("strife-poem”), 
44,  1 16,  149,  272,  348 
Munajat  of  Shaykh  Abu 
Isma'il  ‘Abdu’llah  Ansari, 
269,  270 

-M unqidh  mina' d-Dalal  (“the 
Saviour  from  Error,"  by 
-Ghazali),  295 

Muntakhabu’d-Din  Badi‘u’1- 
Katib,  310 

-Muntasir  (‘Abbasid  Caliph), 
457 

Ibnu’l-Muqaffa*,  ‘Abdu’llah  — , 
87,  349,  350,  35i 
Muqatta1  (figure  in  Rhetoric), 
67 

-Muqattam,  Mountain  of  — 
(near  Cairo),  502 
Ibn  Muqbil,  34 
Ibn  Muqla,  279,  488 
-Muqtadi  (‘Abbasid  Caliph), 
11,  167,  177,  181, 182,  300,  304 
-Muqtafi  (‘Abbasid  Caliph), 

304 

Mura‘at-i-Nadhir  (“poetical 
congruity"),  51 
Murabba*  (“foursome"),  23, 
25,  39,  42,  43,  271 
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Murajjaz  (variety  of  prose), 

20,  21 

Murassa'  (variety  of  ornate 
prose),  24 
Murcia  (Spain),  497 
Musa,  Imam  — ,  182,  194 
Musa  Arslan  b.  Seljuq,  167, 
170,  172 

Musabba*  (“  Sevensome  ”),  43 
Musaddas  (“  Sixsome  ”),  24, 
25-  43 

Musajja'  (variety  of  ornate 
prose),  20,  21 

Musalla  (“  the  Oratory,”  near 
Shiraz),  27,  76-77 
Musammat  (variety  of  poem), 

23,  24,  39.  41.  42>  45 
Musaylima  (the  False  Pro¬ 
phet),  122 

Mush  u  Gurba  (“  Mouse  and 
Cat,”  a  poem  by  ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zakani),  78 

Mushtarik  (by  Yaqut),  482 
Musibat-nama  (by  ‘Attar),  506 
Musk  (metaphor  for  hair),  407 
Abu  Muslim  (organiser  of 
‘Abbasid  Propaganda),  9 
Abu  Muslim  (Governor  of 
Ray),  203,  300 

Musnad  (of  Ibn  Hanbal),  361 
-Mustadhhir  (‘Abbasid 
Caliph),  304 

Mustafa,  347.  See  Muham¬ 
mad 

-Musta'li  (Fatimid  Caliph), 
199,  201,  203,  204 
-Mutansir  (Fatimid  Caliph), 
162,  168,  198,  200,  201,  203, 
204,  206,  210,  222,  229,  231, 
253,3H 

-Mustarshid(‘Abbasid  Caliph), 
11,  192,  304,  305,  312,  361 
-Musta'sim  (last  ‘Abbasid 
Caliph),  12,  29,  457,  460, 
465,  533 

Mustazad  (“  complemented  ” 
or  “  increment  poems  ”), 
23,  39,  43.  44 

-Mustawfi  (work  ascribed  to 
Nasir-i-Khusraw),  244 
Mutadadd  (antithesis),  62 
Mutalawwin  (variety  of 
verse),  63 

-Mu'tamid  (‘Abbasid  Caliph), 
217 

-Mutanabbi  (Arabic  poet),  88, 
115,  124,  144 

Mutaqarib  (metie),  144,  276 
Mutarraf  (variety  of  prose), 
21,  59 

Mutarriz  Mosque  of  Nisha- 
pur,  massacre  in  — ,  385 
-Mutarrizi  (Arabic  philolo¬ 
gist),  487 

-Mu‘tasim  (‘Abbasid  Caliph), 
279 

-Mutawakkil  (‘Abbasid 
Caliph),  279,  281 
Mutawazi  (variety  of  prose), 
21,  59 

Mutawazin  (variety  of 
prose),  21,  59 


Mutazalzil  (rhetorical  figure), 
73 

Mu’tazili  sect,  134, 160, 354, 362 
Ibnu’l-Mu'tazz,  87 
Muthamman  (octameter),  24, 

25 

Muwaffaq,  Abu  Mansur  — 
(author  of  Pharmacology), 
US 

Muwaffaq,  Fadlu’llah  -Saqa’i 
(author  of  Supplement  to 
Ibn  Khallikan’s  Bio¬ 
graphies),  475 

Muwaffaq  of  Nishapur, 
Khwaja  — ,  174,  221-222 
Muwashshah  (variety  of 
verse),  23,  24,  41,  44,  45,  66 
Muwassal  (rhetorical  figure), 

67 

Muzdawaj  (rhyme),  63.  See 
Mathnawi 

“  Mysteries  ”  ( asrar ,  name  of 
Indian  hemp),  205 


N 

-Nabalusi,  Shaykh  ‘Abdu’l- 
Ghani  — ,  504 

-Nabigha  (ancient  Arabian 
poet),  228 
Ibnu’n-Nabih,  87 
Nabil,  of  Zarand,  Babi  poet, 
70 

Abu  Nadhar  ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz  b. 

Mansur.  See  ‘Asjadi 
Nadhim  of  Herat  (Persian 
poet),  146 

Nadhira  (“parallel”),  45,  82 
Nadir  Shah,  5 

Nafahatu’l-Uns  (by  Jami), 
263,  438,  491-493,  494,  495, 
497,  498,  502,  503,  509,  5io 
Nafhu't  Tib  min  Ghusni’l- 
Andalusi’ r-Ratib  (by  -Maq- 
qari),  498,  500 
Nahawand,  186,  188 
Nahhas,  Abu’l-Ma’ali  — 
(author  of  satirical  verses), 
186 

Nahr  Bashir,  462 
Nahr  ‘Isa,  461 
Nahr  Malik,  461 
Na'im,  Hajji  —  (executed  by 
Qabus  b.  Washmgir),  104 
Na’in,  224 

Abu’n-Najib  Suhrawardi,  491, 
496 

Najjar-i-Sagharchi  (Persian 
poet),  335 

Abu’n  Najm  Ahmad  b.  Qus, 
153.  See  Minuchihri 
Abu  Najm-i-Sarraj  (Isma'ili 
da‘i),  202 

Najmu’d-Din,  337  (=  Nidh 
ami-i-‘Arudi,  q.v.) 
Najmu’d-Din  Abu  Bakr 

Muhammad  -Rawandi,  117 
Najmu'd-Din  Abu  Hafs 

‘Umar  of  Nasaf  (theologian 
and  jurisconsult),  355 


Najmu’d-Din  Daya  cf  Ray. 
249,  250,  252,  256,  489,  493; 
495-496 

Najmu’d-Din  Kubra,  438,489, 
491-495,  508,  510 
Nakhshab,  446.  See  Nasaf 
N  ama-i-Khusr  aw  an  (by 
Prince  Jalal),  6 
Napoleon  I,  60 
Naqib,  197 

Naqibu’l  ‘Alawiyyin,  114 
Narshakhi  (author  of  History 
of  Bukhara),  114 
Nasa,  107, 138, 170, 438, 446, 473 
Nasaf  (=  Nakhshab),  342, 
355,  446 

-Nasawi,  Shihabu’d-Din 
Muhammad  —  (author  of 
Memoirs  of  Jalalu’d-Din 
Mankoburni),  434,  436,  446, 
473-474 

Nasibis,  229.  See  Sunnis 
Nasi  hat  (of  ‘Abdu’llah 
Ansari),  270 

Nasihu’d-Din  of  Arrajan, 
Qadi  — ,  361 

-Nasir  (‘Abbasid  Caliph),  436, 

455 

Nasir-i-Khusraw,  160,  162, 

169,  189,  200-201,  21 1,  218- 
246 ;  224  et  seqq.  (dualistic 
theory)  ;  271,  274,  289,  365, 
374,  425,  456,  479,  483,  509 
Nasiru’d-Din  of  Tus  (philoso¬ 
pher),  220,  243,  256,  257, 442, 
443,  456,  457,  460,  462,  465, 
484-486 

Nasiru’d-Din  ‘Abdu’r-Rahim 
b.  Abi  Mansur,  Ism'aili 
Governor  of  Quhistan,  220, 

456 

Nasiru’d-Din  Mahmud  Shah 
b.  Shamsu’d-Din  Iltatmish, 
470 

Nasiru’d-Din  Mangli,  455 
Nasiru’d-Din  Qubacha,  470, 
478,  479 

Nasiru’d-Din  Shah  Qajar, 
181,  187 

Nasr  II  (Samani),  202 
Nasr  b.  Ahmad  (Samani),  15, 
16,  202,  215 

Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  b.  Mansur 
of  Tus,  called  Asadi,  148, 
272.  See  Asadi ,  the  Elder 
Abu  Nasr  ‘Arraq  (mathema¬ 
tician),  96,  97 

Abu  Nasr-i-Farahi  (author  of 
Nisab),  488 

Abu  Nasr  -Isma'ili,  294 
Abu  Nasr  Khalil  b.  Ahmad 

152 

Nasr  b.  Mansur  -Tamimi,  279 
Nasr  b.  Subuktigin,  Abu’l- 
Mudhaffar  —  (brother  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Gliazna), 
100,  101, 121,  122 
Abu  Nasr  -‘Utbi.  See  ‘ Utbi 
Nasru’llah  b.  ‘Abdu’l-Hamid, 
Abu’l-Ma‘ali  —  (translator 
of  Kalita  and  Dimna  into 
Persian),  299,  346,  349,  351 
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Nassau  Lees,  263,  274,  438, 
451,  459,  461,  470,  491,  498 
Nathru'n  Nadhm  (-Tha'alibi), 
101 

-Natili  (physician),  106 
Natiq  (in  Isma'ili  doctrine), 
197 

Nawal  Kashor,  412 
Naw-ruz  (Persian  New  Year’s 
Day),  181,  334 
Nawshad,  422 
Nay,  Castle  of  — ,  324 
Nebuchadnezzar,  42S 
Neo-Platonism,  197,  521,  522 
Neo-Pythagoreanism,  197 
Nergisi  (Turkish  writer),  17, 
89 

Nestorian,  391 

“  New  Propaganda”  (of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah),  112,  169, 
187,  190,  196,  206,  210,  215, 
253,  310,  453,  454 
Nicholson,  R.  A.  — ,  292,  322, 
494,  505,  507,  5io,  5i6,  517, 
519,  521,  524,  525 
Nicolas,  256,  257,  258,  371 
Nicolas  (name  given  to  Mon¬ 
gol  converts),  441 
Nicosia  (Cyprus),  452 
Nidhami  of  Ganja,  38,  47,  246, 
274,  298,  337,  345,  364,  365, 
399-411,  418,  425,  483,  540. 
See  Khamsa 

Nidhami -i-‘Arudi-i  -  Samar- 
qandi,  13,  15,  119,  131,  137, 
246,  274,  298,  299,  302,  337- 
340,  346.  See  also  Chahar 
Maqala 

Nidhami-i-Athiri,  339 
Nidhami-i-Muniri  (?  Minbari), 
339 

Nidhamiyya  College,  176,  294, 
295,  527 

Nidhamu’d-Din  (Wazir),  415 
Nidhamu’d-Din  Ahmad  (of 
Balkh),  382 

Nidhamu’d-Din  Mahmud 
Qari  of  Yazd  (the  poet  of 
clothes),  82 

Nidhamu’l-Mulk,  35,  36,  138, 
168,  174,  175,  176,  177,  180, 
181,  182,  183,  184,  185,  186, 
187,  188,  189,  190,  203  ; 

ch.  iv  'passim. ,  especially 
212-217,  253,  270,  294;  300, 
301,  3ii,  312,  390,  409 
N idhamu'  t-Tawarikh  (by 
-Baydawi),  487 
"Night  of  Merit,”  150.  See 
Laylatu’PQadr 
•Nihaya  fi'  l-Kinaya  (-Tha¬ 
'alibi),  101 

Niki-nama  (Tabari  original 
of  M  arzuban-natna),  93, 

1 15,  4.89 
Nde,  224,  520 

Ni‘matu’llah  Kirmani,  256 
Nishapur,  36,  37,  97.  100,  101, 

1 12,  1 19,  129,  137,  139,  171, 
174,  175,  188,  219,  220,  221, 
224,  246,  247,  248,  251,  252, 
253,  254,  274,  273,  294,  295, 


304,  307,  312,  337,  339,  344- 
354,  364,  373,  382,  385,  4°2. 
413,  415,  416,  417,  435,  438, 
439,  446,  508,  509.  5 1 1,  515 
Nizami’s  Leben  und  Werke 
(Bacher),  400 

Nizar  b.  -Mustansir  (Fatimid), 
199,  201,  203,  204,  206,  210, 
253,  454 

Noah,  228,  376,  523 
Noldeke,  4,  130,  131,  134,  135, 
136,  139,  140,  I4L  211,  214, 
310,  373,  469-  47i,  472 
Northampton,  441 
Noyan  Chormaghun  (Mongol 
General),  449,  450 
Nuh  b.  Mansur  (Samani),  107 
Nun,  Joshua,  son  of  — ,  228 
Nur  (of  Bukhara),  167 
Nuru’d-Din  Muhammad  b, 
Hasan  'ala  dhikrihi’s- 
salam,  454 

Nuru’llah  of  Shushtar,  Qadi 
—  or  Sayyid  —  (author  of 
M  ajalish’l-Muminin ),  378, 
506,  509 

Nushirwan  Anushirwan, 
q.v. 

Nushtigin,  281 
Nusrat-Kuh,  438,  446 
Nusratu’d-Din  Abu  Bakr 
Bishkin  (Atabek  of  Adhar- 
bayjan),  402,  412,  414,  416, 
417,  419,  420 

Abu  Nuwas  (court  poet  of 
Harunu’r-Rashid),  87,  377 
Nuzhat-nama-i-'Ala’i  (by 
Shahmardan  b.  Abi’l- 
Khayr),  288 

Nuzhatu'l-Anvah  ("Recrea¬ 
tion  of  Souls,”  by  -Shah- 
rasuri),  251,  254 


O 

Ogotay,  444,  445,  450,451,  452, 
54i 

d’Ohsson,  427,  431,  433,  434, 

436,  439-442,  444-  445,  447, 
448,  450,  457,  473 
“Old  Man  of  the  Mountains" 
(Shaykhu’l-Jabal),  205-211. 
See  Assassins 

'  ‘  Omar  Khayyam  Club,”  338 
Omayyad  Caliphs.  See 
Umayyad 

“  Omoioteleton,”  22 
Opium,  205 

Orientalist,  Arabic  word  for 
— ,  8 

Orthodox  Caliphs,  9,  161,  194, 

330 

Osman  b.  Ertoghrul  (Otto¬ 
man  Sultan),  166 
Ottoman  Poetry,  Gibb’s  History 
of—,  28,  50,  54,  406 
Ottoman  Turks,  9,  88-89,  166, 
442>  475 

Oude,  King  of  — ,  478 
Ouseley,  Sir  Gore—,  130,  317, 
342,  511 


Oxford,  469,  476 
Oxus,  15,  179,  183,  221,  227, 
272,  308,  333,  438,  444,  456 


P 

Pahlawi,  3,  8,  44,  274, 275, 350, 
519 

Palestine,  Heber’s  — ,  77 
Palindromes,  53,  59,  60 
Palinodia,  383 

Palmer,  Prof.  E.  H.  — ,  no, 
383,  384,  386,  387,  388,  520, 
522 

Pa-machan,  332 
Pand-nama  (by  ‘Attar),  507, 
5 11,  532 

Panidhi,  ‘Ali  —  (Persian  poet), 
335 

Panj Ganj (“  Five  Treasures”) 
of  Nidhami.  See  Khamsa 
Panjab,  529 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton’s),  319 
Parallel.  See  Nadhira 
“  Paranda  ”  (“  the  Flier  ”),  517 
Paris  (Library),  244,  245,  260, 
473,  477,  481.  See  Biblio- 
th  'eque  Nationale 
Parody,  45,  81,  82 
Parricides,  Evil  end  of  — . 
457-458 

Partheniade,  51 
Pashto  language,  3 
Passion  Play.  "See  Ta'ziya 
Patiyali,  540 
Patriarchs,  469,  470 
Payghu  Kalan,  167,  170,  172 
Payne,  John  — ,  258 
Pekin,  452 

Pen-name  (takhallus),  27,  38 
Persepolis,  3 
Persian  Gulf,  426,  481 
Persian  Language,  Modern  — 
2,  3,  14,  109 

Persian  Language,  Old  — ,  3, 8 
Persian  year,  152 
Persische  Tenzonen,  Ueber  — 
(by  Ethe),  149 

Pertsch,  19,  22,  41,  211,  224, 
225,  288,  368,  371 
Pest  (Budapest),  450 
Phantasmagoria  (by  Lewis 
Carroll),  45 
Pharaoh,  520 
Pharmacology,  273 
Philosophers,  230 
Pilgrimage,  allegorical  mean¬ 
ing  of  — ,  241,  242 
Pindar  (Greek  lyric  poet)  399 
Pindar  of  Ray,  117,  157,  158- 
159,  160,  419 

Pir-i-Ansar.  See  -Ansari, 
Shaykh  ‘Abdu'llah  — 
Pisar-i-Khum-Khana  (Persian 
poet),  271 
Pizzi,  13 

Plagiarism,  73,  538 
Plan  Carpin  (Plano  Carpini) 
Jean  de  — ,  440,  441,  451 
Plato,  228,  279,  281 
Pococke  xo8,  469 
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Poetry,  definition  of,  14 

Poetry,  Ibn  Khaldun’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  — ,  87 

“  Poets’  Corner”  (atSurkhab), 
398 

Poland,  450,  451,  45* 

Pole,  42 

Polemo-Middinia  (by  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den),  46 

“  Pope,”  “  Black  — 196 

Porphyry,  106 

Poshan  (legendary  Persian 
hero),  129 

Pote  MSS.  (King’s  College, 
Cambridge),  212 

Potiphar’s  Wife,  146.  See 
Zulaykha 

Pre-Islamic.  See  Jahiliyyat 

Preston,  112, 113 

Prolegomena  (=  Vol.  I.  of 
Literary  History  of  Persia , 
by  E.  G.  Browne),  1,  2,  6, 
8,  11,  14,  29,  91,  94,  1 14,  X15, 


143,  144,  171,  185,  193,  197, 
198,  202,  2x4,  259,  300 
Prolegomena  (of  Ibn  Khal¬ 
dun),  86 

“Proof”  (Hujjat),  222,  227, 
231,  244,  247 

“  Proof  of  Islam,”  title  of 
-Ghazali,  354.  See  Huj- 
jatu'lr-lslam 

Propaganda,  202.  See  Da'wat 
Propagandist.  See  Da‘i 
Prophet,  Biography  of  the  — 
(Ibn  Hisham’s),  300 
Prophet,  The  — .  See  Mu¬ 
hammad 

Prophetic  Periods,  Seven  — , 


197 

Prose,  Varieties  of  — ,  20-22 
“Proverbial  Commission” 
(Irsalu’l-mathal),  63 
Proverbs  of  the  Arabs,  88,  299 
Pseudo  -  Autobiography  (of 
Nasir-i-Khusraw),  218-220, 


244 

Purchas  (Translation  of  Al- 
Makin),  471 

Puttenham,  G.  —  (Arte  of 
English  Poesie),  22,  46,  49, 
Si,  52,  57,  58,  60,  61,  63,  66, 
75 

Pythagoras,  281 


Q 

Qa’ani,  20 

Qabus  b.  Washmgir,  91,  94. 
97,  101,  102,  103,  104,  107, 
115, 135,  156,  276,  278,  279, 
280,  281,  480,  489 

Qabus-nama,  88,  276-287 

Qaddah,  ‘Abdu'llah  b.  May- 
mun  — ,  215 

-Qadi'l-akram,  Jamalu’d-Din 
Abu’l-Hasan  ‘Ali  -Shaybani 
-Qifti,  431,  476 

-Qadir  bi’llah  (‘Abbasid 
Caliph),  90,  104,  220,  278, 
280 


Qadmus  (Assassin  stronghold 
in  Syria),  316 
Qaf,  Mountain  of  — ,  33 
-Qa’im  (‘Abbasid  Caliph),  167, 
172,  181,  281 
Qa’in,  204,  316 
Qalandars,  265 

Q  a  1  ‘  a  t  u  Khallad  Khan 
(Assassin  stronghold),  204 
Qal‘atu’n-Nadhir,  204,  316 
Qal'atu’t-Tanbur,  204,  316 
Qanun  (of  Avicenna),  106 
Qanun-i-a‘dham  (work  as¬ 
cribed  to  Nasir-i-Khusraw), 
244 

-Qanunu  l-M  as'udi  (by 
Biruni),  102 

Qara’inu  Shamsi’l-Ma'ali  (by 
-Yazdadi),  103 
Qaraja,  Prince  of  Sind,  448 
Oara-Khita,  373 
Qaraman,  515 

Qaraqorum,  441,  442,  444,  448, 
450,  452,  459,  460 
Qaren  or  Qarin,  103,  228 
Qarinwands,  103 
Qarun  (=  Korah),  33 
Qasidas,  17,  18,  22,  23,  25,  27, 
28,  29,  33,  41,  42,  44,  47,  63, 
73,  76,  84,  Q4,  99,  103,  104, 
no,  113,  116,  121,  127,  153, 
154,  188,  318,  320,  333,  341, 
358,  365,  369,  390,  39B  397, 
399,  40I>  4I2>  4I4,  421,  470, 
532,  533 

Qasida-i-musanna‘  (ornate 
qasida  of  Qiwami  of  Ganja), 

47 

Abu'l-Qasim  ‘Abdu’l-Karim 
b.  Hawazin-Qushayri.  See 
- Qushayri 

Abu’l-Qasim  ‘Ali  b.  -Hasan 
b.Abi  Tayyib  -Bakharzi,  355. 
See  also  -Bakharzi 
Abu’l-Qasim  Hasan,  155.  See 
‘Unsuri 

Abu’l-Qasim  Hasan  b.  ‘Ali  of 
Tus.  See  Firdawsi 
Abu’l-Qasim  b.  -Husayn,  361 
Abu’l-Qasim  -Jurjani,  138 
Abu’l-Qasim  Mahmud  b. 

‘Umar.  See  Zamakhshari 
Oatif,  224 

Qatran  (Persian  poet),  222, 
”27i,  399 

Qattan,  Hakim  Hasan  — ,  331 
Qawurt,  167,  172,  x8o,  181 
Qayruwan,  223 
Qays  al-‘Amiri,  406.  See 
Majnun 

Qaysar  (Caesar),  30,  399 
Qazwin,  35,  107,  203,  271,  438, 
455,  458,  483,  507 
-Qazwini,  218,  222,  251,  252, 
370,  402,  482-483 
Qift  (Upper  Egypt),  475,  476 
-Qifti  (author  of  the  Tari- 
khu'l-Hukama ),  250,  25  x, 
252,  475-479 

-Qifti,  jamalu’d-Din  Abu’l- 
Hasan  ‘Ali  — ,  called  -Qadi’l- 
Akram,  431 


Qilij  (favourite  of  Jalalu’d 
Din  Khwarazmshah),  449 
Qinnawj,  95 

Qipchaq  (Plain  of  — ),  227, 
429 

Qirim-Giray  Katti  Giray,  447 
Qit‘a(“ fragment”  of  poetry), 
22,  23,  25,  365 

Qiwami  of  Ray  (Persian 
poet),  344 

Qiwami-i-Mutarrizi  of  Ganja 
(Persian  poet),  47,  401 
Qizil  Arslan  b.  Ildigiz  (Atabek 
of  Adharbayjan),  402,  413, 
4T4,  416 

Qizil  Arslan  ‘Uthman,  73,  78 
Qonya,  414,  515-517 
Quatrain,  246-267.  See  Ruba- 
‘iyyat 

Quatremere,  252,  435 
Oubacba,  Nasiru’d-Din  — , 
~47o,  478 

Qubadh  (Sasanian),  91,  103 
Qubadiyan,  124,  221,  225 
Oubilay  Khan,  440,  442,  444, 
~447,  452 

Quda'a,  Tribe  of  — ,  476 
Ibn  Qudama,  88 
Querry,  276 

Ouhistan,  201,  204,  220,  456, 
458,  459 

Qum,  114,  186,  200,  201,  217, 
445,  446,  480 

Qumaj  (San jar’s  Governor  of 
Balkh),  384 
Qumis,  222 

Qumri  of  Gurgan  (Persian 
poet),  94 

Qur'an,  4,  5,  20,  22,  79, 88,  106, 
1 15,  150,  220,  232,  244,  251, 
254,  255,  260,  275,  290,  293, 
32i,  354,  358,  362,  484,  487, 
488,  490,  507,  519,  522 
Qur'an  ( Old  Persian  com- 
~  mentary  on  — ),  115 
Quriltay,  437,  444,  45°,  45 U 
452 

Qurratu’l-'Ayn  (Babi  heroine 
and  poetess),  41 
-Qushayri,  174,  288,  299 
Oushtimur,  449 
Qutalmish,  167,  170 
Outalmish  b.  Musa,  172 
Qutbu’d-Din  (or  ‘Ala’u’d-Din) 
Khwarazmshah,  346.  See 
Muhammad  Khwarazm¬ 
shah 

Qutbu’d-Din  Muhammad  of 
Ghur,  306 


I? 

Rabab-nama,  516 
Rabi'a  bint  Kalb  or  Ka‘b  of 
Qusdar  (Persian  poetess), 
116,  157 

Rabi‘  b.  -Mutahhar  -Qasri, 
280 

Rabi'iyya  (poems  on  Spring). 
44 
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Raddu’l-‘ajuz  ‘ala’s-sadr 
(figure  of  rhetoric),  60-61 
Radhan,  138 

-Radi, -Sharif  —  (Shi'ite  poet), 

87, 113 

Radiyyu’d-Din,  415 
Radiyyu'd-Din  ‘Ali  Lala  (dis¬ 
ciple  of  Najmud-Din 
Kubra),  492,  493 
Rafidi  (=  Shi'ite,  qv.),  134, 
138,  187,  216,  231 
Rati’i  (Persian  poet),  116 
Rafiq  (“Companion”  of  the 
Order  of  the  Assassins),  206 
Rahatu's-Sudur  (unique  His¬ 
tory  of  Seljuqs,  by  -Ra- 
wandi),  117,  154,  166,  168, 
170,  171,  173,  176,  177,  179, 
183,  184,  185,  190,  216,  260, 
297,  303,  312,  313,  3i5,  327, 
385 

-Rahba,  182,  203 
Raja  of  India,  409 
Rakhsh  (name  of  Rustam’s 
horse),  49,  285 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  — ,  75 
Ramadan  (month  of  — ),  150, 
176,  186,  202,  207 
Ramal  (metre),  21,  26,  29,  520 
Ramin  (hero  of  the  romance 
of  Wisa  and  Ramin),  275 
Raqqa,  182 

Raqta  (figure  of  rhetoric),  67 
Rash/un-Nasa'ih  (by  Shaykh 
S  hi  h  a  b  u  ’  d-D  i  n  -Suhra- 
wardi),  496 

-Rashid  ('Abbasid  Caliph), 304, 
312 

Rashid  (son  of  Khaqani),  398 
Abu  Rashid  (of  Shirwan, 
Persian  poet),  399 
Rashidi  of  Samarqand  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  271 

Rashidu’d  -  Din  Fadlu’llah 
(author  of  the  Jami'u't- 
Tawarikh),  192,  252,  434, 

443,  454,  456,  457,  459 
Rashidu’d-Dm  Sinan  (Grand 
Master  of  the  Syrian 
Assassins),  2x0 
Rashidu’d-Din  Watwat  (Per¬ 
sian  poet),  20,  41,  S3,  80, 
124,  271,  299,  308,  309,  310, 
330-333,  334,  346,  389,  396, 
483 

Raverty,  Major  — ,  470 
Rawandi,  Najmu’d-Din  — 
(author  of  Rahatu'  s-Sudur), 
117,  297,  303,  327 
Rawdahi  s-Safa  (by  Mirkh- 
wand),  17,  192,  349 
Abu  Rawh  Lutfu’llah,  263 
Rawi  (rhapsodist),  133,  373 
Rawshana' i-nama  (by  Nasir- 
i-Khusraw),  218,  221,  225, 
244-246 

Ray,  70,  97,  102,  107,  116,  1x7, 
157,  158,  159,  160,  170,  172, 
173,  181,  192,  200,  202,  217, 
227,  253,  278.  300,  312,  313, 
344,  395,  396,  414,  418,  428, 
445,  446>  449,  480,  484,  5°8 


Abu  Rayhan.  See  Biruni 
Rayhana,  Lady  — ,  102 
Razan,  138,  139 
Razan  Gate,  138 
Razzaq  Gate,  138 
Recueil  des  historiens  arabes 
des  croisades,  468 
Red  Sea,  183,  199 
Redhouse,  Sir  James  — ,  517, 
518,  519,  521,  522,  523 
Les  Religions  et  les  •philosophies 
dans  I'Asie  Centrale  (by  the 
Comte  de  Gobineau),  499 
Remusat,  Abel  — ,  441 
Renaissance,  442 
Renaissance,  Persian  — ,  1,  4, 
13,  92,  93,  374 

“  Resurrection,”  “  Feast  of  the 
—  ”  (‘Id-i-Qiyamat ),  454 
Resurrection  of  the  body 
derided,  243 
“  Return”  ( Rij'at ),  195 
Reynolds,  Rev.  James  — ,  471 
Rhetoric  of  Musulmans,  19 
et  seqq. 

Rhyme  t  and  Reason  t  (by 
Lewis  Carroll),  45 
Ribat-i-‘Ishq,  139 
-Rida,  ‘Ali  b.  Musa  — ,  Imam 
— ,  225,  508 

Rida-quli  Khan,  117,  237,  261, 
276,  326,  328,  356,  479,  486, 
5o8,  519 

Rida’u’d-Din  (Persian  poet), 
256 

Riddle.  See  Lughaz,  Mu'am- 
nia 

Ridwan,  524 

Rieu,  102,  191,  211,  224,  225, 
255,  276,  317,  346,  347,  348, 
349,  470,  47L  488 
Risala-i  HawrcC iyya,  262-263 
Risala-i-Si  Fasl  (by  Nasiru’d- 
Din  -Tusi),  485 

Risalatu' l-Ghufran  (by  -Ma- 
‘arri),  292 

Riyadu'  l-‘  Arifin  (by  Rida- 
quli  Khan),  117,  261,  508 
“  Romans,”  274,  469.  See 
Byzantines 
Rome,  483 

Rosen,  Baron  Victor  — ,  109, 
248 

Ross,  Dr.  E.  Denison  — ,  146, 
249,  250,  251,  255,  257 
Rostov,  450 

Ruba'iyyat  (Quatrains),  18, 
22,  25,  34,  35,  37-39,  109, 
246-267,  269,  270,  318,  344, 
390,  412,  414,  532 
Rubruquis,  441,  452 
Riickert,  19,  22,  41,  65,  73,  76, 

83,  131 

Rudagi  (Persian  poet),  2,  13, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  88,  124,  125, 
228,  274,  327,  337,  350,  373, 
399 

Rudbar  Gate,  134 
Ruhi-i-  Walwalaji  (Persian 
poet),  271,  344 
Ruknabad  (near  Shiraz),  27 
Ruknu’d-Din,  Imam  — ,  438 


Ruknu’d-Din  Khurshah,  207, 
210,  457,  458,  459,  46o 
Ruknu’d-Din  Sa‘id  b.  Mas'ud, 
540 

Rum,  162,  166,  168,  177,  523. 

See  also  Asia  Minor 
Rushayd  b.  Shalib  -Dahdah 
(editor  of  Diwan  of  Ibnu’l- 
Farid),  504 

Ibn  Rushd  (Averroes),  295 
Russia,  168,  447,  450,  451,  452 
Russian,  248,  249,  250,  251, 
259,  368 
Russians,  177 
Rustam,  49,  144,  285 
Rustam  and  Suhrab,  Episode 
of  — ,  144 

Rustam  b.  Ardashir,  480 
Rustam  b.  Shahriyar,  480 
-Ruyani,  Qadi  Abu’l-'Abbas 
Abdu’l-Wahid  — ,  278,  280, 

3*i,  354,357-359 
Ruyatu’llah  (“the  Vision  of 
God  ”),  134 

Ruysbroek,  Guillaume  de  — , 
441.  See  Rubruquis 
Ruzbihan,  Shaykh  — ,  489, 
490-491 

Rylands,  John  —  Library 
478 

Rylands,  Mrs.  — ,  478 


S 

Sa'adat-nama  (by  Nasir-i- 
Khusraw),  221,  244,  245 
Sabab  (in  prosody),  24 
Sabaeans,  230 
Sabalan  (Mt.),  394 
-Sabi  (historian  of  Buwayhid 
Dynasty),  87,  88,  93,  103 
Sabir,  Adib  —  (Persian  poet), 
298,  303,  308,  334,  375-  See 
also  Adib  -Sabir 
Sab'iyya.  See  Seven,  Sect  0 
the  — 

Sachau,  Dr.  E.  — ,  91,  96, 
101,  103,  105 

Sacrifice,  Human — ,  by  Mon¬ 
gols,  445 

de  Sacy,  Sylvestre  — ,  197, 198 
204,  359 

Abu  Sa‘d,  Amir  — ,  247 
Sa‘d  of  Warawin  (translator 
into  Persian  of  Marzuban- 
nama),  489 

Sa‘d-i-Salman  (father  of  the 
Persian  poet  Mas’ud),  325 
Abu  Sa‘d  Sharafu’l- Mulk 
(minister  of  Malikshah),  186 
Sa‘d  b.  Zangi,  Atabek  of  Ears, 
527,  54* 

Sad  Kalima  (Watwat),  330 
Sadaqa  b.  Mazyad,  “  King  of 
the  Arabs,”  302 
Sa'di  (Persian  poet  and 
writer),  29,  45,  68-69,  77, 
80,  1 1 6,  365,  402,  443,  460, 
479,  488,  491,  496,  506,  523, 
524,  525-539,  name  526,  541 
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Sadidu'!-Mulk  (minister  of 
Malikshah),  186 
Sadra,  Mulla  —  (Persian 
philosopher),  499 
Sadru’d  -  Din  ‘Abdu’l  -  Latif , 
413,  415,  416,  420.  See 
Khujand,  Sadr-i- 
Sadru’d-Din  Muhammad  b. 

-Mudhaffar,  247 
Sadru’d-Din  Qunyawi  (Sufi), 
489,  495,  5oo 

“  Sads,”  “  The  Two  — ,”  93 
Sa‘du’d-Din  (patron  of  Dha- 
hiru’d-Din  of  Faryab),  415 
Sa‘du’d-Din  Gawhar-A’in. 

See  Gawhar-A’in 
Sa‘du’d-Din  -Hamawi,  256, 
492,  493,  495 

Sa’du’l-Hirawi,  Qadi  — , 
assassinated,  31 1 
Sa‘du’l-Mulk  (crucified),  312, 
315 

Safar-nama  (of  Nasir-i- 
Khusraw),  200,  218,  220- 
225,  226,  243,  245,  271,  289 
Safawi  Dynasty,  11 
Saffari  Dynasty,  10,  13,  15, 
124,  280,  470 
Saffu’n-Ni‘al,  332 
Safid  Rud,  394 
Safina,  218 

Safiyyu’d- Din  of  Ardabil 
(patron  of  Dhahir  of 
Faryab),  415 

Safiyyu’d-Din  ‘Umar,  Mufti 
of  Balkh,  378,  382 
Sagistan,  Sagzis.  See  Sistan 
-Sahah  (Arabic  lexicon  by 
-Jawhari),  487 

Sahban  b.  Wall  (ancient 
Arabian  orator  and  rhetori¬ 
cian),  228 

-Sahib.  See  Isma'il  b.  ‘ Abbad 
Sahib -Diwan,  ‘Ala’u’d-Din 
-Juwayni,  485,  532,  535,  536 
Sahibu’l  -  barid  (postmaster), 

138 

Ibn  Sahl,  87 
Sahl  of  Khujand,  280 
Sahl  b.  Harun,  87 
Abu  Sahl  Masihi  (philoso¬ 
pher),  96,  97 

Sa’ib  of  Isfahan  (Persian 
poet),  64 

Abu  Sa‘id  (brother  of  Nasir- 
i-Khusraw),  219 
Abu  Said  b.  Abi’l-Khayr 
(author  of  mystical  quat¬ 
rains),  1x6-117,  157,  246, 
256,  261-269,  281,  367,  483 
Abu  Sa‘id  Khan  (last  of  Mon¬ 
gol  Il-Khans  of  Persia), 
443,  447 

St.  Bartholomews  Hospital, 
205 

St.  Louis  (King  of  France),  452 
St.  Petersburg,  262 
St.  Sophia,  488 
Saj‘  (in  rhetoric),  59 
Sajanjalu’ l-Aru>ah  (“Mirror 
of  Spirits”  by  Najmu’d-Din 
Kubra),  495 


Saladin,  196,  209,  476,  477, 484, 
486,  497 

Salahu’d-Din.  See  Saladin 
Salahu'd-Din  Feridun  Zar- 
kub  (amanuensis  of 
Jalalu’d-Din  Rumi),  518 
Salaman  and  Absal  (by 
Jami),  108 

Salihani  (Jesuit  of  Beyrout), 
469 

Salkh  (variety  of  plagiarism), 
73 

Salman  (“The  Persian,” 
Companion  of  the  Prophet), 
229 

Salman  -  i  -  Sawaji  (Persian 

poet),  256-257 

Salsabil  (river  in  Paradise), 
520 

Samal  (poet  of  Merv),  344 
Samani  Dynasty,  10,  15,  18, 
90,  91,  92,  94,  95,  100,  102, 
X07,  113,  115,  X17,  130,  147, 
157,  161,  202,  215,  227,  229, 
230,  276,  327,  374,  470 
-SanTani’s  Ansab,  468 
Samarqand,  27,  92,  95,  137, 
167,  180,  183,  298,  299,  302, 

313,  337,  339,  342,  344,  346, 
348,  372,  386,  387,  413,  428, 
438,  446,  453,  509 
Samarra  (or  Surra  man  ra’a), 
195 

Samit  (in  Ismalli  Doctrine), 
197 

Samnan  (Simnan),  222,  446 
Sana’i  (Persian  mystical 
poet),  246,  264,  298,  305, 
317,  328,  333,  334,  374,  375, 
389,  399,  403,  4°4,  483,  506 
San‘an,  Shaykh  —  (story  of 
—  and  the  Christian  girl), 
513 

Sanjar  (Seljuq  king),  11,  1x8, 
137,  182,  247,  262,  272,  chap, 
v,  pp.  297-317,  298,  299, 
301,  302,  303  (meaning  of 
name),  304,  306,  307,  308, 
309,  310,  312,  313,  317,  327, 
33i,  332,  337,  338,  341,  343, 
344-  364,  366,  367,  373,  375, 
379,  384,  385,  386,  390,  394, 
396,  508 

Sanskrit  Language,  g,  ici, 
35o 

Saqsin,  524 

Sar-guzashi-i-Sayyidna  (lost 
biography  of  Hasan -i- 
Sabbah),  192,  201,  21 1 
Saracens,  207,  452 
Sarakhs,  20,  156,  224,  304,  307 
Sari‘  (metre),  63 
Saruj,  182 

Sasanians,  3,  14,  91,  92,  103, 
186,  194,  214,  277,  281,  404, 

408,  457 

Satan  (R.  Montgomery’s),  319 
Satire,  81-82,  94,  390 
Sawa,  300,  302 

Sayfi  (poet  of  Nishapur),  344 
Sayfu’d-Din  -Bakharzi,  256, 
493 


Sayfu’d-Din  Suri  (King  of 

Ghur),  306 

Sayru'l-lbad  ila’l-Ma‘ad  (by 
Sana’i),  318 

Sayyida  (mother  of  Majdu’d- 
Dawla),  278,  280 
Sayyid-na  (=  Hasan  -i- 
Sabbah,  q.v.),  201 
Sayyids  of  Tabaristan,  100 
Sayyidu’sh-Shu’ara,  336  ( = 
Rashidi,  q.v.) 

Scare-crows  (invented  by 
‘Umar  Khayyam),  252 
Schlechta-Wssehrd,  146 
Schefer,  117,  166,  184,  186, 
202,  211,  212,  214,  218,  221, 
224,  243,  244,  271,  288,  289, 
305,  409,  435,  477,  489 
Scotch  woman  married  to 
descendant  of  Mongol 
Khans),  447 
Scott,  Sir  Walter  — ,  68 
“  Sea  ”  (Bahr)  in  Isma’ili 
terminology,  200,  206 
Seligmann,  148,  273 
Selim  I,  Sultan  — ,  9,  475,  488 
Seljuq  (ancestor  of  Seljuqs), 
167,  170,  177 

Seljuq  Dynasty,  10,  35,  94,  95, 
117,  137,  154,  *57,  chapters 
iii,  iv,  v,  passim,  especially 
167,  221,  230,  237,  262,  281, 
294,  297,  298,  300,  302,  303, 

304,  305,  306,  307,  309,  3io 
et  seqq.,  323,  324,  338.  343, 
356 ;  364,  374,  378,  385,  40L 
426,  448,  470,  472,  5x5 
Semites,  143 

Seven,  the  Number  — ,  197, 
198,  232 

“Seven  Portraits”  (see  Haft 
Paykar),  408-409 
Seven,  Sect  of  the  — ,  11,  187, 
193,  194,  195-198,  214,  232. 
See  Isma'ilis 

“  Seven  Sleepers  "  (Ashabu’l- 
Kahf),  522,  523 
Seville,  497 

Shab-i-Jum‘a  (“the  eve  of 
Filday  ”),  247 

Shabiran,  Fortress  of  — ,  398 
Shabistari,  Shaykh  Mahmud 
—  (Persian  mystical  poet), 
521 

Shaburqan,  221 
Shadabad,  391 

Shaddu' l-Azar  (by  Mulnu’d- 
Din  Abu’l-Qasim  Junayd  of 
Shiraz),  490 

“  Shadow  of  God,”  Title  of  — , 
104 

Shafi‘i,  174,  194,  229,  230,  357, 
415 

-Shafiya(  by  Ibnu’l-Hajib),437 
Shah-Dizh,  Assassin  strong¬ 
hold  of  — ),  202,  204,  313 
314 

Shahfur-i-Ashhari  (Persian 
poet),  249,  399,  414 
Shahinshah  (brother  of 
Ruknu’d-Din  Khurshah), 
458 
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Shahmardan  b.  Abi’l-Khayr, 
288 

Shahnama,  6,  18,  26,  79,  81, 
88,  95,  120,  130-146,  148, 149, 
160,  228,  272,  273,  276,  277, 
306,  472,  473 

Shah nama-Kh wans  (rhapso- 
dists),  143 

-Shahrazuri  (author  of 
Nuzhatu'l-Arwah),  251,  254, 
486 

Shahrbanu,  Bibi  —  (daughter 
of  Yazdigird  III),  280,  281 
-Shahristani  (author  of 
Kitabu'l-MilaV),  106,  354, 
362-363 

Shahriyar,  Ispahbad  — ,  79 
Shahriyar,  Thiqatu’l-Mulk  — , 
274 

Shakespear,  2 

Ibn  Shakir  (author  of 
Fawatu'l  -  Wafayat),  255, 

475,  484,  485,  486 
Shams  -  i  -  Qays  (author  of 
-Mu'ajjam),  18,  20,  186, 
327,  488 

Shams -i-Simkash  (Persian 
poet),  271 

Shams  -  i  -  Tabasi  (Persian 
poet),  483 

Shams-i-Tabriz  (mystic,  and 
friend  of  Jalalu’d-Din 
Rumi),  506,  516-519 
Shamsu’d-Dawla.  See  Abu 
Tahir  of  Hamadan 
Shamsu’d-Din  (wazir,  patron 
of  Dhahir  of  Faryab),  415 
Shamsu’d-Din  Abu'l-Faraj 
ibnu’l-Jawzi,  528 
Shamsu’d-Din  Iltatmish 
(Prince  of  Dihli),  448,  470, 
478 

Shamsu’d-Din  Muhammad 
Juwayni  —  (prime  minister 
of  Hulagu  Khan),  532 
Shamsu’l-Kufat  (Abu’l-Qasim 
Ahmad  b.  Hasan  -May- 
mandi),  105 

Shamsu’l-Ma'ali.  See  Qabus 
b.  Washmgir 
Shanbalid  (flower),  155 
Shapur  -  i  -  Ardashir  (Sasa- 
nian),  228 

Shar  (title  of  ruler  of  Ghar- 
jistan),  49 

Abu’sh-Sharaf  Nasih,  of  Jur- 
badhaqan  (translator  into 
Persian  of  -Tarikhu'l-Ya- 
mini ),  471 

Sharaf-nama  (part  of  Ni- 
dhami’s  Iskandar-nama  so 
called),  41 1 

Sharafshah  (patron  of  Dhahir 
of  Faryab),  415 
Sharafu’d-Din  ‘Abdu’llah  b. 
-Tawzi  (Caliph’s  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Mongols),  461,  462 
Sharafu’d-Din  Abu  Hafs 
‘Umar,  501.  See  Ibnu'U 
Farid 

Sharafu’d-Din  Muhammad. 
See  Shufurvah 


Sharafu’d-Din  Rami  (author 
of  Anisu’ WUshshaq),  19,  83 
Sharafu’l-Ma'ali,  281 
Sharafu’l-Mulk  (author  of 
Kitabu’  l-Istifa),  116 
Sharafu’l-Mulk,  Abu  Sa‘d  — 
(minister  of  Malikshah, 
&c.),  186,  213,  315 
Sharzin,  Ispahbad  — ,  79 
Shash  (Chach),  263 
Shast  Galla,  152.  See  Minu- 
chihri 

Shatranji,  ‘Ali  —  (Persian 
poet),  343-344 

Shattah-i-Fars  (=  Shaykh 
Ruzbihan,  q.v.),  490 
Shaykbu’l  -  Jabal,  451.  See 
also  Old  Man  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain 

Sheba,  Bilqis,  Queen  of  — ,  512 
Shem,  228 

Sheykhi  (Turkish  poet),  406 
Shiblu’d-Dawla,  188 
Shifa  (of  Avicenna),  97,  106, 
251,  488 

Shihabu’d-Din  (of  Ghur),  455 
Shihabu’d-Din  (=Adib  -Sabir, 
q.v.) 

Shihabu’d-Din  -Suhrawardi, 
Abu  Hafs  ‘Umar  — ,  489, 
496-497,  527-S28 
Shihabu’d-Din  -Suhrawardi, 
Yahya  b.  Habsh  “al- 
Maqtul,”  497,  499 
Shi'ites,  9,  u,  33,  70,  92,  93, 
134,  136,  161,  163,  165,  169, 
174,  175,  182,  187,  193,  194, 
195,  214,  216,  229,  231,  313, 
348,  355,  362,  378,  420,  464, 
465,  498,  508 

Shikar- nama  (register  of 
game  killed  by  Malikshah), 

183 

Shimali  (Persian  poet),  334 
Shinasi  Efendi  (one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  Style 
in  Turkish),  88 
Shiqqan,  Defile  of  — ,  139 
Shir  Khan  Ludi  (author  of 
Miratu'  l-Khayal),  369  370 
Shir-kuh,  316,  457 
Shiraz,  27,  29,  41,  77,  443,  460, 
480,  487,  488,  490,  523,  525, 
526,  535,  536 
Shiraz-nama,  490 
Shirin,  404,  405,  406,  418 
Shiruye  (Sasanian),  457 
Shirwan,  325,  391,  394,  39S, 
402,  428 

Shirwanshah,  364,  394,  39S 
Shirzad  (son  of  Mas'ud  III 
of  Ghazna),  305 
Shirzad,  Ispahbad  — ,  79,  135 
Shita’iyya  (winter  poems),  44 
Shufurvah,  Sharafu’d-Din, 
425,  540 

Shuja'i  (Persian  poet),  389 
Abu  Shukur  of  Balkh  (Persian 
poet),  281 
Shushtar,  227,  480 
Shu'ubiyya,  Party  of  the  — , 
362 


Sicily,  199 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip  — ,  58 
Sidon,  200,  203,  222 
Sifatu  l- A  dab  (by  Najmu’d- 
Din  Kubra),  494 
Sighaniyan,  177 
Sihru'l-Balagha  (by  -Tha- 
‘alibi),  10 1 

Sijistan.  See  Sistan 
Sikandar  (Iskandar-i-Rumi), 
341.  See  also  Alexander 
Sikandar-nama(s>i  Nidhami), 
402,  403,  41 1 

Sikkin  (Impersonator  of 
-Hakim  bi-amri’llah),  199 
Simile,  55 
Simingan,  200 
Abu  Simjur,  153 
Simjur,  Abu ‘Ali  b. — ,202  281 
See  also  Abu  'Ali 

Simkash,  Shams-i - ,  271 

Simnan  (Samnan),  222,  446 
Simon,  228 

Simurgh  (mythical  bird),  33, 

512-515 

Ibn  Sina.  See  Avicenna 
Sind,  9,  1 13,  227,  448 
Sinbad  the  Gabr,  215 
Sinjar,  173,  182,  203,  251,  262, 
303 

Sipahan,  227.  See  Isfahan 
Siqtu’z-Zand  (by  -Ma'arri), 
292 

Siraju’d-Din  Qumri  (Persian 
poet),  257 

Siratu  Jalali'd-Din  Manko- 
burni  (by  Shihabu’d-Din 
Muhammad  -Nasawi),  434 
Sirqat  (plagiarism),  73,  538 
Sistan,  95,  113,  116,  124,  125, 
128,  138,  153,  172,  227,  273, 
298,  429,  480 
Sivas,  496 

Siyaqatu’l-a'dad  (in  rhetoric), 
56 

Siyaru' l-Muluk.  See  Siyasat- 
nama 

Siyasat-nama  (by  the  Ni- 
dhamu’l-Mulk),  138,  184, 

186,  202,  212-217,  276,  278, 
282,  305 

Sketches  from  Eastern  History 
(by  Noldeke),  469 
de  Slane,  86,  99,  102,  106,  431, 
468,  475,  496,  502 
Slavonic  version  of  Kalila 
and  Dimna ,  350 
Slavs,  409 

Socrates,  228,  280,  281,  517 
Sodom,  227 

Solomon,  113,  390,  396,  512 
Somnath,  347,  529 
Song  of  the  Reed  (by  the  late 
Professor  E.  H.  Palmer), 
no,  520,  521,  522 
Sorbonne,  504 

Soul,  Avicenna’s  poem  on  the 
— ,  1 10 

Spain,  Spaniards,  9,  11,  92, 
165,  290,  427,  432 
Spanish  version  of  Kalila 
and  Dimna,  350 
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Sprenger,  355,  478,  32? 
Stewart,  370 
“Stork  Qasida,"  343 
Su’al  u  jawab  (species  of 
poem),  44,  66,  121 
Subuktigin,  94,  99,  436,  471 
-Sufis,  106,  222,  246,  250,  252, 
260,  261,  262,  264,  267,  268, 
280,  288,  294,  295,  486,  489- 
505  passim,  506, 521,522,541 
Sug'hd,  167 
Suhrab,  144,  145 
-Sukkari,  Abu’l-Fadl  — ,  64 
Sulayman  I,  Sultan  — ,  351 
Sulayman  (brother  of  Alp 
Arslan),  173 

Sultan,  Title  of  — ,  when  first 
used),  10,  90,  104 
Sultanshah  b.  Qawurt  (Seljuq 
ruler  of  Kirman),  18 x 
Sultanu’d-Dawla(Buwayhid), 
141 

-Sumayrami,  ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
—  (assassinated),  311 
Sunnis.  104,  136,  175,  195,  229, 
231, 279, 348, 378, 419, 465, 512 

Suri  b,  Mughira  (‘Amid  of 
Khurasan),  139 
Surkhab,  398,  414 
Surra  man  ra’a,  195.  See 
also  Satnarra 

Sus  (in  Isma'ili  terminology), 

197 

-Suyuti,  Jalalu’d-Din  — ,  176, 
296 

Suzani  (Persian  satirist),  299, 
342.  382 

Syria,  10,  165,  166,  168,  176, 
183,  193,  199,  208,  210,  222, 
290,  294,  298,  310,  3  t6,  358, 
429,  459.  46°.  462,  490.  502, 
S28,  529 
Syriac,  350,  469 


T 

Ta'ajjub  (“  astonishment,” 
figure  of  rhetoric),  74 
Tabaqat-i-N asiri  (by  Minhaj- 
i-Siraj),  451,  459,  461,  462, 
464,  465,  466,  470 
Tabaqat-i-Sufiyya  (by  Shaykh 
‘Abdu’llah  Ansari),  270 
Tabaqatu  l-Hukama  (by  Ibn 
Abi  Usaybi'a),  477 
Tabaran, 138 

Tabari  dialect,  93,  115,  188, 
281,  480,  489 

-Tabari’s  Commentary  on  the 
Qur’an,  115 

-Tabari’s  History,  115,  160, 

230,  279,  408 

Tabaristan,  n,  79,  90,  92,  93, 
94,  95,  100,  xoi,  103,  114, 
123,  135,  156,  169,  171,  172, 
203,  278,  288,  311,  344.  480 
Tabaristan,  History  of  —  (by 
Muhammad  b.  Hasan  b. 
Isfandiyar),  45,  92,  93,  103, 
1 14,  131,  278,  357,  413,  457, 
479-480,  489 


-Tabarsi  (Shi'ite  theologian), 
355 

Tabas,  172,  204,  224,  316 
Tabiigh  (figure  of  rhetoric),  69 
Tabriz,  173,  222,  271,  364,  374, 
395,  396,  398,  399,  413,  417, 
449,  469 

-Tabrizi  (author  of  Commen¬ 
taries  on  -Hamasa  and 
Mu'allaqat),  299,  354 
Tadhkiratu' l  -  Awliya  (by 

Faridu’d-Din  ‘Attar),  322, 
494,  507,  5io,  511,  521 
Tadrnin  (figure  of  rhetoric), 
45,  68,  69,  147,  538 
Tafhim  (Treatise  on  As¬ 
tronomy  by  -Biruni),  102, 
105 

Tafriq  (figure  of  rhetoric),  71 
Tafsir  (figure  of  rhetoric),  72 
T ah  a f  ut u'  l- Falasifa  (by 
-GhazalD,  295 

Tahafutu' t-Tahafut  (by  Ibn 
Rushd  or  Averroes),  295 
Tahart,  202 

Tahir.  See  Baba  Tahir 
Tahir,  Precinct  of  — ,  361 
Abu  Tahir  of  Hamadan, 
Shamsu’d-Dawla  —  (Bu- 
wayhid),  152 

Tahir  Dhu’l-Yanrinayn,  10 
Abu  Tahir  -Khatuni,  183-184, 
186,  326-327,  483 
Abu  Tahir  Rustam,  Majdu’d- 
Dawla  —  (Buwayhid),  152, 
158-160 

Abu  Tahir  -Tayyibb. Muham¬ 
mad  -Khusrawani,  147 
Tahiri  Dynasty,  10,  470 
Tahrim,  242 

Ta'iyya  of  Ibnu’l-Farid,  498, 

503 

Taj  ahulu’l-1  Arif  (figure  of 
rhetoric),  66 

Tajnis  (figure  of  rhetoric),  47, 
48,  58,  69 

Taj  ri  du’ l-1  A  q  a’ id  (by 

Nasiru’d-Din  Tusi),  486 
Tajrisht,  173 

Taju’d-Din  Ahmad,  Muhtasib 
of  Balkh,  382 

Taju’d-Din  Ahmad  b.  Khatib 
of  Ganja  (Persian  poet),  345 
Taju’d-Din  Ibrahim,  414 
Taju’l-Mulk,  185, 186, 187,  190, 
213,  300 

Tajziyatu'l-Amsar  (Wassaf’s 
history  of  the  Mongols),  434 
Takhallus  (poetical  nom  de 
guerre),  27,  38 

Ta'kiclu’l-madhi  bi-ma  yush- 
bihu’dh-Dhamm  (figure  of 
rhetoric),  53 
Takrit,  461 

Abu  Talib,  Sayyid  — ,  382,  390 
Talib-i-Amuli  (Persian  poei), 
257 

Ta‘lim,  196 

Ta'limis.  See  Isma'ilis 
Talmih  (“  allusion  ”),  77 
-Tamaththul  wa’l-Muhadara 
(by  -Tha‘alibi),  xoi 


Tambour-major  (by  Heine). 
392 

Tamerlane  (Timur-i-Lang), 
443 

Abu  Tamim  Ma'add,  19S.  See 
-Mustansir 

Abu  Tammam  (compiler  of 
-Hamasa),  87 

-“Tammatu’l-Kubra”  (“Most 
Dire  Calamity,”  title  given 
to  Shaykh  Najmu’d-Din), 
491 

Tanasub  (“  congruity  ”  in 
rhetoric),  51 

Tansiqu’s-Sifat  (figure  in 
rhetoric),  56-57 
Tansuq-nama-i-I Ikhani  (trea¬ 
tise  on  Mineralogy  by 
Nasiru’d-Din  Tusi),  485 
Tanziru’l  -  Waziri  ’z-ziri’l- 
Khinzir  (by  Abu  Tahir 
-Khatuni),  326 

Taqi,  or  Taqiyyu’d-Din,  Khan 
of  Kashan,  218,  370,  509 
Taqsim  (figure  in  rhetoric),  71 
Taqudar  Ahmad  Khan  (Mon¬ 
gol  Il-Khan),  440,  441,  444 
Taqwimu't  -  Tawarikh  (of 
Hajji  Khalifa),  370 
Tarab  nama  (of  Bakharzi), 
356 

Tard  u  ‘aks  (figure  in  rhe¬ 
toric),  75 

Ta’rifat  (of  -Jurjani),  490 
Ta’rikh  (chronogram),  76-77 
Ta’  rikh-i-Alft,  192,  254 
Tarikli-i-Guzida  (by  Ham- 
du’llah  Mustawfi),  132,  147, 
148,  188,  192,  203,  204,  217, 
254,  257,  261,  263,  342,  343, 
344,  345,  349,  366,  370,  373, 
374,  377,  382,  390,  393,  398, 
412,  4r3,  503 

Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-gusha.  See 
Jahan-gusha 

Ta’rikh  -i-Salajiqa  (History  of 
the  Seljuq  Dynasty  by  Abu 
Tahir  -Khatuni),  326 
Ta’rikh-i-Wassaf  (properly 
entitled  Tajziyatu'l-Amsar, 
q.v.),  434,  435 

T a'  rikhu’  l-Hukama  (by 
-Qifti),  475,  476,  477 
Tariqu't-Tahqiq  (by  Sana’i), 
318 

Tarji‘-band  (a  form  of  strophe- 
poem),  23,  25,  39,  40,  3x8, 
532 

Tarjumanu'l-  Balagha  (by 
Farrukhi),  20,  115,  124,  330 
T  a  rj  uma  n  u  ’  l-Qur'an  (by 
-Zawzani),  354 

Tarkib-band  (a  form  of 
strophe-poem),  23,  25,  39, 
40,  41,  318 

Tarsi1  (figure  in  rhetoric),  48- 
5B  333 

Tartar  beauties,  243,  410 
Tartars,  389.  See  Mongols 
“Tartars,"  why  so  called,  438 
Tartarus,  428 
Tartary,  41 
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Tashbib  (exordium  of  qasida), 
22,  23,  30,  122,  155 
Tashbib  (simile),  55 
Tashif  (figure  in  rhetoric),  80 
Tawfir  (increasing  revenues), 
217 

Ta’wil  (allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion),  196,  231,  242 
Taylor,  60 

Tayyibat  (of  Sa'di),  532,  534, 
536,  538,  539 

Tazalzul  (figure  in  rhetoric), 
72 

Ta'ziya  (a  kind  of  Passion 
Play),  89 

Tears,  “  Blood-stained  — ,”  30 
“  Tears  of  Khurasan  ”  (by 
Anwari),  372,  384,  386-387 
Tennyson,  26,  269 
Testament,  Old  — ,  228 
-Tha'alibi,  Abu  Mansur  — ,  64, 
92,  100,  xoi,  102,  103,  112, 
114,  ii5,  355 
Thawr,  Cave  of  — ,  240 
Thiqatu’l-Mulk  Shahriyar,  274 
Thomas-a-Kempis,  532 
Tibet,  447 

Tibetan  version  of  Kalila 
and  Dimna,  350 
Tibetans,  442 

-Tifashi  (author  of  works  on 
precious  stones),  487 
Tiflis,  449 

Tigris,  75,  312,  361,  461 
Tihama,  224 

Tihran,  13,  153,  200,  276,  279, 
318 

Timur-i-Lang  (Tamerlane), 
12,  352,  443 
Timur  Malik,  437 
Ibnu’t -Tiqtiqi  (author  of 
Kitabu' l-F akhri),  460,  461, 
462,  465,  466 
Tiraz,  227 

Tirmidh,  124,  180,  221,  271, 
307,  334.  438,  446 
Tornberg,  435,  468 
Traditions,  188.  See  Hadith 
Transcaspia,  91 
Transoxiana,  95,  124,  167,  176, 
183,  263,  329,  335,  336,  340, 
352-353,  428,  478,  484,  489 
Tripoli  (Syria),  222,  469,  529 
Tristan  and  Iseult,  274 
Triibner,  521 

Ibnu’t-Tufayl  (author  of  the 
philosophical  romance  of 
Hayy  b.  Yakdhan),  108 
Tughan  (prince  of  Nishapur), 
4i3 

Tughanshah,  39,  323,  364, 

416 

Tugbra  (royal  seal  or  sign 
manual),  84 

-Tughra’i  (poet),  299,  354 
Tughril  Beg  (Seljuq),  117, 
165-173,  176,  230,  260,  274, 
280, 281  (meaning  of  name), 
302,  356,  367 

Tughril  b.  Arslan  (Seljuq), 
402,  414 

Tughril-Tigin,  Sultan  — ,  390 
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Tuhfatu' t-Traqayn  (by  Kha- 
qani),  391,  392,  396,  397,  399 
Tukush  (Khwarazmshah),  167 
Tuluy  (son  of  Chingiz  Khan), 
452 

Tun,  172,  204,  224,  227, 316, 458 
Tunis,  86,  199 
Tupper,  Martin  — ,  319 
Tuqaq  (ancestor  of  Seljuqs), 
167 

Turakina  (wife  of  Ogotay 
and  mother  of  Kuyuk),  451 
Turan,  386 
Turanshah, 304 
Turkan  Khatun  (wife  of 
Malikshah),  182,  185,  186, 
300,  301,  438,  448 
Turkey,  88,  289,  400,  406 
Turkish,  5,  19,  38,  64,  79,  146, 
173,  177,  237,  238,  255,  264, 
276,  350,  351,  384,  406,  471, 
543 

Turkistan,  10,  167,  428,  453, 
508 

Turkmans,  449 
Turks,  5,  8,  17,  24,  27,  89,  113, 
130,  165,  166,  168,  173,  177, 
179,  223,  228,  255,  260,  261, 

303,  429,  437,  528 

Tus,  97,  107,  131,  132,  133,  135, 
137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  148, 
170,  175,  220,  273,  294,  295, 

304,  337,  366,  443,  446,  456, 
484 

-Tusi  (Shi'ite  theologian),  355 
Tuti,  Malik  — ,  381 
Tutush,  167,  301 
Tver,  450 

Twelve,  Sect  of  the  — ,  11, 
161,  193,  194,  196,  201.  See 
also  Shi'ites 
Tyre,  200,  203,  23a 


w 

Ubayd- i  -  Zakani  (Persian, 
poet  and  satirist),  78,  82 
‘Ubaydu’llah  the  Mahdi 
(founder  of  the  Fatimid 
Dynasty),  197 
-‘Udhayb,  Pool  of  — ,  504 
Abu’l-'Ula  (teacher  of  Kha- 
qani),  81 

Uljaytu  (Khuda  Banda),  441, 
445 

Ulugh  Bitikji  (chief  secre¬ 
tary),  453 

‘Umar  (the  Caliph),  136,  194 
228,  279,  330,  378,  419,  429 
‘Umar-i-‘Ajami  (one  of  San- 
jar’s  amirs),  385 
‘Umar  b.  al-Farid  (mystical 
poet),  489,  498,  501-504,  506, 
508 

‘Umar  Khayyam  (astronomer 
and  quatrain  writer),  34,  84, 
108,  109,  142,  164,  175,  181, 
189,  190,  191,  192,  222,  246- 
259,  260,  263,  292,  298,  337, 
338,  374,  453,  479,  4«3 


Utnayyad  Caliphs,  9,  84,  85 
281 

Umm  Awfa,  349 
Unru  Bulka,  300,  30I,  311,  313 
‘Unsuri  (Persian  poet),  38,  88, 
116,  119-123,  129,  130,  139, 
140,  154,  155,  228,  275,  276, 
327,  328,  389,  399,  483 
‘Unsuru'l-Ma‘ali  Kay-Ka’us, 
276 

Ural  Mountains,  426 
Urdu  (language),  5,  532 
Urganj  (called  also  Kurkanj 
and  Jurjaniyya),  446 
Ursa  (constellation),  42 
Uruk  Khatun  (Christian 
Mongol  princess),  441 
Ibn  Abi  Usaybi’a,  477 
Vsdu'l-Ghaba  (by  Ibnu’l- 
Athir),  468 

Ushtur-nama  (by  Attar),  508 
Uslub  (pL  Asalib  =  “models” 
or  “  moulds”),  87,  88,  89 
Ustunawand,  204,  316 
‘Utaridi  (Persian  poet),  116, 
157 

-‘Utbi  (author  of  -Ta'rikhu'l- 
Yamini),  99,  101,  103,  104, 
105,  113,  114,  135,  202,  237, 
471,  472 

‘Uthman  (Caliph),  136,  194, 
228,  229,  419,  420 
‘Uthman  (uncle  of  Malik¬ 
shah),  181 
Utrar,  436,  437,  446 
Utrush,  Sayyid  — ,  93 
Uways-i-Qarani  (Sufi  saint), 
322 

Uyghur  (script),  441 
‘ Uyunu’l-Akhbar ,  192,  360- 
362,  472 

Uzbek,  Mudhaffaru’d-Din  — , 
455 

Uzkand,  437 


¥ 

Van, 222 

Varangian  Fiord,  483 
Vatican,  273 

Vattier  (French  translator  of 
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